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Art.  I. — Des  Sciences  Occultes,  ou  Easai  sur  la  Magie,  les  Pro^ 
diaesy  etlea  Miracles.  Par  Eusebe  Salverte.  Paris,  1829. 
2  Vols.  8vo. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  on  the  Occult  Sciences  is  almost  as 
great  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  literature,  as 
any  of  the  prodigies  which  it  unfolas  is  from,  the  recognized  laws 
of  the  material  world ;  and  did  we  not  know  how  little  interest  is 
aroused  by  any  volume  which  bears  the  proscribed  name  of  Science, 
we  should  have  expressed  our  surprise  that  a  work  so  well  written, 
and  on  a  subject  so  popular  and  exciting,  should  have  existed  for 
fifteen  years  without  being  either  translated  into  our  language,  or 
submitted  to  the  processes  of  criticism  or  analysis.  Had  our  author 
been  a  conjurer  who  dealt  in  wonders,  he  would  have  gathered 
round  him  a  numerous  and  an  eager  ring ;  hut  as  a  scholar  and  a 
philosopher  he  has  attracted  few  disciples,  and  in  an  age  oscillating 
oetween  utilitarianism  and  frivolity,  nis  genius  and  learning  have 
failed  to  command  that  applause  which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  which  may  account  for  the 
indifference  with  which  this  work  has  been  received.  More  fami- 
liar with  literary  than  with  scientific  inquiries,  M.  Salverte  is  less 
successftJ  than  he  might  have  been  in  referring  to  natural  causes 
the  various  illusions  and  prodigies  which  pass  in  review  before 
him ;  and,  though  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  learned  and 
ingenious  details  with  a  certain  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  it  is 
seldom  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  obtained  a  clear  and 
satisfying  explanation  of  the  mysteries  which  they  involve.  His 
decisions,  inaeed,  even  when  he  himself  confides  m  them,  fail  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  reader ;  and  in  discussions  of  so  peculiar 
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a  character,  where  the  mind  has  to  pass  from  the  excitement  of 
an  apparently  supernatural  event  to  tne  calm  repose  of  a  truth  in 
science,  we  requu%  the  prestige  of  a  name  to  accomplish  the  tran- 
sition. Nor  is  it  a  defect  ot  a  minor  kind,  or  one  less  injurious 
to  the  popularity  of  the  work,  that  in  selecting  his  materials  he 
has  not  confined  himself  to  that  wide  and  productive  field  which 
constitutes  the  legitimate  domain  of  the  occult  philosophy.  The 
records  of  divine  truth  are  presented  to  us  under  the  same  phase 
as  those  of  civil  history ;  and  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  submitted  to  as  rigorous  an  analysis  as  the  legends 
and  prodigies  of  the  ancient  mythology.  This  unseemly  blending 
of  the  sacred  with  the  profane  is  distasteftd  even  to  the  less  serious 
inquirer ;  and  the  ChAstian,  though  he  asks  no  immunity  for  his 
creed  from  the  fair  scrutiny  of  human  wisdom,  would  yet  desire 
to  throw  the  veil  of  faith  over  its  holier  events  and  its  deeper 
mysteries,  and  protect  firom  an  unhallowed  paraphrase  wnat 
transcends  reason,  and  must  ever  spurn  the  inquisition  of  philo- 
sophy. 

M.  Salverte  was  led  to  study  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Occult  Sciences  as  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  a  larger  work  which 
he  contemplated,  on  The  History  of  Civilization  from  the  Earliest 
Historic  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  but  his 
materials  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  induced  to 

five  them  separately  to  the  world.  So  early  as  1813  the  intro- 
uction  to  his  principal  work  appeared  at  Paris,  and  in  1817  he 
published  in  the  Esprit  des  Joumaux  for  July, — a  periodical 
printed  at  Brussels, — the  general  principles  of  the  work  before 
us,  and  many  of  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they  rest.* 
In  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  science,  we  find  that  the 
earliest  vestiges  of  knowledge  were  the  cherished  possessions  of 
priests  and  kings ;  and  it  was  doubtless  by  their  agency  that  bar- 
barous and  untractable  communities  were  first  subjected  to  the 
restraints  and  discipline  of  law.  To  the  ignorant  observer  of 
nature  everything  b^ond  the  range  of  his  daily  notice  is  an 
oWect  of  wonder.  The  phenomena  of  the  material  universe, 
which  have  no  periodical  recurrence,  assume  the  character  of 
supernatural  events,  and  every  process  in  art,  and  every  combina- 
tion in  science,  become  valuable  agents,  at  first  of  government 
and  at  last  of  civilization.  Thus  early  did  knowledge  become 
power, — not  what  it  now  is — a  physical  agent  enslaving  and  con- 
trolKng  the  elements  for  the  benefit  of  man — but  a  moral  sceptre 
wielded  over  his  crouching  mind,  acting  upon  his  hopes  and  his 
fears,  and  subjugating  him  to  the  will  either  of  a  benefactor  or  a 
tyrant. 


*  This  Memoir  is  entitled,  Estai  tur  la  Afagie,  let  Prodiffes,  el  le$  Miraefeg, 
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Nor  was  this  sovereignty  of  a  local  nature,  originating  in  the 
ignorance  and  docility  of  any  particular  race,  and  establ^ed  by 
the  wisdom  and  cunning  of  any  individual  tyrant.  It  existed 
wherever  the  supremacy  of  law  was  established,  and  was  indeed 
a  spurious  theocracy,  in  which  the  priest  and  the  king  appeared- 
as  the  vicegerents  of  Heaven,  displaying  as  their  credentials 
a  series  of  miracles  and  prodigies  which  deceived  the  senses  and 
overawed  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar.  In  this  manner  did  the 
rod  of  the  conjurer  become  the  sceptre  of  the  king,  and  the  facts 
and  deductions  of  science  his  statute-book ;  and  thus  did  man, 
the  creature  of  hope  and  fear,  believe,  and  tremble,  and  obey. 

A  system  of  imposture  thus  universal  in  its  reception,  and  havT 
ing  its  origin  in  tne  strongest  principles  of  our  nature,  was  not 
likely  to  suffer  any  change,  either  in  its  form  or  its  character, 
amid  the  turbulence  of  civil  broils  or  the  desolations  of  foreign 
conquest.  Our  passion  for  the  marvellous,  indeed,  and  our 
reliance  on  supernatural  interference,  increase  with  impending 
danger,  and  the  agitated  mind  seeks  with  a  keener  anxiety  to 
penetrate  into  the  future.  Hence  is  the  skill  of  the  sorcerer  more 
eagerly  invoked  i^  when  coming  events  are  casting  their  shadows 
before ;"  and  whether  our  curiosity  be  indulged  or  disappointed, 
or  our  fears  rebuked  or  allayed,  otu*  faith  in  the  supernatural 
acquires  new  intensity  by  its  exercise.  Nor  were  the  evils  of  such 
a  system  abated  by  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  know- 
led^.  Every  discovery  in  science  became  a  new  Unk  in  the 
cham  which  bound  the  intellectual  slave,  and  in  the  moral  tariff 
of  antiquitjr,  knowledge  was  the  article  of  contraband,  which, 
though  denied  to  the  people,  never  failed  to  find  its  way  into  the 
bonded  crypts  of  the  sanctuary.  The  lights  of  science  were  thus 
placed  under  a  bushel,  and  skilfiilly  projected  firom  its  spectral 
apertures  to  dazzle  and  confound  the  vulgar. 

In  this  manner  did  the  powers  of  science  and  the  sanctities  of 
idolatry  exercise  a  long  and  fatal  sway  over  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  when  Christianity  had  extended  itself  widely  through- 
out Europe,  and  had  lost  me  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  early 
days,  there  sprung  up  from  its  holiest  mysteries  a  system  of  im- 
posture hostile  to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  not  less  fatal  to  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  man  than  that  which  prevaUed  among 
heathen  nations.  Though  the  instruments  of  delusion  were 
changed,  the  system  remained  the  same ; — ^truth  and  fable  entered 
in  definite  proportions  into  the  legends  of  the  Chiu*ch; — ^the 
lying  miracles  of  saints,  the  incantations  of  the  necromancer,  and 
the  presumptuous  forgeries  of  the  alchymist,  deluded  the  Christian 
world  for  many  centuries,  and  in  place  of  having  lost  their  influ- 
ence they  have  been  embalmed  amid  the  civilization  of  modem 
times,  tinder  this  system  the  spiritual  element  obtained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  powerful  and  haughty  kings  laid  their  willing  necks 
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beneath  the  feet  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  in  modem  Europe 
the  Church  has  become  the  slave  of  the  State, — the  Sovereign  as 
its  spiritual  head  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
and  in  retaliation  for  the  wrong,  the  humblest  depositary  of  epis- 
copal ordination  lays  chum  to  a  supernatural  mfluence  which 
neither  his  guilt  nor  his  icnorance  can  paralvze.  The  Priest  of 
lying  oracles,  who  forged  tne  responses  oi  his  God,  and  the  clerical 
chanatan  of  the  micuUe  ages  who  pretended  to  rouse  the  dead 
from  the  recesses  of  the  tomb,  were  less  guilty  in  their  imposture 
than  the  educated  and  unregenerated  pnest  of  our  own  day,  who 
attributes  to  his  unclean  hands  the  renovating  influence  of  the 
baptismal  element,  or  than  the  godless  bishop  who  pretends  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  some  blaspheming  and  unconverted  aspirant. 

But  it  is  not  among  ecclesiastical  ftuictiens  onlv  that  tnis  love 
of  the  supernatural  has  uprisen  with  such  fearful  luxuriance, — 
the  pursmts  of  laymen  have  been  marked  with  the  same  extrar 
vagances  of  pretension,  and  with  even  a  higher  demand  upon 
our  faith.  The  Morpheus  of  the  present  day,  be  he  the  weakest 
or  the  wickedest  of  our  race,  can  distil  from  his  moving  fingers 
the  soporific  influence,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  mental 
and  corporeal  will  of  his  sleeping  Alcyone.  At  his  bidding 
the  red  current  hurries  along  the  stiffened  arteries ;  over  the 
enslaved  limbs  supervenes  the  rigour  of  death;  new  senses 
arise ;  the  patient  sees  where  there  is  no  eye,  and  hears  where 
there  is  no  ear; — ^nay,  he  tastes  with  the  palate  of  his  master, 
moves,  with  his  muscles,  and  thinks  with  his  faculties.  Thus 
have  we  reproduced  the  Siamese  twins,  united,  not  by  a  mus- 
cular, but  by  a  spiritual  ligament.  But  in  this  illicit  com- 
merce of  sensations  the  magician  is  subject  to  an  unequal  tariff. 
After  he  has  imparted  his  tastes  and  his  thoughts  to  the  sleep- 
ing partner  of  the  firm,  he  receives  nothing  in  return;  and, 
so  smgular  is  the  character  of  his  generosity,  that  he  gives 
what  he  does  not  himself  possess,  and  what  he  has  not  even  taken 
from  another.  The  patient  discovers  the  seat  and  nature  of  his 
own  diseases,  though  the  sorcerer  be  no  physician ;  he  compounds 
drugs  for  their  cure,  though  he  be  no  apothecary ;  and  he  predicts 
future  events,  though  he  oe  no  prophet.  To  these  gifts  ne  adds 
the  highest  privileges  of  our  suffering  nature-— an  immunity  from 
pain  I  The  executioner  might  break  him  on  the  wheel  without 
the  sensation  of  a  strain ;  and  a  mesmerised  Antonio  might  give 
to  the  Jew  his  pound  of  flesh  without  feeling  the  inroad  upon  his 
skin. 

Had  such  theories  stopped  here,  and  occupied  merely  isolated 

Eositions  in  the  intellectual  field,  some  advantage  might  have 
een  gained  from  the  antagonism  of  their  errors,  and  time  and 
reason  might  have  slowly  and  quietly  dislodged  them.  But  thev 
have  entered  into  a  fearful  covenant,  the  consequences  of  whicn 
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have  neither  been  foreseen  by  its  fiiends^  nor  detected  l>y  its 
enemies.  The  centaur  of  Phreno-Mesmerism  has  been  its  mon- 
ster offspring,  and  unless  some  Theseus,  with  his  Lapithse,  shall 
drive  it  into  exile,  Materialism^  xmd  its  kindred  heresies,  will  have 
a  speedy  triumph. 

Whatever  m»y  be  the  truth  of  the  theory,  it  is  vet  con- 
sistent with  the  soul's  immateriality,  that  the  mind,  acting 
through  material  organs,  may  exercise  higher  and  lower  func- 
tions m  proportion  to  the  form  and  magnitude  of  its  instruments, 
and  it  is  equally  consistent  with  the  same  cardinal  truth,  that 
the  senses  may  be  quickened,  and  impeded  ftmctions  restored 
during  certain  states  <rf  sleep ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  mechani- 
cal pressure  of  a  human  finger  upon  an  inch  of  human  cuticle, 
propagated,  it  may  be,  through  an  inch  of  subjacent  bone,  and 
impressed  upon  an  inch  of  the  mental  organ — ^if  it  be  rtrue  that 
such  a  pressure  can  excite  emotions  of  piety,  and  evoke  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  thus  summoning  into  active  exercise  the 
noblest  functions  of  the  soul,  then  is  that  soul  but  an  aggregate 
of  dust — a  sohd  of  kneaded  clay,  which  shall  die  ^t  maiis  death, 
and  crumble  at  his  decay. 

In  a  country  where  wonders  like  these  .are  exhibited  to  en- 
lightened audiences,  and  received  with  fiiith  even  by  the  most 
sceptical,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
Occult  Sciences  of  ancient  times — ^to  survey  the  apparently  mi- 
raculous in  nature,  and  the  seemingly  supernatural  in  art — to 
separate  the  prodigies  which  science  and  ocular  evidence  have 
established,  from  the  phantoms  which  Ignorance  have  created — 
and  to  impress  upon  tne  young  or  the  unsettled  mind  the  irrefra- 
gable truth,  that  if  among  the  arrangements  of  the  physical  world, 
and  under  the  laws  by  which  Providence  directs  man's  sublunary 
concerns,  there  are  phenomena  and  results  which  transcend  our 
faith  and  our  intelligence,  there  must  be  also  in  the  co-existing 
spiritual  world,  which  is  to  survive  our  preparatory  state,  events 
and  laws  which,  though  they  transcend  numan  reason,  may  yet 
be  established  by  human  testimony,  and  which,  though  foolish-^ 
ness  to  the  wise,  ajre  yet  wisdom  to  the  simple. 

After  pointing  out,  in  his  first  chapter,  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  mysteries  and  magic  of  the  ancients,  M.  Salverte 
directs  our  attention  to  the  motives  which  give  credibility  to 
miraculous  recitals.  These  motives  he  finds  in  the  number  and 
accordance  of  the  recitals  themselves,  and  in  the  confidence  which 
we  can  place  in  the  observers  and  witnesses,  and  likewise  in  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  what  is  marvellous  by  discovering  the 
principal  causes  which  give  to  a  natural  fact  a  supematuralch*- 
racter ;  and,  in  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing any  sceptical  tendency,  he  evinces  an  extent  of  faith  which 
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some  of  oar  readefs  may  regard  as  bordering  even  on  the  cre- 
dulous. 

"  Wherever,"  says  he,  "  a  retigious  revelation  does  not  overpower 
the  judgment,  what  motives  of  credibility  can  make  a  judicious  mind 
admit  the  existence  of  prodigies  or  magical  works  f  The  doctrine  of 
probabilities  will  serve  for  our  guide.  That  a  man  is  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances more  or  less  specious,  or  that  he  seeks  to  deceive  us  if  he  has 
an  interest  in  doing  it,  is  much  more  probable  than  the  accuracy  of  a 
recital  which  involves  in  it  anything  marvellous.  But  if  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  several  men  have  seen  the  same  thing  or 
things  similar,  and  if  their  recitals  are  numerous  and  accordant  with 
each  other,  their  improbability  diminishes,  and  may  ultimately  dis* 
appear.  Is  it  credible  that,  in  the  year  197  of  our  era,  a  shower  of 
quicksilver*  fell  at  Rome  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  t  Dion  Cassius  did 
not  see  it  fall,  but  he  saw  it  immediately  after  it  fell.  lie  collected 
drops  of  it,  and  by  rubbing  them  on  a  piece  of  copper,  he  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  silver,  which,  he  says,  it  retained  three  whole 
days.  Notwithstanding  his  positive  testimony,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tradition  reported  by  Glycas,  according  to  which  the  same  event 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  this  wonder  is  too  strange  to  be 
admitted  in  the  present  day.  Must  we  therefore  absolutely  reject  it  f 
The  impossible,  says  one,  is  never  probable, — surely  not ;  but  can  we 
assign  the  limits  of  the  possible ;  let  us  examine — let  us  doubt-— but  let 
us  not  hasten  to  deny.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  Savans,  a  few  days  after  they  had 
rejected,  with  some  severity,  an  account  of  a  shower  of  aerolites  (me* 
teoric  stones)  were  compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon.  If  a  prodigy  similar 
to  that  witnessed  by  Dion,  had  been  reported  at  different  epochs  by 
different  writers,  and  if  it  had  occurred  in  our  own  day,  and  had  been 
seen  by  skilful  observers,  it  would  no  longer  have  been  a  fable — an 
illusion,  but  a  phenomenon  which,  like  the  fall  of  aerolites,  would  take 
its  place  in  the  annals  where  science  consigns  facts  which  it  has  found 
to  be  certain,  without  pretending  to  explain  them. 

"  With  what  disdain,  with  what  ridicule  and  contempt  would  we  have 
spumed  any  ancient  author  who  informed  us  Hhat  a  woman  had 
a  breast  in  her  left  thigh  with  which  she  suckled  her  own  child  and 
several  others.'  This  phenomenon  was  actually  maintained  to  be  true 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  (at  the  sitting  of  the  5th  June 
1827).  In  order  to  place  the  &ct  beyond  a  doubt,  we  require  only 
to  know  the  accuracy  of  the  philosopher  who  observed  it,  and  the 
strength  of  the  testimonies  by  which  his  veracity  is  confirmed."— 
Tom.  i.  p.  11-15. 

In  support  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  preceding  extract^ 
that  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  denying  the  prodigies  recorded 


•  Neither  Dion  nor  Glycfts  call  it  quicksilver,  but  the  former  Jroftt  of  dew  liks 


tJirery  and  the  latter  dropt  o/$ilv9r 
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by  the  ancients,  M.  Salverte  describes  a  prodigy  in  our  own  day, 
to  which  he  himself  bears  a  secondary  testimony,  and  which,  ne 
avers,  would  have  been  treated  as  a  ^able  had  it  been  related  by 
any  ancient  author. 

"  On  the  27th  May  1819,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  commune 
of  Grignoncourt,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Neufchateau,  and  depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges,  was  desolated  by  an  enormous  hail.  M.  Jacoutot, 
then  and  at  present  (1829)  Maire  of  this  commune,  collected  and 
melted  several  hailstones,  weighing  nearly  half  a  kilogramme  (upwards 
of  1  lb.  avoird.).  He  found  in  the  centre  of  each  a  transparent  stone 
of  the  colour  of  coffee,  and  from  14  to  18  millimetres  thick  (from  6 
to  8  tenths  of  an  inch  I),  larger  than  a  piece  of  two  francs,  flat,  round, 
polished,  and  perforated  in  the  centre,  with  a  hole  which  would  admit 
the  Utile  finger.  Wherever  the  hail  had  fallen  there  were  found, 
when  it  had  melted,  many  similar  stones  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
commune  of  Grignoncourt.  In  a  proc^- verbal,  addressed  to  the  sub- 
prefect  of  Neufchateau,  M.  Jacoutot  mentions  this  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, and  on  the  26th  September  he  himself  gave  to  two  other 
persons  and  to  myself  the  above  details,  which  he  offered  to  have  at- 
tested by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  and  which  M.  Gamier, 
Cur^  of  ChatiUon  sur  Saone  and  Grignoncourt,  spontaneously  con- 
firmed to  me. 

''  On  the  banks  of  the  Ognon,  a  river  which  runs  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  Grignoncourt,  there  is  seen  a  great  quantity 
of  atones  similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned^  and  equally  perforated 
in  the  middle.  Were  they  also  the  product  of  hail  charged  with  aero- 
lites I"— Tom.  ii.,  p.  14,  15,  Note. 

Now,  this  story  of  a  shower  of  transparent  cofFee-colonred  stones, 
embosomed  in  hail,  which  is  mven  as  an  example  of  an  undoubted 
modem  prodigy,  is  defective  in  that  very  condition  which  M.  Sal- 
verte considers  necessary  to  command  onr  assent:  The  phe- 
nomenon was  never  seen  in  any  other  place,  and  by  any  other 
persons,  and  the  enveloped  stone  was  not  a  substance,  like  quick- 
silverj  known  to  have  a  separate  existence.  A  meteoric  stone 
might  be  projected  from  the  moon,  however  unlikely  such  a  sup- 
position is,  or  might  be  a  fragment  of  a  broken  planet,  or  it 
might  be  an  aggregate  of  mineral  elements,  which  we  know  exist 
in  the  atmosphere ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  circular  perforated 
discs  of  a  polished  and  transparent  minend,  could  only  nave  come 
frx>m  a  jeweller^s  shop  in  the  moon,  consigned  to  another  jeweller 
in  the  atmosphere,  who  set  them  in  ice  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maire 
of  Grignoncourt.  If  such  quantities  of  so  rare  and  curious  a 
body  not  only  fell  in  France,  but  were  gathered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ognon,  why  did  not  M.  Jacoutot  show  a  single  specimen  to 
M.  Ssdverte  in  1826,  and  why  do  we  not  find  specimens  in  the 
different  museums  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe  ?  No  minera- 
logist has  described  the  stone — ^no  chemist  has  analyzed  it,  and 
no  devotee  has  worshipped  it. 
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In  the  preceding  extract^  M.  Salverte  has  embodied  Mr.  Home's 
celebrated  armment  against  Miracles,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
mainstay  of  we  sceptic  and  the  infidel ;  but  though  he  has  him- 
self successfolly  replied  to  it,  yet  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  be- 
nefit of  his  reply  those  prodigies  and  miracles  which  are  witnessed 
by  persons  whose  judmnents  are  influenced  by  a  ^^  religious  reveli^ 
tion/'  andconsequently  the  miracles  of  the  ^l  ew  Testament.  For 
this  exdnsien  he  has  assigned  no  reason  whatever,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  .to  remove  any  erroneous  impression  winch  it  may  have 
made  upon  the  reader. 

When  we  balance  the  probability  that  human  testimony  may 
err,  a^aSnstthe  probability  that  'the  operations  of  nature  wiU  con- 
tinue m  their  ordinary  course,  we  assume  an  uniformity  in  these 
operations  of  which  we  have  no  clear  proof,  and  a  fallibility  in 
human  testimony  which  does  not  universally  characterize  it. 
But  if  there  be  such  an  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature,  and 
a  continuity  in  her  laws,  the  laws  which  govern  our  moral  being 
are  no  less  uniform.  That  man  is  often  oeceived,  and  is  himseff 
as  often  a  deceiver,  is  a  truth  too  general  to  be  Questioned ;  but 
it  is  just  as  probable,  that  the  earth  will  stand  stdl,  and  day  and 
night  c^ase,  as  that  a  number  of  simple  and  intelligent  men  will 
concur  in  giving  false  witness  when  their  interests  and  their  hap- 
piness would  be  promoted  by  withholding  it.  In  discussing  a 
question  of  this  kind,  we  udust  take  the  case  of  a  sober  and  en- 
lightened inquirer,  who  is  edled  upon  to  believe  a  supernatural 
event  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  with  whose  character  he 
is  acquainted.  Such  an  individual,  however  learned,  can  haye 
no  very  overpowering  conviction  of  the  uniform  course  of  nature. 
Whatever  be  its  extent,  it  must  be  founded  chiefly  on  his  own 
limited  ^observation.  For  anything  he  can  understand,  the  earth, 
or  any  other  planet,  may  -stand  stdl  periodically,  to  keep  its  mo- 
tions in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  system  ;  and  for  anything 
he  knows,  such  an  event  may  have  often  taken  place.  Various 
facts  which  history  records,  and  events,  perhaps  within  his  own 
knowledge,  may  concur  in  giving  some  degree  of  probability 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature. 
The  Aurora  Borealisyfor  example,  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
man  for  the  first  time  within  ^he  last  200  years.  The  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  in  Siberia  and  .in  Brazil,  must  have-fallen  firom  the^ 
sky  since  the  formation  of  the  soil  on  which  -they  rest ;  and  in 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  pestilence  tracking  its  desolating 
course  over  the  world,  and  in  lines  where  neither  soil  nor  ch- 
mate  seem  to  haye  drawn  it,  as  if  it  were  .a  catastrophe  in  which 
second  causes  were  either  inoperative  or  concealed  firom  our  view. 

In  the  records  of  human  evidence,  on  the  contranr,  no  examples 
can  be  found  in  which  concurrent  witnesses  persisted  in  a  raise 
testimony,  which  exposed  them  to  insult  and  persecution,  and 
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finally  sealed  that  testimony  with  their  blood.  The  sober  inquirer 
after  truth,  therefore,  cannot  but  regard  such  a  species  of  evidence 
as  an  unerring  guide,  and  by  appealing  to  his  own  mind — ^which 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  must  be  tne  safest  arbiter — ^he  will  find  that 
he  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  persist  in  a  testimony 
that  was  false,  and  will  thus  arrive  at  the  same  truth  which  he  had 
deduced  fix)m  history  and  observation. 

With  regard  to  the  limitation  which  M.  Salverte  has  annexed 
to  the  admission  of  miracles,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether 
the  ^^  religious  revelation"  is  supposed  to  linfluence  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  or  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  If  he  means  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer,  as  the  phrase  of  mfluencing  the  judgment 
might  lead  us  to  infer,  then  the  limitation  is  unnecessary,  as  no 
person  tdready  convinced  (^the  truth  of  the  revelation,  and  over- 
powered by  its  grandeur,  would  evOT  think  of  inquiring  farther 
mtQ  its  evidence*  If  he  means  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
then  it  is  manifest  &ast  the  ocular  evidenoe  of  a  believing  witness, 
is,  in  the  abstract,  equally  good  with  that  of  <a  sceptic,  and  that 
evidence,  too,  is  corroborated  by  the  consideration,  that  a  witness 
who  is  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  truths  to  which  he  testifies, 
and,  on  its  account  ^o  expose  himself  to. obloquy,  if  not  to  exile 
or  martyrdom,  will  ^iiereise,  in  the  examination  of  it,  a  double 
caution. 

In  his  third  chsq^ter,  M.  Salverte  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
discuss  the  principal  causes  which  give  to  a  common  fact  a  super- 
natural character.  The  simplest  of  these  causes  he  finds  in  the 
illusory  appearances  of  the  works  of  lUature  themselves,  which  the 
imagination  of  the  observer  transforms  into  realities.  The  river 
in  the  valley  of  Mount  Ida,  ^which  every  year  ran  with  blood  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  JMemnon,  who  fell  in  single  com- 
bat with  Achilles,  is  an  example  of  this  species  of  illusion.  This 
fragment  of  Grecian  fable  originated  in  the  more  ancient  tradi- 
tion, that  the  river  Adonis,  which  had  its  source  in  Mount  Leba- 
non, was.  coloured  annually  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
youth  who  perished  by  the  mortal  bite  of  the  wild  boar  which  he 

Eursued.  Aii  inhabitant  of  Byblos  observed,  that  the  soil  watered 
y  the  river,  was  composed  of  a  red  earth,  which  being  dried  by 
the  heat,  was  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  river,  and  thus  com- 
municated to  it  the  colour  of  blood.  Among  the  poetical  fictions 
of  Greece,  was  the  transformation  into  a  rock,  near  the  island  of 
Corfii,  of  the  Fhcenician  vessel  which  brought  back  Ulysses  into 
Thrace.  Pliny  mentions,  that  a  rock  in  that  locality  actually  had 
the  appearance  of  a  vessel  in  full  sail,  and  a  modem  traveller  has 
described  this  curious  resemblance.*     In  illustration  of  this  class 

*  Bibfiothique  {/mv^rM//^,  Literature,  torn,  ii.,  p.  195,  June  1816. 
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of  illusory  phenomena,  to  which  the  character  of  the  marvellous 
has  been  given,  M.  Salverte  refers  to  those  impressions  on  the  sur- 
face of  rocks,  which  so  frequently  resemble  the  tracks  of  living 
bemgs.   The  foot  of  Budda  is  imprinted  on  Adam's  rock  in  Cey- 
Ion,  and  the  impress  of  Gaudma's  foot  is  revered  among  tne 
Birmans.     Dr.  John  Davy  conjectures  that  the  one  is  a  work  of 
art,  and  Colonel  Sym  regards  the  other  as  resembling  more  a 
hieroglyphic  tablet  than  a  natural  phenomenon.     The  Mussul- 
mans exhibit  the  impression  of  Mahomet's  head  on  the  walls  of 
a  grotto  near  Medina,  and  the  foot  of  his  camel  is  sunk  in  a  rock 
in  JPalestine.     Even  in  the  African  desert,  in  the  middle  of  Sou- 
dan, a  gigantic  impression  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet's  camel,  is  shewn 
to  the  traveller.     Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  on  a  rock 
near  Agrigentum,  are  to  be  seen  the  tracks  of  the  cows  which 
were  conducted  by  Hercules.  The  legends,  however,  of  Catholic 
superstition  have  been  more  productive  than  any  other,  of  this  spe- 
cies of  wonder.     The  Christian  devotee  has  found  on  Mount 
Carmel  the  mark  of  the  foot  of  Elias.    That  of  Jesus  is  repeated 
four  times  near  his  tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth.-    Near  the 
same  village,  the  Catholic  reveres  the  imprint  of  the  knees  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  the  feet  and  elbows  of  our  Saviour,  and 
he  has  even  discovered  the  mark  of  the  last  step  of  the  Saviour 
on  earth  before  his  ascension  into  heaven.     Even  in  modem 
times,  an  inhabitant  of  Charente  has  recognized  upon  a  rock  the 
impress  of  the  foot  of  Mary  Magdalene ;  *  and  the  prints  of  hu- 
man feet,  exquisitely  natural,  both  in  their  form  and  position^ 
have  been  found  in  our  own  day  in  the  secondary  limestone  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  near  St.  Louis.    In  South  America,  too, 
similar  human  footprints,  supnosed  by  the  Catholics  to  be  those 
of  the  Apostles,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists. 

These  various  statements,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last, 
have  been  Mduced  by  M.  Salverte  as  examples  of  the  influence 
of  the  imagination,  m  seeing  the  likeness  of  familiar  objects  in 
forms  accidentally  produced,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  awAre 
of  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  on  solid 
rocks,  which  now  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  data  in 
geological  science,  t  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in 
several  of  the  cases  which  have  been  quoted,  the  impressions 
were  real  and  not  imaginary,  or  at  least  as  real  as  the  limestone 
footsteps  near  St.  Louis.  M.  Schoolcraft,  the  American  geolo- 
gist, wno  describes  the  latter,  informs  us  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Governor  Cass  and  himself,  formed  on  the  spot,  "  that  these 
impressions  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  rock  was  soft  enough 


*  Mdm.  de  la  Society  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  torn,  vii.,  p.  42. 
•f*  See  this  Juuriui/,  No.  1.  p.  30. 
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to  receive  them  by  pressure,  and  that  the  marks  of  the  feet  are 
natm*al  and  genuine  f  and  an  eminent  English  geologist,  writ- 
ing on  this  subject,  franklj  states  that  he  ^^  is  persuaded  that 
the  prints  alluded  to  were  the  genuine  impressions  of  human 
feet  made  in  the  limestone  when  wet.  I  cannot  now  go  on," 
he  adds,  ^^  with  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in  proof  of 
mj  assertion,  bilt,  rely  upon  it,  those  prints  are  certain  evidence 
that  man  existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  that  limestone, 
as  that  birds  lived  when  the  new  red  sandstone  was  formed."* 

The  conversion  of  the  natural  into  the  supernatural,  is  pro- 
duced, also,  according  to  our  author,  by  the  mere  exaggeration 
of  the  details  or  duration  of  a  phenomenon,  and  hence  it  may 
be  made  to  resume  the  aspect  of  truth,  by  restoring  to  it  its 
natural  proportions,  or  if  the  miracle  has  been  presented  to  us  as 
something  energetic  and  permanent,  by  viewing  it  as  feeble  and 
transitory.  The  diamona,  for  example,  and  some  other  bodies, 
after  imbibing  the  brilliuit  light  of  the  sun,  continue  for  some 
short  time  to  radiate  it  in  the  dark ;  but  the  eastern  fabulists 
have  illuminated  palaces,  and  lighted  up  the  depths  of  a  forest 
with  their  emanations.  In  like  manner,  the  huge  herculean 
rocchh  of  the  same  writers,  is  but  the  exaggerated  Condor 
of  America ;  and  the  monstrous  Krakm  whi(£  the  northern 
mariners  sometimes  mistake,  to  their  ruin,  for  an  island,  is  pro- 
bably but  an  individual  of  the  cetaceous  tribe.  The  ancients 
believed  that  there  were  some  animals  which  produced  their 
young  fiom  the  mouth ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
incredible  deviation  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  had  it^  origin  in 
the  fact,  affirmed  by  Mr.  Clinton  of  New  York,  that  the  young 
of  the  rattlesnake  onen  take  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  their  mother, 
and  of  course  emerge  again  when  the  alarm  has  ceased.  The 
lake  of  Avemus,  accordmg  to  ancient  authors,  exhaled  such  pes- 
tilential vapours,  that  the  birds  which  flew  across  it  were  suffo- 
cated in  tneir  passage,  and  long  after  Augustus  had  removed 
its  insalubrity  by  cutting  down  the  adjacent  forests,  the  lake  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
The  story  is  doubtless  true,  and  errs  only  in  the  duration 
ascribed  to  the  phenomenon,  and  in  the  inference  deduced  from 
it.  ^^  The  marshes  of  Carolina,  says  M.  Bosc,  are  so  insalu- 
brious in  certain  places,  surrounded  with  extensive  woods,  and 
during  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  that  birds,  which  are  nota  quatic, 
are  struck  dead  while  passing  over  it." 

A  third  source  of  the  marvellous  presents  itself  in  the  use  of 
improper  expressions,  ambiguous  in  their  nature,  and  either  ill 


*  Amenean  Journal  ofSctenee^  June  1888,  Vol,  xxxiii.,  p.  398. 
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understood  or  ill  translated.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  for  ex- 
ample, (chap,  vi.,  V.  25,)  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  great 
famine  in  Samaiia,  and  that  it  was  besieged  till  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dav^s  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  I  iN  ow 
it  has  been  proved  by  Bochart,  that  this  name  was  formerly 
given,  and  is  now  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a  species  of  peas, 
vetches,  or  parched  pulse,  resembling  the  dung  of  the  pigeon. 
It  is  now  a  cheap  and  favourite  food  m  the  east,  and  is  generally 
used,  when  fried,  as  provisions  for  a  journey.  Great  magazines 
of  it  are  collected  at  Grand  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Midas,  king 
of  Phrygia,  and  other  ancient  princes,  are  said  to  have  died  after 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  Imll^  and  the  death  of  Themistocles 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  although  that  blood  was 
never  supposed  to  possess  any  deleterious  property.  In  eastern 
temples,  nowever,  and  also  in  some  of  the  temples  of  Greece, 
the  priests  possessed  the  secret  of  compounding  a  beverage 
whicn  had  the  property  of  producing  sudaen  death  without  pain, 
and  to  this  drink,  which  nad  a  red  colour,  the  name  of  tnUTs 
blood  seems  to  have  been  given. 

Using  the  same  metaphorical  language,  the  Swiss  have  given  to 

11  a  particular  kind  of  red  wine  the  name  of  the  blood  of  the  Swi$e  ; 

and  M.  Salverte  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  this  vutuous  race 
may,  in  some  friture  day,  be  represented  as  cannibals,  when  they 
And  it  recorded  by  some  of  theur  own  historians,  that  ample  liba- 
tions of  this  ruddy  wine  had  been  quaffed  at  some  of  their  civic 
feasts.  Ktesias  places  in  India  a  fountain  which  is  annually 
filled  with  liquid  gold.    "  It  is  emptied,"  he  adds,  "  every  year 

;i ,  with  an  hundred  earthen  pitchers,  which  are  broken,  when  the 

gold  is  indurated  at  the  bottom,  and  in  each  of  them  is  found 
gold  of  the  value  of  a  talent."  This  statement  of  Ktesias  is 
ridiculed  by  Larcher,  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  who  dwells 
emphatically  on  the  disproportion  of  the  produce  to  the  capacity 
of  the  fountain,  which  could  not  contain  less  than  a  cubic  toise 
of  the  liquid.  The  recital  of  the  historian,  however,  as  M.  Sal- 
verte justly  remarks,  is  defective  only  in  using  the  phrase,  liquid 
gold,  in  place  of  gold  suspended  in  water,  Tne  individual  par- 
ticles of  the  metal  are  not  visible  in  the  liquid  medium,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  gradiial  sub- 
sidence of  the  heavy  particles,  that  they  are  precipitated  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessels  which  contain  them. 

The  other  sources  of  the  marvellous  assigned  by  our  author, 
are  the  use  of  figurative  expressions,  and  a  poetical  style, — 

1^  errcmeous  explanations  of  emblematical  representations, — and 

the  adoption  of  apologues  and  allegories  as  real  facts.  In  illus- 
trating these  diTOrent  topics,  M.  Salverte  makes  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  record  of  ancient  history,  and 
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though  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  readers  would  derive  either 
pleasure  or  instruction,  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
or  from  any  brief  analysis  of  it,  yet  we  would  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  biblical  critic,  who  might  draw  from  it 
some  useftd  hints  both  for  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
Scriptures. 

From  the  class  of  wonders  which  have  their  origin  in  enthu- 
siasm, ignorance,  and  credulity,  M.  Salverte  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "  real  but  rare  phenomena,  which  have  been  exten- 
sively received  as  prodigies  due  to  the  intervention  of  Divine 
Power."     Although  our  author  has  scarcely  touched  upon  the 
subject,  the  most  magical  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  inex- 
plicable of  these  phenomena,  are  the  showers  of  stones  which 
nave  at  different  times,  and  in  various  places,  fallen  from  the 
atmosphere.    Many  examples  of  this  phenomenon  occurred  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  when  such  phenomena  were  asso- 
ciated in  point  of  time  with  political  or  even  with  domestic 
events,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  supernatural 
character,  and  as  indicating  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    Notwithstanding  the  distinct  accounts  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  fall  of  stones,  metals,  dust  and  rain  of 
various  kinds  and  colours,  they  were  invariably  discredited ;  and 
till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  or  till  the  year  1803,  when  more 
than  3000  fell  at  Aigle,  some  of  which  weighed  17  lbs.,  they  ex- 
cited little  notice  in  the  scientific  world.     The  analysis  of  these 
stones,  which  proved  them  to  be  different  fix)m  any  other  stones 
which  had  been  found  on  the  surface  or  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  opened  the  eyes  of  philosophers;  and  the  subject  of  aero- 
lites, as  they  were  callea,  became  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  modem  science.     The  writings  of  the  ancients 
were  eagerly  ransacked,  and  in  these  as  weH  as  in  the  records  of 
the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  numerous  well 
authenticated  examples  of  thisphenomenon  were  found.  In  1478, 
A.C.,  a  thunder  stone  fell  in  Crete.    In  1168  a  mass  of  iron  fell 
upon  Mount  Ida,  and  the  Ancyle  or  sacred  shield,  which  fell  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  and  which  had  nearly  the  same  shape  as 
meteoric  stones  which  in  our  own  times  fell  at  the  Cape  and  at 
Agra,  has  been  universally  regarded  as  an  aerolite.     A  large 
stone,  the  size  of  a  cart,  fell  at  JEgospotamos  in  A.c.  466,  and  was 

Sublicly  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.  So  frequently,  in- 
eed,  has  this  phenomenon  occurred,  that  not  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  without  many  examples  of  it 
having  been  recorded.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  so  few 
accidents  have  attended  the  descent  of  aerolites.  In  1790,  when 
a  shower  of  stones  fell  near  Boquefort^  in  the  vicinity  of  Bor- 
deaux, one  of  them,  which  was  15  inches  in  diameter,  forced 
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itself  through  the  roof  of  a  hut,  and  killed  a  herdsman  and  a 
bollock ;  and  in  July  1810,  a  huge  stone  fell  at  Shahabad  in 
India,  which  burned  five  villages,  and  several  men  and  women. 

Other  substances,  and  those  sometimes  of  a  veiy  singular 
character,  have  been  thrown  down  finom  our  atmosphere.  Prooo* 

Sius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  mention  a  heavy  shower  of  black 
ust  which  fell  at  Constantinople  about  the  year  478.  Showers 
of  f^  dust,  and  of  matter  like  coagulated  blood,  have  fidloi  at 
various  times,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanying  meteors, 
and  sometimes  along  with  aerolites.  Showers  of  what  has  been 
called  by  some  blood,  and  by  others  red  rain,  have  been  often 
recorded,  and  that  so  recently  as  1803 ;  showers  of  red  snow  oo- 
curred  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  colouring  matter  consisting 
of  silex,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron*  The  most  remarkable  oi 
these  was  the  snow  of  a  roee  eolouty  which  fell  to  the  depth  <^ 
five  feet  ten  inches  over  the  whole  surface  of  Camia,  Cadore, 
Belluna  and  Feltri.  Snow  and  hail  of  a  red  colour,  with  much 
red  dust  and  red  rain,  fell  over  all  Tuscanv  on  the  13th  and  14th 
March  1813,  and  a  brick-red  snow  fell  on  Tonal  and  other 
mountains  in  Italy,  on  the  15th  April  1816. 

Among  the  prodigies  of  ancient  times,  there  were  none  more 
remarkable  than  what  were  considered  as  ehawere  of  pieces  of 
Jleeh.  That  such  substances  were  found  on  the  surrace  of  the 
earth,  and  were,  therefore,  from  their  singularity,  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  On  the  sur&ce 
of  the  thermal  waters  of  Baden,  and  also  on  those  of  Ischia, 
there  has  been  found  a  substance  called  zoogene^  which  resembles 
the  human  flesh  covered  with  its  skin,  and  which,  when  distilled, 
furnishes  the  same  products  as  animal  matter.  M.  Gimbemat, 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  the  Journal  de  Phamuwie  for 
April  1821,  has  found  rocks  covered  with  it  near  the  chateau  of 
Lepomena,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Sinigaglia  and  Negropont. 

But  the  meteoric  wonders  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  colour  <^ 
blood  was  imparted  to  streams  of  water  and  showers  of  rain,  have 
a  close  parallel  in  a  phenomenon  in  natural  history  which  has  been 
observed  in  our  own  day,  and  which  M.  Salverte  has  mentioned 
only  in  a  few  lines.  Tnis  phenomenon  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1825,  when  the  lake  of  Morat  in  Switzerland  was  dyed,  as  it 
were,  with  a  red  substance,  which  ^^  coloured  it  in  a  manner 
so  extraordinary,  that  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  issues  from  it  were  struck  with  astonishment."  The 
phenomenon  continued  from  November  till  April  and  even  May. 
Early  in  the  day  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  in  the  lake,  but 
afterwards  red  lines,  long,  regular,  and  parallel,  are  observed 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  httle  distance  from  its 
banks.  The  suDstance  of  these  red  streaks  is  pushed  by  the  wind 
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into  the  small  bays,  and  heaped  round  the  reeds,  where  it  covers 
the  surface  of  the  lake  with  a  fine  reddish  foam,  forming  coloured 
streaks,  from  a  greenish  black  to  the  most  beautifrd  red.  A  putrid 
smell  is  exhaled  during  the  night  from  this  stamant  mass,  and 
it  afterwards  disappears,  to  re-appear,  in  a  sinular  manner,  in 
the  following  day.  The  perch  and  the  pike,  and  other  fish  in  the 
lake,  were  tinged  red,  as  if  they  had  been  fed  with  madder ;  and 
several  small  fish,  which  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe  and  to 
catch  flies,  died  with  convulsions  in  passing  through  this  red 
matter.  The  curious  phenomenon  whicn  we  have  now  described, 
has  been  found  by  M.  DecandoUe  to  be  enormous  quantities  of 
a  new  animal,  which  has  received  the  name  of  oscillatoria  rubes" 
censj  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  Haller  has  de- 
scribed as  a  purple  conferva  swimming  in  watef .  Although  this 
phenomenon  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  philosophers  tiiri825, 
It  is  said  to  happen  every  spring,  and  the  fishermen  announce 
the  fact  by  saying  that  the  lake,  is  in  flower.*  M.  Ehrenberg, 
while  navigating  the  Red  Sea,  observed  that  the  colour  of  its 
waters  were  owing  to  a  similar  cause.f 

In  the  natural  history  of  our  own  species,  M.  Salverte  finds 
many  examples  of  the  marvellous,  which,  though  discredited  by 
the  sceptical,  have  been  confirmed  bv  modem  authors.  Some  of 
the  more  ancient  Greek  writers,  such  as  Trigonus  and  Aristaeus 
speak  of  pigmies  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  of  a  people  who  have 
their  eyes  m  their  shoulders — of  anthropophagi  existing  among 
the  Northern  Scythians — ^and  of  a  country  named  Albania^  where 
men  are  bom  with  white  hair,  who  can  scarcely  see  during  the 
day,  but  whose  vision  is  perfect  at  night.  Although  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  has  treated  these  relations  as  incredible,  yet  M.  Salverte  is 
of  opinion  that  they  are  true,  that  the  Laplanders  and  the  Sa- 
moiedeans  are  the  types  of  the  two  first  races,  and  the  AUnnos  of 
the  third.  Ktesias  places  the  pigmies  in  the  middle  of  Asia, 
and  these  are  consiaered  by  M.  Salverte  to  be  similar  to  the 
Ainoa  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  who  are  only  four  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  long  hair.  Our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Horner, 
saw  in  Boutan  an  individual  of  a  very  diminutive  race.  "  Some 
ancient  authors,"  says  M.  Salverte,  "  have  placed  the  pigmies  in 
Africa.}    A  French  traveller,  M.  MoUien,  found  in  tne  Tenda- 

*  Les  Memoires  de  la  Sociiti  de  Physique  et  d*Iligt,  NaU  de  Geneve.  Tom.  iii., 
part  2.  ;  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  S^cience^  April,  1827.    Vol.  vi.,  p.  307. 

■f*  La  Revue  Encyclopedique,    Tom.  xxiii.,  p.  783. 

X  Aristotle  places  them  among  the  marshes  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  He- 
rodotns  assigns  the  same  locality  to  his  Troglodyles,  and  the  correctness  of  this  as- 
sertion is  confirmed  by  Major,  now  Sir  William  Comwallis  Harris,  who  learned 
when  in  Shoa,  that  a  pigmy  race,  called  the  Doko,  inhabited  the  extensive  wilder- 
ness which  bounds  Ca&  on  the  south.  They  do  not  much  exceed  four  feet  in 
height    Both  sexes  go  naked  ;  the  men  faaye  no  beard.    They  live  on  roots  and 
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Mai^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio-ffrand^  a  race  which,  he  says,  are 
remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  their  size,  and  the  weakness  of 
their  limbs."*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Keymis,  were  informed 
by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  that  there  existed  on  the  American 
continent  a  race  of  men  who  had  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders 
and  their  mouths  in  their  breast ;  or,  as  the  French  translator  of 
Raleigh's  account  of  Guiana  puts  it — ^who  had  very  short  necks 
and  very  high  shoulders.  M.  Salverte  has  said  nothing  of  the 
Fataffonians,  but  we  ha^e  heard  on  the  authority  of  a  recent 
traveuer,  that  their  apparent  size  arises  firom  the  great  het^t 
of  their  shoulders ;  ana  if  any  of  our  tall  male  readers  wiU  draw 
himself  up  so  that  his  head  sinks  between  his  elevated  shoul- 
ders, and  if  he  stalks  through  the  room  on  tiptoe  he  will  not 
fall  short  of  the  l^atagonian  giants. 

M.  Salverte  has  entertained  his  readers  at  some  length  with 
an  account  of  a  few  of  those  monstrous  births,  which  have 
been  so  ably  classified  and  described  as  a  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory by  M.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire ;  but  as  we  do  not  ourselves 
take  any  interest  in  this  department  of  the  marvellous,  we  shall 
presume  that  our  readers  nave  the  ^same  disrelish  for  it.  The 
Siamese  twins,  who  have  been  exhibited  in  our  own  times,  and 
in  our  own  country,  and  who  formed  the  most  elegant  and  inter- 
esting specimen  of  this  kind  of  prodigy,  have  not  even  been 
noticed  fcy  our  author.  Were  we  to  give  the  wonders  of  physi- 
ology a  place  amon^  the  occult  sciences,  we  should  occupy  the 
rest  of  our  space  wim  the  most  marvellous  details.  There  would 
pass  in  review  before  u»: — youths  with  horns,  and  men  with  homy 
stumps ;  spotted  and  piebald  negroes,  and  men  who  change  the 
colour  of  their  skin ;  boys  who  recover  their  speech  in  a  <&eam, 
and  girls  who  preach  in^  their  sleep ;  men  wno  lived  eighteen 
years  on  water,  and  women  fifty  years  on  whey,  and  others  with- 
out any  drink  at  all ;  persons  who  survived  six  days  without  food 
under  snow,  and  seven  days  in  coal  pits ;  ladies  who  talk  without 
tongues,  execute  difficult  pieces  of  music  in  their  sleep,  and  who 
lose  and  regain  their  musical  ear;  Englishmen  wno  live  on 
opium,  and  Mahommedsms  who  eat  corrosive- sublimate ;  soldiers 
that  are  slain  by  the  wind  of  a  ball,  and  sailors  who  swallow 
buttons  and  clasp-knives;  and  we  should  bring  up  the  rear 
with  a  heterogeneous  array  of  tiny  children  that  go  into  pint 


ants,  which  they  dig  with  their  nnpared  nails.  They  are  ignorant  of  fire,  and  have 
no  Idng,  no  laws,  no  arts,  no  arms  ;  and  but  a  <*  Klinunering  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being."  They  are  annually  hunted  by  the  slave  dealers  around  them,  and  when 
surrounded  in  the  bamboo  forests,  a  tnousand  of  the  Doko  will  often  surrender  to 
a  hundred  of  their  enemies.  See  Harris'  H%gkland$  of  Ethiopia,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  63-67. 
*  Voya^  dans  Vinttriur  d^Afriqut.    Paris,  1820.    Tom.  it,  p.  110. 
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jugs,  aud^gantic  ones  that  would  fill  a  barrel ;  of  £9it  men,  and 
men  with  but  skin  and  bone ;  and  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  termin* 
ating  with  General  Tom  Thumb.  We  must  leave  these  subjects, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  the  physiological  conjurer,  and  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  more  inviting  topics  of  natural  magic. 

The  name  Magic  wajs  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  science  in 
which  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  Magi;    In  Egypt  and  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  East,  it  prevailed  m)m  the  earliest  times, 
and  wherever  it  did  prevail,  the  belief  in  it  was  sincere  and  uni« 
versal.   The  power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  was  believed 
to  reside  both  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  it  was  never  supposed 
that  the  exercise  of  this  power  oy  human  agency  was  any  en- 
croachment upon  what  was  foreordained,  or  anv  interference 
with  the  regular  and  harmonious  government  of  the  universe. 
Every  rival  sect,  however  hostile  to  each  other,  admitted  the 
power  of  their  respective  magicians,  and  the  truth  of  their  mira- 
cles ;  and,  though  a  master  spirit  either  of  good  or  of  evil  exer- 
cised dominion  over  the.  rival  necromancers,  yet  a  higher  power- 
directed  the  depositaries  of  supernatural  influence,  ana  limited  it 
to  its  proper  bearing  upon  human  affairs*     When  we  see  oppos-. 
ing  principles  come  into  competition,  the  inferiority  of  the  evil/ 
pnnciple  becomes  apparent.   Zoroaster,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  magic,  did  not  scruple  to  contend  with  the  sor-. 
cerers  of  his  day ;  and  the  superiority  of  his  science,  supposed  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  the  principle  of  good,  never  failed  to  triumph: 
over  the  ignorance  of  his  antagonists,  as  the  depositaries  of  an 
evil  influence.    Even  in  the  records  of  Divine  Truth,  we  find 
the  Egyptian  magicians  contending  with  the  prophet  of  the  true 
God.     Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  his  sorcerers,  Pharoah  sat  in 
judgment  over  me  rival  enchantments ;  but  though  he  at  first 

ijloried  ill  the  successful  miracles  of  his  priests,  he  at  last  acknow- 
edged  their  inferiority  to  Moses; — and  even  the  magicians  them- 
selves, when  they  saw  the  genuine  display  of  Divine  power,, 
voluntarily  cried  out  that  the  finger  of  God  was  there. 

But  it  was  not  often  that  the  incantations  of  human  skill, 
whether  wholly  acquired  by  the  magician,  or  communicated  to 
him  by  some  higher  power,  were  brought  into  collision  with 
the  miraculous  iofluence  which  was  given  to  the  prophets.   ^  con- . 
tinned  struggle  prevailed  among  the  magicians  themselves,  and 
he  who  was  the  surest  prophet,  and  the  most  expert  wonder- 
worker, was  regarded  as  the  ficiend  and  favourite  of  the  gods. 
The  abettors  of  different  religions,  and  the  priests  who  presided 
over  the  temples  of  rival  gods,  were  thus  lea  to  call  to  their  aid* 
all  the  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  science  * 
could  lend  them ;  and  thus  did  the  heathen  temple  become  at 
once  the  sanctuary  of  worship  and  the  seat  of  knowledge. 

VOL.  III.     NO.  v.  *        B 
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AcoordiDjg  to  an  andent  aatboTi  the  nuupc  of  the  fThaMetnn 
ooDfiisted  o/three  parts.  Tbe/rs^  pari  emoodied  the  Imowledge 
of  plantsy  animali,  and  metals ;  the  second  indicated  the  season 
of  tne  year,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  miracnlooa 
works  could  be  most  readily  produced ;  and  the  tUrd  was  oecn- 
pied  with  the  details  of  ffesturee  and  cabalistic  w<Mrds,  and  other 
mummeries,  which  were  neld  to  be  die  necessary  accompaniments 
of  the  magical  art.  This  system  of  tmth  and  falsehood  combined, 
varied  £rom  age  to  ace,  ana  assumed  new  forms  suited  to  thech»* 
racter  and  superstition  of  the  neople  over  whom  it  was  to  be 
wielded*  The  common  arts  of  Ubb,  which  were  in  earh*  times  in- 
cluded among  its  mysteries,  gradually  diffused  themselves  among 
the  uninitiated;  thie  truths  of  science  disiq>peared,  while  the 
processes  and  methods  which  ^nmng  firom  tnem  continued  in 
practice;  and  the  tricks  of  the  eharlatw,  and  the  deceptions  of  the 
Jugder  became  at  last  the  staple  commodities  of  the  magician. 

After  a  learned,  but  not  very  interesting,  discussion  dt  varions 
questions  connected  with  the  history  and  degradation  of  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  M.  Salverte  procee<u  in  his  tenth  chapter  to  enu- 
merate the  wonders  which  the  practice  of  the  occult  sciences 
enabled  the  magician  to  exhibit,  and  he  «ves  the  following  poeti- 
cal account  of  me  initiation  of  a  youthfu  aspirant  into  the  awful 
B^steries  of  his  profession : — 

^  At  first  immoveaUe,  and,  as  itwere,  eliainedin  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness as  deep  as  that  of  the  ii^emal  regions,  if  vivid  lightnings  pieroe 
the  gloom  which  surrounds  him,  it  is  only  to  display  its  horrors.  By 
means  of  their  terrific  gleams,  he  sees,  and  vet  cannot  discover  the 
monstiious  figures  and  spectres  which  rise  before  him.  Serpents  hiss 
beside  him ;  wild  beasts  howl ;  rocks  tumble  with  a  crai^  and  the  echo 
repeats  and  prolongs  in  the  distance  these  alarming  sounds.  An  inter- 
vid  of  calm  succeeds;  and  such  still  is  his  emotion,  that  the  slightest 
noise,  and  the  most  agreeable  sound  causes  him  to  start  The  scene 
suddenly  brightens,  and  be  sees  it  changing  around  him  in  its  a^>ect  and 
its  movements ;  the  earth  trembles  under  his  feet,  sometimes  rising  as 
a  mountain,  and  sometimes  sinking,  as  it  were,  into  a  deep  gulf.  He 
is  suddenly  lifted  up,  or  quickly  carried  away,  without  knowing  the  im- 
pelling power  iM^di  he  obeys.  The  paintings  and  statues  around  him 
seem  endowed  with  Hfe.  The  bust  of  bronse  lAieds  its  tears.  Tlie  col* 
lossal  figures  move  and  walk,  and  die  statues  give  forth  a  harmonious 
melody.  He  advances,  and  centaurs,  harpies,  gorgons,  and  hydras 
with  their  hundred  heeds^  surround  and  threaten  lum,  while  ghastly 
forms,  without  bodies,  make  sport  either  of  his  fears  or  of  his  courage. 
Phantoms,  having  the  perfect  resemblance  of  men  whom  the  grave  has 
long  concealed^— men  whom  he  admired  or  loved,  flit  before  his  eyes, 
and  mock,  without  ceasing,  the  embraces  which  they  seem  to  demre. 
The  thunder  growls,  the  lightnings  flash,  the  waters  kindle  and  roll  in 
torrents  of  fire.  A  substance,  dry  and  solid,  ferments,  mehs,  and 
transforms  itself  into  waves  of  foaming  blood !    Here  the  condemned 
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try  in  yarn  to  fill  a  shaUow  urn,  but  the  liquid  wbich  they  onceas* 
ingly  pour  out,  never  rises  above  its  level.  There  the  Menda  of  the 
divinity  prove  their  ri^t  to  their  title  by  braving  boiling  water,  red- 
hot  iron,  melted  brass,  and  burning  piles.  They  make  .the  wildest  and 
most  ferocious  animals  obey  them ;  they  give  tiie^XHumand^  andenor* 
mous  serpents  crawl  at  thdr  feet;  they  seize  the  asp  and  the  viper, 
and  they  tear  them  in  pieces,  while  the  reptBes  daxe  not  retaliate  by 
their  bite.  The  aspirant  now  hears  the  near  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
It  calls  him;  be  replies  to  its  questions ;  it  issues  its  orders  io  him ;  it 
pronounces  its  oracles,  and  yet  everything  arotmd  him  is  inanimate, 
and  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  plaice  whence  the  words  seem  to  is* 
sue,  the  less  he  perceives  the  cause  which  produces  them^-^the  voice 
by  which  lliey  reach  his  ear.  At  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  vault,  inac* 
cessible  to  day,  a  light  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  sun,  suddenly  brealu 
forth,  and  reveals  to  him,  even  in  the  distance,  enchanted  gardens,  and 
a  palace  whose  splendour  and  magnificence  mark  it  as  the  abode  of 
the  immortal  gods.  There  the  gods  themselves  appear  to  him,  and  by 
the  most  august  signs  reveal  to  him  their  presence.  His  erpe  sees  them, 
his  ear  hears  them.  His  reason  disturbed — his  mind  distracted — ^his 
thoughts  absorbed  by  the  many  marvels,  abandon  him ;  and  dazzled 
with  the  sight,  and  beside  himself — ^he  adores  the  glorious  indications  of 
superhuman  power,  and  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ^vinity."—- 
Tom.  i.,  pp.  268-272. 

When  the  aspirant  has  thus  witnessed  many  of  llie  most  striking 
wonders,  and  has  shewn  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  priest- 
hood; he  is  initiated  into  secrets  still  more  proiound,  and  instruct- 
ed in  processes  still  more  mysterious  and  sublime.  These  new 
powers  over  man  and  the  elements,  are  thus  eloquently  expressed 
Dy  our  author,  as  if  he  were  himself  announcing  them  to  the  ini- 
tiated aspirant : — 

^^  Servant  of  a  God,  now  beneficent  and  now  avenging,  but  ever  om* 
nipotent — ^man  and  the  elements  shall  obey  thee.  Thou  shalt  astonish 
the  multitudes  by  thine  abstinence  fi*om  food ;  and  thou  shalt  penetrate 
them  with  gratitude  for  rendering  salubrious  the  unwholesome  beverage, 
which  an  excess  of  thirst  has  forced  them  to  accept.  Thou  shalt  un« 
settle  the  spirits  of  men ;  thou  shalt  plunge  them  into  animal  stupidity, 
or  into  ferocious  rage,  or  thou  shalt  make  them  forget  their  griefi ; 
thou  shalt  rouse  even  to  &naticism  their  boldness  and  their  docility ; 
thou  shalt  fulfil  in  vision  their  most  ardent  desires ;  and  master  of 
their  imaginations,  thou  shalt  often,  without  any  material  agent,  act 
upon  their  senses,  and  rule  over  their  will.  The  arbiter  of  their  differ* 
ences,  thou  shalt  have  no  occasion,  like  themselves,  to  examine  wit* 
Besses  and  to  balance  testimonies — a  simple  proof  will  suffice  to  distin* 
guidh  the  innocent  and  truth-speaking  witness  £rom  the  guilty  person, 
and  the  perjurer,  struck  down  before  thee  by  a  painful  and  inevitable 
death.  In  their  maladies,  men  shall  implore  thine  aid,  and  at  thy 
voice  assistance  from  above  shall  heal  their  diseases.  Thou  shalt  even 
rescue  from  death  the  prey  which  he  has  already  seized.    Woe  be  to 
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him  who  shall  offend  thee.  Thou  shalt  strike  the  gnilty  with  blind- 
ness, with  leprosy,  and  with  death ;  thou  shalt  prohibit  the  earth  from 
yielding  its  fruits ;  thou  shalt  poison  the  air  which  they  breathe ;  the 
air,  the  vapours  shall  furnish  thee  with  wei^ns  against  thine  ene- 
mies. The  most  terrible  of  the  elements,  fire,  shall  become  thy  slave. 
It  shall  issue  spontaneously  at  thy  command ;  it  shall  dazsle  the  sig^t 
of  the  most  incredulous,  and  water  shall  not  be  able  to  extinguish  it. 
It  shall  burst  forth  terrible  like  thunder  against  thy  victims,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  it  shall  force  it  to  ingulf  them,  and 
shall  give  them  up  to  it  to  be  devoured.  The  heavens  even  shall  re« 
cognize  thy  power ;  thou  shalt  predict,  either  to  gratify  or  alarm,  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  convulsions  of  the  earth.  Thou 
shalt  turn  aside  the  lightning ;  thou  shalt  make  sport  of  its  fires ;  and 
trembling  man  shaU  believe  that  thou  hast  the  power  of  bringing  it 
down  upon  his  head." — ^Tom.  i.,  p.  272-274. 

Such  are  the  powers  with  which  magic  has  invested  its  vota- 
ries, and  such  the  influence  which  it  has  in  every  ace  exercised 
over  iterance  and  superstition.  To  us,  however,  wnom  science 
has  emightened,  and  over  whom  a  spurious  faith  has  wielded  none 
of  its  blighting  energies,  the  illusions  and  deceptions  so  powerful- 
ly emblazoned  in  the  preceding  extracts,  will  appear  but  as  the 
results  of  mechanical  dexterity  and  scientific  skill,  or  as  the  efiPects 
of  soporific  potions  which  drown  the  senses  without  deadening 
them — of  chemical  embrocations  which  protect  the  skin,  or  m 
pungent  odours  and  penetrating  liniments  which  disturb  the 
senses,  or  act  with  energy  upon  the  nerves. 

In  proceeding  to  show  how  all  these  effects  have  been  produced, 
our  author  does  not  pretend  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, positive  indications  of  that  scientific  knowledge  which  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  them  requires ;  but  he  believes  that 
the  ancients  had  the  means  of  performing  die  wonders  which  they 

1)rofe8sed  to  perform,  and  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  know- 
edge  which  was  thus  required  has  gradually  disappeared  during 
its  transition  through  the  temple  worship  and  the  secret  societies 
to  which  it  had  been  communicated. 

In  the  display  of  wonders  which  were  exhibited  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal aspirant,  the  motion  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  his 
rapid  transference  from  one  scene  of  the  drama  to  another,  were 
obviously  the  principal  parts  of  the  performance,  without  which 
all  the  rest  would  have  been  insufficient ;  and  hence  an  ingenious 
and  concealed  system  of  mechanical  locomotion '  was  required* 
That  such  machmes  €u;tually  existed,  may  be  inferred,  as  M.  Sal- 
verte has  shown,  from  various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Ca»- 
siodorus  defines  mechanics  as  "  the  science  of  constructing  mar- 
vellous machines,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reverse  the  entire  order 
of  nature."  Livy  informs  us,  that  in  the  disgracefril  mysteries 
which  were  denounced  by  the  Boman  magistrates  in  tlie  year  186 
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before  Christ,  those  who  refiised  to  take  a  part  in  them  were  tied 
to  machines,  and  were  said  to  be  hurried  off  by  the  Gods  into  se- 
cret  caves.*  The  persons  who  descended  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonixLS  to  consult  the  oracles,  were  placed  at  the  entrance,  which 
was  too  narrow  to  admit  a  man  of  the  middle  size.  When  his 
knees  were  introduced,  he  felt  himself  dragged  inwards  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  addition  to  this  mechanism,  there  was  another 
which  suddenly  enlarged  the  width  of  the  entrance.  When  the 
Indian  magi  conducted  Apollonius  into  their  temples  amid  a  sar 
cred  procession,  and  the  chanting  of  hymns,  the  earth,  which  they 
strucK,  keeping  time,  with  their  batons,  moved  like  an  agitated 
sea,  and  raisea  them  to  the  height  of  two  steps,  and  then  replaced 
them  on  their  former  level,  lliat  such  machinery  actually  ex- 
isted, may  be  inferred  also  from  the  present  state  of  some  of  the 
ancient  temples,  where  grooves  and  apertures,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  mechanism  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Ingenious,  however,  as  these  pieces  of  scenic  mechanism  must 
have  been,  they  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  machineiy  of  the  present  day,  contemplated  either  in  the 
vastness  of  its  power,  or  in  the  ingenuity  and  delicacy  of  its 
applications :  The  mighty  steam  engine — ^whether  we  view  it 
in  its  individual  grancfeur  or  in  its  universal  dominion  over  all 
inferior  machinery — must  ever  be  the  great  autocrat  of  the  me- 
chanical world.  How  wide  are  its  provinces — how  extensive  its 
fields  of  enterprise— how  numerous  its  subjects,  and  how  diversi- 
fied their  aims  I  Over  the  ocean  and  the  estuary,  across  the  in- 
land sea  and  the  mountain  lake,  along  the  sinuous  river  and  the 
placid  stream,  it  passes  in  majestic  sweep  like  the  vapour-tailed 
comet  athwart  the  planetary  domains,  dispensing  blessmgs  in  its 
course,  and  gifts  yet  unrecognized  by  the  recipients  of  its  oounty. 
The  merchant  and  the  traveller,  the  naturalist  and  the  voluntary 
exile,  the  philanthropist  and  the  ambassador  of  heaven,  are  borne 
with  speea  and  safety  to  the  scenes  of  their  respective  labours. 
Man  meets  man,  interchanging  the  works  of  their  hands  or  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  soil.  Antipodes,  who  have  hitherto  been  planted  with 
foot  opposite  to  foot,  now  stand  in  parallel  intercourse  and  cranio- 
logicai  proximity.  The  white  man  and  the  black,  the  serf  and 
the  freeman,  the  liberated  slave  and  his  repentant  master,  com- 
mune on  each  other's  sufferings  and  aspirations,  and  prepare  for 
that  reign  of  peace  which  is  gradually  evolving  from  tne  mysteri- 
ous doud  that  now  overhangs  the  nations.    Nor  are  its  labours 


*  Raptos  a  diis  homines  dici,  quos  machinse  illigatos  ex  conspectu  in  abditos 
speeuB  abripiant  eoe  ease,  aui  sunt  oonjnrare,  aut  aociari  faoinoriboB  noluerint. — 
^t.  Liv.  Lib.,  xxxiv.,  cap.  13. 
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less  nuKnrdkms  and  less  beneficent  within  the  more  limited  range 
of  our  daily  interests  and  observation,  Hereitstands  atthemine 
head  disembowelling  the  earth  of  its  treasures — ^there  ddiTering 
it  firom  its  saperflaons  waters  or  depriving  it  of  ita  deleterions  or 
explosive  atmosphere.  Here  it  has  its  fixed  abode  in  the  factory, 
giving  life  and  motion  to  the  various  combinations  of  art  which 
prepare  for  onr  nse  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life — there  it 
takes  its  locomotive  fiight  al<Mig  oar  pathways  of  iron,  shortening 
time  and  space,  and  nnitimz  in  one  brotherhood  the  most  distant 
and  diawvered  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Wherever,  in- 
deed, its  throne  is  reared  it  exercises  a  beneficent  sovereignty, 
feeding  and  clothing  man — sabjngatin^  the  material  worid  to  ms 
«ue,  and  summoning  all  hia  intellectud  powers  to  make  new  d^ 
mands  upon  its  libendity,  and  draw  new  prises  firom  its  treasure 
house. 

In  the  bud^  of  wonders  which  the  ancient  priests  opened  to 
the  astounded  neophytes,  the  phaiomena  ef  sound  perfiMrmed 
•n  effective  part.  ^  tW  loan  of  tbimder  were  sa^aMd  to 
precede  the  approach  of  the  gods,  or  to  accompanv  the  re* 
spouses  of  their  oracles.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  labyrinths 
of  Egypt  contained  several  palaces  so  constructed  that  when 
the  doors  were  opened  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  were  r&> 
verberated  firom  its  walls.  The  sweet  sounds  which  at  another 
time  ravished  the  ears  of  the  aspirant,  issued  fix>m  metallic  rods 
or  other  acoustic  instruments  placed  behind  the  wainscot  of  the 
temple,  and,  in  Salverte's  opinion,  the  sounds  of  human  vmoes 
were  produced  by  hydraulic  organs,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  anci^its.  In  tbe  treatise  on  rivers  and  mountains,  ascribed 
to  Pausanias,  we  are  told  that  a  marvdlous  stone  was  jJaced  as  a 
sentinel  at  the  entrance  to  a  treasury,  and  that  robbers  were 
scared  away  by  the  trumpet  accent  whidi  it  sentforth.  Minera* 
logy  presents  us  with  several  stones  which  have  the  property  %d 
resonance,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  of  this  descriptum  was 
so  suspended  as  to  be  struck  by  a  metallic  projection  when  the 
external  door  of  the  treasuiy  w»  (^>ened.  Strong  boxes,  or 
safes  as  they  are  called,  have  been  made  in  modem  times  which 
emitted  sounds  to  alarm  their  owners  when  broken  into  surrepti- 
tiously ;*  and  we  have  seen  similar  boxes  which,  when  opened  by 
a  fake  key,  throw  out  a  battery  of  cannon  and  shoot  the  mtruder. 
The  dinkstone  indicates  by  its  veiy  name  its  sonorous  Qualities. 
The  red  granite  of  the  Thebaid  in  Egypt  possesses  similar  pro- 
perties, and  so  musical  are  the  granitic  rocks  on  tiie  banks  of  the 


*  M.  Salverte  states  that  Louis  XV.  possessed  one  of  these^  a^d  that  Napoleon 
was  offered  one  at  Vienna  in  1809. 
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Orinoco  that  thdr  sounds  are  ascribed  to  witchcraft  foy  the  natives^ 
while  the  stones  themselves  are  called  bj  the  missionaries  loxaa 
de  mimca.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Mawe,  informs  us  that  there 
are  large  blocks  of  basalt  in  Brasil  which  emit  rery  dear  sounds 
when  struck,  and  hence  this  property  of  particular  stones  has 
induced  the  Chinese  to  employ  them  in  the.  rabrication  of  musical 
instruments.  Within  the  last  few  years,  indeed,  an  artizan  in 
Keswick  has  exhibited  in  many  parts  of  the  island  a  piano  en- 
tirely composed  of  shbs  of  rock,  upon  which  difficult  pieces  of 
music  are  performed. 

Among  the  acoustic  wonders  of  the  indents  were  the  magical 
efiects  produced  by  yentriloqu&m.  Children  wei«  made  to  speak 
at  the  moment  of  their  l»rtn,  and  statues,  animals,  and  trees  ap- 
propriated the  words  which  issued  firom  the  closed  lips  of  the  ven- 
triloquist. The  apparatus  called  the  InvisAle  Girl—«a  invention 
of  modem  times,  in  which  questions  are  received  and  answered 
by  the  mouth  of  a  suspended  trumpet,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
deceptions.  The  apeakir^  heade  of  the  ancients  contained  the 
temunation  of  tubes  which  communicated  with  living  orators 
concealed  either  behind  them  or  at  a  distance.  The  speaking 
head  of  Orpheus,  of  btxAl  cdebrity  among  Ihe  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, uttem  in  this  maimer  its  oracular  responses  at  Ledbos. 
The  head  <^  the  Sa^e  Mimer,  which  the  Seanmnavian  magician 
Odin  encased  in  gold,  gavB  forth  its  responses  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a  divine  revelation.  Pc^e  Garbert  constructed  a  speaking 
head  of  brass  about  a  j>.  1000 ;  and  Albertus  Ma^us  completea 
another  which  not  only  moved  but  spoke.  Lucian  informs  ub 
that  the  statue  of  Escufapius  was  made  to  speak  W  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  v(»ce  from  behmd^  through  the  gullet  of  a  crane  to  the 
mouth  €^  ike  figure.  An  examination  S  the  statues  found  at 
Alexandria,  im&cated  the  same  process ;  and  when  the  wooden 
head  spokB  through  aspeaking  trumpet  sX  the<court  of  GhariesII., 
a  popish  priest,  to  whose  tongue  it  owed  its  ^Scacy,  was  found 
conoeolea  in  the  adjoinuig  apartment. 

Our  limits  will  not  pecmit  as  to  domorellMaimeDticmtheTocal 
powers  of  the  granite  statue  of  M^nnon  in  Egypt.  Sir  A.  Smith, 
an  English  traveller,  distinctly  heard  the  sounds  issmng  from  it 
in  tiie  morning ;  and  while  ot&rs  ascribe  them  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  sounds  in  granite  rocks,  M.  Salverte  regards  them  as  wholly 
artificial,  and  the  work  of  Egyptian  priestcrm ;  and  he  contrives 
a  complicated  apparatus  of  lenses,  levers,  and  hammers,  by  which 
he  supposes  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  prime  mover,  pro- 
duces the  marvellous  sounds*  Akonside,  in  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  has  abo  alluded  to  a  mechanism  of  strings  put  in 
motion  by  the  sotar  beams. 
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For  as  old  Memnon's  image  l<Hig  renown'd 
By  &,bling  NUus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  rs^y,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Concealing,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains.  Book  i.,  p.  109. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  acoustic  wonders  which  the 
natural  world  presents  to  us  is  the  Jebel  Naxkous,  or  the  "  Moun- 
tain of  the  Bell/'  a  low  sandy  hill  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petr^ea,  which  aives  out  sounds  varying  iroxa  that 
of  a  humming  top  to  thunder,  wnile  the  sand,  either  from  uatural 
or  artificial  causeS|  descends  its  sloping  flanks.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed in  our  own  times  by  M.  Seetzen,  a  German  traveller,  and 
also  by  Mr  Gray  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  but  as  their 
descriptions  have  been  already  published  in  different  English, 
works*  we  shall  not  again  refer  to  them.  A  more  recent  travel- 
ler, Lieut.  Wellstedtf  of  the  Indian  navy,  who,  while  survejring 
a  portion  of  the  Eed  Sea  in  1830,  visited  this  celebrated  moun- 
tam,  and  with  whom  we  have  had  an  opportimity  of  conversing 
upon  the  subject,  has  given  the  following  description  of  its  acoustic 
properties : — 

'^  Jebel  Narkous  forms  one  of  a  ridge  of  low  caloareous  hills  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3^  miles  firom  the  beaoh,  to  which  a  sandy  plain,  extending 
with  a  gentle  rise  to  their  base,  connects  them.  Its  height,  about  400 
feet,  as  well  as  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  a  light  coloured 
friable  sandstone,  is  about  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  chain  ;  but  an 
inclined  plain  of  almost  impalpable  sand  rises  at  an  angle  of  40^^  with 
the  horizon,  and  is  bounded  by  a  semi-circle  of  rocks,  presenting 
broken,  abrupt,  and  pinnacled  forms,  and  extending  to  the  base  of  this 
remarkable  hUl.  Although  their  shape  and  arrangement  in  some  re- 
spects may  be  said  to  resemble  a  whispering  gaUery,  yet  I  determined 
by  experiment  that  their  irregular  sur^e  renders  them  but  ill  adapted 
to  the  production  of  an  echo.  Seated  on  a  rock  at  the  base  of  the  fidop- 
ing  eminence,  I  directed  one  of  the  Bedowins  to  ascend,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  reached  some  distance  that  I  perceived  the  sand  in  motion 
rolling  down  the  hill  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  It  did  not,  however, 
descend  in  one  continued  stream,  but  as  the  Arab  scrambled  upwards  it 
spread  out  laterally,  and  upwards,  until  a  considerable  portion  ef  the 
surface  was  in  motion.  At  their  conunencement  the  sounds  might  be 
comp&red  to  the  faint  strains  of  an  Eolian  harp  when  its  strings  first 
catch  the  breeze ;  as  the  sand  became  more  violently  agitated  by  the 
increased  velocity  of  the  descent,  the  noise  more  nearly  resembled  that 
produced  by  drawing  the  moistened  fingers  over  glass.  As  it  reached 
the  base  the  reverberations  attained  the  loudness  of  distant  thunder. 


*  Brewster's  Letters  on  Natural  Afagie^  Letter  !x. ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Scieneey  No.  xi.,  p.  53,  and  No.  xiii.  p.  51. 
f  TraieU  in  Arabia,    Vol.  ii.,chap.  2,  p.  23-25.    London,  1838 
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having  recourse  to  the  magician's  i^and,  we  may  deprive  any 
mirror  of  its  reflective  power,  by  merely  breathing  upon  it,  or 
conveying  to  it  a  fihn  o£  vapour  which  will  disappear  quicUy  or 
slowly,  according  to  the  temporattue  of  the  mirror,  or  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosph^ie  in  which  it  is  placed. 

With  mirrors  and  specula  lor  his  ntensils,  the  magician  is  pre- 
pared for  the  most  supematnral  exhibitions.  The  ancients  had 
particular  places  (Nekyomantion)  specially  consecrated  to  the  rais- 
ms  of  the  dead,  and  tne  apparition  of  tneir  images  or  shades. 
These  were  images  either  formed  on  the  wall,  or  any  white  ffroond, 
and  were  generally  dumb  r^resentations,  unless  when  Ihe  ven- 
triloquist added  his  science  to  perfect  the  illusion.  Sosnetimes 
they  were  formed  on  the  wreaths  or  clouds  of  smoke  which  rose 
from  the  burning  incense.  The  objects  from  which  these  optical 
pictures  were  obtained,  wexe  either  painted  likenesses,  or  busts, 
or  they  might  be  living  persons  themselves,  dressed  and  painted 
so  as  to  resemble  the  god  or  the  hero  who  was  to  be  summcned 
from  his  retreat.  In  one  of  these  magical  abodes.  Homer  makes 
Ulysses  converse  with  his  friends  raised  from  the  dead,  and  a 
crowd  of  apparitions  and  a  frightfrd  noise  interrupt  the  conversar 
tion.  We  are  informed  by  Jamblichus  that  tne  gods,  when 
evoked  by  the  nu^cian,  appeared  among  the  vapours  disengaged 
from  the  fire;  and  when  the  statue  of  Hecate  was  mMe  to 
laugh  amid  the  smoke  of  bmrning  incenae,  it  was  probaUj 
the  image  of  a  living  person  wearing  the  sorcerei^s  costume. 
But  even  this  supposition  is  not  necessary.  The  resources  of  the 
magician  might  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his  laughing  friend : 
The  grave  image  of  the  grave  statue  of  Hecate  mi^ht  have  been 

auicMy  replaced  by  a  laughing  image  from  a  lauding  statue  of 
lie  same  personage. 
But  the  same,  and  even  more  astonishing  e£Pects,  mid^t  be 
produced  by  simpler  means.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  DNavid  Biew* 
ster,  at  the  British  Association  at  York,  that  the  rigid  features 
of  a  white  bust  might  be  made  to  move  and  vaiy  their  expression, 
sometimes  smiling  and  sometimes  frowning,  by  moving  rapidly 
in  front  of  the  bust  a  bright  li^ht,  so  as  to  nuu^e  the  lights  and 
shadows  take  every  possible  direction,  and  various  degrees  of 
intensity.  Hence,  if  such  a  bust  is  fdaced  before  a  concave  mir^ 
ror,  its  image,  like  that  of  Hecate,  may  be  made  to  do  more  than 
smile  when  it  is  cast  upon  the  smoky  wreaths. 

The  employment  of  phantasmagoric  exhibitions  by  the  anci^ts 
is  clearly  mdicated  by  Damascius,  in  his  account  or  the  manifest 
tati<m  of  Osiris  by  the  Alexandrian  priests.  ^  There  smpeared," 
says  he,  ^  on  the  wall  of  the  temple,  a  mass  of  Egh^  which 
seemed  at  first  very  remote.  It  transformed  itself,  while  contract- 
ing its  dimensions,  into  a  face  evidently  divine  and  supematnral. 
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occasioned  by  the  mutaal  impact  of  the  particles  of  sand  against 
each  other.  If  a  musket  bail  passing  through  the  air  emits  a 
whistling  note,  each  individual  particfe  of  sand  must  do  the  same^ 
however  faint  be  the  note  which  it  yields^  and  the  accumulation 
of  these  infinitesimal  vibrations  must  constitute  an  audible 
sound,  varying  with  the  number  and  velocity  of  the  monps 
particles.  Inlike  manner,  if  two  plates  of  silex  or  quartz,  wiiicE 
are  but  large  crystals  of  sand,  give  out  a  musical  somKi  .rheii 
mutually  struck,  the  impact  or  collision  of  two  minute  crystals  or 
particles  of  sand  must  do  the  same,  in  however  infisrior  a  degree, 
and  the  union  of  aU  these  sounds,  though  simdy  impwwptihle, 
may  constitute  the  musical  notes  of  the  B^  Mountain  or  the 
lesser  sounds  of  the  trodden  searbeach  of  Eigg. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  those  prodigies  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  optical  combinations.  This  class  of  wonders  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  any  of  those  which  have  a  purely  sdentinc 
origin.  As  the  science  of  optics  deals  especially  with  images  either 
of  animate  or  inanimate  ornects  which  can  be  diminbhed  or  en* 
larged,  multiplied  or  inverted,  thrown  upon  smoke,  into  the  air,  or 
upon  the  grcMind^  or  upon  the  walls  or  ceiling  of  an  apartment, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  magician  may  apply  these  resources  in  ef- 
fecting the  most  extraordmary  exhibitions.  It  is  to  the  eve,  ren* 
dered  sensitive  or  &ithless  by  fear,  or  even  when  in  the  ndl  poa- 
session  of  its  powers  of  scrutiny  and  detection,  that  the  spectres 
and  apparitions  which  form  the  staple  of  the  supematund,  invar- 
riably  present  themsdves.  The  illusions  of  the  ear  we  may  ques- 
tion ;  and  even  those  of  the  taste,  the  touk^h,  and  the  smell,  may 
be  liable  to  suspicion ;  but  we  never  doubt  the  existence  of  what 
stands  foUy  before  us,  whether  it  appeaU  to  our  individual  obwiv 
vation,  or  to  the  concurring  senses  of  our  associates. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  ancients  used  mirrors  of  silvBr« 
.teeI,^dofspe^um.u.ete^co«poaedofcoiyeraudtin.  It.pl 
pears  itoxn  a  passage  m  FMny,  that  mirrors  of  giass  were  msnu- 
mctured  at  Sidon,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
possessed  the  art  of  increasing  the  reflective  power  of  th^  pos- 
terior surface ;  and  therefore  they  could  be  used  only  when  a 
verv  fiunt  image  was  required,  or  when  the  person  or  object  was 
hignly  illuminated.  Auhis  GelMus  has  mentioned  another  kind 
of  mirror  which,  though  it  rave  distinct  images  in  one  {dace,  lost 
its  power  of  reflexion,  or  rather  of  forming  images,  when  carried 
to  another  place  (aliarsum  tranelatum).  Mr  Salveite  regards  this 
property  as  ^ther  the  result  of  slight  of  hand,  or  o£  ^^  something 
analogous  to  the  phenomena  of  pohirizsed  light,  which  ceases  to  be 
reflected  when  it  falls  at  a  certain  ande  upon  areflecting  body." 
The  last  ot  these  suppositions  is  clearfy  inadmissible,  and  without 
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having  recourse  to  the  magician's  i^and,  we  may  deprive  any 
mirror  of  its  reflective  power,  by  merely  breathing  upon  it,  or 
conveying  to  it  a  fihn  of  vapour  which  will  disappear  quicUy  or 
slowly,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  mirror,  or  the  diyness 
of  the  atmosph^ie  in  which  it  is  placed. 

With  mirrors  and  specolalbr  his  ntensils,  the  magician  is  pre- 
pared for  the  most  supematnral  exhibitions*  The  ancients  nad 
particular  places  (NekyomantioB)  spedallv consecrated  to  therais- 
ms  of  the  dead,  and  the  apparition  of  their  images  or  shades. 
These  were  images  either  formed  on  the  wall,  or  any  white  ffroond, 
and  were  generally  dumb  representations,  unless  when  the  ven* 
triloquist  added  his  science  to  perfect  the  illusion.  Soiaetimes 
they  were  formed  on  the  wreaths  or  clouds  of  smoke  which  rose 
from  the  burning  incense.  The  objects  fix>m  which  these  optical 
pictures  were  obtained,  were  either  painted  likenesses,  or  busts, 
or  they  might  be  living  persons  themselves,  dressed  and  painted 
so  as  to  resemble  the  god  or  the  hero  who  was  to  be  summcned 
from  his  retreat.  In  one  of  these  magical  abodes.  Homer  makes 
Ulysses  converse  with  his  £riends  raised  from  the  dead,  and  a 
crowd  of  iqpparitions  and  a  frightful  noise  interrupt  the  conversar 
tion.  We  are  informed  by  Jamblichus  that  tne  gods,  when 
evoked  by  the  magician,  appeared  among  the  vapours  disengaged 
from  the  fire;  and  when  the  statue  of  Hecate  was  made  to 
laugh  amid  the  smdce  of  burning  incense,  it  was  probably 
the  image  of  a  living  person  wearing  the  sorcerei^s  costume. 
But  even  this  supposition  is  not  necessary.  The  resources  of  the 
magician  might  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his  laughing  friend : 
The  grave  image  of  the  grave  statue  of  Hecate  mi^ht  have  been 

auicQ^  replaced  by  a  laughing  image  from  a  lauding  statue  of 
ie  same  personage. 
But  the  same,  and  even  more  astonishing  effects,  mid^t  be 
produced  by  simpler  means.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  I>Eivid  Brew* 
ster,  at  the  British  Association  at  York,  that  the  rigid  features 
of  a  white  bust  might  be  made  to  move  and  vary  their  espresraon, 
sometimes  smiling  and  sometimes  frowning,  by  moving  rapidly 
in  front  of  the  bust  a  bright  Ught,  so  as  to  make  the  lights  and 
shadows  take  every  possible  direction,  and  various  degrees  of 
intensity.  Hence,  if  such  a  bust  is  fdaced  before  a  concave  mir- 
ror, its  image,  like  that  of  Hecate,  may  be  made  to  do  more  than 
smile  when  it  is  cast  upon  the  smoky  wreaths. 

The  employment  of  phantasmagoric  exhibitions  bv  the  anci^ts 
is  clearly  mdicated  by  Damasdus,  in  his  account  of  the  manifest 
tation  of  Osiris  by  the  Alexandrian  priests.  ^  Thore  appeared," 
says  he,  ^  on  the  wall  of  the  temple,  a  mass  of  Hent,  which 
seemed  at  first  very  Temotc.  It  transformed  itself,  while  contraetr 
ing  its  dimensions,  into  a  fieice  evidently  divine  and  supernatural. 
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with  a  severe  aspect,  yet  blended  with  gentleneM,  and  eztremelj 
beaatiftil/'  This  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  figures  of 
the  modem  phantasmagoria,  produced  by  mirrors  or  lenses,  rise 
out  of  the  Imninous  imajro,  when  pat  out  of  focus. 

The  celebrated  feat  of  modem  necromancy  described  by  Ben- 
veniito  Cellini,  in  which  he  himself  was  an  actor,  thouj^  per- 
plexed with  unnecessary  and  misleading  details,  was  deariy  the 
work  of  a  magic  lantern  which  threw  me  pictures  of  gods  and 

j  demons  upon  the  wreaths  of  smoke,  while  the  spectators  were 

^  stupefied  or  intoxicated  with  noisome  or  exciting  odours,  which 

increased  their  liability  to  deception,  if  they  did  not  add  the  phan- 
tasms of  the  imagination  to  the  crowd  of  apparitions  with  which 

I  thgr  were  previously  encircled. 

"^  Mirrors  of  a  kind  different  fix>m  any  of  those  we  have  described, 

and  actinxr  upon  a  different  principle,  may  have  been  used  by  the 

I  ancients.  '^  AWot  of  this^kin/wa.,  aWt  15  yean  ago,  ^»nt 

to  India  firom  China,  where  they  were  verjr  uncommon.    They 

^  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a  Dutch  ship  from  Japan  several 

4  years  before,  and  to  have  excited  general  notice*     One  of  these 

mirrors,  which  was  described  to  us  by  G^rge  Swinton,  Eaq^ 
was  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  copper  and  tin.  On  the 
back  of  it  there  is  stamped  in  relief  certain  circles  with  a  kind  of 

t  Grecian  border.   Its  polished  face  is  so  convex  as  to  give  an  image 

of  the  human  face  half  its  natural  size,  and  when  it  was  made  to 
reflect  from  that  surface  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  white  ground, 
the  ima^  of  the  circles  with  the  Grecian  border,  as  stamped  upon 
the  back  was  distinctly  seen  in  tlie  luminous  area  on  the  woite 
ground.  On  the  back  of  another  mirror  was  a  dragon,  the  image 
of  which  was,  in  like  manner,  reflected  firom  the  polished  side. 
This  is  doubtless  a  very  magical  result,  and  the  instrument  which 
produces  it  might  be  made  a  fertile  source  of  deception.  There 
is  here  no  object  to  be  concealed.  The  elements  or  deception  all 
lie  within  the  mirror  itself,  and  the  apparition  requires  only  a 
strong  light  to  be  evoked.  Like  the  ablest  conjurers,  the  artist 
has  contrived  to  make  the  observer  deceive  himself — ^the  most 
insurmountable  of  all  kinds  of  deception.  The  figures  stamped 
on  the  back  are  the  source  of  this  self-deception.  The  picture 
in  the  luminous  area  is  not  an  image  of  the  figures  on  the 
back,  and  has  no  connexion  with  them  whatever,  excepting  in 
their  resemblance.  The  figures  on  the  back  are  merely  a  copy  of 
a  concealed  picture  which  is  somehow  or  other  formed  or  impressed 
in  the  polished  surfsu^  which  reflects  it.  The  figure  of  the 
dragon,  for  example,  may  be  delineated  in  shallow  Unes  on  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  previous  to  its  being  polished ;  or  it  may  be 
eaten  out  by  a  diluted  acid,  so  as  to  remove  only  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  metal.    The  surface  must  then  be  polished  upon 
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cloth^  which  will  polish  the  slightly  depressed  parts  of  the  metal 
as  highly  as  the  rest,  so  that  the  picture  of  the  dra^n  will  be 
wholly  invisible  to  the  eye«  A  curious  example  of  tnis  may  be 
seen  m  highly  polished  gUt  buttons^  upon  which  no  figure  what- 
ever can  be  seen  by  the  most  careful  examination,  and  yet  when 
they  are  made  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  held  close  to  them,  they  give  a  beautiAil  geome- 
trical figure,  with  ten  rays  issuing  from  tlie  centre,  and  termin- 
ating in  a  luminous  rim.  If,  in  place  of  the  sun  or  candle,  we 
were  to  use  a  small  bright  luminous  point,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  figure  given  by  the  Chinese  mirror  and  the  button  would  be 
much  more  distinct.* 

A  similar  illusion  might  be  produced  by  drawing  a  figure  with 
weak  gum  water  upon  uie  surface  of  a  convex  mirror.  The  thin 
film  of  gum  thus  deposited  on  the  outline  or  details  of  the  figure 
would  not  be  visible  in  dispersed  day  light,  but  when  made  to 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  those  of  a  divergent  pencil,  would 
be  beautifully  displayed  bv  the  lines  and  tints  occasioned  by  the 
diffiraction  o^  light,  or  the  mterference  of  the  rays  passing  through 
the  film  with  those  which  pass  by  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  enchanted  gardens  and  magnificent 
palaces,  the  residence  of  the  gods,  which  were  exhibited  during  the 
initiation  of  his  aspirant,  M.  Salverte  supposes  that  a  method  simi- 
lar to  that  used  in  the  diorama  was  employed.  In  this  beautiM 
invention  a  fine  painting,  visible  only  by  trani^tted  light,  rises 
into  existence  during  the  disappearance  of  another  on  the  same 
canvass,  visible  only  oy  reflected  light.  In  this  manner  a  cathe- 
dral, perfect  in  all  its  parts,  gradually  passes  into  one  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  splendia  abbey  of  Notre  Dame,  at  first  illuminated 
by  the  setting  sun,  gradually  passes  through  its  difierent  phases 
after  sunset,  till  its  interior  is  illuminated  with  artificial  lights, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  completes  the  mid- 
night representation  of  the  scene. 

The  dissolving  viewsj  another  beautiful  optical  combination  of 
the  present  day,  but  which  was  not  known  when  M.  Salverte 
wrote,  would  have  been,  or  perhaps  was,  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
ancient  mysteries.  By  means  of  two  mafflc  lanterns,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  summer  representation,  and  m  another  the  winter 
representation  of  the  same  landscape,  the  one  is  made  to  pass 
into  the  other  with  a  beauty  and  enect  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  The  same  effect  might  be  produced,  though  less  per- 
fectly, by  mirrors,  so  that  the  ancients  might  have  effected  any 
metamorphosis  they  chose  by  such  an  apparatus ;  they  might  have 
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thus  snmmoiied  the  dead  man  from  his  graye,  or  given  to  the 
pallid  corpse  both  life  and  motion. 

Another  optical  apparatus  which  we  believe  has  not  yet  been 
made  an  instrument  of  impostore.  might  be  made  available  by  the 
skdlhl  conjorer.  Could  we  alter  tne  focal  length  of  a  lar^  concave 
mirror,  we  might  make  the  image  of  a  statue  or  a  living  obiect 
move  or  walk  oackwards  and  forwards  in  the  air,  or  throngn  a 
lengthened  wreath  or  a  series  of  contiguous  clouds  of  smoke 
suited  to  its  reception.    Now  Bufibn  has  actually  taught  us  how 
to  bendalarge  flat  plate  of  glass  intoaconcave  mirror.     Hetook 
glass  plates  two  or  tnree  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  means  of  a  screw 
acting  upon  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  he  bent  it 
by  mechanical  pressure  into  diffiBrent  degrees  of  concavi^.    He 
improved  upon  this  idea  by  making  the  glass  plate  a  part  of  an 
air-tight  drum,  and  by  exhansdiiff  the  «r  with  an  air-pmnp,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  the  glass  into  a  concave  form. 
He  next  proposed  to  grind  the  central  part  of  the  plate  into  the 
shape  of  a  small  convex  lens,*  and  in  its  focus  to  place  a  sul- 
phur match,  so  that  when  the  plate  was  directed  to  the  sun,  his 
rays,  concentrated  by  the  lens,  would  inflame  the  match,  produce 
an  absorption  of  the  air,  and  consequently  a  vacuum.    In  this 
way  Button  jNToduced  mirrors  whose  shortest  focal  length  was  25 
feet ;  but  M.  Zeiher  of  St.  Petersburgh,  by  adoptiug  a  better 
process,  succeeded  in  bending  a  Venetian  plate  or  glass,  8  lines 
thick  and  20  Rhiidand  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  have  a  focal 
length  of  15  feet.    He  did  this  by  placing  a  bar  of  iron  across 
the  centre  of  the  plate  when  placed  in  a  ring.    The  plate  was 
kept  in  its  place  l^  a  thin  bar  of  iron  stretched  across  it,  and  hav- 
ing a  female  screw  in  the  centre.    This  thin  bar  was  then  pressed 
against  the  dass  bv  a  screw  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
cross  bar  ana  working  in  the  female  screw.    An  apparatus  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Bufibn  has,  we  understand,  been  lately  constructed 
by  our  ingenious  countryman  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  produces  the 
vacuum  by  simply  sucking  out  the  air  from  behind  the  plate  of 
glass. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  <^  modem  science  the  art  of  Photography 
fiumishes  us  with  the  most  striking.  Beyond  the  violet  extremity 
of  the  solar  spectrum  there  exist  certain  invisible  rays  which, 
though  not  appreciable  by  their  incidence  on  the  human  retina, 
have  yet  the  power  of  exercising  a  chemical  action  upon  a  Da- 
merreotype  pmte  or  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  rendered  sensitive  by 
me  Calotype  process  ot  Mr.  Talbot.    It  these  rays,  as  suggested 


*  It  18  singular  that  Baffbn  did  not  think  of  the  simpler  method  of  cementing  a 
lens  on  tlie  centre  of  the  pUte. 
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by  Mr.  Talbot,  were  iniarodiiced  into  a  dark  apartment  so  as  to 
&II  upon  tbe  persons  and  objects  which  it  contained,  the  sharpest 
eye  within  would  descry  nothing  athwart  the  thick  darikness  which 
surrounded  it*    But  if  a  camera,  famished  with  the  aenaitiye 

retina  of  an  iodised  plate,  or  a  sheet  of  calotype  paper,  were  directed 
to  the  party  in  the  room^  it  would,  in  a  kw  secondly  take  tibeir 
portraits,  r^Dord  their  passions,  and  reveal  their  deeds.  Were  this 
darkabodethelocaUty  of  crime,  and  the  shroud  of  night  the  cover 
of  the  criminal,  the  blank  yet  premant  tablet  would  surr^der  to 
the  astonished  sage  its  embosomeQ  phantoms — ^tlie  murderer  and 
his  bleeding  victinu 

Nor  is  tms  the  only  contribution  which  iliephotofienic  art  haa 
made  to  natural  mamc.  Professor  Moaer  of  KonigsMberg  has  dift- 
corered  that  all  bodies,  evenin  the  dark,  throw  oat  invisible  rays^ 
and  that  these  bodies,  when  placed  at  a  smaU  distance  from 
polished  sur&ces  of  all  kinds,  depictthemselves  upon  such  surfaces 
m  forms  which  remain  invisible  till  tiiey  are  devdoped  by  the 
human  breath,  or  by  the  vapours  of  mercury  or  iodine.  Even  if 
the  son's  image  is  made  to  pass  over  a  plate  of  glass,  the  light 
tread  of  its  rays  will  leave  behind  it  an  invisible  track  which 
the  human  breath  will  instantly  reveal.  Had  the  jgigantic  bird 
which,  in  the  prinueval  age,  left  its  footprints  nfoa  &  now  indu- 
rated sea  beach  as  a  stereotype  of  its  existence  and  its  character 
— ^had  that  bird  marched  over  a  sm&ce  of  glass  wxthoot  leaving 
any  visible  trace  of  its  path,  and  had  that  sor&ce  been  exempted 
from  other  agencies,  the  breath  of  the  modem  geologist  would 
have  revealed,  upon  the  vitreous  pavement^  the  footprint  and  the 
stride  of  the  feathered  colossus. 

But  while  visible  objects  thus  leave  behind  them  invisible  phan- 
toms, which  may  at  any  tune  be  summoned  into  view,  iimsible 
objects  may  also  impress,  or  leave  behind  them,  visible  and  per- 
sistent images.  This  portraitove  of  the  unseen  and  the  unknown 
may  be  msSie  mxm  sur&ces  with  which  the  objects  neither  are^ 
nor  have  been,  m  contact;  and  even  in  our  very  dwellings  may 
this  tomsmieiation  of  forma,  like  tlie  hand-writong  on  the  wi4 
surprise  or  alarm  us. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  several  obsorvers,  and  we  have  more 
than  once  seen  it,  that  a  plastered  ceiling  sometimes  exhibits  upon 
its  surface  the  forms  of  the  ioists  by  which  it  is  siupended.  The 
plasty  immediately  beneath  the  oeams  dries  less  cjuickly  than 
what  is  between  them,  and  admits  more  freely  into  its  pares  the 
finely  attenuated  matter  which  the  occasional  smoke  of  the  fire- 
jdace  conveys.  Were  the  magician,  therefore,  to  construct  the 
ceiling  of  his  closet  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  his  purposes,  and 
place  on  its  upper  side,  in  the  apartment  above,  either  a  skeleton 
or  its  imitation,  the  smoke  of  nis  incense^  or  the  wreaths  from 
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his  hookah)  would  soon  diapUy,  on  the  whitened  sorfiuse  beneath, 
the  hideous  osteology  which  it  conceals.  By  the  exhalations  thus 
modelled  and  fixed,  throu^  a  physical  agen<7,  in  which  nature 
herself  is  the  magician,  the  forms  of  thinss  secreted  miffht  become 
manifest,  and  deeds  of  darkness  revealed,  which  had  baffled  the 
most  eager  search.  Had  the  lady  of  the  Mialetoe^bongh  concealed 
herself  above  soch  a  roof  instead  of  in  the  ^^old  oaken  chest,"  the 
mystery  of  her  melancholy  &te  might  have  been  more  quickly 
revealecL 

Oar  narrow  limits  will  not  permit  os  to  dwell  on  the  wonders 
which  the  ancient  magicians  aerived  firom  the  science  of  hydro- 
statics«  The  magic  cup  of  Tantalus,  which  he  coold  never  drink 
though  the  beverage  rose  to  his  lips ;  the  fountain  in  the  Island 
of  Andros,  which  discharged  wine  for  seven  days,  and  water  dur^ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  fountain  of  oil  which  burst  out  to 
welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  irom  the  Sicilian  war ;  the  empty 
urns  which,  at  the  annualfeast  of  Bacchus,  filled  themselves  with 
wine,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembled  strangers }  the  glass 
tomb  of  Belus  which,  after  being  emptied  by  Xerxe%  would  never 
again  be  filled ;  the  weeping  statues  of  the  ancients,  and  the  weep- 
ing virgin  of  modem  times,  whose  tears  were  uncourteously 
stopped  by  Peter  the  Great  when  he  discovered  the  trick ;  and 
the  perpetual  lamps  of  the  ancient  temples, — ^were  all  the  obvious 
efiects  of  hydrostatical  pressure. 

The  ascending  vapour  of  fluids,  as  well  as  their  downward  ten- 
dency, was  smnmoned  to  the  aid  of  superstition.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  the  architect  of  Justinian,  being  desirous  to  play  a  trick 
to  the  orator  Zeno,  his  neighbour  ana  his  enemy,  conducted 
steam  in  leathern  tubes  from  concealed  boilers,  and  made  them 
pass  through  the  partition  wall  to  beneath  the  beams  which 
supported  the  ceiling  of  Zeno*s  house.  When  the  cauldrons  were 
made  to  boil,  the  cenings  shook  as  if  they  had  been  shaken  by  an 
earthquake.*  Another  example  of  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purposes  of  imposture  is  given  by  ToUius.t  History  informs 
us  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  Bttstericy  the  god  of  the 
ancient  Teutons  sometimes  exhibited  his  displeasure  by  a  clap  of 
thunder,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  doud  tnat  filled  the  sacred 
precincts.  The  unage  of  the  god  was  made  of  metal,  and  the 
nead,  which  was  hollow,  contained  an  amphora  (nine  English 
gallons)  of  water.  Wedges  of  wood  shut  up  the  apertures  at  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  while  burning  coals,  artfully  placed  in  a  cavity 
of  the  head,  gradually  heated  the  liquid.  In  a  short  time  the 
generated  steam  forced  out  the  wedges  with  a  loud  noise,  and  then 


*  Agathias,  De  r*hm  gettis  JuHiniani,     Lib.  v.,  cap.  4. 
+  ToUii.  EpUtolcB  Itinerarice.  p.  34. 
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escaped  violently  in  three  jets,  raising  a  thick  cloud  between  the 
god  and  his  astonished  worshippers.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
monks  availed  themselves  of  this  invention,  and  the  steam  Jmst 
was  put  in  requisition  even  before  Christian  worshippers. 
-  Although  Chemistiy,  as  a  science,  was  scarcely  imown  to  the 
ancients,  mere  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  processes  which  were  made  available  in  their  temples.  In 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  more  recent  times,  when  the  alchymists 
formed  a  powei^  community  of  impostors,  the  transmutations 
of  chemistry  became  valuable  elements  of  magic.  A  process  for 
imitating  blood  peiformed  high  functions  even  in  the  Christian 
temple,  and  when  this  pabulum  of  life  was  seen  to  boil  upon  the 
altar  and  in  the  urn,  disasters,  both  individual  and  national, 
were  portended.  Even  in  Provence,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  a  worshipper  approached  the  statue  of  one  of  the  principal 
saints,  his  coag;ulated  blood,  contained  in  a  phial  supposed  to  be 
iiUed  with  it,  became  liquid,  and  suddenly  boiled.  Nor  has  this 
imposture  ceased  to  be  produced  in  our  own  times.  In  Italy  it 
was  universally  exhibited  at  a  public  ceremony,  where  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  which  was  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  dry 
state  for  a^s,  liquified  itself  spontaneously,  and  rose  and  boiled  at 
the  top  of  the  vessel  which  contained  it.  After  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  Italy,  the  trick  ceased  to  be  performed ;  but  we  have  been 
told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  it,  that  it  has  been  again  intro- 
duced, and  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  lying  miracles  of 
antichristian  Rome."*^  M.  Salverte  informs  us  that  this  blood  of 
the  saints  is  made  by  reddening  sulphuric  ether  with  alkanet 
root,  and  then  saturating  the  liquid  with  spermaceti.  This  pre- 
paration will  remain  fixed  at  a  temperature  of  10°  cent,  above 
n'eezing,  and  melts  and  boils  at  20"^,  a  temperature  to  which  it 
can  be  raised  by  holding  the  phial  for  some  time  in  the  hand. 

In  the  story  of  Nessus  and  Dejanira,  M.  Salverte  has  found 
another  example  of  the  chemical  sorcery  of  the  ancients.  When 
Hercules  was  about  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  he  required  a 
dress  proper  for  the  occasion.  His  wife  Dejanira  sent  him  a 
poisoned  tunic,  which  she  had  received  from  Nessus,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  put  it  on,  than  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  dis- 
temper of  which  he  perished.  According  to  Sophocles,  this  gar- 
ment had  been  smeared  by  Ddanira  herself  witn  what  has  been 
called  ^€  hhod  of  Neaaugy  whom  Hercules  had  slain.    Venus 


*  In  oonfinofttioii  of  this,  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Waterton,  (the  celebrated  nata- 
nlist,  who  distinguished  himself  by  riding  upon  a  crocodile,)  when  at  Naples, 
kissed /v0  times,  in  the  course  of  five  hours,  a  bottle  containing  the  solid  blood  of 
St.  Januarius,  and  regarded  all  his  adventures  as  utterly  insignificant,  when  com- 
pared with  this  act  of  his  life  ! 

VOL.  III.      l^O.  V.  C 
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times,  a  frwitfiil  source  of  the  marvellous.  There  were  Van 
Amburghs,  male  and  female,  in  those  days.  The  mfluence  of 
valerian  upon  the  cat,  of  the  oils  of  Bhodium,  cummin,  and 
anise-seeds  upon  rats  and  mice,  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  may  have  been  effected  on  a  greater  scale.  Men  condemned 
to  destruction  by  wild  beasts,  are  said  to  have  protected  them- 
selves by  the  fetid  odour  of  the  fat  of  the  elephant,  with  which 
they  had  been  smeared ;  and  Firmus  is  said  to  have  swam  with 
impunity  in  the  midst  of  crocodiles,  by  rubbing  himself  with  their 

frease.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  there  was  a  brQnze 
orse  supposed  to  have  been  anointed  with  the  juice  of  the  hippo^ 
manes,  which  roused  the  passions  of  every  horse  that  approached 
it ;  and  an  analogous  property  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
brazen  bull  which  was  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Myron.  The  influence 
of  music  over  animals,  the  fascinating  power  of  snakes,  and  the 
methods  of  taming  them,  by  depriving  them  of  their  powers  of 
mischief,  are  all  treated  by  M.  Salverte  with  much  detail.  The 
lumbering  hippopotamus,  and  the  massive  elephant,  rejoice  in  the 
notes  of  martial  music,  and  the  cat,  the  lizard,  the  iguanc^  the 
tortoise,  and  even  the  spider,  are  said  to  be  susceptible  of  the 
charms  of  harmonious  sounds. 

The  professors  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  magic  found 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  soDorific  drugs,  and  poisonous  beve^ 
rages  which  derange  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  con- 
dition of  man.  The  waters  of  Lethe,  and  the  beverage  of  Mne- 
mosyne, which  killed  Timochares  in  three  months  after  he  had 
quaffed  it  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  are  examples  of  the  soporific 
and  stupefying  drinks  of  the  ancients.  The  Nepenthes  of  Homer, 
the  Hyoscyamus  datura,  the  Solanum,  the  Potomantisy  the  Gelato^ 
phyllisy  and  the  Achaemenis  of  Pliny,  the  Ophiusia  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  the  Muchamore  of  Kamtschatka,  were  all  the  instru- 
ments of  physical  and  intellectual  degradation.  Carver  informs 
us,  that  a  bean  is  thrown  into  the  mouths  of  the  religious  fanatics, 
and  that  the  insensibility  and  convulsions  which  it  occasions  ter- 
minate only  with  its  rejection  from  the  stomach.  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  is  said  to  have 
enchanted  his  youthfril  followers  by  narcotic  and  exhilarating 
draughts.  The  Hindoo  widow  is  supposed  to  ascend  the  funer^ 
pile,  physically  as  well  as  morally  fortified  against  pain.  The 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  similarly  prepared,  are  said  to  have 
frequently  slept  in  the  midst  of  their  torments ;  and  M.  Ta- 
boureau  assures  us  that  the  merciful  jailors  made  their  prisoners 
swdlow  soap  dissolved  in  water,  (the  vehicle,  doubtless,  of  more 
powerfrd  medicaments,)  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  agonies  of  the 
torture. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  study  the  history  of  imposture,  whether 
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suspended  at  all,  were  suspended  with  cords  or  wire%  which)  by 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  lights,  in  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  spectator,  could  be  easily  rendered  invisible.  The  science 
of  Magnetism,  in  its  present  state,  and  were  it  even  to  borrow 
from  galvanism  her  stupendous  magnets,  is  incapable  of  honour- 
ing Mahomet  with  an  aerial  mausoleum.  It  is  the  modem  science 
of  Electro-magnetism  alone  that  can  perform  this  splendid  miracle; 
and  within  the  spiral  coils  of  its  wonder-working  helix,  we  may 
yet  see  suspend^  the  bones  of  Joanna  Southcote ;  or  the  unde- 
composed  remains  of  the  chief  of  the  Mormonites ;  or  perchance 
the  penance-worn  frame  of  some  Puseyite  hierarch,  who  may 
have  appealed  to  science  as  a  forlorn  hope  against  the  Protestant 
faith. 

In  the  remaining  fourteen  chapters  of  the  work  before  us, 
occupying  a  little  more  than  the  second  volume,  M.  Salverte  dis- 
cusses, with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  many  interesting  sub- 
jects, which  nave  not  a  special  connexion  with  any  individual 
science.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  and 
rapid  sketch  of  the  most  important  points  which  they  contain. 

The  art  of  breathing  fire — of  protecting  the  himian  skin  from 
the  heat  of  melted  metals  or  red-hot  iron,  and  of  rendering 
wooden  buildings  proof  against  fire,  seems  to  have  been  practised 
from  the  earUest  ages.  Two  hundred  vears  before  Christ,  Eunus 
established  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  msurgent  slaves,  by  breath- 
ing fire  and  smoke  from  hi^  mouth ;  and  Barchochebas,  the  ring- 
leader of  the  revolted  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah  from  his  power  of  vomiting  fiiames  from  his 
mouth.  The  priestesses  of  Diana  Parasya,  m  Cappadocia,  as 
Strabo  states,  cx)mmanded  public  veneration  by  walking  over 
burning  coals ;  and,  according  to  Plinv,  the  Hirpi  family  enjoyed 
the  hereditary  property  of  bemg  incombustible,  which  they  ex- 
hibited annually  m  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  Mount  Soracte. 
Pachymerus  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  several  accused  persons 
prove  their  innocence  by  handling  red-hot  iron ;  and,  in  1065,  the 
monks  produced  as  a  witness,  in  the  great  church  of  Angers,  an 
old  man  who  underwent  the  proof  of  boiling  water,  and  that,  too, 
^  their  reverences  state,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler^  where  iJiey 
had  heated  the  water  more  than  U8ital !  Sylla  could  not  set  fire  to 
the  wooden  tower  raised  on  the  Pirgeus  by  Archelaus ;  and  Caesar 
could  not  bum  the  tower  of  larch,  which  was  doubtless  made 
fireproof  by  a  solution  of  alum.  The  use  of  certain  chemical 
embrocations — ^the  substitution  of  the  fusible  metal  of  Darcet, 
which  melts  at  a  low  heat — ^aud  the  application  of  plasters  of 
asbestos  to  the  feet — or  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  to  the 
skin — ^were  among  the  arts  thus  called  into  use. 

The  influence  of  man  over  the  lower  animals  was,  in  ancient 
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times,  a  fmtfiil  source  of  the  marvellous.  There  were  Van 
Amburghs,  male  and  female,  in  those  days.  The  influence  of 
valerian  upon  the  cat,  of  the  oils  of  Rhodium,  cunmiin,  and 
anise-seeds  upon  rats  and  mice,  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  may  have  been  efiected  on  a  greater  scale.  Men  condemned 
to  destruction  by  wild  beasts,  are  said  to  have  protected  them- 
selves by  the  fetid  odour  of  the  fat  of  the  elephant,  with  which 
they  had  been  smeared ;  and  Firmus  is  said  to  have  swam  with 
impunity  in  the  midst  of  crocodiles,  by  rubbing  himself  with  their 
grease.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  &ere  was  a  bronze 
horse  supposed  to  have  been  anointed  with  the  juice  of  the  hippo-' 
manes  J  which  roused  the  passions  of  every  horse  that  approached 
it ;  and  an  analogous  property  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
brazen  bull  which  was  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Myron.  The  influence 
of  music  over  animals,  the  fascinating  power  of  snakes,  and  the 
methods  of  taming  them,  by  depriving  them  of  their  powers  of 
mischief,  are  all  treated  by  M.  Salverte  with  much  detail.  The 
lumbering  hippopotamus,  and  the  massive  elephant,  rejoice  in  the 
notes  of  martial  music,  and  the  cat,  the  lizard,  the  iguano^  the 
tortoise,  and  even  the  spider,  are  said  to  be  susceptible  of  the 
charms  of  harmonious  sounds. 

The  professors  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  magic  found 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  soporific  drugs,  and  poisonous  beve- 
rages which  derange  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  con- 
dition of  man.  Tne  waters  of  Lethe,  and  the  beverage  of  Mne- 
mosyne, which  killed  Timochares  in  three  months  a&r  he  had 
quaffed  it  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  are  examples  of  the  soporific 
and  stupefying  drinks  of  the  ancients.  The  Nepenthes  of  Homer, 
the  Hyoscyamus  datura^  the  Solanum^  the  Potcmantisy  the  Gelato^ 
phyllisy  and  the  Achaemenis  of  Pliny,  the  Ophiusia  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  the  Muchamare  of  Kamtschatka,  were  all  the  instru- 
ments of  physical  and  intellectual  degradation.  Carver  informs 
us,  that  a  bean  is  thrown  into  the  mouths  of  the  religious  fanatics, 
and  that  the  insensibility  and  convulsions  which  it  occasions  ter- 
minate only  with  its  rdection  from  the  stomach.  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  is  said  to  have 
enchanted  his  youthful  followers  by  narcotic  and  exhilarating 
draughts.  The  Hindoo  widow  is  supposed  to  ascend  the  funend 
pile,  physically  as  well  as  morally  lortified  against  pain.  The 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  similarly  prepared,  are  said  to  have 
frequently  slept  m  the  midst  of  their  torments ;  and  M.  Ta- 
boureau  assures  us  that  the  merciftd  jailors  made  their  prisoners 
swdlow  soap  dissolved  in  water,  (the  vehicle,  doubtless,  of  more 
powerfrd  medicaments,)  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  agonies  of  the 
torture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  study  the  history  of  imposture,  whether 
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founded  on  the  miracles  of  nature  or  the  devices  of  art,  without 
learning,  if  we  wish  to  learn,  an  important  lesson.  As  the  mere 
occupant  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  man  cannot  but  appreciate  the 
noble  provision  which  has  been  made  for  his  wants  and  his  plea- 
sures, and  admire  the  beneficent  arrangements  which  have  super- 
added the  refinements  of  domestic  and  social  life.  In  his  domi- 
nion over  the  animal  world,  he  wields  the  sceptre  of  a  king ;  and 
in  the  fi'eedom  of  his  range  over  "  a  thousand  hills,"  the  teauty 
and  grandeiu'  of  nature  hallow  with  their  finer  sensations  the 
rude  activity  of  his  lot.  From  day  to  day  is  repeated  the 
mysterious  round  of  life  and  motion,  and  were  he  tnus  to  live 
and  die  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  physical  powers,  the  very  source 
and  purposes  of  his  being  would  be  the  deepest  mystery.  But 
when  he  recognizes  within  himself  the  germ  of  intellectual  life, 
the  spiritual  element  which  no  chain  can  bind,  and  nothing  sub- 
lunary satisfy,  the  mystery  of  his  existence  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
higher  mystery  of  his  fate,  and  life  here  and  life  hereafter  com- 
bine their  mysterious  relations  but  to  perplex  and  alarm  him. 
Mysteriously  ushered  into  life — imbibing  mysteries  in  his  earliest 
lessons — encountering  them  in  his  studies — and  checked  by  them 
in  his  aspirations — ^he  is  yet  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  cleared  away  from  the  only  subject  with  which  they 
are  inseparably  combined.  We  believe  that  races  of  animals, 
anterior  to  man,  have  been  buried  and  embalmed  in  the  solid 
rock  beneath  us ,  and  yet  we  know  not  why  they  lived,  and  by 
what  catastrophe  they  perished.  We  believe  that  a  deluge  has 
swept  over  the  earth  with  its  desolating  surge,  destroying  life, 
and  moulding  into  new  forms  the  hills  and  valleys  which  it 
covered ;  and  yet  we  cannot  discover  whence  its  waters  came, 
and  what  was  their  commission.  We  believe  that  masses  of  rock 
and  stone  have  fallen  from  the  heavens ;  and  yet  their  source  and 
their  errand  are  equally  unknown.  But  though  cherishing  even 
such  mysterious  convictions,  we  yet  startle  at  the  belief  that  the 
Creator  of  man  has  revealed  to  him  his  will,  and  that  the  Sove- 
reign, whose  subjects  have  rebelled,  has  sent  a  deliverer  to  their 
rescue.  If  the  fulness  of  knowledge  has  gradually  developed  to 
our  understanding  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  mlness  of  time 
will  as  certainly  unfold  the  mysterious  arrangements  of  provi- 
dence. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  as  an  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, less  instructive  than  the  comparison  of  what  the  sceptic 
rejects  with  what  reason  compels  him  to  believe.  Over  our 
brightest  hours  there  hangs  a  mysterious  cloud,  veiling  or  eclips- 
ing the  Aiture,  while  it  casts  over  the  present  a  sombre  and  a  fit- 
ftil  Kght.  The  worldly  man  seeks  to  oispel  it,  and  the  wise  man 
to  pierce  it ;  but,  however  viewed,  it  is  unceasingly  before  us,  and 
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the  spiritual  world,  like  our  planet  in  her  darkest  eclipsey  is  still  seen 
in  shadowy  outline,  displaying  its  mountain  tops  and  its  caverns. 
And  though  ^^  from  that  distant  bourne  no  traveller  has  returned,'* 
we  yet  people  it  with  the  beings  of  our  afiections,  and  feeling  as  if, 
beneath  their  ^e,  and  under  their  care,  we  willingly  surrender  our- 
selves to  an  influence  invisible  and  undefined.  Active  at  all  times 
and  in  every  place,  this  reverential  fear  finds  a  residence  in  every 
bosom.  It  is  the  homage  of  a  created  spirit  to  its  Master — ^the 
becoming  awe  of  a  fallen  and  derived  intelligence.  Can  we  won- 
der, then,  that  minds  thus  constituted  have,  in  every  age,  been 
slaves  to  the  marvellous,  and  the  easy  dupes  of  every  species  of 
imposture  that  claimed  an  alliance  with  the  world  of^  spirits  1 
The  greater  our  own  veracity  the  less  do  we  suspect  that  of  others, 
and  the  more  willingly  do  we  surrender  our  own  judgment  to 
that  of  our  superiors  in  genius  and  knowledge.  The  rising  doubt 
is  speedily  checked  by  the  display  of  what,  to  such  minds,  must 
appear  supernatural ;  and  the  positive  possession  of  powers  more 
than  human  is  easily  vindicate  by  those  who  have  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  science,  and  have  discovered  the  easiest 
avenues  to  the  uninstructed  mind.  So  overpowering,  indeed,  is 
this  kind  of  influence,  and  so  irresistible  is  its  appeal  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  that  the  most  accomplishea  and  the  least 
credulous  individuals  have  surrendered  themselves  at  its  call. 

But  though  the  cunning  priest  and  the  needy  conjurer  still 
ply  their  work,  yet  the  reform  in  religious  worship,  and  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  age,  have  narrowed  the  magician's 
sphere,  and  paralyzed  his  influence.  In  place  of  being  a  tribu- 
tary to  imposture,  knowledge  has  become  its  foe.  Its  empire  of 
power,  inaeed,  has  ceased,  but  its  empire  of  civilization  has  oegun. 
It  no  longer  governs  but  guides  mankind.  Formerly  their  op- 
pressor, it  is  now  their  friend — once  the  chain  which  bound  them 
to  the  earth,  now  it  is  "  the  wing  on  which  they  rise  to  heaven." 

The  transition  from  the  supremacy  of  knowledge  to  the  decline 
of  its  power,  and  from  ecclesiastical  to  civil  rule,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phases  of  modem  times.  As  science  has  be- 
come more  valuable  to  the  State,  she  has,  in  the  same  proportion, 
sunk  in  influence  and  esteem ;  and  as  religion  has  become  more 
pure  and  simple,  she  has,  even  in  a  higher  ratio,  beien  shorn  of 
her  inherent  and  inalienable  rights.  An  oligarchy  of  wealth  has 
replaced  the  nobler  oligarchy  of  knowledge,  and  a  conclave  of 
statesmen  has  usurped  the  hierarchy  of  tne  Church.  To  com- 
pensate for  misgovemment,  or  to  quell  turbulence,  or,  perchance, 
to  purchase  a  temporary  quiet,  error,  intellectually  debasing  and 
spiritually  fatal,  is  about  to  be  fostered  and  enclowed,  and  that 
system  of  faith  which  claims  a  sovereignty  over  things  temporal 
as  well  as  eternal,  is  to  be  sustained  by  those  very  men  who  have 
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denied  to  a  Protestant  Church  its  spiritual  jurisdiction^  and  whose 
hands  are  yet  scarred  with  its  destruction.  If,  in  their  thirst  for 
power,  hostile  factions  shall  combine  in  support  of  an  idolatrous 
creed,  while  Protestant  truth  enjoys  but  a  partial  toleration,  it  is 
time  that  the  host  of  evangelism  should  be  marshalled  for  the 
combat.  The  shadow  of  the  coming  conflict  is  already  cast  before 
us :  Revelation  has  predicted  the  collision,  and  woe  be  to  those 
who  are  blind  to  its  indications,  or  who  shrink  from  the  stem 
duties  which  they  impose. 


Art.  n. — Hints  to  Students  of  Dimnity,  An  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  United  Secession  Churchy  Augiist  3,  1841.  By  John 
Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  that  Semi- 
nary.   Edinburgh,  1841. 

Cyclc^dia  of  Biblical  Literature,  By  John  Kitto,  Editor  of 
the  Pictorial  Bible,  &c.  &c., — assisted  by  various  able  Scholars 
and  Divines.     Edinburgh,  1844.     Parts  I.  to  XVIII. 

Sacred  Hermeneuiics  developed  and  appliedj  including  a  History 
of  Biblical  Interpretation^  from  the  Earliest  of  the  Fathers  to 
the  Reformation.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  Lli.D.,  Author  of 
Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.    Edinburgh,  1843. 

It  is  surprising  that  Scotland,  with  its  colleges  and  its  reli- 
gious spirit,  should  have  done  so  little  in  the  department  of  bibli- 
cal literature  and  interpretation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  can 
boast  of  a  sound  and  practical  divinity  which  few  other  nations 
can  equal.  Our  Calvinistic  theology,  while  it  preserves  the 
nobleness  of  a  compacted  system,  has  ever  allied  itself  to  experi- 
mental godliness.  While  Christ's  righteousness  has  been  so 
strenuously  defended  as  the  only  ground  of  acceptance  before 
God,  it  has  always  been  connected  with  earnest  inculcations  of 
obedience  to  Christ's  law.  The  theology  and  piety  of  the  coun- 
try have  not  been  placed  in  destructive  antagonism.  Our  litera- 
ture is  rich  in  varied  treatises  on  grace  and  holiness.  The  works 
of  Binning,  Gray,  Rutherford,  Durham,  Guthrie,  the  Erskines, 
Boston,  and  Brown,  have  been  the  means  of  moulding  and  per- 
petuating, under  God,  the  religion  of  our  land,  and  of  stamping 
it  with  that  sobriety  and  steady  consistency  which,  living  not  by 
impulse  and  excitement,  but  on  Scriptural  knowledge  and  Sab- 
batic enjoyment,  have  hitherto  secured  our  population  against 
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^  gadding  about  to  change  their  ways/'  and  given  the  national 
character  that  elevation  which  other  people  were  wont  to  ad- 
mire and  applaud.  Yet  Scottish  contrimitions  to  biblical  science 
have  not  only  been  rare,  but  they  beloM  to  past  generations. 

Religion  and  education  were  nurtured  in  Scotland  when  dark- 
ness had  settled  down  on  Europe.  The  Gospel  seems  to  have 
taken  root  at  a  very  early  period  in  our  northern  clime,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  testimcmy  of  Tertullian,*  corroborated  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Guldens.  From  the  sixth  century,  when  Cohimba 
entered  on  his  mission — ^a  period  when  the  lingering  remains  of 
Druidism  seem  not  to  have  entirely  disappeared — throughout  the 
long  night  of  ignorance,  misrule,  and  superstition  that  brooded 
over  Christendom,  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  in  a  form  compara- 
tively pure,  and  very  different  from  the  Popish  institute,  found  a 
refuge  in  Scotland.  In  connexion  with  a  free  and  Scriptural 
faith,  education  and  literature  are  always,  to  some  extent, 
cherished.  Many  nations,  even  in  Europe,  have  got  Christianity 
and  an  alphabet  at  the  same  time.  The  Culdees  founded  not  a 
few  religious  and  literary  institutions.  These  holy  patriots  were 
no  strangers  to  classic  lore.  The  barbarity  for  which  their  ene- 
mies have  ridiculed  them  was  non-conformity  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Their  rule  of  belief  was  the  bible,  and  not  tradition ;  or 
as  Bedet  witnesses,  "  they  received  only  such  things  as  were  con- 
tained in  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles."  Tne  parent  set- 
tlement at  lona  is  said  to  have  had  an  extensive  classic  library, 
which,  according  to  Gibbon,  at  one  time  "  afforded  some  hopes 
of  an  entire  Livy."  This  collection  of  books  has  been  loM  irre- 
coverably lost,'  as  some  of  them  were  plundered  by  the  Danish 
pirates,  others  destroyed  by  the  English  Edward,  and  others  car- 
ried away  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  by  the  fugitive  monks 
to  the  Scotch  colleges  on  the  continent,  and  even  to  the  Vati- 
can !}  The  works  of  some  of  these  scholars,  written  in  Latin,  are 
declared,  on  respectable  authority,  to  exhibit  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Sacred  languages. 

"  The  pure  Culdees 

Were  Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 
By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trod, 


*  This  Father  affirms  that  Christianity  had  found  its  way  in  Britain  into  places 
where  Roman  valour  could  not  penetrate — Britaunorum  inaccessa  Romanis  loca. 
— Lih.  Advers.  Jud.  The  Culdees,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  affirmed  that  they 
had  received  their  peculiar  modes  of  worship  from  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Apostle. — Jamibson's  Culdees,  p.  6. 

f  Hist,     Lih.  iii.  cap.  4. 

t  Dr.  Jamieson  supposes  that  more  remains  of  the  Culdee  lihrary  and  litera- 
ture might  be  fowid  in  the  Vatican  than  any  where  else. 
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Long  ere  her  churchmen  by  bigotry 
Were  barr'd  from  wedlock's  holy  tie." 

These  ^^  schools  of  the  ocean/'  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  relijrion  and  of  education  onwards  till  the  period  oithe  Lol- 
lards ana  of  Wydiffe.  Translations  of  the  W  ord  of  God  into 
the  vernacular  tongue  create  an  earnest  desire  to  read  and  study 
the  holy  oracles,  and  promote  the  spread  of  pure,  unfettered 
Christianity.  Great  numbers  of  ante-Reformation  Protestants 
were  thus  spread  through  the  land  when  Knox  arose,  collected 
their  scattered  strength,  and  became  their  oracle  and  defence. 

The  Papal  power  had  erected  three  seminaries  in  Scotland 
prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  collets  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen,  had  been  for  a  time  in  existence,  and  men 
of  note  filled  some  of  the  professorial  chairs.  But  there  was  a 
stagnation  of  mind  about  these  learned  convents.  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  reigned  supreme.  Designed  to  be  the  schools  of 
theology,  they  were  only  nurseries  en  bigotry  and  scholastic 
sophistry.  Tne  schools  of  Paris  and  Boloma,  on  the  model  of 
which  they  were  founded,  had  long  trainea  the  human  mind  to 
put  forth  such  spasmodic  efforts  as  enabled  it  to  reach  the  goal 
of  earthly  shrewoness  and  subtlety.  The  time  and  labour  wmch 
the  Rabbis  had  so  often  spent  on  the  Mosaic  law,  in  enumerat- 
ing its  precepts  and  creating  supposed  exigencies  for  their  appli- 
cation, m  giving  them  meanings  foreign  to  their  purpose,  and 
exercising  upon  them  the  rules  and  syllogisms  of  a  philosophy 
ouite  away  irom  the  purpose  of  their  founder,  and  the  spirit  of 
tnat  theocracy  of  which  they  were  the  code,  were  only  equalled 
by  that  ceaseless  agony  of  metaphysical  trifling,  labonous  theo- 
rizing, and  earnest  torture  of  fancy  and  judgment,  which  distin- 
guished the  scholastics  of  these  middle  ages.  But  rapidity  of 
motion  is  not  always  progress.  The  mind  that  was  fixed  down 
to  the  '^  sentences  ot  Peter  Lombard,  the  Swmma  Theologiae  of 
Aquinas,  or  the  reveries  of  Duns  Scotus,  was  confined  to  a  magi- 
cal circle,  round  which  it  fluttered,  without  advancing  in  know- 
ledge, or  adding  to  the  stock  of  general  information.  The  mental 
gymnastics  of  wose  days  were  rigorous  and  bracing,  but  were 
confined  to  the  arena  on  which  they  were  practised — ^were  not 
brought  into  active  combat  with  error,  or  exercised  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.  It  was  as  if  one  should  construct  a  telescope  to 
amuse  himself  with  minor  experiments,  while  he  never  removed 
it  from  the  place  of  its  construction,  or  elevated  it  to  the  heavens 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  astronomy.  The  schoolmen  dwelt 
amid  abstractions,  and  their  disciplined  mind  consumed  its 
strength  in  these  feverish  studies, 


diruit^  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis* 


■ilv 
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Their  religion  was  a  species  of  intellectnal  fanaticisin.  No  topic 
was  admitted  into  it  that  could  not  be  dispated  in  its  ubi  or 
quando — that  did  not  present  some  side  occult  enough  to  exer* 
cise  the  shrewd  and  sharpened  powers  of  their  morbid  dialectics. 
Their  intellect  possessed  a  frenzied  power  of  making  distinctions 
on  the  most  sacred  topics— distinctions  separated  by  an  invisible 
gossamer,  and,  therefore,  too  fine  to  serve  any  purpose  in  popular 
ethics  or  religion*  Their  ecclesiastical  philosophy  resembkd  a 
chemical  i4)paratnsy  which,  with  delicate  process,  severs  impalp- 
able fluids,  disengages  unseen  gases,  and  computes  the  weignt 
and  bulk  of  substances  of  which  the  eye  and  finger  can  take  no 
cognizance,  but  shrinks  from  becoming  an  auxiliary  to  the  other 
arts  and  sciences,  so  as  to  multiply  the  comforts  of  life,  elicit  the 
virtues  of  the  soil,  or  place  some  healing  elixir  among  the  secrets 
of  pharmacy.  The  fiune  of  the  foreign  colleges  attracted  many 
students  from  Scotland  to  them.  Lspedally  did  ihey  resort  to 
Paris,  whose  students  equalled  its  citizens  in  number.*  But  this 
philosophy  or  theology,  when  transferred  into  Scotland,  was  not 
so  powerml  in  its  agency, — 

*'  Trepide  concursans,  occupata  in  otic, 
Gratis  anhelans,  molta  agendo  nihil  agens." 

It  was  the  road,  however,  to  eminence,  to  academic  d^;rees, 
and  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Yet  so  little  were  the  professors 
of  St.  Andrews  versant  in  the  great  author,  that  they  used  copies 
of  the  ^^ Physics"  and  ^^ Rhetoric"  only  in  a  Latin  version. 
The  Scottish  Universities  were  low  indeed  in  reputation  when 
the  great  religious  revolution  was  achieved.  Dr.  M^Crie  has 
truly  remarked  "  The  literary  history  of  the  University  of  Glas- 

fow  properly  commences  with  Melville,  though  the  seminary 
ad  subsisted  for  upwards  of  a  century  before  he  was  connected 
with  it."  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  arranged  a  new  method 
of  study  for  the  Universities.  That  part  of  the  plan,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Theology,  was  as  follows : — 

<<  10.  Item,  In  the  third  colledge  in  the  first  classe,  one  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  and  another  of  the  Greek  tongne,  who  shall  compleat  the 
grammer  thereof  in  three  moneths,  and  the  remanent  of  the  yeare, 
the  reader  of  the  Hebrew  shall  interpret  one  book  of  Moses,  [or  of]  the 
Prophets,  or  the  Paalms,  so  that  this  course  and  classe  shall  c(mtinue 
one  year ;  the  reader  of  the  Greek  shall  interpret  some  book  of  Plato, 
together  with  some  places  of  the  New  Testament,  [and  shall  compleat 
his  course  the  same  year].  In  the  second  dasse  shall  be  two  readers 
m  ZHvinitiej  the  one  in  the  New  Testament,  the  other  in  the  Old,  who 
shall  compleat  their  course  in  five  years ;  afier  which  time,  who  shall 
be  found  by  examination  sufficient,  they  shall  be  graduate  in  DivmitteJ* 
^'  14.  Item,  That  none  be  admitted  into  the  classe  and  seige  of  Divi- 
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nity,  but  he  that  shall  have  sufficient  testimonialls  of  his  time  well 
spent  in  Dialectick,  Mathematicks,  Physicks,  Ethicks,  GCcononucks, 
and  f^oliticks,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  of  his  docilitie  in  the 
moral  philosophy  and  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  neither  shall  such  as- 
apply  them[selves]  to  heare  the  Lawes,  be  compelled  to  heare  Medi- . 
cine ;  neither  such  as  apply  them[selves]  to  heare  Divinitie,  be  com- 
pelled to  heare  either  Medicine  or  yet  the  Lawes." 

Buchanan,  too,  attempted  an  improved  curriculum  for  St. 
Andrews.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  much  delay  and  agita- 
tion that  the  plan  a^eed  upon  by  those  Commissioners  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  ana  Council  of  State,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  St.  Andrew's  College,  was  ratified 
by  Parliament  in  1579.  The  new  method  of  tuition,  so  far  as 
Theology  was  concerned,  was  admirably  adapted  to  secure  pro- 
gress in  Biblical  Science.  Dr.  M^Crie,  our  prince  of  writers  on 
special  Church  history,  hafe  thus  described  it,  in  his  Life  of  An- 
cfrew  Melville : — 

"  St.  Mary's,  or  the  New  College,  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  the  languages  connected  with  it.  The  course 
of  study  in  it  was  tp  be  completed  in  four  years,  under  the  tuition  of 
five  professors.  The  first  professor  was  to  teach  the  elements  of 
Hebrew  during  six  months,  and  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the 
remainder  of  the  first  year.  During  the  subsequent  eighteen  months, 
the  students  were  to  prosecute  the  study  of  these  languages  under  the 
second  professor,  who  was  to  explain  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  critically,  by  comparing  the  original  text 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Septuagint,  and  other  ancient  ver* 
sions.  The  third  professor  was  to  explain  the  prophetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  after  the  same  manner,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  the  course. ,  During  the  whole  ifour  years,  the  fourth  pro- 
fessor was  to  explain  the  New  Testament,  by  comparing  the  original 
with  the  Syriac  version.  And  the  fifth  professor,  who  was  Principal 
of  the  College,  was  to  lecture,  during  the  same  period,  on  the  common- 
places or  system  of  divinity.  All  the  students  were  bound  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  three  professors  every  day  during  the  continuance  of 
their  theological  course,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  they  would, 
*  with  meane  diligence,  becume  perfite  theologians.'  Pubhc  disputa- 
tions were  to  be  held  every  week,  declamations  once  a  month,  and,  at 
three  periods  during  the  course,  a  solemn  examination  was  to  take 
place,  at  which  '  every  learned  man  shall  be  fi-ee  to  dispute,'  "♦ 

This  remodelled  course  of  theological  study  was  a  proof  of  the 
sagacity  of  its  framers,  and,  had  it  been  fully  and  faithfully 
wrought  out,  its  results  would  have  been  beyond  all  calculation. 


MfCuE'a  Life  of  Andrew  Mehille,  second  edition,  pp.  358^59. 
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It  met,  however,  with  many  interruptions.  The  liberties  of  the 
Church  were  endangered  bj  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  dvil 
rulers.  Men  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  tne  old  motto, 
^  Cedant  arma  togSB,**  was  again  and  again  reversed.  With  all 
these  hindrances  to  a  perfect  education,  and  to  the  development 
of  it  in  future  study  and  application,  there  were  many  who  gave 
indications  of  being  ^^  scnbes  well  instructed.*'  A  orief  sketch 
of  these  early  bibli^  scholars  majr  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  high  vocation  of  Knox,  bein^  one  of  public  labour  and 
national  enterprise,  kept  his  keen  spuit  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
excitement,  and  denied  him  that  privacy  and  Insure  without 
which  the  higher  re^ons  of  scholarsnip  cannot  be  reached.  His 
struggles  were  not  with  difficult  idioms  and  abstruse  formulae,  but 
with^ the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  with  ^^ spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  His  character  resembled  the  moun- 
tains of  his  fatherland — ^rugged  in  its  majesty.  His  own  wisdom, 
as  well  as  his  intimacy  withUalvin  andBeza,  and  his  admiration 
of  their  literary  attainments,  made  him  anxious  to  promote  the 
interests  of  scriptural  learning  in  a  countiy  rescued  so  success- 
fully from  Popish  ignorance  and  intolerance.*  The  prelections  of 
^  Joannes  solo  cognomine  Major,"  f  under  whom  he  had  studied, 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  either  respectable  attainments  in 
his  pupils,  or  excite  in  them  a  thirst  after  larger  acquisitions. 

As  the  name  of  Erasmus  is  associated  with  that  of  Luther,  so 
is  the  name  of  Buchanan  with  that  of  Knox.  Both  scholars,  emi- 
nent in  polite  literature,  both  standing  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  in  their  respective  countries,  both  using 
the  same  weapons  against  Popery,  and  both  obnoxious  to  the 
sacred  powers,  yet  Offered  essentially  in  the  elements  of  their 
religious  character.  Erasmus  could  not  summon  courage  to 
leave  the  Catholic  Church — a  Church  that  he  had  satirized  in 
most  unmerciAil  style, — ^whose  hatred  of  intellectual  freedom, 
whose  flagitious  and  delusive  character  himself  had  so  caustically 
exposed.  His  labours  in  sacred  literature  are  ever  to  be  esteem- 
ed, though  it  is  to  be  feared  he  busied  himself  about  ^^  the  letter 
which  kmeth,"  neglecting  "  the  spirit  which  giveth  life."  Bu- 
chanan was  more  decidea  and  honest  in  his  rSigious  profession, 
openly  and  fearlessly  avowed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  became, 
on  account  of  this  change,  "  a  citizen  of  the  world."  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  severe  satire  of  such  men  as  Erasmus  and  Buchanan, 


*  M<Crie*B  Life,  p.  4.  « In  the  Hebrew  Tung/'  says  die  gre«t  Reformer  in  1 650,  <<  f 
confess  myself  ignonmt^  but  have,  as  God  knawe&,  fervent  thirst  to  have  sun  en- 
1 1  tmnoe  thairin." 

f  It  is  but  justice  to  Major,  under  whom  Knox  studied,  to  add,  that  while  few  of 
liis  pupils  rose  above  a  dull  mediocrity,  Buclianan  was  au  illustrious  exception. 
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to  whom  may  be  added  Sir  David  Lyndsay  in  Scotland,  and 
Chaucer  and  Langland  in  England,  while  it  laid  bare  corruption 
and  bigotry,  disposed  the  populace  to  receive  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, and  did  not  rather  give  them  a  disgust  at  all  religious 
profession  and  ecclesiasticar  order.  One  feels  in  reading  Bu- , 
chanan's  FranctscamtSy — ^in  its  strange  mixture  of  the  comic 
and  serious,  in  its  sudden  jerk  &om  solemnity  to  levity,  in  its  use 
of  ludicrous  imagery,  on  subjects  which  ought  to  excite  the  tear 
of  pity,  and  not  the  smile  of  derision, — ^that  the  spirit  of  the  poet 
resembled  the  ^^  madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death,  and  saith.  Am  I  not  in  sport  ?"  We  owe  him  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  defence  of  our  liberties ;  for  the  terse  and 
gallant  style  in  which  he  maintains  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
Emits  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  in  his  immortal  treatise 
De  Jwre  Regni  apud  Scotoa.  Yet  we  regret  that  the  leanings  of 
his  cultivated  mmd  did  not  turn  to  Biblical  studies ;  that  his 
only  production  of  this  nature  is  his  smooth  and  classic  paraphrase 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalms ;  that  he  lingered  among  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  and  did  not  find  his  most  hallowed  literary  enjoyment 
and  occupation  by  "  Siloa's  brook,"  or  on  the  mount  of  God. 

The  monument  of  Andrew  Melville  is  the  enduring  framework 
of  Scottish  Presbytery.  Yet  we  never  think  of  the  talents,  ac- 
quirements, opportunities,  and  energy  of  this  distinguished  Scotch- 
man, without  vainly  fretting  that  ^e  illustrious  scholar  who,  on 
leaving  college,  was  pronoimced  "  the  best  Grecian  of  any  young 
master  in  the  land,"  and  who,  at  the  age  of  twentv-one,  was  ap- 
pointed a  regent  in  a  foreign  seminary— that  the  aspiring  youth 
who  possessed,  in  no  small  measure,  the  perferviduni  ingeniuni 
Scotorum — ^who  was  wont  to  travel  with  a  Hebrew  Bible  "  slung 
from  his  belt,"  and  who  even  had  been  initiated  in  Greneva 
into  a  knowledge  of  Syriac — ^that  the  apostle  of  Presbytery,  the 
learned  Beformer  and  Principal  of  two  Universities,  ^^  qui  Athenas 
et  Solymam  in  Scotiam  induxit" — should  have  exercised  his 
varied  and  masculine  powers,  during  his  hours  of  leisure  and  re- 
tirement, in  the  light  amusement  of  composing  Latin  verses  to 
rival  those  of  Buchanan,  or  exc^l  those  of  Beza,  and  be  preserved 
only  as  a  special  repast  in  the  DelidoB  Pcetarum  Scotorum.  There 
is  indeed  among  his  MSS.  a  Paraphraais  Epistolas  ad  Hebrasoa — 
a  Latin  versification  of  the  sacred  treatise.  While  we  admire 
the  classic  elegance  and  gracefrd  ease  of  the  Carmen  Moais,  and 
smile  at  the  courtly  dexterity  and  adroit  compliments  of  the 
Stephaniakion  (a  poem  which  forced  from  Scaliger  the  rare  con- 
fession, ^^  no8  talia  non  poBtnmvaa^^  and  which  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  royal  excitement,  which,  on  the 
Sabbath  following  its  public  recitation,  pronounced  the  '^  service 
of  our  neighbour  kirk  an  ill  mid  mas^  in  EngUshy^)  etill  we  re- 
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pine  that  rach  erudition  and  accompliBbments  did  not  find 
nighest  honour  and  noblest  development  in  some  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  Biblical  science  or  Scriptural  investigation. 

But  there  are  not  wanting,  in  succeeding  years,  a  few  redeem* 
ing  names  in  the  sacred  history  of  Scotland.    We  might  ref^  to 
Kollock,  who,  though  he  died  m  the  prime  of  life,  yet  left  behind 
-.  him  various  commentaries,  written  of  course  in  Latin,  the  ^  lingua 

i  communis"  of  learned  Europe.    These  works  surprise  us  both  in 

%  their  niunber  and  superionty,  and  prove  their  author  to  have 

!  been  worthy  of  that  high  place  he  was  the  first  to  occupy, — the 

I  F^cipality  of  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh.    We  look  back 

^  with  pride  to  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Grecians 

of  his  age,  who  adorned  the  colleges  of  Glasgow,  Bourdeaux, 
Sedan,  and  Saumur.  To  the  precision  and  taste  of  an  enlaiged 
and  critical  Greek  scholarship,  he  added  the  rare  acoomplishmentof 
a  fluent  eloquence  in  the  tongue  of  Hellas.  Modem  research  has 
confirmed  many  of  his  exegetical  liints  and  remarks.  His  Afy- 
rothecium  Evangelicum  contains  a  fund  of  sound  and  original 
i\  philological  observations,  entering,  with  wonderAil  tact  and  spirit, 

mto  the  idiom  and  style  of  the  New  .Testament.  His  criticisms 
are  not  the  retailed  opinions  of  former  authors,  garnished  with  a 
little  of  his  own  lore,  nor  the  artificial  and  lifeless  notes  of  a  mere 
grammatical  praxis,  nor  are  they  loaded  with  the  foreign  matter 
and  cumbrous  discussions  which  the  controversies  of  his  day  sug- 
gested. Cameron  enjoyed  the  eulogy  of  Casaubon,  even  escaped 
the  censure  of  the  severe  and  sarcastic  Father  Simon,  wnile 
Capel  describes  him  as  ^^  ob  singularem  pietatem  et  eruditionem 
charus."  His  contemporary,  Boyd  of  Trochrigg,  though  &r  be- 
hind him  in  extent  of  scholarship,  in  critical  acumen  and  taste, 
excelled  also  in  Greek  acquirements,  and  had  not  his  folio  work 
on  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  been  so  prolix  and  discursive,  so 
much  moulded  after  the  fashion  of  the  heavy  tomes  of  Holland, 
it  wotdd  have  occupied  no  mean  place  in  our  sacred  literature. 
The  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Row,  who  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  Principal  of  Ejng^s  College  in  Aberdeen,  at 
least  indicate  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  their  author,  and  would 
have  given  an  impulse  to  these  learned  studies  among  us  had  not 
the  Episcopal  domination  put  forth  its  bloody  and  lawless  preten- 
sions. The  Simpsons,  like  the  family  of  Michaelis  in  Germany, 
•were  a  learned  brotherhood.  Three  of  them  had  an  inordinate 
appetite  for  Biblical  learning — a  zeal,  in  their  case,  not  always  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  One  of  them  published  a  volume  entitled 
Hieroglyphica  Animaliunij  SfC.  quae  in  Scripturis  saeris  inveniun- 
tur,  ^*c.,  a  work  which  might  nave  survived,  had  not  Bochart 
chosen  a  similar  theme ;  and  another  of  them  had  the  honoui*  of 
being  the  first  who  published  in  Scotland  a  treatise  on  Hebrew 
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literature.*  Had  not  Binning  died  so  young,  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing would  have  bequeathed  us  some  monument  of  their  happy 
conjunction  and  exercise.  The  various  works  of  Weemsef  con- 
tain materials  which  approximate  to  a  Hermeneutical  system, 
referring  not  only  to  the  question  of  various  readings,  but  also  to 
the  laws  of  exegesis,  and  the  illustrations  of  Scripture,  which  may 
be  fetched  from  the  books  of  Jewish  literature.  Thj  two  Gor- 
dons and  Hepburn,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  were 
famed  for  learning,  perverted  by  the  cause  which  it  attempted  to 
defend,  and  blinded  by  the  absurd  admiration  which  its  posses- 
sors cherished  towards  their  Church  Bible,  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

And  to  descend  to  later  times,  the  author  of  that  inimitable 
treatise  of  rich,  searching,  experimental  divinity,  the  ^'  Fourfold 
StatCy'  a  book  which  every  cottage  has  on  its  shelves — ^Boston, 
the  devoted  pastor  of  Ettrick,  the  champion  of  evangelism  in  the 
days  of  its  despisal,  and  known  principally,  and  by  the  great  ma- 
jority, solely  for  his  practical  writings,  was  versant  m  no  small 
degree  with  Hebrew  literature.  The  editor  and  annotator  of  the 
"  MarroWy^  compiled,  with  great  industry  and  research,  a  treatise 
in  Latin  on  Hebrew  points  and  accents,  Tractxitus  Stichmologi'- 
CU8  IlebrcBO-biblicusy  which,  though  it  advocates  a  theory  in  some 
respects  untenable,  yet  displays  an  acquaintance  with  Hebraic 
lore  far  beyond  the  average  acquirements  of  his  age. 

Campbell  and  Macknight,  names  often  associated  togetker,  had 
little  in  common.  Principal  Campbell  was  m  all  respects  the 
superior  of  Macknight ;  shrewd,  learned,  and  somewhat  pedantic. 
His  Preliminary  Dissertatioiis  will  never  cease  to  be  read  and  ad- 
mired. They  are  more  acute  than  profound ;  more  subtle  than  deep 
in  their  investigations ;  yet  they  are  more  useful  than  the  modern- 
ized translation  that  comes  ^fter  them,  with  its  cursoiy  notes  and 
criticisms.  Campbell  had  sonae  points  of  resemblance  to  Pire 
Simon — like  him  free,  witty,  tart,  and  novel.  Macknight's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistles  were  the  effect  of  long,  severe,  and 
conscientious  labour,  continued  for  thirty  years,  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  hours  a-day.  A  modem  German  would  frimish  a  similltr 
specie^  of  commentary  to  as  large  an  extent  in  as  many  months, 
and  throw  off,  during  the  same  period,  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  Programms  or  !&itrage.  What  has  been  said  of  another 
may  be  repeated  of  Macknight,  "  He  displays  some  dexterity 
in  stripping  off  the  husk,  but  the  kernel  he  seldom  tastes,  and 
seldomer  relishes."     Yet  his  work  will  retain  its  place  and  name. 


*  De  Aocenti':>ii8  HebraiciBy  Breves  et  Perspicuae  Regulae     tiondon,  1617; 

•f  The  Ckrisli:^n  Synagogue,  wherein  is  contained  the  Divei*&e  Reading,  the  Right 
Pointing,  Trandation,  and  Collation  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  London,  16*23, 
4to.    An  ExpoBition  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  &c.  1632,  8  vols.  4to. 
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though  we  would  rather  rest  his  fiune  on  his  '^  Harmom^'*  and 
^^  Ihith  of  the  Gospel  Hittoryr  His  Commentaiy  has  supplied 
a  deficien<7  in  our  literature,  and  many  have  benefited  by  its 
criticisms  who  abhorred  its  doctrinal  abeirations.  We  honour 
Campbell  and  Macknight  for  their  zeal  and  assiduity,  for  their 
intense  desire  to  promote  Biblical  study,  and  for  the  example  they 
have  left  of  patient  application  and  research.  If  they  did  not 
advance  to  the  goal,  they  have  at  least  pointed  out  the  way.  All 
thanks  to  them  as  forerunners — as  supplying  the  only  means 
which  many  have  had  for  prosecuting  Scriptural  investigation — 
as  giving  others  a  first  relish  for  these  sacred  pursuits.  The 
WOK  of  Grerard,  his  Itistiiutea  of  Biblical  Criticumy  is  truly. 
multum  in  parvo.  The  form  of  it  is  not  indeed  veiy  attractive. 
There  may  not  be  much  original  matter  in  it,  but  it  is  an  admirable 
digest  of  the  science  as  it  then  existed.  Many  shrewd  observa- 
tions on  various  texts  occur  in  it.  This  compend  is  both  full  and 
correct,  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  extensively  studied  in  our 
seminaries  than  it  seems  ever  to  have  been.  We  regard  with  no 
little  affection  the  admirable  treatise  of  Fraser  on  me  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — a  work  of  sound 
learning,  intellectual  vigour,  and  practical  religion.  Nor  is  the 
author  of  the  Clavis  Pentateuchiy  Dr.  Robertson,  to  be  overlooked 
for  the  impulse  he  gave  to  oriental  learning  by  his  example  and 
publications.  And,  in  fine,  had  the  author  of  the  Scothsh  Die-- 
tionarvy  and  the  Hermes  Scythicusy  been  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  cultivators  of 
sacred  philology.  As  it  was,  his  Vindication  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  against  Dr.  Priestley,  is  an  able,  skilral,  and  suQcessfiu 
treatise.  We  fear  not  to  place  this  work  of  Dr.  Jamieson  yet 
higher  than  the  similar  work  of  him  who  gained  a  mitre  as  the 
prize  of  victory.  It  does  not  display  the  same  sharpness  of  attack 
and  adroitness  of  defence,  the  same  chivalrous  danng,  and  bold- 
ness and  firequency  of  challenge,  as  are  exhibited  in  me  tracts  of 
Bishop  Honiey,  yet  we  give  it  the  preference  for  its  sober  uid 
steady  argument,  its  calm  and  patient  research,  its  cautious  but 
thorough  demolition  of  error. 

We  might  have  named  in  the  preceding  sketch  the  Eaplicatio 
Doctrinae  of  Principal  Sharpe  of  Glasgow  (1599,)  the  Commen-' 
tarhis  in  Acta  Apostolorum  of  Principal  Malcolm  of  St.  Leonards 
(1615,)  a  work  to  which  Melville  prefixed  a  eulogy  in  Latin 
verse— the  Analysis  Logica  in  Epistolam  ad  Bomanos  of  Ferme 
(1651,)  the  Cantica  Salomonis  Paraphrasls  of  Professor  Kerr  of 
Aberdeen  (1727) — the  works  of  Brown  on  the  Romans,  and  of 
Napier  on  the  Apocalypse.  Perhaps  we  can  scarce  claim  Aless, 
though  he  was  a  Scotsman  (converted  to  Protestantism  in  his 
attempt  to  reclaim  Patrick  Hamilton  from  it,)  since  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  Continent.  His  publications  on 
the  Gospel  of  John,  on  Romans,  and  on  both  Epistles  of  Timothy, 
prove  him  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  Melancthon, 
the  praise  of  Thuanus,  and  the  encomium  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
virum  in  Theohgia  perdoctum.  Neither  can  we  include,  for  a 
similar  reason,  Alexander  Moms,  whose  NotcB  in  Novum  Foedus 
are  not  without  merit.  The  Spicilegia  AndquitaMm  Egypii  of 
William  Jamieson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1720,)  are 
learned  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  works,  of  Duncan  on  the 
Hebrews,  and  Fraser  and  M^aurin  on  the  Prophecies,  are  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  our  list.  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  make 
honourable  mention  of  the  projected  series  of  brief,  practical  an- 
notations on  the  whole  Scriptures,  portions  of  which  enterprise 
were  executed  by  Dickson,  Hutcheson,  Ferguson,  Nisbet,  and 
Durham,  and  published  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Might  we  not  alsa  quote  the  works  of  two  learned  lawyers.  Lord 
Hades'  Remains  of  Christian  Antiquit^y  and  his  various  transla- 
tions from  the  Fathers ;  and  the  pious  reflections  and  Hutchen- 
sonian  reveries  of  Lord  President  Forbes,  in  his  "  Tfurughts  on 
Religion  Natural  and  Revealed^  It  is  time  that  Scotland  should 
forget  the  eccentric  and  infidel  fooleries  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Oedipus  Judaicus^  And  surely  it  would  be  treasonable  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  last  of  the  Scottish  kings,  the  pupil  of  Bu- 
chanan, and  patron  of  the  authorized  translation,  wno,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  was  "  the  sweetest  sight  in  Europe  for 
strange  and  extraordinar  gifts  of  ingyne,  iudgement,  membrie, 
and  language."  The  "  most  high  and  nughty  prince  James'* 
paraphrased  the  Apocalypse,  and  wrote  ^^  ane  fruitml  meditation'' 
on  its  twentiedi  chapter,  and  on  some  other  portions  of  Scripture. 
"  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing ;  but  the  honour  of 
kings  is  to  search  out  a  matter."  Such  honour  belonged  not  to 
James.  His  learning  sunk  into  pedantry,  his  interpretations  into 
puerile  conceits.  Expositions  from  a  throne  are  not  defended  by 
the  sceptre  of  that  prerogative,  which  this  mimic  of  Solomon 
loved  so  dearly,  and  reviewers  of  them  cannot  be  indicted  for 
crimen  hesae  majestatis. 

It  becomes  us,  however,  to  pause,  and  offer  a  few  palKations  for 
this  deficiency  in  Biblical  productions  among  us.  We  have  not, 
in  time  past,  enjoyed  the  requisite  leisure.  Our  ministers  of 
talent  have  been  men  of  prayer  and  daily  activity.  Ecclesias- 
tical affairs  have  engrossed  their  attention.  The  times  of  the 
Reformation  were  absorbing  in  public  interest,  and  this  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Church  was  succeeded  by  another  epoch  of  trial 
and  persecution.  The  Bible  was  then  clasped  as  a  book  of  com- 
fort, not  of  critical  inquiry,  and  the  pastor  who  knew  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,  lovea,  read,  and  prayed  over  the  holy  oracles. 
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Places  of  concealment  were  sought  in  lieu  of  the  library  or  study ; 
and  the  time  that  might  have  been  spent  in  literary  retirement 
was  consumed  in  rocks,  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Edicts  and 
proclamations  concerned  the  servants  of  Christ  more  then  sy- 
nopses or  opuscula,  and  the  hand  that  might  have  turned  over 
with  busy  care  the  pages  of  a  Grammar  or  Lexicon,  was  obliged 
to  apply  itself  to  pike  or  musket.  Their  sphere  was  action,  not 
contemplation.  Theirs  was  not  the  harmless  occupation  of  a  lite- 
rary warfare,  but  a  contest  of  blood  for  the  crown  and  prerogative 
of  Jesus.  The  pious  and  patriotic  struggles  of  our  Vorelthers 
summoned  into  exercise  the  graces  of  faith  and  hope,  of  intrepidity 
and  patience,  so  much  needed  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bass,  and  on 
the  scaffolds  of  the  Grassmarket.  In  similar  times  in  England, 
Walton's  Polyglot  languished  in  its  pubUcation.  Then  Cast^  too, 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Heptaghtton^  who  had  spent  seventeen 
years  upon  it,  maintained  in  his  house  foiuieen  assistants,  and 
consumed  £12,000  of  his  own  property  in  the  enterprise,  was 
obliged  to  borrow  £1800  more  to  complete  the  work ;  and  though 
in  his  distress,  he  wrote  to  the  king  imploring  royal  assistance,  sup- 
plicated the  prelates,  and  got  circulars  in  his  favour,  yet  so  slow 
was  the  sale  of  his  work,  five  copies  only,  through  sucn  exertions, 
being  taken  off,  that  for  a  debt  of  £250,  he  was,  by  a  lady  credi- 
tor, nastily  and  unjustly  locked  up  in  a  prison,  without  compas- 
sion from  the  bishops,  relief  from  the  Universities,  or  assisti^ce 
from  the  Church,  x  et  in  these  days  of  peril  and  change  in  Scot- 
land, the  foremost  men  were  "  mighty  m  the  Scriptures."  The 
clerical  commissioners  from  Scotland  to  the  Westminster  Assem* 
bly,  were  all  men  of  high  esteem,  and  some  of  them  enjoyed  ^^  the 
tongue  of  the  learned.  We  refer  especially  to  that  noble  youth, 
the  "  very  learned  and  accurate  Gillespie,"  who,  if  he  had  been 
exempted  from  the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  that  exciting  period, 
would  have  proved  himself  equal  to  the  reputation  he  gamed  in 
the  venerable  Assembly  that  compiled  our  Confession,  as  the 
match  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  these  times,  Lightfoot,  Selden, 
and  Gataker.  The  man  who  could  debate  with  Selden,  the  first 
of  antiauaries,  and  argue  his  point  with  Lightfoot,  learned  be- 
yond all  his  compeers  in  Oriental  and  Talmudic  lore,  and  not 
hide  his  diminished  head  by  the  side  of  Gataker,  whom  Witsius 
has  so  justly  termed  the  father  of  EngUsh  scholarship,*  was  a 
man  whose  name  his  country  will  not  "  willinglv  let  die."  His 
treatise  on  "  Miscellany  Questions  "  contains  a  raw  traces  of  his 
copious  and  well-fru*nished  mind,  which  needed  but  reading  and 
study  of  the  great  works  of  ancient  and  modem  erudition  to  have 
realized  the  poetic  delineation, 

*  Preface  to  an  edition  of  his  works  in  folio.    Traj.  ad  Rhes.     1698. 
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The  foreign  wealth  transferr'd,  improved  bj  thine, 
Does  with  a  fair  increase  of  lustre  shine, 
Like  gems  new  set  upon  some  richer  fojle ; 
Or  roses  planted  in  a  better  soil. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pastorate  in  Scotland  is 
an  office  of  ccmstant  labour  and  anxiety,  and  that  no  rich  bene- 
ficesy  or  virtual  sineciires  afford  to  the  studious  the  means  of  gen- 
teel retirement.  Canonries  and  prebendal  stalls  we  have  not-r~  i 
colleges  with  a  cluster  of  rich  fellowships  are  not  found  with  us. 
The  cares  of  a  congregation  are  in  general  enough  to  occupy  a 
minister's  attention,  so  that  some  one  has  remarked,  that  it  is  to 
the  honour  of  Scotland  that  her  churches  have  produced  no  pro- 
digies of  erudition.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that  where  the  taste  for 
biblical  study  is  early  planted  and  tenderly  cultured,  it  will  deve- 
lop itself  in  the  miost  of  great  and  annoying  obstacles.  It  is  a 
study  homogeneous  with  pastoral  labour ;  not  like  many  others 
that  might  be  named,  in  which  some  of  the  clergy  have  ex- 
celled, wnich  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  dignity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  ministerial  office.  We  have  some  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  succass  in  sacred  study  amidst  pastoral  engagements. 
Ongen  compiled  his  Heaaploy  a  work  of  incredible  ploddmg,  amidst 
persecution,  and  fatigue,  and  frequent  wanderings.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  projected  and  superintended  the  CompliUensian  Polyglot 
amidst  the  toil,  anxieties,  wars,  and  factions  that  preyed  upon  him 
as  premier  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Calvin  was  a  laborious  pas- 
tor, as  well  as  a  volummous  commentator.  His  successors  followed 
the  great  model  which  he  left  them.  Bochart,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  tantum  nan  omnia  scivity  was  for  the  ^ater  part  of  his 
life  the  diligent  and  affectionate  minister  of  the  Keformed  Church 
at  Caen.  The  learning  of  this  French  divine,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  prodigious.  It  extended  to  all  languages,  all  ages,  and  every 
human  pursuit,  and  was  poured  forth  with  a  portentous  fecundity 
on  every  topic,  and  every  section  of  every  topic,  on  which  he  wrote. 
His  lectures  to  his  congregation  on  Genesis  prepared  the  way  for 
his  Phaleg^  and  his  weddy  addresses  led  him  to  gather  the  mar 
terials  of  the  Hierozoicon.  John  Owen,  whose  four  folio  volumes 
on  the  Hebrews  are  scarce  a  fourth  part  of  his  publications,  was  a 
constant  preacher.  Scott,  Henry,  Doddridge,  ferown,  and  Clarke, 
the  well-known  expositors,  were  assiduous  and  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  patient,  accurate,  and  fruitful  Lardner, 
noted  for  labour  and  learning,  also  occupied  a  charge  in  London. 
Li^htfoot,  whose  numerous  volumes  prove,  the  acquaintance  of 
then:  author  with  the  whole  gigantic  body  of  Talmudic  literature, 
was  exemplary  in  the  earnest,  simple,  punctual,  discharge  of  pa- 
rochial duties  from  day  to  day  and  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in 
a  parish  &r  from  the  great  libraries  and  seats  of  erudite  accom- 
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Elishment.  The  ardour  to  cultivate  learning  becomes  irrepressi- 
le.  The  venerated  Brown,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  a  work  both  of  learned  and  popular  theology,  was  only  a 
month  at  a  grammar  school,  and  was  never  within  the  walls  of  a 
university. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  every  day  labour  of  the  ministry  in 
North  Britain  is  such  that  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  expected 
to  excel  in  the  higher  branches  of  biblical  study.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  prejudices  against  some  of  its  provinces  which 
existed  in  past  times  have  operated  as  a  hindrance.  These  pre- 
judices were  directed  chiefly  against  verbal  criticism,  the  amount 
of  the  variae  lectioiies  amazing  and  confounding  the  objectors. 
Dr.  Owen  poured  out  his  indignation  on  Bishop  Walton,  and 
Mill  incurred  the  hearty  displeasure  of  Whitby.  But  we  have  not 
the  means  of  following  out  this  portion  of  critical  plodding.  We 
want  MSS.  in  such  vast  collections  as  are  found  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris.  Even  England  has  effected  nothing  in  this  ae- 
partment  since  the  days  of  Mill ;  yet  she  has  the  credit  in  Dr. 
Laurence  of  first  exposing  the  fallacy  of  Griesbach's  system  of 
recensions.  Germany  has  lately  produced  Scholz  with  a  more 
rational  system,  and  even  he  seems  about  to  fall  before  Tischen- 
dorf,  B>in&,  and  Lachmann.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  sys- 
tem of  "  lecturing,"  it  is  to  this  form  of  pulpit  exposition,  almost 
universal  in  Scotland,  that  we  owe  our  superiority  in  theological 
attainment.  It  is  by  the  method  of  Scriptural  analysis  pursued 
regularly  through  a  gospel  or  epistle,  a  system  which  implies  the 
training  of  the  mind  to  exegetical  study,  that  the  "  workman 
rightly  divides  the  word  of  truth,"  and  the  people  are  taught  to 
apprehend  that  truth  as  it  has  been  delivered  by  the  inspired 
writers. 

Yet  we  feel  that  with  us  there  is  no  want  of  aptitude  for  bibli- 
cal study.  We  have  several  qualifications  for  it  which  belong 
not  to  the  people  who  have  made  it  their  national  pursuit.  First 
of  all — ^The  Bible  is  esteemed  by  us  as  the  Book  of  God.  It  is 
THE  BOOK  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  received  by  us  in  the  spirit 
which  itself  commands.  We  have  welcomed  it  as  a  communicar 
tion  from  heaven.  Its  plenary  inspiration  is  the  first  principle 
t)f  our  faith.  Ours  is  not  the  daring  philosophy  which  sits  in 
judgment  on  its  form  and  materials.  We  hanole  not  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  literary  curiosity  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  a 
hoary  antiquity.  It  is  not  .with  us  as  in  Germany,  where  the 
holy  oracles  do  often  meet  with  critical  treatment  such  as  durst 
not  be  given  to  any  of  the  heathen  classics.  By  almost  all  the 
exegets  of  that  country  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  virtually  or 
partially  set  aside.  Many,  who  claim  to  be  reckoned  supema- 
turalists,  are  but  a  very  few  degrees  removed  from  rationalism. 
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We  need  not  mention  the  wild  school  of  Neology,  including  in  it 
such  men  as  Bahrdt,  Wegscheider,  Reimar,  Pamus,  or  enumerate 
the  names  of  others  who  belonged  to  milder  sections  of  it,  as  Sem- 
ler,  Eichhorfl,  Winer,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller.    Even  those  who, 
in  the  current  language  of  the  country,  are  styled  evangeKcal,Tho- 
luck,  Neander,  Schleiermacher,  Twesten,  Liicke,  use  expressions 
concerning  Scripture  which  iaiply  very  loose  views  of  the  power 
and  universality  of  inspiring  influence.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
with  them  to  find  mistakes  in  construction  arising  fipom  lapse  ot 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  penmen — to  speak  of  minor  de- 
tails as  only  of  human  origin,  the  great  facts  alone  being  inspired 
-^^to  declare  that  as  inspiration  does  not  exclude  the  personal  ac- 
tion of  the  sacred  authors,  so  it  does  not  destroy  all  mfluence  of 
human  imperfection — and  lastlv,  in  the  exercise  of  mere  personal 
taste,  to  exclude  a  book  from  the  sacred  canon.     German  critics 
are  the  victims  of  a  delusive  subjectivity.     Their  own  feeling, 
taste,  or  judgment,  overcomes  all  tne  force  of  external  evidence. 
There  is  scarce  a  book  of  Scripture  that  has  not  suffered  from 
this  perverted  egotism.     The  ^Pentateuch  has  its  Mosaic  origin 
denied,  and  is  brought  down  as  to  the  date  of  its  composition  to 
the  times  of  the  captivity,  by  Yater,  von  Bohlen,  and  their  con- 
federates, and  reduced  to  a  series  of  myths  by  Bauer,  Gabler,  and 
their  associates.     The  sublime  later  portions  of  the  evangelical 
Prophet  are  ordinarily  named  pseudo-Isaiah  bv  the  late  Gesenius 
and  his  party*     Guiaed  by  sucn  vague  aesthetic  principles,  Nean- 
der rejects  second  Peter  and  Jude,  as  does  De  W  ette  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  Eichhom  the  pastoral  Letters.     What  else 
led  Luther,  in  a  former  day,  to  brand  the  Epistle  of  James  as  eine 
rechte  stroheme  Epistely  or  Schleiermacher,  a  short  time  ago,  to 
impugn  so  vehemently  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.     Such 
decisions  on  a  basis  so  lawless  must  seriously  mjure  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Word  of  God,  and  infuse  a  poisonous  spirit  into  all 
treatises  on  these  sacred  themes.  When  Wolfi^  and  his  coadjutors 
practised  similar  experiments  on  the  classics, — on  Homer  and 
Cicero, — and  began  to  disengage  ]by  this  fooUsh  process  the  so- 
called  genuine  portions  from  the  spurious,  they  were  soon  laughed 
to  scorn  by  the  literary  world.     Long  may  our  ridiculed  oWectivity 
be  our  gmding  principle,  our  remedy  against  these  waywardand  un- 
hallowed promnations  of  the  blessed  volume.    We  love  the  Scrip- 
tures and  implicitly  receive  them,  and  surely  are  better  fitted  m 
this  primary  element  for  their  exposition^     This  supreme  venera- 
tion of  the  Bible,  exercises  a  salutary  influence  over  all   the 
department  of  these  studies.     It  creates  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  what  are  the  words  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  taught 
us,  prevents  from  tampering  with  the  sacred  text,  and  inter- 
dicts that  process  of  rash  conjectural   emendation  which  has 
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80  often  been  the  bane  of  literal  criticism.  It  will  not  adopt  an 
alteration  on  slight  grounds,  nor  reject  one  commended  by  weighty 
-arguments.  In  a  calm  and  meditative  spirit,  unwaiped  by  pre- 
juclice,  and  unbiassed  by  theory,  it  balances  probabihties,  classes 
the  readings  of  manuscripts,  versions,  or  patnstic  quotations,  and 
slowly  and  impartially  adopts  what  appear  to  be  the  vocables 
which  prophets  or  apostles  employed.  The  tact  and  spirit  of 
Porson  or  Heyne  in  restoring  true  readings  in  Homer  or  Aeschy- 
lus,  that  marvellous  sagacity  which,  in  such  critics,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  species  of  psychological  oneness  with  the  authoore 
whose  text  they  were  editing,  becomes  sanctified  and  clothed  upon 
with  a  responsibility  which  belongs  not  to  the  critical  treatment 
of  any  heathen  author.  These  men,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
Bentley,  Wyttenbach,  Hemsterhuis,  &c.,  the  glories  of  classical 
criticism,  felt  the  necessity  of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  task  by  worshipping  the  author  on  whom  they  exercised 
their  talents,  entering  into  his  spirit,  and  giving  him  their  fervent 
literary  homage,  ere  they  could  pronounce  with  certainty  on  the 
probability  of  various  or  restored  readings.  Let  God  be  true  and 
every  man  a  liar.  Fervent  admiration  and  love  of  his  book  will, 
even  in  this  lowest  and  driest  species  of  criticism,  confer  qualifi- 
cations which  can  come  from  no  other  source,  will  animate  these 
tedious  and  intricate  examinations  with  a  sound  mind,  a  ffoodand 
honest  heart,  and  prevent  the  infliction  of  that  curse  which  has 
been  menaced  on  him  who  wantonly  adds  to  the  Holy  Writings, 
or  subtrax^s  from  their  contents.  _ 

The  same  living  faith  in  Divine  revelation  urc^  on  the 
heart,  not  only  to  know  the  actual  words  of  Scripture,  but 
also  to  use  every  means  to  ascertain  their  meaning.  It  creates 
and  hallows  a  rational  and  enlightened  philology.  It  loncs  to 
be  in  the  same  situation  for  understandmg  the  Bjble  as  uiose 
were  to  whom  its  various  parts  were  first  addressed.  It,  there- 
fore, struggles  to  attain  perfection  in  Hebrew  and  Grrecian 
scholarship,  that  it  may  stand  on  the  same  vanta^  ground  with 
the  Jewish  nation  and  the  early  Christian  world.  It  becomes 
debtor  both  to  Jew  and  Greek,  The  real  correct  meaning  of  the 
clause  or  paragraph  is  the  one  object  of  its  search,  and  "  me  eye 
being  single  the  whole  body  is  fall  of  light."  And  not  only  so^ 
but  it  receives  "  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word  which  is  able 
to  save  the  soul,"  The  exercise  of  mere  intellect  and  scholarship 
on  the  Scripture  is  the  parent  of  Rationalism.  Not  only  do  we 
ascertain  the  meaning  by  the  practice  of  a  scientific  exegesis,  but 
we  receive  it  as  of  paramount  authority.  With  the  successful 
discovery  of  the  sense,  the  province  of  reason  ends.  We  often 
hear  bitter  complaints  of  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  wailing  apprehensions  of  its  prevalence  among  us.    We  have 
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no  8}rmpathy  with  these  sentiments — with  such  weeping  prophets. 
Let  the  homa^  which  the  Bible  merits  and  demands  pe  given 
to  it,  let  its  inspiration  be  ftdlj  acknowledged  and  felt,  and  we  nave 
no  dread  of  the  inbringing  of  a  rationalistic  theology.  We  have  no 
horror  of  the  importation  of  Teatonic  lore.  We  would  not  lay  an 
ecclesiastical  prohibition  on  it.  The  irreligion  of  the  German' 
mind,  not  its  scholarship,  has  corrupted  its  exegesis.  Nor  is 
this  infidelity  to  be  diarged  upon  its  scholarship,  for  it  springs 
£x>m  a  yeiy  difierent  source,  and  its  accidental  alliance  with  an 
accurate  and  extensive  erudition,  is  certainly  no  reason  to  dis- 
parage the  pious  and  prayerful  use  of  the  same  hermeneutical 
mstruments.  No  man,  who  receives  all  Scripture  as  given  bv 
inspiration  of  God^  need  &ar  ossification  of  neart  almdst  sucn 
enimmatical  investigation  or  lexical  research.  Let  us  not 
plame  the  organ,  but  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  It  is  not 
learning  but  unbelief  that  has  done  the  damage.  The  neolo- 
gical  expositor,  who  seeks  to  interpret  his  author  hone3tly,  and 
analyses  Paul  as  he  would  Virgil,  is  often  forced  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  the  great  truths  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Ge- 
senius*  bears  his  unprejudiced  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  vica- 
rious sufiering  as  tau^t  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  As 
long,  then,  as  we  are  distinguished  by  our  '^  antiqua  virtute  ae 
fide'  we  need  not  fear  the  extension  of  sound  learning  and  criti- 
cism among  us.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and 
the  pious  inquirer,  becoming  like  minded  with  the  author  of  inspi- 
ration, is  '^  guided  into  all  the  truth." 

Nor  have  our  systans  of  philosophy  been  adverse  to  the  pur- 
suit of  biblical  science.  The  atheism  of  Hume  was  an  insulated 
act  of  insubordination  to  the  Majestv  of  heaven.  Our  metaphy- 
sicians may  have  preserved  a  cola  neutrality,  but  we  cannot 
accuse  them  of  open  hostility.  Our  youth  are  not  polluted  at 
the  sources  of  learning  by  prelections  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  intellectual  training,  teacn  the  mind  to  reawn  itself  into  Athe- 
ism, or  practise  it  in  those  sophisms  which  are  meant,  in  their 
application,  to  undermine  belief  in  a  Divine  revelation,  or  in  the 
evidences  by  which  its  origin  may  be  proved.  Neither  have  we 
had  one  system  rolling  upon  another  in  quick  and  violent  succes- 
sion, each  TOofane  and  irreligious,  and  inimical  to  the  testimony 
of  Grod.  We  have  reared  among  us  no  host  of  proud  Intellec- 
tualists,  searching  into  the  mystery  of  man  in  contemptuous  ex- 
clusion of  Him  T^o  formed  and  fashioned  the  thinking,  feeling, 
living  subsistence,  into  whose  arcana  they  strive  to  penetrate. 
We  have  been  amazed  by  no  Kant,  Fichte,  or  Hegel,  rising  by 
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turns  to  rule  the  world  of  mind,  and  either  resolving  the  Grod  of 
Christianity  into  a  shadowy  abstraction,  or  confounding  him  with 
the  universe  of  his  creation. 

The  systems  of  philosophy  in  Germany^  ^^  that  nation  of  thinkera 
and  critics,"  have,  eacn  in  its  turn,  influenced  the  science  of 
bibUcal  philolo^ ;  and  whether  it  be  the  Moralism  of  Kant^  or 
the  Idealism  of  Tichte,  or  the  deeper  Transcendentalism  of  Hegel^ 
it  makes  Scripture  speak  its  own  dogmas,  and  consecrates  the 
apostles  the  Cforiphaei  of  its  system.  When  Strauss  wrote  his 
"  Leben  Jesu,"  Germany  was  thrilled  by  the  publication  in  all 
classes  of  her  divines  and  philosophers,  historians  and  scholars. 
Had  a  stone  come  down  &om  the  moon,  and  lighted  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  fair  of  Leipzig,  in  the  centre  of  its  numerous  authors 
as  they  circled  round  their  myriad  publications,  it  would  not  have 
produced  a  deeper  sensation  than  did  this  book  of  Strauss  among 
the  German  literati.  The  whole  crowd  were  startled,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  older  class  of  Rationalists* 

When,  as  in  this  work  of  Strauss,  all  historical  reality  is  de- 
nied to  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  declared  to  be  composed,  not 
of  facts,  but  ideas,  and  are  affirmed  to  describe,  not  a  personal 
God,  or  a  historical  Christ,  but  a  cluster  of  notions  intensely 
prevalent  in  Judea ;  and  when  it  is  argued,  that  the  names  and 
events  occurring  in  the  evangelical  narrations  are  but  symbols 
of  inward  emotions,  and  the  blasphemies  of  Pantheism  are  rea- 
soned for  from  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Jesus,  as 
shadowing  forth  the  identity  of  the  forms  vulgarly  named  creator 
and  creature,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  author  uses  the  philo8(»)hy 
of  Hegel  as  the  great  organ  of  perverting  and  desecrating  the 
records  of  the  Evangelists,  especially  of  polluting  the  finer  and 
more  experimental  portions  of  the  work  of  the  beloved  Disciple. 
Weisse,  the  producer  of  a  similar  mixture  of  boldness  and  im- 
piety, declares  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  understand  his  theo- 
logy, unless  he  have  mastered  his  philosophy.  No  one  can 
comprehend  the  systems  of  Daub,  Scnwartz,  or  Schleiermacher, 
till  he  has  mastered  the  philosophy  which  Schelling  propoimded 
in  his  early  and  adventurous  youth. 

"  A  life  beyond  the  grave,"  says  Strauss,  "  is  the  last  fi>e 
which  speculative  criticism  has  to  encounter,  and,  if  it  can,  to  ex- 
tirpate." So,  to  find  a  place  for  such  theories,  this  infidel  author 
commences  a  series  of  wild  and  unjustifiable  attacks  on  the  Gos- 
pels,— finding  discrepancies  where  there  are  none,  creating  ex- 
aggerations where  the  narrative  is  easy  and  simple,  denying  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  and  involving  the  whole  narrative  in  con- 
fusion and  mystery,  in  order  to  destroy  its  historical  character, 
and  render  its  interpretation  possible  only  on  the  supposition  of 
its  being  a  useless  and  disconnected  mythology.     Whatever  so- 
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phistry  and  perverted  logic  can  supply^  whatever  perplexity  a 
shrewd  and  malicions  criticism  can  suggest,  whatever  reasonmg 
a  clever  and  fascinating  philosophy  can  produce,  is  used  to 
create  and  garnish  the  new  hypotnesis.  The  whole  system  is  a 
sad  memorial  of  the  proud  and  unhallowed  vdsdom  of  this  world, 
impugning  the  revelation  already  given,  delighting  in  eveiy  hich 
thing  that  exalts  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  exult- 
ing in  withdrawing  every  thought  from  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Still  Strauss,  with  all  his  unenvied  pre-emin^oce,  has  not  yet 
matured  his  system.  Recantations  in  his  third  edition  are  re- 
canted m  his  fourth.  His  mind  has  assumed  a  more  determined 
hostility;  and  amidst  an  air  of  candour  and  charity,  of  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  purpose,  there  are  betrayed  a  rancorous  enmity 
and  tenacious  hatred  toward  Christianity,  such  as  the  most  scur- 
rilous of  infidels  cannot  surpass.  Calmness  of  style  clothes  an 
indomitable  resolution, — '^  Ecclesia  delenda  est."  Hegelianism 
must  be  maintained — ^the  Gospel  History  must  be  destroyed. 
We  have  cited  the  instance  of'  Strauss,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  palpable  developments  of  the  damage  which  a  perverse 
philosophy  has  done  to  the  exposition  of  the  Word  of  Grod. 

Yet  we  would  not  brand  all  Hegelians  as  the  foes  of  Chrisdan- 
il^.  The  right  wing  of  the  Hegelians,  having  in  it  such  men  as 
Goeschel,  labours  earnestly  to  wy  itself  to  religion.  But  its  la- 
bour is  in  vain ;  while  the  left  wing,  including  Feuerbach,  Bruno 
Bauer,  Yatke,  and  Strauss,  professing  itself  a  correct  interpret 
ter  of  the  Hegdian  system,  and  sneermg  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
right  wing,  and  the  compromising  snint  of  the  ^^  Ceivtarum^^  so 
daringly  uirows  itself  into  combat  with  the  Bible  and  its  histories. 
Well  might  Eschenmayer  speak  of  the  ^  Ischariotismus  "  of  He- 

glianism.  While  it  has  kissed,  it  has  betrayed,  and  at  length 
s  proceeded  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  its  victim.  Open 
malignity  assumes  the  place  of  professed  patronage.  Kosen- 
cxanz  has  made  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  hatred  of  his  more 
forward  allies,  but  his  efibrts  serve  no  purpose  save  to  bring  the 
taunt  of  imbecility  and  timidity  upon  mmself ;  while  Strauss 
and  Weisse,  casting  away  all  reserve,  shout  their  agreement  in 
the  opinion  of  Fichte,  expressed  in  lus  Kritik  alter  Uffenbarwngj 
that  the  proof  for  the  divinity  of  a  revelation  must  not  be  con- 
ducted by  an  appeal  to  miracles  that  may  have  been  performed 
in  connexion  with  it.  Into  what  absurditv  will  not  man  be 
juried  by  giving  heed  to  the  seducing  doctrmes  of  an  atheistical 
plu^sophy  ? 

But  also  in  Germany,  in  many  places  where  this  mighty  de- 
mon of  Hegelianism  has  not  effected  a  lodgement,  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  rasn  philosophizing  displays  its  mischievoua  tendency. 
Tne  purpose  of  our  illustration  forbids  a  long  detail ;  yet  we  add 
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that  we  can  scarce  take  up  any  German  treatise  on  Hermeneutik 
without  finding  it  pervaded  by  some  foreign  element  brought 
&om  the  ^^  wisdom  of  this  world."     Let  any  one  open  Davidfion's 
Sacred  HermeneuticSy  and  turn  to  the  section  on  Hermenentical 
works^  and  he  will  soon  verify  this  remark.     Let  him  read  the 
notice  of  Stein,  Kaiser,  Liicke, — or  even  Olshausen,  and  he 
will  find  that  each  pro(*.eeds  on  some  preconceived  theory  to 
construct  a  system  of  interpretation,  which  is  therefore  one- 
sided  and   delusive.     And   so,   as   has  been  sarcastically  re- 
marked by  Menzel,  ^^  they  attempt,  by  their  exegetical  root- 
ing and  digging,  to  change  the  mighty  ferest  of  Scripture — re- 
posing in  its  deep-rooted  stren^ih,  towering  in  lofty  majesty  to 
the  heavens,  and  interlaced  with  innumerable  creeping  plants, 
tendrils,  and  spreading  flowers — ^into  a  little  bald,  barren,  ration- 
alistic system  of  some  semi-Kantian  or  semi-Hegelianj  crofised 
by  a  pair  of  mathematically  clipped  hedges  in  the  French  style 
of  gardening,  and  preserved  barely  in  life  by  an  insignificant  phi- 
losophical streamlet." 

The  absurdity  of  being  initiated  into  any  metaphysical  system  ere 
we  can  understand  a  hermenentical  treatise,  is  very  apparent.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  for  popular  use,  for  the  masses  of  the  human  fiunily. 
It  speaks  a  language  which  all  may  understand,  and  reasons  by 
analogies  which  all  are  able  to  appreciate.  It  is  not  for  the  edu- 
cated and  refined  merely,  whose  minds  have  been  trained  to  exact 
or  abstruse  discussion.  Its  views  of  human  nature  are  plain  and 
palpable.  To  exercise  upon  it  the  metaphysics  of  modem  timeSi 
ana  press  it  into  accordance  with  them,  is  to  do  it  great  dishonour 
and  mjustice,  and  steal  ^^  for  a  party  what  is  meant  for  mankind.'' 
It  is  a  theft  more  daring  and  impious  than  the  Promethean  rob- 
bery. It  does  not  bring  fire  from  heaven  for  the  use  of  men,  but 
filcnes  the  holy  flame  sent  down  upon  the  earth,  and  narrows 
its  sphere  to  me  circuit  of  that  slim  and  twisted  electric  rod 
^^  firamed  by  themselves  and  hammered  on  their  anvil."  The 
error,  however,  has  been  a  common  one.  We  may  trace  it  firom 
Justin  through  Origen,  Clement,  and  Augustine,  tnrough  school- 
men and  mystics.  We  may  see  it  in  the  conflicts  of  me  varied 
schools  of  the  middle  ages, — ^the  theology  of  Ockham  or  Abe- 
lard  being  only  their  metaphysical  system  clothed  in  Scriptural 
disguise.  We  may  find  it  in  the  various  public  creeds  and 
symbols,  modifying  thought  and  phraseolo^.  We  may  discover 
it  during  the  eany  struggles  with  the  Romish  Church  when 
Nominalism  and  Ilealism  were  topics  of  violent  dispute.  Lu- 
ther belonged  to  the  Nominahst  portv^  which  cherished  and 
maintained  freedom  of  investigation.  The  philosophy  which  it 
most  concerns  us  to  know  is  the  form  of  it  which  is  alluded  to 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  peculiar  modes 
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of  thought  and  speech  on  snch  suHects  that  were  prevalent 
among  the  Jewish  people  and  the  (xentile  churches  to  whom 
some  of  the  epistles  were  addressed. 

Our  Scottish  metaphysicians  have  not  gone  fiur  into  the  depths . 
of  psy^chology.     Onr  relimous  literature  will  not  disown  the  ele- 

fmt  pages  of  Beattie  and  Stewart,  the  easy  and  graoefol  style  of 
dam  Smith,  the  luminous  researches  of  Maektntosh,  the  plain, 
direct,  and  practical  treatises  of  Reid,  the  original  thou^t  of 
BaUantyne,  or  the  subtler  and  more  complex  dissertations  of 
Brown.  Karnes  and  Monboddo  have  been  always  more  noticed 
for  their  whims  than  followed  in  them.  Our  latest  philosophy, 
too,  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  revelation.  We  refer  to  '^  Douglas 
on  the  Mind,"  to  the  ethics  of  Wardlaw,  and  to  the  volumes  of 
Chalmers  in  the  serial  edition  of  his  works,  in  which  Hume's 
sophistries  are  nobly  combated.  So  far  as  our  national  teaching 
is  concerned,  we  can  go  to  Scripture  unprepossessed,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  apprehend  ^^  what  the  Spuit  saith  unto  the 
Churches."  Not  that  metaphysics  are  to  be  altc^ether  discarded. 
The  more"  thoroughly  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is 
studied  and  understood,  the  more  shall  we  perceive  and  admire 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  adapted  the  Gospel  to  his  spirit- 
ual necessities,  and  the  more  convincing  shall  be  our  refutation 
of  those  fallacious  theories,  which,  misting  both  the  nature  of 
spiritual  influence  and  of  our  own  mental  constitution,  are  as  re- 
pugnant to  sound  philosophy  as  to  the  Word  of  Grod. 

Neither  have  we  in  this  country  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
perversion  of  biblical  science.  We  have  had,  indeed,  in  our 
universities,  such  men  as  Simpson  of  Glasgow  and  Campbell  of 
St.  Andrews,*  but  we  have  not  witnessed  fearAil  and  continued 
attempts  to  disparage  revelation — attempts  carried  on  by  men 
who  had  been  installed  nrofessors  of  theology.  We  have  not 
beheld  ^^  unclean  spirits,  like  irogs,"  seated  on  the  chairs  of  aca- 
demic divinity.  Tne  pupils  of  Gesenius  urqpared  themselves  for 
a  laugh  whenever  he  happened  to  alluae  to  any  thing  sup«> 
natural,  or  describe  anv  ot  the  more  striking  incidents  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Such  a  depth  of  immety  had  he  reached,  that  in 
describing  Abraham  pleading  witn  God  fer  Sodom,  and  reiterat- 
ing his  entreaty  on  the  supposition  of  a  decreasing  number  of 
the  godly^  he  affirmed  that  this  noble  and  godlike  deed  of  the 
patnarch  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  indicated  that  spirit  of  higgling 
and  cheapening  which  his  posterity  have  ever  possesseo/ ana 
which  might  be  seen  any  day  on  the  streets  of  Halle  or  Berlin, 
where  Jews  might  be  concluding  their  avaricious  bargains  after 


*  Act  aud  TeBtiuiony  of  the  United  Seeeaaion  Churchy  p.  47. 
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the  long  process  of  lowering  and  lowering  the  price  had  cdsised. 
Strauss  was   a  professor  when  he  wrote   his  notorious  work, 
though  he  has  now  betaken  himself  to  the  composition  of  operas. 
Yet  when  challenged  by  his  superiors  as  to  his  honesty  in  per- 
sisting to  hold  ofiSce  while  he  entertained  such  deistical  opinions, 
he  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  consistency — the  consistency  of 
teaching  Deism  to  men  as  a  mode  of  preparing  them  for  beii^ 
Christian  pastors ! — and  he  had  no  objection,  some  time  after  his 
removal  fix)m  the  ofiSce  he  had  desecrated,  to  accept  an  invitap- 
tion  to  a  theological  professorship  in  the  University  of  Zuricli. 
But  the  people  would  not  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  having  an 
infidel  to  teach  divinity  in  their  college,  and  after  trying  other 
methods  in  vain,  they  rose  to  arms  and  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment.    Strauss  pocketed  his  disgrace  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
tension.     De  W  ette,  another  member  of  the  theological  staff, 
SU3  written  a  book,  entitled  "  Die  Weihe  des  Zweiflera — ^^  the 
consecration  of  the  sceptic,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  how 
an  infidel  may  reconcile  his  consent  to  Church  articles  and  or- 
dination, as  well  as  to  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  a  pastoral 
charge. 

We  have  thus  among  ourselves  no  abuses  of  the  science  to  de- 
ter us  from  it ;  neither  does  our  pecuUar  character  render  it  at 
all  likely  that  such  monstrous  results  should  be  anticipated 
among  us.  We  are  too  cautious — too  little  apt  to  be  dazzled  by 
fantastic  theories.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  a  severe  logic. 
That  mysterious  gift  of  common  sense  has  been  conferred  on 
US  not  with  niggardly  hand.  We  have  but  to  apply  it  as  a 
touchstone  to  German  theories,  and  it  acts  like  Ithuriel's  spear. 
Neander  and  Tholuck  may  write  against  Strauss,  and  many  mav 
doubt  if  they  have  dispelled  his  phantasy.  Let  sterling  English 
common-sense  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it — ^such  tact  and  sagacity 
and  sturdy  argument  as  gave  birth  to  the  Horae  Pauliruie — and 
it  would  vanish  as  a  shadow  at  dawn.  Our  faith  in  Scripture, 
our  resolution  not  to  be  moved  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Grospel, 
will  also  prevent  these  deplorable  consequences — consequences 
which  Umtarianism  and  the  importation  of  German  learmng  are 
already  accomplishing  in  America.  Neology  as  gross  as  any  to 
be  found  in  Fatherland,  may  be  seen  in  Jralfrey's  Academical 
Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament^  and  in  Norton  on  the  Gospels. 
Our  advancement  in  sacred  science  will,  we  hope  and  pray,  lead 
to  no  opinion  which  may  not  be  entertained,  salva  fide  et  salva 
ecclesia. 

But  while  we  have  so  many  advantages  in  our  favour,  so  fiur 
as  moral  and  religious  qualifications  fitted  to  raise  us  in  biblical 
acquirements  are  concerned,  we  are  beset  by  not  a  few  impedi- 
ments.    These  arise  chiefly  from  our  ^arfy^  training.     Qur  edu-^ 
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cation  is  very  defective.  The  learning  gained,  in  our  colleges  is 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory.  There  may  be  individou  in- 
stances of  surpassing  erudition,  but  the  svstem  pursued  in  our 
universities  has  not  the  energy  and  decision  necessary  to  make 
the  pupils  expert  or  scientific  philologists.  The  teachers  are  not 
all  alike ;  some  of  them  are  men  of  extensive  learning  and  practi  • 
cal  ingenuity,  but  they  labour  under  a  vicious  institute.  Stu- 
dents may  come  to  our  colleges  with  almost  no  preparatory  train- 
ing in  Latin  or  Greek.  To  accommodate  them,  junior  classes 
are  formed,  which  are  exercised  in  lessons  quite  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  country  grammar  school.  What  a  ridiculous  spectacle 
is  a  professor  of  Greek,  spending  a  whole  session  in  drilling  a 
dass  through  a  mere  elementaiy  grammar  and  a  few  infimSne 
extracts.  The  pupils  never  get  beyond  a  mere  smattering — 
never  pass  beyond  the  outer  court.  The  beauties  of  the  Greek 
tongue  they  seldom  taste.  With  infinite  labour  they  may  spell 
their  way  by  dint  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  the  tou  of 
the  journey  precludes  their  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
Classic  Greek  is  a  terra.incognita.  They  may  know,  by  report, 
of  the  charming  garrulity  of  Herodotus,  or  the  terse  compact 
narrative  of  Thucydides,  the  pure  and  polished  diction  of  Sopho- 
cles, or  the  lofty  rapidity  of  Pindar.  But  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  mellifluous  tongue  of  Greece,  of  all 
that  displays  the  structure  and  adaptation  of  this  wondeifid  inr 
strument  of  human  speech,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Still 
more  are  they  without  knowledge  ot  the  phases  and  history  of 
this  language,  especially  in  its  gradual  accumulation  of  those 
peculiarities  which  it  assumed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  in 
its  transportation  to  the  colony  of  Alexandria,  and  its  spread 
over  the  land  of  Palestine.  How  few  trained  in  our  colleges  are 
guided  onwards  to  the  authors  who  used  the  later  Greek,  after  its 
older  dialectic  features  had  been  obliterated,  and  are  thus  pre- 
pared for  understanding  the  nature  of  that  tongue,  still  further 
modified  by  becoming  the  organ  of  Hebrew  thoughts,  when  used 
by  evangelists  and  apostles.  The  use  of  the  Gredc  Testament  so 
early  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  prevents  the  students  from 
comprehending  its  special  idiom,  or  its  distinction  from  classic 
style.  And  even  in  a  senior  Greek  class,  how  seldom  are  the 
higher  objects  of  philology  studied,  or  those  niceties  pointed  out 
on  which  Miiller  or  Hermann  might  dwell  with  rapture.  The 
higher  classes  in  a  German  gymnasium  are  more  thorough 
scKolars,  more  intimately  con^rsant  with  the  subtiUties  of  ^e 
language,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  its  beauties,— are 
trained  to  a  larger  scholarship  and  finer  taste,  and  are  more  apt 
and  successftd  at  an  examination  preliminary  to  their  entering  a 
university,  than  are  the  majority  of  those  who  leave  our  colleges 
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with  the  academic  honoar  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  it  high  time 
that  the  evils  we  complain  of  be  rectified,  that  Greek  scfaolarahip 
be  elevated  among  ns.  Let  our  yonth  be  drilled  on  Battmamiy 
Matthiae,  and  Kimnery  that  the  ancient  fame  of  Scotland  maj 
be  revived,  the  fame  which  the  old  Baion  of  Don  laboured  to 
secnre  for  her  by  his  establishment  of  a  school  for  Gbreek  at 
Montrose  in  1584.  Let  an  end  be  put  to  the  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission of  jonnff  men  to  oar  oolites  without  esEaminatkm,  and 
to  the  hurry  wiUi  which  they  are  Uinist  throng  their  academi- 
cal studies. 

The  neglect  of  the  stndv  of  Hebrew  with  as  is  still  more  to  be 
deplored.  The  tonme  0/  Abraham  has  received  the  treatment 
of  his  children — it  has  been  branded,  and  virtually  proscribed. 
To  know  it  of  yore  was  reckoned  an  ominous  marvel.  Its  sup- 
posed difficulties  led  manv  to  cultivate  a  speedy  mode  of  aoquir- 
mg  it.  What  was  gainea  in  time  was  lost  in  value,  and  Hebrew 
learning  became  almost  extinct  in  the  popularity  of  the  system 
of  Masdef,  Parkhurst,  and  Wilson.  Yet  it  has  a  host  of  claims 
upon  us.  It  is  venerable  in  its  age,  simple  in  its  structure,  and 
holy  in  its  associations — ^the  language  of  divine  revelation  to  the 
ancient  Church,  while  it  deeply  tinges  that  more  modem  tongue 
in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  The  means  of  acquiring  it  are  now  within  our  readi. 
The  writings  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  original  or  translated ;  die 
works  of  Moses  Stuart  in  this  department ;  and,  alx)ve  all,  the 
grammar  of  Nordheimer,  leave  us  without  excuse,  if  we  do  not 
excel  in  the  language  of  the  chosen  people.  We  have  now  the 
necessary  implements,  if  we  will  only  use  them. 

Were  we  now  to  proceed  to  enumerate  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  enlarged  acquirements  in  the  field  of  an  accurate  and 
learned  biblical  theology,  we  would  take  as  our  theme  the  senti- 
ment, that  while  we  are  not  to  be  vrise  0600^  what  is  written,  still 
we  are  bound  to  be  wise  up  to  what  is  written.  For  example,  dis- 
union among  Christians  arises  from  misinterpretation  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  each  party  attaching  its  own  peculiar  meaning  to 
the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Bible,  theologizing  rather  than  inter* 
preting.  Certain  terms,  by  force  of  long  association,  have  become 
the  voces  signatae  of  peculiar  ideas  and  opinions,  and  the  person 
trained  in  these  seeks  naturally  support  for  them  in  Scripture. 
If  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian  difiPer  about  ^^  fidth"  and  ^^  right- 
eousness," or  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  about  ^^  church" 
and  ^^  bishop,"  it  is  plain  that  some  one  of  the  parties  mistakes  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ^itfrtg  and  dixa/oor^yii,  or  ixxk^ida  and  M^xtnc* 
Had  we  a  biblical  theology  disenthralled  £rom  previous  opinions 
and  factious  misconception,  we  should  soon  have  a  united  and 
harmonious  Church.  And  the  more  we  come  to  the  Word  of  God 
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impreJQdicedy — ^the  more  we  come  with  a  somid  learnings  an 
honest  hearty  a  disciplined  intellect,  and  a  prayerfol  anxiety, — 
the  better  we  know  the  origiijial  tongues,  and  their  cognate  dia- 
lects, and  the  more  conversant  we  are  with  the  means  and  method 
of  enlightened  exegesis ;  the  sooner  shall  the  Bible  in  a  unity  of 
)iense  be  perceived  and  felt  by  all  the  Churches  in  Christendom, 
and  they  ^^  shall  see  light  in  Grod's  light  clearly."  Biblical  lite- 
rature thus  becomes  a  science  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
Churches,  a  fervid  promoter  of  the  predicted  period  when  the 
watchmen  on  Sion  shall  ^^  see  eye  to  eye."  It  is  a  science  which 
no  lover  of  the  Bible  will  scorn,  for  there  is  nothing  about  the 
Bible  which  is  not  hallowed.  Its  structure,  its  style,  the  life  of 
its  authors, — ^the  contents  of  its  history,  the  figures  and  allusions 
of  its  poetry,  the  gorgeous  scenes  and  visions  of  its  prophecies, — 
the  examples  it  records,  and  the  acts  of  glowing  devotion  which 
it  has  narrated, — ^its  ffradual  formation  into  one  canonical  book, 
its  woiiderMpi«8ervation  in  maniiscripts,  its  early  vendons  and 
modern  translations,  its  various  editions  and  its  first  printed  co- 
pies,-the  renuirks  of  good  men  on  its  religion,  and  of  learned 
men  on  its  literature,  its  reception  among  barbarous  tribes,  and  the 
e£Pect  which  it  has  producec^ — all  that  nas  been  written  about  it 
and  upon  it,  collated  texts,  biblical  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
concordances,  erudite  comments,  practical  remarks,  pious  reflect 
tions — aU  is  sacred,  all  is  relishea  for  the  connexion  it  has  with 
the  book  of  God. 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  also  gathers  assistance  from 
every  quarter.  Philology  lends  us  aid  in  analyzing  the  language 
of  Isaiah  or  Paul,  archaeology  casts  new  light  on  customs  of 
long  past  years,  and  of  countnes  very  difierent  in  habit  fix>m  our 
own.  The  traveller  who  exclaims  in  ecstasy,  at  length  ^^  our  feet 
stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem,"  who  familiarizes  us  with 
the  scenery  of  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  with  whom  we  climb  its 
mountains  or  sail  on  its  lakes,  and  join  in  its  song  of  vintage, — 
he  who  conveys  us  to  the  ruins  of  Babvlon  or  the  sepulchres  of 
Petra,  the  shores  of  the  Red. Sea,  or  the  valley  and  wonders  of 
Egypt,  or  sets  us  down  amidst  the  thunder-splitten  peaks  of  Ho- 
reb,  gives  us  a  new  vision  in  reading  Scripture,  afibrds  us  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  its  truth,  and  discovers  to  us  a  sublimity  and 
emphasis  unknown  before,  both  in  its  historic  sketches  and  piophe- 
tic  allusion.  The  researches  of  phjrsical  philosophy  excite  us  in 
studying  the  inspired  annals  of  creation  to  feel  yet  more  intensely, 
that  '^  me  heavens  declare  the  glonr  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
sheweth  his  handiwork."  The  explorers  of  classic  learning,  who 
bring  us  spoils  fixtm  the  heathen,  and  illustrate  with  apt  quota- 
tions many  clauses  of  Scripture,  are  not  without  their  use,  and 
are  instrumental  not  only  in  preparing  fuel  for  the  altar  and  oil 
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for  the  lamps,  but  in  proving,  by  the  contrast,  the  superior  gloiy 
of  the  divine  volume.     The  mind  that  has  been  well  trained  to 
the  task  of  translation  &om  the  odes  and  strophes  of  the  most  in- 
tricate poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  feel  itself  the  better  ftuv 
nished  oy  this  previous  discipline  for  engaging  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible of  all  human  enterprizes,  for  givmg  to  some  ignorant 
and  degraded  people  a  version  of  the  ho^  oracles  in  their  native 
dialect,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  m  their  own  tongue  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.     The  man  who  travels  in  the  £ast  and 
notes  its  herbs  and  flowers,  its  jewels  and  minerals,  its  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  who  relates  its  customs,  its  dresses  and  ceremonies,  its 
festivities  at  births  and  marriages,  its  ftmeral  dirges  and  religious 
rites,  yields  us  the  means  of  acciirate  statement  and  interesting 
verification.    The  laborious  critics  who  spend  their  li£3  in  some 
province  of  the  are  diplomaticaj  in  determining  the  age  of  MSS- 
irom  the  texture  on  which  they  are  written,  the  form  of  the  let- 
ters, or  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  ink,  guide  us  in  ascertain- 
ing what  reading  is  the  oest,  what  is  the  probable  phraseology  of 
the  sacred  penmen.    All  science  pays  homage  to  revelation.    The 
inspired  book  receives  illustration  from  every  province  of  human 
study.     The  promotion  of  Biblical  science  is  accelerated  by  con- 
tributions from  the  vast  encyclopaedia  of  recorded  human  attain- 
ment.    Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  a  taste  for  these  studies 
should  prevail  among  us,  not  to  displace  or  corrode  our  religion, 
but  to  give  it  a  new  pabulum.     The  Bible  is  surely  worthy  of  all 
that  investigation  which  we  .commend.     The  sacred  classicfiT  refine 
the  heart  as  well  as  delight  the  imagination.     !Bven  the  literature 
of  the  Bible  has  claims  far  surpassing  that  of  civilized  antiquity. 
It  is  the  composition  of  many  writers  of  many  ages  and  countries. 
Some  sections  of  it  were  composed  in  Arabia,  and  others  in  the 
dungeons  of  Rome.     Some  portions  of  it  were  written  in  the  times 
of  the  Pharoahs,  and  others  in  the  era  of  the  CaBsars.     It  tells  of 
expeditions  prior  to  those  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.     It  de- 
scribes national  adventures  long  before  AchiDes  and  Troy.     Its 
ethical  system  precedes  Thales  and  Pythagoras.     Its  muse  was 
vocal  before  Orpheus  or  Hesiod.     Above  aU,  it  is  the  accredited 
revelation  of  the  true  and  merciful  Jehovah,  able  to  make  ^^  wise 
unto  salvation  by  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

And  now  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge  the  hope  that  a  more  propi- 
tious season  for  the  spread  of  a  pure  and  pious  Biblical  literature 
in  Scotland  seems  to  be  approaching.  We  see  the  (Signs  of  its 
speedy  advent.  These  books,  the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to 
our  article,  are  happy  omens. 

The  "  ilints  to  Students'^  are  fiill  of  sagacious  counsels  on  ex- 
egetical  study,  and  proceed  from  one  who  is  the  living  exemplar 
of  what  he  enforces. 
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The  "  Cvclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature,''^  (edited  by  Dr. 
Kitto,  who  IS  "  assisted  by  various  able  scholars  and  divines,") 
published  in  Edinburgh,  contains  a  vast  mass  of  useful  and  inter- 
esting information,  far  beyond  that  which  is  commonly  accessi- 
ble on  such  topics  in  this  country.  Amidst  such  a  multiplicity 
of  writers,  home  and  foreign,  of  all  creeds  and  denominations,  en- 
tire tmity'of  opinion  could  not  be  expected.  Neither  could  we 
hope  for  equality,  of  merit.  Yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  ar- 
ticles are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  them  diverge  from  what  is  usually  reckoned  orthodox 
statement.  We  have  no  publication  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
it ;  it  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  theological  literature,  and 
the  extensive  circulation  and  study  of  it  would  au^nu*  well  for 
our  future  advancement.  /  ^ 

The  ffermeneutics  of  Dr.  Davidson  is  a  masterly  volume,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  spirit  of  pious,  modest,  and  learned  investigation. 
It  abounds  in  clear  statement  and  cogent  reasoning.  It  displays 
great  research  on  every  topic  of  which  it  treats,  ana,  especially  its 
history  of  interpretation,  and  of  modem  hermeneutical  treatises,  is 
the  fruit  of  patient  industry  and  enlightened  discrimination. 


Art.  in. — TTie  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit.    By 
Charles  Dickens.    London,  1844. 

A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose,  being  a  Ghost  Story  of  Christmas, 
By  Charles  Dickens.    London,.  1844.. 

The  Chimes, — A  Goblin  Story.    By  Charles  Dickens.     Lon- 
don, 1845. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Dickens  has  been  a  Angular  and  splendid  one* 
Ten  years  ago  he  was  toiling  obscurely  in  the  service  of  the  Lon- 
don dfliiy  press;  but  a  series  of  sketches,  contributed  to  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form,  re- 
ceived so  much  praise  that  their  author  was  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts^  The  Pickwick  Papers  at  once  established  his  reputation, 
and  ensured  for  him  fame  and  affluence  in  a  literary  career.  He 
has  now  given  to  the  world,  besides  smaller  compositions,  six  vo- 
luminous works  of  fiction,  each  nearly  twice  as  long  as  Waverley. 
These  have  been  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  at  home,  and 
have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  They  have  been 
eagerly  read  by  all  classes  of  his*  countrymen,  from  the  polished 
kw^  of  rank  to  the*  astute  man  of  business,  from  the  grey-headed 
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philosopher  to  the  schoolboy.  They  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  every 
drawing-room,  every  club,  and  every  tavern,  but  lying  unhidden 
on  many  a  merchant's  desk,  and  lawyer^s  table,  and  student's 
shelf,  and  even  lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  judge,  and  the 
closet  of  the  clergyman.  They  have  relieved,  with  the  play  of 
fancy  and  feeling,  the  gloomy  languor  of  many  a  sick-room. 
Their  author  has  been  honoured  and  caressed ;  criticism  has  never 
worn  a  frown ;  the  great  and  learned  have  assembled  in  festive 
halls  to  do  him  honour,  and  the  voice  of  praise  from  his  native 
land  has  been  loudly  echoed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  with  so  large  and  so  enthusias- 
tic an  audience,  his  works  are  exercising  very  considerable  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  is  not- perhaps  surprising  that  Mr.  Dickens,  per- 
ceiving this,  should,  in  his  later  publications,  have  assumed  the 
tone  of  a  public  monitor  and  moral  teacher,  with  somewhat  too 
ostentatious  and  dictatorial  an  air.  It  may  be  interesting,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  now  several  months  since  his  last  work  of  any  mag- 
nitude was  circulated,  to  glance  rapidly  over  his  writings,  dwell- 
ing chiefly  on  the  most  recent,  and  endeavouring  to  estimate  their 
influence,  as  a  class,  on  the  pub^c  taste  and  tone  of  feeling. 

The  "  Sketches  by  Boz"  are  written  by  one  well  acquainted 
with  every  phase  of  the  low  life  of  London,  and  are  graphic, 
lively,  and  varied ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  of  an  impleasant  cast — 
they  depict  chiefly  vice,  vulgarity,  and  misery.  The  drunken 
clerk  "  making  a  night  of  it ;"  the  degraded  and  desperate 
female  convict ;  the  abandoned  drunkard  hurrying  on  his 
own  fearful  end  ;  the  retired  shopkeeper  making  a  fool  of 
himself  by  falling  in  love ;  the  contemptible  squabbles  and 
intrigues  of  a  city  boarding-house ;  the  over-tasked  youth  ex- 
piring in  the  arms  of  ^  widowed  mother  ; — such  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  his  pencil.  But  his  lighter  wit  is  also 
sometimes  conspicuous,  as  in  the  very  amusing  description  of  a 
balloon  ascent  from  Vauxhall.  It  is  interesting  to  find  here  the 
quarry  from  which  he  has  since  dug  the  matenal  for  all  his  best 
ngures,  and  to  light  on  many  a  rough  block,  since  hewn  and 
squared.  Thus,  in  a  scene  at  the  Old  Bailey,  we  have  the  first  rude 
idea  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Fagin  the  Jew ;  in  "  the 
Parish  Beadle"  we  recognize  the  original  of  Mr.  Bumble,  and  in 
one  comer  (vol.  i.  p.  33)  we  trace  the  distinct  outline  of  the  de- 
lectable Mrs.  Gamp. 

The  Sketches,  however,  would  soon  have  been  lost  in  oblivion 
had  they  not  been  followed  up  by  "The  Pickwick  Papers." 
There,  amidst  an  infinite  diversity  of  ftm  and  frolic,  of  merry 
satire  and  biting  sarcasm,  of  serious  description  and  the  broadest 
farce,  the  genius  of  a  master  has  drawn  the  inimitable  portraits 
of  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller.     Tliey  are  depicted  with  the  roost 
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perfect  truth,  consistency,  and  humour ;  and  while  they  represent 

feneral  classes,  stand  before  us  in  the  clearest  individuality.  Who 
oes  not  know  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  bald  head  and  circular  specta- 
cles, and  "  those  tights  and  gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an 
ordinary  man,  might  have  passed  without  observation,  but  which, 
when  Mr,  Pickwick  clothed  tkerriy  inspired  involuntary  awe  and 
respect?"  who  is  not  fond  of  this  simple-hearted  man,  so  unsuspi- 
cious of  vice  and  imposition,  but  so  unaffectedly  indignant  at  them 
when  discovered ;  so  indomitably  sincere,  that  when,  to  vent  his 
anger  at  Dodsonand  Fo^,  he  attempted,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  call  up  a  sneer,  he  failed  most  signally  to  accomplish  it ; 
80  fojid  of  personal  comfort,  yet  so  ready  to  forego  it  to  do  a  ser- 
vice to  any  human  being ;  placed  m  so  many  ridiculous  situar- 
tions,  and  getting  into  so  many  laughable  adventures,  and  yet 
always  retrieving  himself  by  his  persevering  kindness,  delicacy, 
and  honour!  Yet  who  would  recognize  mr,  Pickwick  without 
the  faithful  Sam  Weller  as  his  attendant,  whose  attachment  to 
his  master  is  perhaps  the  best  feature  in  the  character  of  both  t 
This  model  of  the  ready-witted,  impudent,  imperturbable,  Lon- 
doner of  the  lowest  class,  is  thrown  into  a  hundred  various  situa* 
tions,  and  is  equallv  cool  and  ready  in  them  all.  With  scarcely 
any  coarseness,  he  has  the  most  racy  peculiaritv  of  dialect,  and  the 
most  diverting  variety  of  jest  and  banter.  Whether,  as  at  his  first 
appearance  as  boots  at  me  White  Hart  Inn,  he  describes  the 
company  in  the  house : — 

"  There's  a  vooden  leg  in  number  six,  there's  a  pair  of  Hessians  in 
thirteen,  there's  two  pair  of  halves  in  the  commercial,  there's  these 
here  painted  tops  in  the  snuggery  inside  the  bar,  and  five  more  tops 
in  the  coffee-room.  Stop  a  bit ;  yes,  there's  a  pair  of  Vellington's,  a 
good  deal  vorn,  and  a  pair  o'  lady's  shoes,  in  number  five  " — 

or  telling  stories  of  the  rogueries  and  follies  of  his  venerable 
parent, — ^a  topic  on  which  he  runs  on,  he  tells  us,  "  like  a  barrow 
vith  the  vheel  greased ; "  or  as  a  witness,  foiling  Sergeant  Buz- 
fuz ;  or  coping  with  Job  Trotter ;  or  inditing  a  love-letter ;  or 
communicating  to  Bob  Sawyer  his  theory  of  dead  donkeys  and 
post-boys; — he  is  never  once  tiresome  or  dull.-  About  all  the 
other  numerous  characters  there  is  great  life  and  energy ;  and  the 
whole  book,  although  having  little  story  or  plot,  is  fall  of  ani- 
mation, except  some  occasional  tales,  which,  we  venture  to  say, 
DO  one  ever  read  a  second  time.  We  hare  some  glimpses  into 
the  haunts  of  London  wretchedness ;  but  the  chief  merit  lies  in 
the  pleasantry  of  the  numerous  playful  caricatures  or  parodies, 
where  the  aosurdities  and  humours  of  provincial  politics,  the 
courts  of  law  and  dishonest  attorneys,  lionizing  ladies,  and 
scientific  societies,  are  shot  at  in  the  election,  the  trial,  the  ^e 
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champ^tre,  and  the  club,  with  pointed,  but  not  envenomec!,  shafts 
of  ridicule.  There  have  been  few  happier  hits  than  Mr.  Blotton 
of  Aldgate's  apology : — 

"  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  had  used  the  word  in  its  Pick- 
wickian sense.  Personally,  he  entertained  the  highest  regard  and 
esteem  for  the  honounthle  gentleman ;  he  had'  merely  considered  him 
a  humbug  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view." 

The  still  life  and  scenery  are  painted  with  quaint  accoracj, 
not  descending  to  extravagance ;  as  the  large  melancholy  parlour 
at  the  Great  White  Horse,  Ipswich,  where  "  a  small  fire  was 
making  a  wretched  attempt  to  be  cheerRil,  but  was  fast  sinking 
beneatn  the  dispiriting  influence  of  the  place."  There  is  a  vein 
of  good,  manly,  and  flexible,  if  not  elegant,  English  writings 
which  we  wish  the  author  had  continued  to  cultivate.  It  is  not 
wonderfiil  that  this  work  was  hailed  with  a  buret  of  admiration, 
and  we  may  safely  class  it  as  a  most  original  and  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  literature. 

In  his  next  publication — "  Nicholas  Nickleby" — ^Mr.  Dickens 
turned  his  power  of  graphic  and  humorous  description  to  good 
accoimt,  by  awakening  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  inmates  of 
certain  Yorkshire  schools.  His  portraitiu'e  of  Wacoord  Squeers 
and  his  amiable  family  was  so  happy,  the  internal  economy  of 
Dotheboys'  Hall,  and  its  weekly  distribution  of  brimstone  and 
treacle,  so  inimitably  depicted,  and  the  story  of  poor  Smike  told 
with  so  much  delicate  and  touching  pathos,  that  while  his  readers 
laughed  and  cried  almost  in  the  same  breath,  we  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author^s  purpose  was  attained  in  the  exposure  of 
the  shocking  system,  and  that  he  has  earned  the  blessings  of 
many  an  emancipated  little  victim.  But  although  Squeers  and 
his  academy  formed  the  principal  and  most  original  feature  in 
this  tale,  it  abounded  with  other  spirited  delineations.  Who  can 
forget  Mrs.  Nickleby,  the  garrulous,  senseless,  yet  withal  respect- 
able, English  matron  of  the  middle  ranks ;  or  her  generous  and 
dutiful  son ;  or  her  daughter,  the  gentle,  assiduous,  and  high- 
minded  Kate  ?  Who  would  pass  over  the  brothers  Cheeryble — 
although,,  as  characters  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  they  have  the 
fault  of  being  too  truly  individual  portraits,  and  have,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  no  class  to  correspond  to  them ;  or  the  eccentaric  non- 
descript, Newman  Noggs  f  Can  any  one  repress  a  smile  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  rare  fim  with  which  the  Mantalinis 
are  described?  and  Mr.  Crummies,  with  the  infant  pheno- 
menon, and  the  rest  of  his  company  of  strolling  players  ? 
The  more  sunny  passages  stand  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
dark  shade  thrown  by  the  grim,  iron-hearted  Ralph  Nickleby, 
and  the  profligate  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  his  patron  and 
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victim.  Lord  Verisopht.  There  is  sometimes,  however,  a  little 
prolixity,  and  the  mere  dull  vulgarity  of  the  Kenwigs  family, 
Miss  Petowker,  and  Mr.  Lillyvdck,  and  the  low  baseness  of  Ar- 
thur Gride  and  Peg  Sliderskew,  are  blemishes  on  the  work. 
There  is  much  less  playful  caricature  and  quaint  satire  than  in 
the  Pickwick  Papers,  but  more  earnestness  and  va  higher  tone, 
with  the  same  good,  expressive,  unaflPected  style  of  composition. 

"  Oliver  Twist"  is  the  shortest  of  these  tales,  and  the  most  com- 
pact. It  has  fewer  traces  of  having  been  written  in  monthly 
portions.  The  stoiy  makes  more  regular  and  rapid  progress, 
and  the  characters  are  more  strikingly  grouped  and  contrasted ; 
while  it  yields  to  none  in  the  vigour  ana  power  with  which  many 
of  the  scenes  are  drawn.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  in- 
terest is  made  to  depend  on  the  most  debased  and  villanous 
agents ;  and  the  work  has  done  much  towards  creating  in  the 
public  a  morbid  interest  in  such  heroes  and  their  mode  of  life. 
A  relish  for  such  writing  speedily  becomes  a  craving,  and  the 
public  learn  to  demand  an  msight  into  the  haunts  of  crime,  and 
to  desire  a  familiarity  with  the  habits  and  adventures  of  the 
profligate  and  brutal.  With  what  an  array  is  the  reader  here 
brougnt  into  contact !  Fagin,  and  his  den  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats ;  the  ferocious  Sikes,  with  his  crimes  of  violence  and 
blood ;  the  wretched  Nancy,  and  her  dreadful  life  and  shocking 
fate ;  the  melo-dramatic  villain  Monks,  with  the  sensual  Noah 
Claypole,  and  the  selfish  Bumble,  are  the  prominent  figures,  and 
are  minutely  described  with  all  the  author^s  ability  and  power. 
If  we  laugh  at  all,  it  is  at  the  comic  adventures  of  Master 
Charley  Bates  and  the  ArtM  Dodger.  We  almost  imagine  the 
author  an  incipient  Eugene  Sue,  and  that  Oliver  Tmst  is  but 
the  English  version  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris."  There  is 
some  pleasant  writing  in  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  and  some 
mretty  little  touches  of  pathos  in  the  scenes  between  Oliver  and 
IMck ;  but  none  of  the  good  characters  are  remarkably  graphic, 
or  indeed  above  mediocrity,  while  Mr  Grrimwig,  who  is  always 
threatening  to  eat  his  head,  is  rather  below  it.  Oliver  is  a  nice 
enough  litUe  boy — very  imlike  what  would  be  natural  amid  such 
scenes,  and  very  perversely,  by  his  persevering  goodness,  doing 
credit,  contrary  to  the  autnor^s  intention,  to  the  training  he  had 
received  under  Mrs.  Mann  and  the  '^  porochial  authorities."  Mr. 
Dickens'  prejudice  against  these  personages  has,  it  must  be  owned, 
much  the  air  of  an  unreasonable  and  narrow-minded  antipathy;  but 
there  are  some  excellent  scenes  in  which  they  are  satirized — such 
as  the  pauperis  funeral,  and  the  consternation  at  the  workhouse 
when  "  Ohver  asks  for  more." 

The  names  of  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  and  the  "Old  Curio- 
sity Shop"  bring  with  them  the  recollection  of  little  Nell.  It  is,  per- 
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haps,  hard  to  call  her  unreal,  when  we  know  that  she  was  meant 
to  represent  the  once  living  and  beloved  object  of  the  author^s 
affection ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  that,  to  our  mind^  there  is 
something  vague,  undefined,  and  abstracted  about  this  little 
heroine.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  give  individual  character  to  the 
description  of  children  in  romance,  and  Mr.  Dickens  has  here 
scarcely  done  more  than  embody,  in  a  shadowy  form,  the  general 
qualities  of  youth,  innocence,  and  sweetness.  Nell  is  too  ^ood 
and  pure — there  is  a  want  of  human  passion  and  imperfection ; 
and  while  we  weep,  and  admire,  and  love,  we  refiise  to  conceive 
the  object  of  our  reelings  as  a  living  thing  of  the  same  earthly 
mould.  She  might  be  an  allegoric  Una,  or  a  Peri  from  an 
aerial  paradise ;  but  not  a  sister  child  of  clay.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  beautiful  passages,  where  the  strokes  of  the  same  mamc 
pencil  which  so  often  moves  our  laughter,  melt  us  in  unbidd^ 
tears ;  such  as  the  anxious  watching  of  the  child  over  her  grand- 
father when  lured  away  by  the  gamblers,  and  the  sad  but  peace* 
fill  scene  of  her  deathbed.  The  gradual  ebbing  of  mortality  in 
the  old  man  is  also  touched  with  a  feeling  hand,  and  we  are  com- 

{>ensated  for  much  that  is  painfiil  and  even  unnatural  in  his 
everish  and  wild  career.  Quilp,  still  more  unreal  than  his  poor 
victim  Nell,  is  a  grotesque  monster,  an  impossible  incarnation  of 
fiendish  attributes.  Yet  the  plots  hatched  by  this  strange  wretch, 
with  Sampson  and  Sally  Brass,  have  some  attractions  for  the  taste 
that  has  learned  to  be  pleased  with  Sikes  and  Fagin.  But  how 
shall  we  characterize  Dick  S wivelkr  ?  or  fathom  the  fim  th^it  lurks 
in  his  tipsy  gravity,  his  delicious  mock  heroics,  his  **  prodigious 
talent  in  quotations?"  How  can  we  remember  gravely  his 
despondency  when  eclipsed  by  the  market-gardener,  which  he 
soothes  by  playing  "  Away  with  Melancholy"  on  the  flute  all 
night ;  his  adventures  with  the  small  servant,  and  his  happy  dis- 
covery that  "  there  ha^  been  a  young  lady  saving  up  ibr  him 
after  all."  But  we  fear  that  the  inimitable  Dick  is  a  dangerous 
character,  for  his  vices  are  forgotten  or  even  loved  in  the  exces- 
sive diversion  he  affords  us. 

What  train  of  villanous  shapes  have  we  next  crossing  the 
stage  like  a  dance  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  ?  The  chief  actors  in 
"  Bamaby  Rudge."  The  polished,  selfish,  unprincipled  Sir  John 
Chester,  the  detestable  hypocrite  Gashford,  tlie  murderer  Radge, 
the  savage  Hugh,  the  vile  hangman  Dennis,  the  contemptiBle 
but  wicked  Sim  Tappertit,  and  the  loathsome  Stagg — a  goodly 
regiment.  They  are  brought  before  us  ag^n  anci  again  with 
temous  repetition,  and  the  horrors  of  the  riot  of  1780  are  detailed 
with  sickening  minuteness  and  interminable  length,  under  pre- 
tence of  teaching  a  usefiil  lesson  against  "  a  religious  cry.'*  Mr. 
Dickens  is  as  little  at  home  on  the  ground  of  history  and  philoso- 
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phical  poKtics,  as  on  that  of  natural  scenery  and  rustic  manners. 
There  is  little  in  the  other  characters  to  relieve  the  mon- 
strous tissue  of  horror  and  villany.  Indeed,  Bamaby's  raven, 
Grip,  is  much  the  most  sensible  and  spirited  personage  in 
the  whole  piece.  The  tale  has  certainly  some  redeeming  points ; 
but  it  dragged  its  slow  length  along  from  week  to  week,  until  the 
public,  and,  we  dare  say,  the  author  too,  were  heartily  sick  of  it. 

In  the  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  Mr. 
Dickens  has  a  more  definite  and  important  moral  aim,  which  is 
to  expose  the  vice  of  selfishness  in  various  forms,  and,  in  some 
cases,  exhibit  its  cure.  In  his  hero,  young  Martin,  he  has  been 
very  successftd,  and  has  drawn  a  most  mstructive  character. 
He  is  represented  as  a  young  man  possessed  of  many  good  quali- 
ties, and  capable  of  strong  and  permanent  attachments ;  but  so 
habitually  selfish,  that  even  in  friendship  and  love  he  regards  his 
own  coinforts,  his  own  wishes,  and  his  own  sacrifices — for  he  can 
make  sacrifices — exclusively.  There  is  great  merit  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  feature  tif  Martin's  character,  and  in  the  in- 
terest the  reader  is  made  to  take  in  it,  and  in  its  discovery  and 
cure,  although  the  principles  upon  which  his  conversion  takes 
place  are  not  very  intelligible  or  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  the  sentimental  hypocrite,  may  be  intended 
for  a  portrait,  but  is  imdoubtedly  a  caricature.  The  author 
may  have  meant  to  draw  a  probable  and  consistent  person  to 
represent  a  class,  like  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  but, 
if  so,  he  has  failed,  chiefly  because  he  has  of  late  spoiled  his 
hand  for  so  delicate  a  task,  by  drawing  Quilps  and  Dennises^ 
and  Sim,  Tappertits.  But  we  are  content  to  accept  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff with  his  "  moral  crackers,"  as  a  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  a  very  amusing  kind,  tending  to  deepen  our  horror  at  the 
knavery  which  hides  itself  "  under  covert  and  convenient  seem- 
ing," and  to  enjoy  the  humour  with  which  the  adventures  of  this 
"  raise  and  simular  man  of  virtue"  are  described,  without  critically 
and  nicely  examining  under  what  category  he  ought  to  be  placed. 
We  cannot  help  observing,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  world, 
already  suspicious  enough,  has  no  great  need  to  be  put  on  its 
guard  against  deliberate  hypocrisy,  and  that  the  conscious  and 
crafty  hypocrite  is  not  very  likely  to  profit  by  the  exhibition  of 
himself.  It  would  be  a  more  useful  task  for  the  novelist  to  expose 
with  kindness  and  candour  that  unconscious  hypocrisy,  the  nght 
name  of  which  is  inconsistency,  and  which  is  practised,  perhaps, 
by  all  men  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  certainly  by  multitudes 
who  are  perfectly  sincere,  but  whose  practice  for  want  of  self-dis- 
cipline and  self-control  does  not  keep  pace  with  their  principles — 
who  are  worse  than  they  think  themselves,  but  better  than  their 
captious  enemies  would  make  them  out  to  be.  • 
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Tom  Pinch  is  placed  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  moral  world 
from  Pecksniff,  and  is  the  most  simple-nearted,  unselfish,  affec- 
tionate creature  imaginable.  He  is  devotedly  attached  to  his 
master  Pecksniff,  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  benefactor,  and  to 
be  all  that  he  pretends  to  be.  He  "  steeps  the  PecksnMP  of  his 
fancy  in  his  tea,  and  spreads  him  out  upon  his  toast,  and  takes 
him  as  a  relish  with  his  beer,"  and  is  supremely  happy  in  his  cre- 
dulous dream.  But  the  truth  is  flashed  on  him  by  one  unequi- 
vocal circumstance,  and  then  he  suffers  acutely. 

''  His  compass  was  broken,  his  chart  was  destroyed,  his  chronometer 
had  stopped ;  his  masts  were  gone  by  the  board,  his  anchor  was  adrift  (?) 
ten  thousand  leagues  away." — ^P^  37 L 

But  his  sister  Kuth  is  presently  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
"  now  that  he  had  somebody  to  rely  upon  him,  he  was  stimulated 
to  rely  a  little  more  upon  himself,"  and  his  blimdering  honesty 
bears  him  through.  There  are  some  charming  scenes  between 
Ruth  Pinch,  her  lover  John  Westlock,  and  her  simple-hearted 
brother ;  and  we  fancy  we  see  her  sticking  a  sprig  oi  geranium 
in  Tom's  button  hole,  jwrhich  she  is  obliged  to  fasten  there,  because 
otherwise.  "  the  dear  old  fellow  would  be  sure  4»  lose  it."  Tom 
Pinch  teaches  us  many  a  quiet  and  useful  lesson  of  self-denial, 
cheerfulness,  and  kind  considerateness  ;  but  certainly  more  by  his 
example  than  by  the  stilted  %nd  scarcely  intelligible  jargon  in 
which  the  author  sometimes  pauses  to  apostrophize  him.  Such 
efforts  as  the  following  "  to  moralize  his  tale,"  remind  us  not  a 
little  of  the  "  moral  crackers"  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Pecksniff,  and  teem  with  every  possible  fault  of  composition. 

"  There  are  some  falsehoods,  Tom,  on  which  men  mount  as  on 
bright  wings  towards  heaven.  There  are  some  truths,  cold,  bitter, 
taunting  truths,  wherein  your  worldly  scholars  are  very  apt  and  punc- 
tual, which  bind  men  down  to  «arth  with  leaden  chains.  Who  would 
not  rather  have  to  fan  him  in  his  dying  hour,  the  lightest  feather  of  a 
falsehood  such  as  thine,  than  all  the  quills  that  have  been  plucked 
from  the  sharp  porcupine,  reproachful  truth,  since  the  world  began." 
—P.  162. 

''  T6m,  Tom,  the  man  in  all  this  world  most  confident  in  his  saga- 
city and  shrewdness ;  the  man  in  all  this  world  most  proud  of  his  dis- 
trust of  other  men,  and  having  most  to  show  in  gold  and  silver  as  the 
gains  belonging  to  his  creed ;  the  meekest  favourer  of  that  wise  doc- 
trine, '  every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all '  (there  being  high 
wisdom  in  the  thought  that  the  eternal  Majesty  of  heaven  ever  was, 
or  can  be,  on  the  side  of  selfish  lust  and  love !)  shall  never  find,— oh 
never  find,  be  sure  of  that,  the  time  come  home  to  him  when  all  his 
wisdom  is  an  idiot's  folly  weighed  against  a  simple  heart." — ^P.  462. 

Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is  scarcely  worthy  even  of  the  pencil  that 
drew  Sikes,  and  Quilp,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.    He  is  a  mean, 
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cowardly  villain,  with  no  speck  of  ffoodness  for  the  eye  to  rest  on, 
without  one  redeeming  Quality — wr  even  his  craven  fear  cannot 
awaken  the  sympathy  oi  the  reader.  He  is  too  hideous  and  re- 
volting an  incarnation  of  evil.  The  account  of  his  misdeeds  and 
evil  qualities  composes  one  of  the  most  monstrous  dishes  on 
which  an  undiscriminating  public  ever  ^'  supped  Aill  with  hor- 
rors." Not  but  that  there  is  often  much  power  in  the  delineation. 
Mr.  Dickens  cannot  write  feebly :  for  instance,  how  much  truth  is 
there  in  the  description  of  the  murderer^s  conduct  when  he  first 
meets  his  family  after  the  crime — 

"  In  his  secret  dread  of  meeting  his  household  for  the  first  time  after 
what  he  had  done,  he  lingered  at  the  door  on  slight  pretexts,  that  they 
might  see  him  without  looking  in  his  &ce ;  and  left  it  ajar  while  he 
dressed,  and  called  out  to  have  the  windows  opened,  and  die  pavement 
watered,  that  they  might  become  accustomed  to  his  voice." — ^P.  489. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  than  the  plot  which  leads 
to  the  death  of  this  worthy.  He  thinks  that  he  murdered  his 
father,  although  he  did  not ;  he  murders  his  associate  in  oth<v 
villanies  to  prevent  him  revealing  this  fact,  which,  however,  is 
known  to  others,  and  is  not  true  aft;er  all.  A  sreat  deal  of  mar 
chinery  is  employed  to  prove  him  guilty  of  his  father^s  death^ 
which  is  instantly  disproved ;  the  real  murder,  however,  com- 
mitted solely  to  conceal  the  imaginary  one,  is  brought  home  to 
him,  and  in  his  vexation  and  despair  he  attempts  to  cut  his  throat, 
but  has  not  courage  to  do  it,  and  immediately  aft;er  swallows 
poison. 

Revolting  as  Jonas  is,  he  is  not  so  ofiensive  and  intolerable  a 
•personage  as  Sarah  Gamp,  a  niidwife,  or  "  monthly  nurse,"  in 
whom  the  selfishness  ana  greediness  of  attendants  on  the  sick 
are  coarsely  satirized.  Her  aialect  is  doubtless  copied  very  faith- 
fully from  nature,  but  her  cue  is  to  entertain  the  reader  with  a 
succession  of  jests,  the  point  ctf  which  always  lies  in  sly  allusions 
to  the  events  and  secrets  of  her  particular  calling.  She  seems 
such  a  fevourite  of  the  author  that  we  meet  her  at  every  turn, 
even  in  the  preface,  till  we  are  .almost  provoked  to  laugh  m  spite 
of  our  disgust. 

The  author,  as  usual,  luxuriates  in  the  delineation  of  vulgar 
people,  and  in  the  imitation  of  the  London  dialects  and  idioms. 
We  have  not  space  to  criticize  minutely  this  part  of  the  work ;  yet 
we  cannot  pass  without  observation,  a  very  uncalled  for,  and,  we 
will  say,  unfeeling  attack  on  a  respectable  class  of  tradesmen,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Mould  the  undertaker.  He  is  satirized,  not  for 
anv  individual  vices,  but  for  the  unavoidable  peculiarities  of  his 
indispensable  craft.  His  offences  are,  that  when  conducting  fti- 
nerafs,  he  wears  a  grave,  serious  countenance  (ah,  hypocrite!) 
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although  feeling  no  real  sorrow,  and  that  he  is  happy  and  com- 
fortable in  a  thriving  business  (ah,  selfish  wretch  I)  in  spite  of  the 
mournful  casualties  which  famish  him  employment.  Surely  Mr. 
Mould  is  as  well  entitled  to  feel  satisfaction  in  earning  his  bread 
honestly  and  usefiilly,  as  the  lawyer  is,  who  grows  rich  because 
men  quarrel  and  oppress ;  or  the  physician,  who  thrives  because 
they  grow  ill  and  die;  or  the  novelist,  who  amasses  wealth  and 
fame,  because  the  rich  have  their  foibles,  and  the  poor  their  dis- 
tresses. 

We  must  also  find  fault  with  the  American  scenes,  clever  and 
amusing  as  they  are.  These  chapters  are  an  unaccountable  ex- 
crescence, and  while  they  add  to  the  bulk,  mar  the  unity  and 
efiect  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  iartv  They  are,  in  fact,  a  book  of 
travels  dramatized,  and  not  in  the  best  br  most  candid  spirit ;  they 
form  a  new  and  more  pungent  edition  of  the  American  Notes, 
but  with  only  the  harshest  censures  distilled  over  and  concen- 
trated.* They  have  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  story, 
althou£:h  at  first  We  imagined  it  might  be  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  trace  the  influence  of  sellshness  in  disfiguringa  na- 
tional  character.  In  a  series  oi^  figures  with  ugly  names,  JDiver, 
Scadder,  ChoUop,  Pogram,  and  several  others,  the  well  known 
faults  of  social  life  in  tne  United  States  are  powerfully,  but  some- 
what too  coarsely,  and  bitterly  satirized ;  and  then  these  per- 
sonages vanish  finally  fi^om  the  stage. 

There  is  much  clever  description  throughout  the  book,  but  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  many  quotations.  We  may  instance  the 
opening  scene  and  the  amusing  personification  of  the  wind  and  its 
gambo&.     One  paragraph  we  may  quote  i — 

"  It  was  small  tyranny  for  a  respectable  wind  to  go  wreaking  its  ven- 
geance on  such  poor  creatures  as  the  fallen  leaves;  but  this  wind, happen- 
ing to  come  up  with  a  great  heap  of  them  just  after  venting  its  humour 
on  the  insulted  dragon^  did  so  disperse  and  scatter  them,  that  they  fled 
away  pell-mell  some  here,  some  there,  rolling  over  each  other,  whirl- 
ing round  and  round  upon  their  thin  edges,  taking  fi'antic  flights  into 
the  air,  and  playing  all  manner  of  extraordinary  gambols  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  distress.  Nor  was  this  enough  for  its  malicious  farj ; 
for,  not  content  with  driving  them  abroad,  it  charged  small  parties  of 
them,  and  hunted  them  into  the  wheelwright's  saw-pit,  and  below  the 
planks  and  timbers  in  the  yard,  and,  scattering  the  saw-dust  in  the  air, 
it  looked  for  them  underneath,  and  when  it  did  meet  with  any,  whew  I 
how  it  drove  them  on  and  followed  at  their  heels  i'»  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


-  *  llie  shrewd  suggestion  of  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  seems  hot  to  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  author  himself— <<  Have  a  passage  ready  taken  for  'Merriker  ;  and 
then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a  book  about  the  'Merrikins,  as  Ml  pay  all  his 
expenses  and  more,  if  he  blows  'em  up  enough." — Plelfpiek  Paperi,  p.  485. 
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"  Being  by  this  time  weary  of  such  trifling  performances,  the  boisterous 
rover  hurried  away  rejoicing,  roaming  over  moor  and  meadow,  hill  and 
flat,  until  it  got  out  to  sea,  where  it  met  with  other  winds  similarly  dis« 
posed,  and  made  a  night  of  it." — ^Pp.  7,  8. 

The  storm  at  page  488  is  also  finely  imagined,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  description  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  fancy : — 

''  The  heavy  rain  beat  down  th^  tender  branches  of  vine  and  jessa- 
mine, and  trampled  on  them  in  its  fury;  and  when  the  lightning 
gleamed,  it  showed  the  tearful  leaves  shivering  and  co^^^^eiing  together 
at  the  window,  and  tapping  at  it  urgently,  as  if  besefeching  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  dismal  night." — ^P.  489. 

The  following  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Bteme  : — 

^'  A  Dragon  man  came  stamping  up  the  stairs  and  made  a  roguish 
bow  to  Tom  (to  whom  in  common  limes  he  would  have  nodded  with  a 
grin)  as  though  he  were  aware  of  what  had'haj^ned,  and  wished  him 
to  perceive  it  made  no  difference  in  him.  It  was  clumsily  done ;  he 
was  a  mere  waterer  of  horses ;  but  Tom  liked  the  man  for  it,  and  felt 
it  more  than  going  away." — ^P.  377. 

It  is  however  in  incident  and  character  that  Mr.  Dickens  ex- 
cels ;  we  have  just  room  to  insert  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
which  is  no  bad  specimen  of  some  of  the  faults  as  well  as  merits 
of  his  present  style:- 

'<  It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  moral  man.  So 
he  was.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  moral  man  than  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff; especially  in  his  conversation  and  correspondence.  It  was  once 
said  of  him  by  a  homely  admirer,  that  he  had  a  Fortunatus's  purse  6f 
good  sentiments  in  his  inside.  In  this  particular  he  was  like  the  girl 
in  the  iairy  tale,  except  that,  if  they  were  not  actual  diamonds  which 
fell  from  his  lips,  they  were  the  very  brightest  paste,  and  shone  pro- 
digiously. He  was  a  most  exemplary  man  :  ^ller  of  virtuous  precepts 
than  a  copy-book.  Some  people  likened  him  to  a  direction  post  which 
is  always  telBng  the  way  to  a  place  and  never  goes  there ;  but  these  were 
his  enemies — the  shadows  cast  by  his  brightness ;  that  was  aUL  His 
very  throat  was  moral.  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  it.  You  looked  over 
a  very  low  fence  of  white  cravat  (whereof  no  man  had  ever  beheld  the 
tie,  for  he  fastened  it  behind,)  and  there  it  lay,  a  valley  between  two 
jutting  heights  of  collar,  serene  and  whiskerless  before  you.  It  seemed 
to  say  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  '  There  is  no  deception,  ladies 
and  gentiemen  ;  all  is  peace  :  a  holy  calm  pervades  me.'  So  did  his 
hair,  just  grizzled  with  an  iron-grey,  which  was  all  brushed  off  his  fore- 
head, and  stood  bolt  upright,  or  slightly  drooped  in  kindred  action  with 
his  heavy  eyelids.  So  did  his  person,  which  was  sleek  though  free 
from  corpulency.  So  did  his  manner,  which  was  soft  and  oily.  -  In  a 
word,  even  his  plain  black  suit,  and  state  of  widower,  and  dangling 
double  eye-glass,  all  tended  to  the  same  purpose,  and  cried  aloud,  ^  Be- 
hold the  moral  Pecksniff.* ''—P.  10. 
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We  said  the  fa%lU  of  ik$  present  style  of  Mr.  Dickens ;  and 
oertainlv  no  one  can  read  even  a  single  chapter  of  Martin  Chnzzle- 
wit  witnoat  perceivinff  a  very  striking  declension  from  the  pnril^ 
and  unassuming  excellence  which  marked  his  earlier  composi- 
tions. This  is  apparent,  first,  in  various  impurities  of  expres- 
sion, and  even  some  gross  offences  against  the  English  language. 
For  instance,  many  words,  in  themselves  good  and  classical,  are 
used  in  such  a  collocation,  that  to  make  any  sense  of  them  at  all, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  author  has  imported  some  new  mean- 
ing of  them  from  America  during  his  transatlantic  trip.  Thus, 
we  have  impracticable  nightcaps,  vfnposnble  tables  ana  ejcploded 
chests  of  dntwers,  tnad  closets,  inecrutabU  harpsichords,  undeniable 
chins,  highly  geological  home-made  cakes,  remote  suggestione  of  to- 
bacco lingering  within  a  spittoon,  and  the  recesses  and  vacations 
of  a  toothpick.  Then  again  we  have  the  pages  bristling  over 
with  various  strong  words  emplOTed  in  their  improper  colloquial 
) — such  as  tremendous  J  terrible^  monstrous  j  desperatejfrig/Ufuly 
\lj  horridj  horrible^  unearthbfy  appaUing^  dreadfulj  enormous^ 
\o  doubt  a  tremendous  fellow  to  get  through  his  woiic.''  ^^It  was 
a  monstrous  comfortable  circumstance."  ^^  Martin  was  monstrous 
well-disposed  to  re^urdbis  position  in  that  light,"  and  so  on.  It 
is  surely  improper  mr  an  author  of  established  reputation  to  give 
his  sanction  to  tnis  vicious  habit  of  speaking,  which  naturally  leads 
to  an  exaggerated  way  of  viewing  trivial  things ;  and  he  ought 
not  to  degrade  these  important  words  fit>m  their  appropriate  frmc- 
tions  to  the  performance  of  the  meanest  services  m  a  light  and 
laughing  page.  But  he  goes  Airther,  and  offends  gnevously 
aiMunst  me  rules  of  firammar ;  catohiiii?  the  infection  from  his 
o^  actors,  he  adopts  their  foAns  of  expression,  and  offends  the 
shade  of  Lindley  Murray  with  such  oarbarisms  as  ^'  It  had 
not  been  painted  or  papered,  had'nt  Todgers',  past  the  memory  of 
man."  ^^She  was  tae  most  artless  creature,  was  the  youngest 
Miss  Pecksniff."  ^^  Nature  played  them  off  aeainst  eajSta  other ; 
they  had  no  hand  in  it,  the  two  Miss  Pecksmfib."  Indeed  Mr. 
Dickens  seems  often  purposely  to  cast  his  language  into  the  mould 
of  the  vulgar  characters  he  represents,  and  as  it  were,  to  fondle 
their  phrases,  idioms,  and  ideas.  He  makes  occasional  use  of  the 
interjections  "bless  vou  T  "heaven  knows,"  &c.  He  speaks  of  aplace 
where  "  black  beetles  got  mouldy  and  had  the  shine  taken  out  of 
their  backs  by  envious  mildew ;"  of  a  grimace  of  Master  Bailey  as 
"  an  easy,  horse-fleshy,  turfy,  sort  of  thing  to  do ;"  of  a  boorish 
action  at  a  Yankee  table  as  having  "  a  juiciness  about  it  that 
might  have  sickened  a  scavenger,"  and  thus  describes  the  Miss 
Pecksniffs'  contrast  of  character : — 

"  To  behold  each  damsel  in  the  very  admiration  of  her  sister,  setting 
up  in  business  for  herself  on  an  entirely  different  principle,  and  an- 
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nouncing  no  connexion  with  over  the  way,  and  if  the  qoalitj  of  goods 
at  that  establishment  don*t  please  yon,  jou  are  respec^follj  invited  to 
favour  MB  with  a  calL** — ^P.  10. 

Slang,  also,  seems  to  come  naturally  to  his  lips,  for  he  founds 
a  cumbrous  joke  in  the  first  chapter  on  the  words  mv  unchj  and 
gives  his  refers  credit  for  knowing  them  to  be  skng  for  the 
pawnbroker ;  he  describes  some  young  ladies  as  having,  ^^in  the 
figurative  language  of  the  day,  a  great  amount  of  steam  to  dispose 
of;"  and  Mr.  TecKsniff  as  getting  a  bruise  ^^  on  what  is  called  by 
fancy  gentlemen  the  ^bark'  on  his  shin ;"  and  the  head  of  one  of 
his  American  heroes  as  ^^  shaking  involuntarily,  as  if  it  would  have 
said,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  on  its  own  account^  No  go." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  this  style  with  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  in  the  homeliest  scenes,  and  amidst  the  lowest  com- 
pany, never  allows  us  to  forget  the  difference  between  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  narrating  and  the  persons  of  whom  he  tells,  and 
whose  own  allusions,  similes,  and  even  jokes,  are  refreshing  and 
instructive,  because  deeply  imbued  with  nis  rich  store  of  historical 
and  literary  knowledge. 

The  deterioration  of  style  is  frirther  observable  in  the  descrip- 
tions. Mr.  Dickens  was  always  filmed  for  giying  life  to  inani- 
niate.  scenes,  and  catching  the  littie  characteristic  traits  of  con- 
duct and  character ;  biit  he  now  carries  minute  description  to  an 
excess  that  sometimes,  indeed,  degenerates  into  mere  extrava- 

§nce, — \m  interiors  are  often  inventories  rather  than  pictures, 
ere  is  one  i- — 

"  The  drawing-room  at  Todgers'  was  out  of  the  common  style ;  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  you  would  hardly  have  taken  it  to  be  a  drawing- 
room,  unless  you  were  told  so  by  some  one  who  was  in  the  secret.  It 
was  floor-clothed  ail  over,  and  the  ceiling,  including  a  great  beam 
in  the  centre,  was  papered.  Besides  the  three  little  windows,  with 
seats  in  them,  commanding  the  opposite  archway,  there  was  another 
window  looking  point  blank,  without  any  compromise  at  all  about  it, 
into  Jinkins'  bed-room ;  and  high  up,  all  along  one  side  of  the  wall, 
was  a  strip*  of  panes  of  glass,  two  deep,  giving  light  to  the  staircase* 
There  were  the  oddest  closets  possible,  with  little  casements  in  them 
like  eight  day  clocks,  lurking  in  the  wainscot,  and  taking  the  shape  of 
the  stairs,  and  the  very  door  itself  (which  was  painted  black)  had  two 
great  glass  eyes  in  its  forehead  with  an  inquisitive  green  pupil  in  the 
middle  of  each."— P.  109. 

Mr.  Fip's  office  is  portrayed  with  similar  minuteness^  and  the 
author  especially  chronicles — 

'^  A  great  black  sprawling  splash  upon  the  floor,  in  one  comer,  as 
if  some  old  clerk  had  cut  his  throat  tiiere  years  ago,  and  had  let  oat 
ink  instead  of  blood."— P.  457. 
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In  another  place  are  pointed  out — 

**  Very  mountebanks  of  two-pronged  forks,  which  seemed  to  be  try* 
ing  how  far  asunder  they  could  possibly  stretch  their  legs,  without 
Ipony^rting  themselves  into  double  the  number  of  iron  tooth^picks.** 
^P.  461. 

After  the  interior  of  a  tavern  has  been  elaborately  described, 
the  window  is  thus  disposed  of : — 

^^  It  was  a  little  below  the  pavement,  and  abutted  close  upon  it,  so 
that  passengers  grated  on  the  window-panes  with  their  buttons^  and 
scraped  it  with  their  baskets ;  and  feaxfol  boys  suddenly  coming  be- 
tween a  thoughtful  ^est  and  the  light,  derided  him,  or  put  out  their 
tongues  as  if  he  were  a  physician,  or  made  white  knobs  on  the  end  of 
their  noses  by  flattening  the  sam^  against  the  glass,  and  vanished 
awfully  like  spectres." — P.  41  ^« 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  ludicrous  minuteness  in  the 
trivial  descriptive  details  induces  us  to  compare  Mr.  Dickens' 
style  of  delineation  to  a  photographic  landscape.  There, 
eveiything  within  the  field  of  view  is  copied  with  unfailing  bu^ 
mechanical  fidelity.  Not  a  leaf,  or  stone,  or  nail  is  wanting,  or 
out  of  place ;  the  very  bird  is  arrested  as  it  flits  across  the  sky. 
But,  then,  the  iimitat\pg  agent  takes  exactly  the  same  pains,  with 
the  dunghill  and  the  gutt^,  as  with  the  palace  and  the  forest 
tree;  and  it  is  as  busy  with  the  latchet  pf  th^  shoe,  and  the  pat^ 
tern  of  the  waistcoat,  as  with  the  noble  features  Oif  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Dickens'  pencil  is  often  as  faithftil,  and  not  nnore  discrimin- 
ating. He  lavishes  as  much  attention  on  what  is  trivial  or  useless 
as  on  the  more  important  parts  of  the  picture,  as  if  he  could  not 
help  painting  everything  with  equal  exactness.  Neglecting  the 
eflective  outhne,  the  charm  of  harmonious  grouping,  and  oicon- 
trasted  light  and  shade,  he  crowds  his  canvass  with  figuresL  and 
notes  the  very  hat,  and  neckcloth,  and  coat  buttons  of  each ;  dwell- 
ing upon  his  city  scenes,  whether  connected  or  not  with  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  till  he  has  enumerated  the  tables  and  chairs,  and 
«ven  counted  the  panes  of  glass.  There  is  no  judicious  perspective, 
and  withdrawing  fix)m  view  of  disagreeable  particulars.  We 
stand  as  close  to  the  most  offensive  object,  and  see  its  details  as 
nakedly,  as  if  it  was  the  most  agreeable.  Thus,  when  Tigg  is 
murdered  by  Jonas,  the  author  affects  not  to  describe  the  actual 
deed  of  blood,  but,  in  the  reflections  of  the  murderer  afterwards, 
he  thrusts  on  us  the  most  revolting  details.  He  paints  the 
criminal 

<'  in  &ncy  approaching  the  dead  body,  and  startling  the  very  flies 
that  were  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  it,  Hke  heaps  of  dried  currants.'' 
—P.  578. 
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And  again^  Jonas  sees  in  imagination 

^*  the  body  of  a  murdered  man.  In  one  thick,  solitary  spot,  it  lay 
among  the  last  years'  leaves  of  oak  and  beech,  just  as  it  had  fidlen 
headlong  down.  Sopping  and  soaking  in  among  the  leaves  that  formed 
its  piUow ;  oozing  down  into  the  bo^y  ground,  as  if  to  cover  itself 
from  human  sight ;  forcing  its  way  between  and  through  the  curling 
leaves — as  if  these  senseless  things  rejected  and  forswore  it,  and  were 
coiled  up  in  abhorrence — ^went  a  dark,  dark  stain,  that  dyed  and  scented 
the  whole  summer  night  from  earth  to  heaven." — P.  541. 

Mr.  Dickens  never  trusts  to  a  vigorous  sketch,  or  a  few  cha- 
racteristic touches ;  he  accomplishes  }iis  purpose  by  minute  de- 
scription and  copious  dialogue,  and  leaves  no  work  for  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  the 
vast  ^pularity  of  these  works  may,  i^erbaps,  in  some  degree 
be  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  reading  public,  and  that  the 
very  clever  "  illustrations  "  which  accompany  them  all,  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  their  success.  No  reader  need  ever  task 
his  mind's  eye  to  form  a  picture  corresponding  to  the  full  de- 
scription ;  he  has  but  to  turn  the  page,  and  there  stands  the 
Pickwick,  Pecksniff,  or  Tom  Pinch,  embodied  to  his  hand,  and 
kindly  saving  him  the  labour  of  thought. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  such  long  works,  with 
his  fondness  for  minute  delineation,  and  with  his  hmited  range  of 
scenery  and  class  of  actors,  Mr,  Dickens  should  be  apt,  in  d^ 
scribing  places  and  the  every-dajr  incidents  of  life,  to  repeat  him- 
self. We  have  much  sameness  in  many  of  the  street  scenes  in 
London,  and  in  the  mteriors  of  taverns  and  solicitors'  offices ;  and 
the  wretched  effects  of  intoxication  form  a  very  frequent  subject 
of  the  pencil.  In  this  work  we  have  the  drunken  humours  of 
Jon$^  and  Chevy  Slime,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  Mrs.  Oamp,  and 
more  if  we  could  recall  them.  There  is  a  more  amusing  instance 
of  repetition — ^for  the  pleasant  diversion  of  kissing  is  very  circum- 
stantially depicted  no  less  than  nine  times,  perhaps  oftener :.  we 
have  Martin  kissing  Mary  in  the  park ;  Mark  kissing  Mrs.  Lu- 
pin ;  Pecksniff  kissmg  Mary ;  Martin  kissing  Mary  in  Pecksnift^'s 
parlour ;  John  Westlock  kissing  Ruth ;  Martin  kissing  Mary  the 
third  time ;  and  so  on. 

The  deterioration  of  style  extends  even  to  what  are  intended 
as  the  lighter  graces  of  the  composition.  We  could  not  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  Mr.  Dickens  could  have  ornamented  any 
worJk  of  his  with  such  pieces  of  wit,  such  miserable  puns,  as 
he  has  thickly  scattered  through  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  As  when 
he  tells  us  that  "  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  land-surveyor  on  a  pretty 
extensive  scale,  as  an  extensive  prospect  was  stretched  out  be- 
fore the  windows  of  his  house  ;'*  and  facetiously  observes,  m 
sketching  Mr.  Montague  Tigg,  ^'  in  respect  of  his  dress^  he  could 
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hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  extremities^  as  his  fingers  were  a  long 
way  out  of  his  gloves,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  upper  leather  of  his  shoes  ;"  and  talks 
of  a  lady  with  "  what  might  be  termed  an  exciseahle  face^  or  one  in 
which  starch  and  vinegar  were  decidedly  employed."  These  ex- 
amples, however,  are  quite  eclipsed  by  this  extravagant  piece  of 
silliness  in  describing  Mr.  Module : — 

"  He  was  very  frail-  and  tearful ;  for  being  aware  that  a  shepherd's 
mission  was  to  pipe  to  his  flocks,  and  that  a  boatswain's  mission  was 
to  pipe  all  hands,  and  that  one  man's  mission  was  to  be  a  paid  piper, 
and  another  man's  mission  was  to  pay  the  piper ;  so  he  had  got  it  into 
his  head  that  his  own  peculiar  mission  was  to  pipe  his  eye." — P.  382. 

There  is,  in  fact,,  a  continual  straining  afler  merriment  and 
facetious  remark,  as  if  the  natiu*al  buoyancy  and  fun  of  the  writer 
had  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  frequently  recurring  de- 
mands on  his  pen.  He  has  recourse  sometimes  to  irony ;  but 
that  he  fails  in  that  figure  of  speech  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing not  unfair  specimens : — 

^^  The  great  American  eagle,  which  is  always  airing  itself  sky-high 
in  purest  ether,  and  never — ^no,.never,  never,  never  tumbles  down  with 
dn^gled  wings  into  the  mud." — ^P.  385. 

^'  The  great  discovery  made  by  the  ancient  philosopher  for  securing 
.health,  riches,  and  wisdom ;  the  infallibility  of  which,  has  been  for  gene- 
rations verified  by  the  enormous  fortunes  constantly  amassed  by  chim- 
ney-sweepers and  other  persons  who  get  up  early  and  go  to  bed  betimes." 

Our  quotations  ha^e  shown,  what  might  be*  verified  by  fifty 
more,  that  many  parts  of  this  work  are  composed  in  the  most  care- 
less and  even  slovenly  manner ;  bearing  evident  marks  of  having 
been  written,  as  it  were,  at  a  canter,  by  a  man  of  consiunmate 
ability,  with  great  exuberance  of  spirits,  but  sometimes  afiecting 
an  unnatural  vivacity  that  he  mav  hide  an  occasional  fla^ng, 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  habits  and  modes  of  speech  ST  cer- 
tain classes  of  society,  well  able  to  catch  with,  fidelity  the  tone  of 
dialogue  appropriate  to  various  situations,  with  good  intentions  in 
the  main,  but  rendered  confident,  careless,  and  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous, by  the  unexampled  brilliancy  of  his  success. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  moral  tendency  of  these  works. 
For  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  able  novelist  exercises 
great  power  in  moulding  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  his  readers. 
He  is  like  the  physician  m  the  Eastern  tale,  whose  royal  master  dis- 
liked the  disagreeable  process  of  swallowing  drugs,  and  who  accord- 
ingly fell  upon  the  expedient  of  administering  medicine  to  him  in 
the  handle  of  a  racket.  As  the  medicine,  unknown  to  the  patient, 
entered  the  pores  of  his  body  while  his  hand  was  heated  by  exer- 
cise, so  instruction  and  health  may  flow  into  the  mind  when  it 
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seeks  only  to  relax  itself  by  congenial  amusement.  But,  in  the 
hands  of  a  careless  or  nnskilftu  physician,  the  same  hours  of 
relaxation  may  become  the  occasion  of  impairing  its  vigour  and 
planting  disease  in  its  constitution.  A  good  moralist  would 
surely  tell  us,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  haunts 
of  profligacy  and  crime,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  life,  modes  of  speech,  and  turns  of  thought  of  the  de- 
graded, the  vicious,  and  the  brutal,  must  be  injurious  to  a 
high  tone  of  virtuous  feeling.  The  judicious  parent  will  not 
allow  his  children  to  mix  witn  persons  of  vicious  habits,  or  of 
mean  and  dishonest  propensities.  The  youth  deems  it  a  high 
privilege  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  well-bred,  the  pure, 
the  high-minded.  Our  moral  health  is  dependent  on  the  moral 
atmosphere  we  breathe.  But  novels  are  just  an  artificial  experi- 
ence, and  the  well-drawn  charact^  becomes  a  kind  of  companion. 
With  whom,  then,  does  Mr.  Dickens  bring  us  into  close  and  far 
miliar  contact  ?  Lackeys,  stable-bovs,  thieves,  swindlers,  drunk- 
ards, gamblers,  and  murderers  :  and  where  is  his  scene  most  fre- 
Juentfy  laid,  but  in  their  haunts  of  vulgar  revelry  or  dens  of  pro- 
igacy  and  crime  I  Such  scenes  and  characters  he  dwells  upon, 
until  we  are  intimate  with  all  the  details.  It  has  been  attempted 
as  an  apology  by  his  admirers,  that,  besides  the  ability  with  which 
he  writes,  and  tne  witty  humour  of  his  characters,  he  paints  very 
delicately,  and  withdraws  what  is  offensive,  so  that  the  most  sen- 
sitive cheek  need  not  blush  over  his  writings.  We  do  not  accept 
this  apology.  Are  not  the  gross  language  and  revolting  manners 
of  the  vicious,  one  of  the  most  useful  safeguards  to  virtue  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  "  vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness  f'^ 
Is  it  not  rather  our  daily  experience  that  we  more  easily  catch 
the  tone  and  tolerate  the  vices  of  those  with  whon^  we  associate, 
if  they  are  refined  and  polite  as  well  as  witty  and  entertaining? 
Shall  we  then  applaud  nim  who  takes  away  our  safeguard,  and 
leads  us  habitually  to  think  of  vice  without  the  repulsiveness 
that  should  ever  belong  to  it  I 

We  do  not  say  that  the  chief  evil  to  be  apprehended  from 
Mr.  Dickens'  works  is,  that  they  will  teach  people,  at  least  of  the 
higher  ranks,  to  commit  crimes.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  give  suggestions  to  vice.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  hostler,  who,  on  going  one  day  to  confession,  was 
asked  by  the  priest  if  he  ever  greased  his  horses'  teeth  to  pre- 
vent them  eating  their  com.  He  answered  that  he  never  aid ; 
but  the  next  time  he  confessed  himself  this  was  among  the 
number  of  his  sins.  On  the  priest  expressing  his  astonishment, 
the  poor  fellow  replied,  "  I  never  thought  of  it  till  your  worship 
put  it  in  my  head."  Now,  in  the  same  way,  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  some  may  not  have  imbibed  a  lesson  of  cal- 
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follows  that  virtue,  whether  in  the  Christian  or  the  heathen 
breast,  consists  in  the  triumph  of  good  principle  over  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  the  victory  of  moral  and  religious  motives  over  the 
allurements  of  temptation.  Even  heathen  moralists  have  de- 
lighted to  portray  the  passions  as  fierce  and  impure  animds, 
bndled  and  tamea  by  conscience.  The  best  dramatists  and  no- 
velists have  taken  many  a  subject  firom  this  conflict :  and  have 
represented  at  one  time  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  baser  mo- 
tive ;  at  another,  the  conquest  of  good  resolution  over  severe 
assaults ;  and  a^ain,  the  firm  adherence  to  duty  through  a  long 
course  of  suffering  and  difficult  exertion.  They  are  uninstruc- 
tive,  because  the  absence  of  high  principle,  as  the  spring  of  ac- 
tion, prevents  the  reader,  especially  the  yoimg,  from  scanning 
and  analyzing  motives,  duties,  and  passions ;  and  instead  of  be- 
in^  in  that  way  stimulated  to  earnest  thought  and  self-examin- 
ation, he  is  lulled  into  a  pleasing  indifference  and  frivolity  of 
mind. 

Another  error  is  the  imdue  prominence  given  to  good  temper 
and  kindness,  which  are  constantly  made  substitutes  for  all  other 
virtues,  and  an  atonement  for  the  want  of  them ;  while  a  defect 
in  these  good  qualities  is  the  si^al  for  instant  condemnation, 
and  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  it  is  unfortunate  also,  that  Mr. 
Dickens  so  frequently  represents  persons  with  pretensions  to  vir- 
tue and  piety  as  mere  rogues  and  hypocrites,  and  never  depicts 
any  whose  station  as  clergymen,  or  reputation  for  piety,  is  consist- 
ently adorned  and  verified.  It  is  not  surprising  if  he  has  thus 
created  in  the  minds  of  some  an  impression  that  he  holds  the 
claims  of  religion  itself  in  contempt. 

But  indeed,  the  mere  omission  of  religion  in  his  good  characters 
and  sentimental  passages  is  sufficiently  striking.  We  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  religious  novels,  nor  do  we  tmnk  them  a  good  vehicle  for 
advice  on  that  solemn  subject ;  and  we  have  no  fancy  for  those 
written  expressly  to  expound  or  argue  a  particular  set  of  doctrines, 
— for  such  as  the  "  The  Anglo-Catholic  Family,"  or  the  "  Dissen- 
ter's Progress  into  the  Bosom  of  the  Church."  But  if  the  value 
of  religion  is  felt  at  all  by  the  author  of  a  tale,  he  can  hardly 
help  letting  us  see  it  as  the  spring  of  action  in  his  good  characters, 
or,  at  leas^  as  furnishing  his  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  his  judgments  and  views  of  things.  But  surely,  if  at  no  other 
time,  the  omission  must  be  culpable  when  one  so  capable  as  Mr. 
Dickens  of  moving  the  feelings,  leads  us  into  the  most  solemn 
scenes,  and  takes  us  to  the  death-bed  of  the  young,  the  fair,  and 
the  good,  and  spares  no  art  to  "  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sym- 
pathetic tears."  When  our  hearts  are  touched,  it  is  not  right, 
and  to  a  well  constituted  mind  it  is  painfrd,  to  leave  us  with  a  few 
vague  sentiments  scarcely  even  of  natural  religion,  and  a  pic- 
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differs  widely  from  the  broad  Scotch  which  abounds  so  much 
in  the  Waverley 'Novels.  That  is  the  language  of  a  whole 
people,  in  which  the  remnants  of  a  fine  old  tongue  are  preserved, 
and  linger  amidst  the  more  modem  English,  like  the  grand  old 
pine  trees  of  the  country,  still  towering  nobly  above  the  tame 
cultivation  which  has  crept  in  around  them.  It  differs  widely, 
too,  from  the  provincial  malects  of  England,  which  arose  insen- 
sibly, are  spoken  imconsciously,  and  are  often  in  part  due  to  a 
pronunciation  moulded  by  climate,  or  conformation  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  But  slang  arose  in  towns,  amid  thieves  and  gamblers, 
who  had  need  of  an  obscure  phraseology ;  it  was  adopted  by 
those  who  wished  to  be  thought  initiated  into  secrets  not  known 
to  every  one ;  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  wit ; 
but  wherever  it  goes,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  its  nativity,  and  an 
impress  of  crime,  concealment,  and  baseness.  The  man  of  pure 
and  honourable  feeling  cannot  use  it ;  and  its  spread  will  be  an 
index  of  the  departure  of  these  qualities  from  society. 

The  mention  of  the  Waverley  Novels  and  their  broad  Scottish 
dialect,  leads  unavoidably  to  the  remark,  that,  unlike  the  author 
of  these  matchless  productions,  Mr.  Dickens  makes  his  low  cha- 
racters almost  always  vulgar.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  vulgarity, 
but  every  one  can  feel  it ;  and  we  know  that  Edie  Ochiltree, 
Cuddie  Headrigg,  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and  Dominie  Sampson 
are  not  vulgar,  in  spite  of  their  accent,  language,  and  station ; 
neither  are  Jeanie  Deans,  or  Meg  Merrilees,  or  the  Muckle- 
backits ;  and  while  the  author  draws  them  with  perfect  truth, 
he  ofl«n  conveys  through  their  mouths  lessons  oi  the  greatest 
moral  elevation.  Every  reader  must  have  felt  how  much  other- 
wise it  is  with  Mr.  Dickens. 

In  the  next  place,  the  good  characters  in  Mr  Dickens'  novels 
do  not  seem  to  nave  a  wholesome  moral  tendency.  The  reason 
is,  that  many  of  them — ^all  the  author's  favourites — exhibit  an 
excellence  flowing  from  constitution  and  temperament,  and  not 
from  the  influence  of  moral  or  religious  motive.  They  act  from 
impulse,  not  from  principle.  They  present  no  struggle  of  con- 
tending passions ;  they  are  instinctively  incapable  of  evil ;  they 
are  therefore  not  constituted  like  other  human  beings ;  and  do 
not  feel  the  force  of  temptation  as  it  assails  our  less  perfect 
breasts.    It  is  this  that  makes  them  unreal, 

"  FaultlesB  monsters,  that  the  world  ne'er  saw." 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  "  the  simple  heart "  which  Mr. 
Dickens  so  perpetually  eulogises.  Indeed,  they  often  degenerate 
into  simpletons,  sometimes  into  mere  idiots.  Such  characters  are 
uninstructive ;  for  in  contemplating  them  we  lose  sight  of  the 
great  fact  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature ;  from  which  it 
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follows  that  virtue,  whether  in  the  Christian  or  the  heathen 
breast,  consists  in  the  triumph  of  good  principle  over  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  the  victory  of  moral  and  religious  motives  over  the 
allurements  of  temptation.  Even  heathen  moralists  have  de- 
lighted to  portray  the  passions  as  fierce  and  impure  animals, 
bridled  and  tamed  by  conscience.  The  best  dramatists  and  no- 
velists have  taken  many  a  subject  firom  this  conflict :  and  have 
represented  at  one  time  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  baser  mo- 
tive ;  at  another,  the  conquest  of  good  resolution  over  severe 
assaults ;  and  acain,  the  firm  adherence  to  duly  through  a  long 
course  of  suffering  and  difficult  exertion.  They  are  iminstruc- 
tive,  because  the  absence  of  high  principle,  as  the  spring  of  ac- 
tion, prevents  the  reader,  especially  the  yoimg,  from  scanning 
and  analyzing  motives,  duties,  and  passions ;  and  instead  of  be- 
ing in  that  way  stimulated  to  earnest  thought  and  self-examin- 
ation, he  is  lulled  into  a  pleasing  indifference  and  frivolity  of 
mind. 

Another  error  is  the  imdue  prominence  given  to  good  temper 
and  kindness,  which  are  constantly  made  substitutes  for  all  other 
virtues,  and  an  atonement  for  the  want  of  them ;  while  a  defect 
in  these  good  qualities  is  the  signal  for  instant  condemnation, 
and  the  cnarge  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  unfortunate  also,  that  Mr. 
Dickens  so  fi^uently  represents  persons  with  pretensions  to  vir- 
tue and  piety  as  mere  rogues  and  hypocrites,  and  never  depicts 
any  whose  station  as  clergymen,  or  reputation  for  piety,  is  consist- 
ently adorned  and  verified.  It  is  not  surprising  if  he  has  thus 
created  in  the  minds  of  some  an  impression  that  he  holds  the 
claims  of  religion  itself  in  contempt. 

But  indeed,  the  mere  omission  of  religion  in  his  good  characters 
and  sentimental  passages  is  sufficiently  striking.  We  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  religious  nov3s,  nor  do  we  tmnk  them  a  good  vehicle  for 
advice  on  that  solemn  subject ;  and  we  have  no  fancy  for  those 
written  expressly  to  expound  or  argue  a  particular  set  of  doctrines, 
— for  such  as  the  "  The  Anglo-Catholic  Family,"  or  the  "  Dissen- 
ter's Progress  into  the  Bosom  of  the  Church."  But  if  the  value 
of  religion  is  felt  at  all  by  the  author  of  a  tale,  he  can  hardly 
help  letting  us  see  it  as  the  spring  of  action  in  his  good  characters, 
or,  at  leas^  as  furnishing  his  own  standard  of  nght  and  wrong 
in  his  judgments  and  views  of  things.  But  surely,  if  at  no  other 
time,  the  omission  must  be  culpable  when  one  so  capable  as  Mr. 
Dickens  of  moving  the  feelings,  leads  us  into  the  most  solemn 
scenes,  and  takes  us  to  the  death-bed  of  the  young,  the  fair,  and 
the  good,  and  spares  no  art  to  ^^  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sym- 
pathetic tears."  When  our  hearts  are  touched,  it  is  not  right, 
and  to  a  well  constituted  mind  it  is  painfril,  to  leave  us  with  a  few 
vague  sentiments  scarcely  even  of^  natural  religion,  and  a  pic- 
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turesaue  sketch  perhaps  of  a  Bible  in  the  background,  but  with 
no  reference  to  the  revelation  it  contains,  and  to  those  truths 
which  furnish  the  only  true  grourid  of  hope  to  the  dying,  and  of 
consolation  to  the  bereaved. 

We  cannot  but  sometimes  contrast  the  tone  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
purely  sentimental  passa^s  with  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  and  the  stilted  pomp  with  which  the  former  often 
parades  a  flaunting  rag  of  threadbare  morality,  with  the  quiet  and 
^aceful  ease  with  which  the  latter  points  out  and  enforces  a  useful 
lesson.  Indeed,  it  seems  imavoidable  that  the  high  standard 
which  is  afforded  by  the  novels  of  Scott  should  be  perpetually  re- 
ferred to  for  trying  all  his  followers  in  the  same  path  oi  literature ; 
and,  surely,  when  it  is  remembered  how  eminently  his  romances 
are  distinguished  by  shrewd  practical  good  sense  as  well  as  by  pure 
feeling  and  correct  moral  tone,  by  an  unaffected  and  manly  sim- 
plicity of  style,  notwithstanding  the  rich  variety  of  knowledge, 
overflowing,  not  displayed,  in  every  page,  he  is  well  entitled  to  oe 
regarded  as  the  guide  of  the  critic  as  well  as  the  model  of  suc- 
ceeding novelists. 

Lasuy,  the  form  of  publication  of  Mr.  Dickens*  works  must 
be  attended  with  bad  consequences.  The  reading  of  a  novel  is 
not  now  the  undertaking  it  once  was,  a  thing  to  Se  done  occa- 
sionally  on  a  holiday  and  almost  by  stealth.  The  monthly  number 
comes  in  so  winningly,  with  methodical  punctuality,  and  with  so 
moderate  an  amount  at  a  time,  that  novel-reading  becomes  a  sort 
of  stated  occupation,  and  not  to  have  seen  the  last  part  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  is  about  as  irregular  as  not  to  have  oalanced  your 
books.  Useftd  as  a  certain  amount  of  novel  reaxiing  may  be,  this 
is  not  the  right  way  to  indulge  in  it.  It  is  not  a  mere  healthy  re- 
creation like  a  match  at  cricket,  a  lively  conversation,  or  a  game 
at  backgammon.  It  throws  us  into  a  state  of  unreal  excitement, 
a  trance,  or  dream,  which  we  should  be  allowed  to  dream  out,  and 
then  be  sent  back  to  the  atmosphere  of  reality  again,  cured  by  our 
brief  surfeit  of  the  desire  to  indulge  again  soon  in  the  same  deli- 
rium of  feverish  interest.  But  now  our  dreams  are  mingled  with 
our  daily  business ;  the  schoolboy  hurries  over  his  lessons  to  get  to 
the  new  number  of  Dickens,  or  Lever,  or  Warren,  and  these  cheap 
and  abundant  publications  absorb  the  energies  which,  after  the 
daily  task,  might  be  useftdly  employed  in  the  seardi  after  whole- 
some knowledge.* 


*  The  view  taken  above  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Dr.  Arnold,  (Life^  vol.  ii.  p. 
159  ;  and  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  39-41  ;)  that  the- increase  of  frivolity  and  chUdishness, 
and  the  decrease  of  manly  thoughlfulness,.  which  he  had  observed  with  pain  in  the 
great  school  under  his  charge,  was  owing  to  the  periodical  form  given  to  works  of 
amusement  (he  mentions  Pickwick  and  Nicholas  Nickkby  a&  iuitauces^)  harmless 
perhaps,  in  themselvesi. 
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It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  form  of  publication  most  tend  greatly  to 
increase  any  pernicious  influence  in  these  or  other  similar  works. 
For  the  characters  and  incidemts  are  kept  lone  before  the  mind, 
and  we  have  time  to  become  very  familiar  with  them,  as  we  wait 
and  long  to  know  how  Sam  Weller  gave  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  how  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  accomplished  the  murder  of  Mon- 

S^e  Tigg ;  or  how  Dick  Swiveller  played  at  cribbafie  with  the 
archioness,  or  discoursed  the  affairs  of  the  Glorious  Apollo  with 
Mr.  Chuckster.  The  impressions  are  not  allowed  to  be  efikced ; 
they  are  renewed  at  short  mtervals,  till  the  whole  story,  and  actors, 
ana  moral,  wind  themselves  into  the  mind,  and  produce  a  Aill  and 
lasting  influence;  while  the  jokes  and  idioms,  and  slang  phrases 
of  the  successive  numbers  are  repeated  and  dwelt  on  in  the  inter- 
vals, imtil,  by  being  gradually  stored  up  in  the  memory,  they  at 
length  tinge  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  how  veiy  injurious  to  the  novel,  as  a  work  of  art, 
this  mode  of  publication  must  be,  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  to 
the  author  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  puolic,  and  to  uem  to 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  tale.  Mr.  Dickens  has  told  u& 
that  while  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was  in  course  of  publication, 
he  had  hundreds  of  letters,  chiefly  from  ladies,  beseeching  him  to 
spare  little  Nell,  which,  finding  he  had  such  a  hold  on  their 
sympathies,  he  very  properly  remsed  to  do. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  our  review  the  "  Christ- 
mas Carol"  and  the  "  Chimes,"  because  they  belong  to  a  different 
class  of  compositions,  and  because  we  do  not  wish  to  part  firom 
an  author  whose  genius  has  so  often  delighted  us,  with  these 
somewhat  austere  remarks.  The  former  little  story  abounds 
with  mannerism,  but  with  the  best  as  well  as  the  less  pleasing 
characteristics  of  the  author.  We  have,  no  doubt,  his  care- 
lessness and  incorrectness  of  style — but  then  all  his  copiousness 
and  variety ;  his  tendency  to  overstrained  and  extravagant  im- 
agery— but  then,  his  unrivalled  exuberance  of  life  and  animar- 
tion ;  his  occasional  petulant  sneers  at  religious  people  and  the 
strict  observance  of  Sunday — ^but  then,  his  own  touchmg  mode  of 
awakening  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  poor.  We 
had  at  one  time  marked  for  grave  animadversion  some  instances  of 
bad  taste,  and  the  moral  process  by  which  Old  Scrooge  is  converted 
at  once  from  an  Arthur  Gride  into  a  Brother  Cheeryble.  But  the 
Christmas  dinner  of  Tom  Cratchit  and  his  family  rose  to  recol- 
lection, and  the  spirit  of  Tiny  Tim,  "  who  did  not  die  after  all," 
sealed  our  lips ;  a  hundred  bright,  sparkling,  fantastic  images 
crowded  into  the  memory;  we  could  see  ^e  sweeps  peltmg 
each  other  wftli  snow-balls,  laughing  heartily  when  they  hit,  and 
laughing  still  more  heartily  when  tney  missed,  and  the  shops 
with  their  tempting  stores,  and  the  game  of  romps  at  the  nephew's 
in  tlio  evening ;  and  then  Old  Scrooge  himself,  after  sending  the 
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turkey  to  Bob  Cratchit's — seemed  quietly  to  take  the  pen  from 
our  unresisting  fingers. 

But  what  b3ls  are  these  swinging,  now  in  bright  sunshine  and 
now  in  deep  shade,  meeting  the  New  Year  with  a  half-glad  half- 
melancholy  peal  I  The  Chimes ; — ^telling,  however,  no  "  Goblin 
Story,"  but  one  very  real,  ftdl  of  truth,  and  regarding  sober  flesh 
and  blood.  Their  sound  is  a  pleasant  one;  for  in  this  little  tale 
there  is  a  great  deal  reminding  us  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Pick- 
wick Papers,  its  clear  portraiture,  and  its  eflective  satire.  There 
is  all  the  author's  wonted  vivid  minuteness  of  description,  which 
does  not  overlook  the  speckled  spiders  in  the  belfrey,  or  the  brass 
toasting-fork  in  Tugby's  parlour,  which  "  spread  out  its  idle 
fingers  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  measured  for  a  glove."  There  are 
gentle  touches  of  nature  that  bring  tears  to  the  eye,  and  dismal 
strains  that  thrill  through  the  heart.  These  last  are  conveyed  in 
a  dream,  which  should  not  be  here,  because  the  idea  is  a  plagia- 
rism from  the  Christmas  Carol,  and  are  communicated  by  aerial 
and  goblin  personages,  who  are  of  no  particular  use.  In  this 
dream  is  revealed  to  Toby  Veck,  the  simple-hearted  ticket-porter, 
a  sketch  of  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  but 
what  is  every  day  in  sad  reality — the  hard  life  and  final  desperar 
tion  of  the  disregarded  and  unpitied  poor : — 

"  Such  work,  such  work,"  says  the  spirit  of  Lilian,  "  so  many  hours, 
so  many  days,  so  many  long,  long  nights  of  hopeless,  cheerless,  never- 
ending  work, — ^not  to  heap  up  riches,  not  to  live  grandly  and  gaily, 
not  to  live  upon  enough,  however  coarse,  but  to  earn  bare  bread,  to 
scrape  together  just  enough  to  toil  upon,  and  want  upon,  and  keep  alive 
in  us  the  consciousness  of  our  hard  fate." 

The  end  is  crime,  and  the  broken  heart,  and  the  fatal  plunge. 
We  cannot,  however,  forgive  the  author  for  the  cruelty  of  in- 
flicting this  dream  on  poor  Toby  Veck,  who  could  certainly  not 
distinguish  accurately  between  what  might  have  been  and  what 
might  bey  and  who  so  well  deserved  rather  a  bright  peep  into 
ftiturity.  The  object  of  the  whole  piece  is  to  satuize  those  in 
authority,  who,  by  unfeeling  harshness,  goad  the  poor  to  crime, 
and  then  "  abandon  the  vile,  nor  trace  the  unfenced  precipice  by 
which  they  fell  from  good,"  and  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the 
reader  greater  sympathy  with  the  sufferings,  and  greater  forbear- 
ance towards  the  vices,  of  the  wretched.  Such  being  evidently 
the  drift  of  the  book,  we  do  not  care  to  criticize  its  style  minutely, 
or  to  inquire  whether  its  views  are  not  a  little  onensided,  and  the 
sentimental  passages  a  little  vague  and  rhapsodical ;  it  is  enough 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  awaken  those  emotions  of  kindness 
towards  the  poor  which  are  now  too  feebly,  and  can  never  be  too 
strongly  felt,  by  the  richer  classes ;  and  seeing  him  engaged  in 
so  good  a  work,  we  heartily  wish  him  success. 
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Abt.  IV, — ^I.  State  and  Prospects  of  British  Agriculture;  being 
a  Compendium  of  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  Die- 
tresSy  with  a  few  Introductory  Observations.  By  Wiluam 
HuTT,  Esq.,  M.P.     Second  Edition.    London,  1837. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Vol.  V.,  Part  I. 
London,  1844. 

3.  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils — Their  Connexion  with  the 
Geological  Formation  on  which  they  rest — The  best  means  of 

permanently  increasing  their  Productiveness — To  which  is  added 
an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  on  Wliitfield  Example  Farm — 
The  System  of  Agriculture .  recommended  on  the  Estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Dude — A  Letter  to  Mr.  Posey's  Tenants^  and  the  Mode 
of  Cultivation  adopted  on  Stinchcombe  Farm.  By  John 
Morton.    Third  Edition.    London,  1842. 

4.  Supplement  to  the  Nature  and  Property  of  Soils — Second  Re- 
port on  Whitfield  Example  Farm^  July  1842.  By  John  C. 
Morton.    London,  1842. 

The  three  per  cents,  are  now  at  par — ^thirty  per  cent,  higher 
than  their  average  price  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Suspicions 
are  entertained  that  the  Government  intend  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est on  them,  while  the  low  rate  of  interest  already  prevailing  is 
tempting  capitalists  to  seek  investments  in  foreign  railways,  mines, 
and  loans,  or  in  speculations  at  home  of  a  very  questionable  cha- 
racter. At  the  same  time,  the  resources  which  our  own  soil 
affords,  both  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  Colonies,  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  capital,  and  the  improvement  of  the  con* 
dition  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  too  much  nedected. 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  wide  field  which  the  Colonies 
present  for  tne  application  of  labour  and  capital  to  land,  we  shall,' 
m  this  article,  endeavour  to  convince  the  moneyed  interest  how 
safe  and  profitable  an  investment  is  afforded  to  them  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  impressions  of  a  contrary 
kind  have  been  made  on  their  minds  by  the  cry  of  agricultural 
distress,  which  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  loudly  heard 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  by  the  ignorance  of  the  majority 
of  landowners,  and  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
landed  property,  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  land.    These  are  the 

f)arties  on  whom  moneyed  men  usually  rely,  when  seeking  a 
anded  investment  for  the  profits  of  successful^  commercial  in- 
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dustry ;  consideriiig  themselyes  safe  under  the  guidance  of  what 
they  esJl  practical  men.  Those,  however,  who  hear  this  title  are, 
abnost  invariably,  opposed  to  innovations  on  their  established 
practice;  and  to  consult  one  of  these  inveterate  adherents  to 
routine,  on  the  merits  of  the  new  system  of  draining,  or  any 
other  improvement  in  agriculture,  is  like  asking  the  opmion  of  a 
mail-coachmaB  or  gu-rJon  the  advantages  of  railway  travelling. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  amount  of  capital  which  may  be 
employed  in  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil,  provided  it  can 
be  profitably  employed ;  and  we  shall  then  show  this  kind  of 
investment  to  be  both  safe  and  profitable. 

Of  actually  waste  land  in  England^  capable  of  cultivation,  the 
numerous  enclosure  acts  passed  during  the  leign  of  Geoige  the 
Third  have  left  but  little ;  but  there  is  a  vast  quantity  in  a  state 
of  half  cultivation,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  call 
forth  its  productive  powers.  The  quantity  of  land  m  this  pre- 
dicament, and  the  sum  of  monev  requiml  for  its  improvement, 
are  of  startling  amount.  Capital  is  required  by  the  landlords,  for 
the  work  of  draining  and  other  permanent  improvements,  the 
performance  of  whidi  properly  belongs  to  them ;  capital  is  re- 
quired by  the  cultivating  tenants,  in  addition  to  that  already 
possessed  by  them,  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  arising  fi*om  the  improvements  thus  effected  by  the  land- 
lord. The  following  are  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  land 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  fix)m  Spackman's  Statistical 
Tables,  a  work  compiled  firom  Parliamentary  documents : — 

Acres  CnltiTatod.  Acres  UncaltiTated.     Acres  Unprofitable.  Total. 

England, 25,632,000  3,464,000       ...       3,256,000     ...  32,342,000 

Wales, 3,117,000  ...          530,000       ...       1,105,000     ...  4,750,000 

Scotland, 5,265,000  ...       5,950,000       ...       8,528^30     ...  19,738,930 

Ireland, 12,125,280  ...       4,900,000       ...       2,416,664     ...  19,441,664 

Britiah  lales,...^.     383,690  ...         166,169      ...         569,469     ...  1,119,159 

It  has  been  estimated — ^but  of  course,  in  the  present  state  of 
agricultural  statistics,  the  estimate  cannot  pretend  to  great  ac- 
curacy— ^that  of  the  34,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  m  Great 
Britain,  10,000,000  of  acres  of  arable,  and  15,000,000  of  acres  of 
pasture  land  require  to  be  drained.  If  we  reduce  this  amount 
to  20,000,000  in  all,  the  cost  of  draining  them,  at  £6  the  acre, 
which  may  be  considered  the  average,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  £120,000,000. 

The  average  capital  at  present  employed  in  the  ordinary  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  £5  the 
acre.  To  enable  the  tenants  to  adopt  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  cultivation,  this  ought  to  be  doubled.  The  additional  tenants' 
capital,  therefore,  on  toe  34,000,000  of  acres  of  cultivated  land 
in  Great  Britain,  would  amount  to  £170,000,000. 
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To  reclaim  and  stock  the  9,000^000  of  acres  of  redaimable 
waste  land  at  £20  the  acre,  for  bmldings,  fences,  draining,  and 
tenants'  capital,  would  require  the  sum  of  £180,000,000 — ^m  all, 
£470,000,000. 

The  sum  required  to  develop,  to  the  fullest  amount,  the 
17,000,000  of  acres  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  in  L^e- 
land,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £15  the  acre ;  for,  though 
the  wages  of  labour  are  lower  than  in  England,  the  cultivated 
land  is  more  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  tenants  pos- 
sess little  capital  beyond  the  amount  of  rent  sufiered  to  be  in 
arrears.  In  Irelanc^  at  this  rate,  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
£255,000,000  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  £725,000,000. 

A&ev  making  the  most  liberal  deductions  from  the  preceding 
estimates,  on  account  of  want  of  accuracy  in  the  data,  the  conclu- 
sion is  unavoidable,  that  on  our  own  soil  at  home,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Colonies,  we  mav  find  employment,  for  many  years,  for  au 
the  accumulations  of  the  moneyed  and  commercial  classes — ^the 
only  resource  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  means  of  carrying 
these  improvements  into  effect.  If,  therefore,  this  be  a  profitable 
mode  of  investment,  our  capitalists  need  not  risk  their  money  in 
foreign  railways,  which,  however  they  may  now  facilitate  the 
means  of  peaceful  communication  with  our  neighbours,  may,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  furnish  equal  facilities  for  the  rapid  concen- 
tration of  troops,  to  be  poured  on  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
our  coast.  Neither  can  there  be  any  necessity  for  their  lending 
another  shilling  to  repudiating  States. 

The  next  question,  therefore  is,  whether  capital  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  or  whether  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  this 
country,  which  prevent  agriculture  from  being  a  remunerating 
occupation,  except  at  prices  only  to  be  maintained  by  artificid 
means,  which  the  spint  of  the  times,  and  the  demands  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes,  now  the  preponderating  interest,  daily 
render  more  untenable. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  is  meant  by  a  remunerating  price 
for  agricultural  produce.  This,  as  fixed  by  the  practical  autho- 
rities, to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  appears  to  accord  very 
nearly  with  that  definition  of  a  competency,  which  fixes  it  at  a 
hundred  a  year  more  than  the  possessor  of  anv  given  income  ac- 
tually enjoys.  The  remunerating  price  for  wneat  appears  to  lie 
always  something  below  the  highest  price  which  it  has  ever  borne 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  and  always  considerably 
above  that  which  the  farmer  is  actually  receiving. 

It  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  in  1815^  by  the  host  of  agriculturists  and  land  agents  who 
were  examined  under  the  first  Committee  on  Agricultural  Di»- 
tresSy  that  wheat  could  not  be  grown  in  Great  Britain,  except  at 
aloss  to  the  farmer,  at  a  lower  price  than  80s.  thequarter.  The 
remunerating  price  subsequently  fell  to  70s.  and  60s.  Now, 
when  the  averages  range  between  408.  and  50s.,  the  most  inve- 
terate grumbler,  of  a  class  proverbial  for  grumblings  would  be 
satisfied  with  56s.  We  must  conclude,  firom  this,  that  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  is  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  its 
pro£iction.  Divest  that  portion  of  the  produce  used  for  seed, 
and  in  feeding  the  cattle  employed  in  cultivation,  of  its  money 
value,  and  it  will  be  found  an  invariable  quantity,  on  the  same 
soil,  and  under  the  same  system  of  cultivation.  The  shares  of 
the  landlord  and  the  labourer  are  usually  money  payments, 
which,  remaining  stationary  while  prices  are  fedling,  require  a 
larger  amount  of  produce  for  their  discharge,  than  was  contem- 
plated when  their  money  value  was  fixed.  These,  however,  ul- 
timately adjust  themselves  to  the  reduced  prices.  While  the 
adjustment  is  in  progress,  agricultural  distress  prevails ;  when  it  is 
complete,  the  price  once  considered  ruinous  becomes  remunera- 
tive. * 

If,  from  the  averages  of  the  last  fiftv  years,  we  exclude  the 
twelve  years  commencing  in  1800,  we  shall  find  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  not  exceeded  50s.  the  quarter,  and  arguments  have 
been  adduced  in  this  Journal  to  show,  that  under  a  perfectly  free 
trade,  there  is  no  probability  that  it  would  permanently  £ul  be- 
low that  point. 

If  the  a^culturists  have  found  it  difficult  to  define  a  remu- 
nerating price,  they  have  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  secure  it 
by  legislative  enactments.  The  last  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Distress  sat  in  1836.  The  voluminous  evidence  collected  on  that 
occasion  has  been  ably  condensed  by  Mr.  Hutt  into  a  small  book 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  whether  as  landlord  or  tenant.  The  most  dis- 
cordant opinions  prevailed  among  the  witnesses  examined,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  distress  and  its  remedy.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  it  could  not  have  been  caused  by  excessive  importa^ 
tion  of  foreign  com,  nor  by  low  duties,  for  during  1835,  when  the 
average  price  of  English  wheat  was  as  low  as  39s.  4d.,  there  had 
only  been  141  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  these  had  paid  an  average  duty  of  20s.  lOd.  Again, 
the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption,  during  the  three 
years  1834,  5,  6,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  44s.  8d., 
was  only  1489  Quarters,  at  an  average  duty  of  18s.  4d.  Neither 
could  the  low  pnces  have  been  occasioned  by  extensive  importation 
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during  the  three  years  which  preceded  1834,  for,  during  those 
three  years  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted 
to  but  1,594)488  quarters,  at  an  average  duty  of  13s.,  and  sub- 
sequent experience  has  taught  us,  that  during  the  years  1839,  40, 
41,  so  large  a  quantity  as  9,247,891  quarters,  paying  an  average 
du^  of  only  4s.  3id.  might  be  entered  for  home  consumption 
without  reducing  the  averages  below  66s.  5d.  We  have  now  a 
much  smaller  importation  than  this,  paying  duties  of  18s.  and  20s. 
the  quarter,  and  an  average  price  of  En^ish  wheat  not  exceed- 
ing 45s.  the  quarter,  which  is  5s.  below  that  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  the  trade  is  perfectly  free; 

The  Committee  separated  without  making  any  report,  but 
the  general  impression  produced  by  the  evidence  was,  that  the 
distress  arose  from  causes  over  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  poor-laws,  the  legislature  had  no  control,  but  that  a  re- 
medy must  be  sought  in  the  adjustment  of  rents  and  expenses  to 
the  reduced  prices,  and  in  exertions  to  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  by  which  a  larger  produce  would  be  obtained  at 
a  comparatively  lower  cost  of  cultivation. 

There  was  ample  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  low  price  of  wheat 
arose  from  a  succession  of  abunaant  harvests,  from  the  increased 
produce  of  the  light  lands,  on  which,  under  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  the  growth  of  that  grain  had  greatly  increased ; 
from  improved  cultivation  in  Ireland,  and  increasing  importation 
from  that  country.  Joined  with  increased  produce  in  Scotland, 
arising  from  the  rapid  extension  of  draining,  and  other  improve- 
ments. All  districts  were  not  suffering  alike ;  nor  was  the  dis- 
tress the  same  among  all  the  cultivators  of  the  same  district. 
Much  depended  upon  the  nature  of  their  tenure,  the  amount  of 
rent,  its  mode  of  payment,  and  the  course  of  husbandry  pursued, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was,  in  the  (pinion  of  each  witness, 
the  best  and  only  system  adapted  to  his  particular  locality.  One 
remarkable  feature  in  the  evidence  was  the  different  tone  held 
by  the  English  and  Scottish  agriculturists.  While  the  former, 
as  Mr.  Hutt  has  remarked,  were  all  despondency,  declaring 
themselves  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and,  like  most  men  who  are 
suffering,  irritable,  and  in  a  temper  to  listen  to  any  quackery 
which  promised  immediate,  though  only  temporary,  relief,  the 
farmers  of  Scotland  were  all  buovancy,  described  themselves  as 
carrying  on  their  business,  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  a  fair 
profit,  and  undertaking  costly  improvements,  upon  which  few  of 
the  tenants  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  nad  the  boldness 
to  venture,  even  during  the  prevalence  of  higher  prices.  Safe 
under  the  protection  of  their  com  rents,  and  labour  paid  chiefly 
in  kind,  they  were  even  contemplating  the  possibility  of  being 
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able  to  cnltivate  their  land,  with  a  profit,  under  an  average  price, 
permanently  ranging  between  40s.  and  50s.  the  quarter. 

In  England,  the  distress  was  felt  with  the  greatest  severity  on 
the  strong  lands.  The  light  soils,  those  not  naturally  adapted  to 
the  growSi  of  wheat,  were,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  and  contrary  to  all  the  previous  experience  of  practical 
men,  suffering  the  least,  and,  by  their  increased  productiveness, 
driving  out  of  arable  culture,  by  the  low  prices  which  they  con- 
tributed to  produce,  the  proper  wheat  soils,  which  had  been  in 
cultivation  nrom  time  immemorial. 

The  superiority  of  the  light  over  the  heavy  soils,  during  the 
low  prices  of  1834,  5,  6,  arose  from  their  dryness  and  friability, 
which  adapted  them  to  the  growth  of  timiips,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  large  amount  of  live-stock  on  the  arable  land.  By  the 
manure  thus  produced,  the  natural  want  of  fertility  in  these  soils 
was  counteracted ;  the  necessity  of  a  whole  year's  fallow  was 
superseded ;  and  the  profits  of  stock  keeping  added  to  those  of 
arable  culture.  The  improvements  of  the  hght  soils,  by  means 
of  the  turnip  husbandry,  had  been  the  gradual  work  of  half  a 
century,  commenced  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester  in  West  Nor- 
folk, and  by  other  spirited  agriculturists,  in  Scotland,  and  on  the 
Border.  A  revolution  had  been  effected  by  it  in  British  agricul- 
ture. The  turnip  soils  could  produce  wneat  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  proper  wheat  sofls,  which  depended  principally  on  the 
growth  of  that  grain,  and  which,  by  their  affinity  for  moisture, 
were  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  their  consumption  on 
the  land  by  sheep.  Had  the  demand  for  wheat  remained  sta- 
tionary, a  large  portion  of  the  land  from  which  we  had  hitherto 
drawn  our  A  supphes,  must  have  reverted  from  tillage  to  pas- 
ture.  From  the  rapid  increase,  however,  of  population,  attendant 
on  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  supply  of 
home  grown  wheat  has  never,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  quite  equalled  the  demand,  notwithstanding  our 
mcreased  produce,  and  improved  agriculture.  The  same  increase 
of  population  has  caused  meat  to  maintain  a  price  which  places 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the  labouring  classes,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  supphes  of  animal  food,  which  the  turnip 
husban£y  has  been  the  means  of  producing  in  Great  Britain, 
and  notwithstanding  an  annual  importation  m>m  Ireland,  which 
has  increased,  in  twenty  years,  from  about  17,000  head,  to  more 
than  100,000,*  the  former  the  total  importation  from  Ireland  at 
the  time,  the  latter  the  importation  into  Liverpool  alone. 

Two  pounds  of  meat  a  week,  consumed  by  each  of  the  two 
hundred  thousand  mouths  added  annually  to  our  population, 

•  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Tariff. 
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would  occasion  an  augmented  demand  for  meat,  increasing  an- 
nually at  the  rate  of  31^000  oxen  of  six  cwt.  each ;  while  in- 
creased wages,  affording,  to  five  millions  of  our  under-fed  existing 
population,  the  means  of  purchasing  only  one  pound  of  meat 
each  weekly,  would  cause  a  Airther  annual  demand  for  386,000 
oxen  of  the  same  weif^ht.  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  mutton 
and  pork.  .... 

The  result  of  the  alteration  in  the  duties  on  foreign  cattle  and 
provisions  under  the  new  tariff,  has  dissipated  the  nopes  of  the 
consumers— or  would-be  consumers — of  meat,  and  the  fears  of 
our  breeders  and  graziers,  and  has  shewn,  that  neither  in  quantity 
nor  quality,  are  the  supplies  of  live  stock  from  Europe,  and  of 

f)rovisions  from  America,  likely  to  affect  our  markets,  at  any  rate 
or  a  long  time  to  come,  to  any  appreciable  extent.     It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  if  our  augmented  numbers  are  to  be  consumers  of 
animal  food,  it  can  only  oe  by  means  of  large  supplies  of  beef  and 
mutton,  raised  upon  our  own  soil.     Greater  quantities  of  these 
can  be  produced  upon  arable  land,  by  the  culture  of  turnips  and 
other  forage  crops,  than  upon  an  equal  extent  of  pasture ;  and  if, 
by  any  process,  the  clay  soils  of  England  can  be  rendered  suf- 
ficiently dry  and  friable  to  admit  of  the  union  upon  them  of 
stock  husbandry  with  tillage,  another  agricultural  revolution  will 
be  effected ;  not  only  will  the  equilibrium  be  restored  between 
the  strong  and  the  light  soils,  but  the  preponderance  will  again 
belong  to  the  former,  from  the  artificial  fertility  which  increased 
supplies  of  manure  will  induce  upon  their  naturally  superior  fer- 
tihty,  now  freed  from  its  accompanying  and  countervaiUng  disad- 
vantages.    That  process  has  been  discovered ;  and  was  described 
before  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Distress  in  1836.    Few  of 
the  great  improvements  in  agriculture  have  originated  with  prac- 
tical farmers.     When  application  was  made  to  Lord  Leicester 
for  a  farm  by  one  who  pleaded  that  he  had  followed  the  plough 
all  his  life,  and  must  therefore  know  something  about  farming — 
"  about  pUmghingj  you  mean,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  best  farmer  I 
ever  knew  was  a  retired  tallow-chandler."     The  new  system  of 
draining — ^the  capital  improvement  of  modem  times — destined  to 
exercise  so  important  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Deanston, 
in  Perthshire.     Having  about  200  acres  of  almost  worthless  land, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  it,  by  means  of  drain- 
ing and  loosening  the  subsoil,  by  a  process  called  subsoil  plough- 
ing.    The  two  methods  previously  employed  for  draining  land 
were  designed,  the  one  to  free  it  from  surface-water,  by  means  of 
open  drains  and  ftirrows,  the  other  to  remove  by  means  of  covered 
drains,  superfluous  moisture  issuing  from  below.     In  order  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  arable  land  retentive  of  moisture,  it  has 
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long  been  usual  to  plough  it  into  ridges,  yaiying  in  breadth  ac- 
cording to  the  wetness  of  the  soil ;  and  the  nirrows  left  between 
these  ndges  were  crossed,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  field,  by  others 
called  grips,  or  water-fturows,  which  were  enlarged  and  deepened 
by  the  spade,  eveiy  time  the  land  was  under  a  winter  crop. 
Where  the  land  had  su£Scient  declivity,  the  rain  was  thus  carried 
off  as  it  fell,  without  being  allowed  to  stagnate  on  the  soil. 

Under-drains,  designed  to  relieve  the  land  Arom  the  effects  of 
springs,  were  narrow  trenches,  rarely  more  than  18  inches  deep, 
in  wmch  a  channel  for  the  water  was  kept  open  by  means  of 
tiles,  stones,  bushes,  or  straw,  which  were  covered  with  earth. 
Springs  are  occasioned  by  atmospheric  water,  which  having 
fsolen  on  land  at  a  higher  level,  percolates  the  strata,  and  bursts 
out  at  the  point  where  the  resistance  is  least.  These  under-drains 
are,  therefore,  directed  irregularly,  through  the  lower  portions 
of  the  ground,  to  those  parts  at  which  there  are  indications  of 
springs.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Deanston  system  of  draining 
consists  in  this,  that  by  parallel  drains  &om  thirty  inches  to 
three  feet  deep,  arranged  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  and 
discharging  themselves,  at  certain  distances,  into  larger  transverse 
drains  of  the  same  kind,  it  seeks,  not  only  to  intercept  springs, 
but  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  pass  off  by  percolation  through  the 
soil,  instead  of  flowing  off  the  surface.  These  drains  are  filled, 
to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  sur&ce,  with  stones,  broken  small 
— ^their  smsiUness  constituting  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sys- 
tem. Where  stones  cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  or  where 
the  land  has  very  little  declivity,  tiles  are  employed.  The  use  of 
straw  or  bushes  is  rgected.  The  object  of  the  ola  system  of  drain- 
ing was  to  cause  the  water  to  enter  the  drains  from  above  as 
qmckly  as  possible,  and  therefore,  when  tiles  or  stones  were  used, 
some  more  porous  material,  such  as  straw  or  bushes,  was  placed 
over  them.  The  object  of  the  Deanston  system  is  to  cause  the 
water  to  enter  the  drains  from  the  side,  and  the  tiles  or  stones 
are  therefore  covered  with  the  most  clayey  portions  of  the  soil, 
thrown  out  of  the  drains.  The  rapid  entrance  of  water  from 
above  being  thus  prevented,  the  obstruction  of  the  drain  by  earth 
carried  into  it  with  the  water  is  avoided ;  and  other  advantages 
are  secured  which  attend  the  filtration  of  the  rain  water  through 
the  soil.  This  water  holds  in  solution  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  contains,  as  Liebig  has  shown,  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  and,  although  the  absolute  quantity  of  this  last  is  minute, 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  water,  the  amount  suppUed  by  the 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  sufficient,  supposing  it  all  absorbed  by  the 
plants,  to  frimish  the  larger  portion  of  uie  nitrogen  required  by 
the  crop.  When  the  water  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  is 
rapidly  carried  off,  either  by  open  ftirrows,  or  covered  drains,  so 
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constructed  that  they  receive  it  nearly  as  rapidly  as  open  furrows, 
the  injurious  effects,  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  which  stag- 
nant water  produces  on  the  soil,  are,  it  is  true,  prevented ;  but 
the  soil,  at  tne  same  time,  loses  the  benefit  of  the  chemical  com- 
binations formed  in  it  bv  the  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  am- 
monia contained  in  the  rain  water ;  compounds  which  either  exer- 
cise a  beneficial  influence  directlv  on  vegetation,  or  produce  the 
same  effects  indirectly  by  neutralizing  noxious  substances  present 
in  the  soil.  The  finer  particles,  too,  of  the  earth  and  of  the  manure 
are  either  carried  away  in  the  open  drains,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  soil,  or  introduced  mto  the  covered  drains,  which  they  obstruct 
when  the  water  enters  rapidly  from  above.  But  when,  as  in  the 
Deanston  system,  the  dram  is  so  constructed  that  the  water  can 
only  enter  it,  after  slowly  percolating  the  soil,  its  injurious  effects 
are  obviated,  and  its  benencial  influence  secured. 

After  the  interval  of  a  year,  the  operation  of  subsoil  ploughing 
is  performed.  This  consists  in  loosening  the  sub-soil  to  the  deptn 
of  sixteen  inches,  by  means  of  a  strong  plough,  drawn  by  four  or 
six  horses,  which  follows  in  the  ftirrow  made  by  the  ordinary 
plough,  and  having  no  mould-board,  breaks  up  the  subsoil  with- 
out bringing  it  to  the  surface.  The  direction  of  the  ploughing  is 
transverse  to  that  of  the  drains,  towards  which  the  water  filtering 
through  the  soil  is  thus  conducted ;  and,  during  its  slow  passage, 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  are  effected,  which  are  so 
beneficial  to  vegetation ;  while,  by  the  loosening  which  the  sub- 
soil receives,  a  wider  range  is  afforded  to  the  roots  in  which  to 
seek  for  nourishment.  The  land  is  now  rendered  so  porous  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  plough  it  into  ridges  with  intervening 
farrows,  but  it  may  be  laid  as  flat  as  those  soils  which  lie  upon  a 
naturally  absorbent  subsoil.  Water-fiirrows  may  now  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  texture  of  the  soil  is  moreover  improved,  in 
most  cases,  by  blending  clay  and  sand,  which  were  before  ar- 
ranged in  separate  layers.  A  stiff  clay,  difficult  to  work,  is  thus 
converted  into  a  friable  loam ;  and,  even  in  those  cases,  where  no 
intermixture  of  siliceous  matter  takes  place,  the  expansion  of  the 
water  which  percolates  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  separate  its  par- 
ticles, and  render  it  more  friable.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
when  the  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, and  the  subsoil,  previously  sterile  from  want  of  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  is  sufficiently  improved,  portions  of  it  are 
brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  deep  ploughing  with  the  or- 
dinary implement ;  and  thus  a  cultivated  soil  is  obtained,  of  twice 
or  thrice  the  depth  of  that  previously  turned  over  by  the  plough. 

Such  is  the  Deanston  system  invented  by  Mr.  Smith,  described 
by  him  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836, 
and  in  his  lectures  to  Farmers'  clubs,  and  at  agricultural  meet-^ 
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iiigs,  and  matured  by  extended  experience  as  an  agricnltaral 
engineer,  a  profession  to  which  he  is  now  applying  himself.  At 
the  time  he  was  examined  before  the  Committee,  nis  system  had 
been  in  operation,  upon  his  own  farm,  somewhat  more  than  six 
years ;  and  the  results  produced  by  it  had  caused  it  to  be  exten- 
sively adopted  in  the  surrounding  district.  Mr.  Smith's  land, 
preyiously  not  worth  more  than  5s.  an  acre,  had  been  rendered 
worth  fiiU  40s.  Since  then,  the  system  has  spread  rapidly  over 
Scotland.  In  Ayn^ke  alone,  fifty  manufactories  oi  draining 
tiles  have  been  established,  which,  it  is  calculated,  produce  tiles 
sofScient  for  draining  twelve  thousand  acres  annually.  Even  in 
Ireland  the  work  of  improvement  by  draining  has  commenced. 
In  England,  there  has  been  muck  talking  about  it ;  and  the  in- 
genuity of  our  mechanics  has  been  put  to  the  stretch  to  invent 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  draining  tiles.  These  efibrts 
have  been  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  tiles ;  but  the  actual  work  of  draining 
proceeds  but  slowly,  and  much  of  that  which  is  performed,  is 
performed  very  inefficiently,  with  a  view  to  present  relief  rath«r 
than  permanent  advantage. 

Like  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  Deanston  system 
spreads  more  rapidly  in  North  than  in  South  Britain.  Tne  rar 
pidity  with  which  agricultural  improvements  are  adopted  among 
a  people  proverbially  so  cautious  as  the  Scotch,  and  the  tardiness 
of  their  progress  in  England,  while  improvements  in  manufac- 
turing processes  are,  in  the  same  country,  so  eagerly  adopted,  is 
a  curious  fact,  of  which  it  is  difficult  toc  offer  a  satisfactory  explar- 
nation..  There  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  repugnance  among  our 
agricultural  brethren  of  the  South,,  to  every  improvement  which 
originates  north  of  the  Tweed ;  and  the  Deanston  system  has  not 
fared  any  better  than  others.  Some  deny  its  merits  altogether ; 
others  consider  that,  though  adapted  to  the  soils  of  Scotland,  it 
is  not  suited  to  those  of  England;  others  admit  its  merits  in 
both,  countries,  and  declare  that  draining  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  improvement  in  cultivation,  but  nibble  at  the  originality  of 
the  invention,  and  would  rob  Mr.  Smitk  of  the  honour  of  it. 
Draining,  by  means  of  covered  drains,,  laid  at  Sequent  and  re- 
gular intervals^  had  iDug  been  practised  in  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
under  the  name  of  land-ditching.  The  drains  were  in  general 
shallow,  though  in  each  of  these  counties,  one  or  two  old  men 
have  been  foimd,  who  remember  the  use  of  deep  drains,  thus 
proving  them  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  general  practice.  There 
was  no  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil,  in  connexion  with  the  drain- 
ing. Drsdns  constructed  of  tiles,  laid  in  the  furrows  between 
the  ridges  of  arable  land,  had  also,  been  long  practised  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, aad  other  midland  countii^s^  In  many  other  places, 
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too,  it  bad  been  the  custom  to  loosen  tbe  soil,  witbout  under- 
draining  it,  by  means  of  two  plougbs  of  tbe  ordinary  construction, 
one  following  in  tbe  wake  of  tbe  otber,  and  bavin^  its  mould- 
board  removed ;  and  in  Lancashire,  a  subsoil  plough  nad  actually 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  therefore  contended,  that  the  Deanston  system — ^which 
'employs  parsdlel,  frequent,  and  equidistant  drains,  filled  with  per- 
manent materials,  which  combmes  these  drains  with  suosoil 
ploughing,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  water  furrows,  and  of 
laying  the  land  in  ridges,  and  gradually  increases  the  depth  t>f 
tbe  cultivated  soil — is  but  a  return  to  the  "  old  English"  system 
of  thorough-draining ;  that  it  possesses  no  claims  to  originality, 
and  that  Mr.  Smith  is  not  tbe  mventor  of  it,  although  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  land-ditching  of  Suffolk,  or  the  parallel  drains 
of  Huntingdonshire,  or  the  "  mming  plough"  of  Lancashire ;  and 
though  he  combined  these  different  members,  which  had  pre- 
viously only  existed  disjbintedlv,  into  one  system,  gave  to  it  ge- 
neral principles,  brought  it  under  public  notice,  and  has  laboured 
energetically  to  promote  its  general  difiusion.  For  the  same 
reasons  it  has  been  contended,  that  Watt  is  not  the  inventor  of 
'the  steam-engine,  and  that  England  is  not  its  birth-place. 

Nowhere  in  England  has  any  considerable  extent  of  land  been 
•brought  tinder  the  operations  oi  tbe  Deanston  system  in  the  same 
neigmbourhood :  but  experiments  have  been  made,  iipon  a  small 
scale,  in  so  many  locahties,  with  such  complete  success,  as  to 
show  that  it  is  capable  of  general  application.  Tbe  results  are 
irecorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  In  Cumberland,  land  belonging  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
worth  not  more  than  4s.  6d.  an  acre,  produced  tbe  first  y^ar,  aft6r 
draining  and  subsoiling,  a  crop  of  potatoes  considerably  above  all 
dt^rage,  though  the  seasoh  was  bad,  and  tbe  neighbouring  crops 
bfelow  an  average.  The  land  was  let  the  following  year  at  a  rent 
of  20s.,  the  cost  of  imjirovement  having  been  £6,  18s.  4d.  the 
'acre.  In  Yorkshire,  land  belonging  to  IVEr.  Denison  at  Kilnwick 
Percy,  Worth  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  was  raised  in  value,  by  tbe  same 
process,  to  20s.  At  Hutton  Bushel,  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Croft, 
barely  worth  5s.  an  acre,  was  let,  after  draining  and  subsoiling, 
for  21s. ;  the  expenditure  being,  in  each  case,  under  six  pounds. 

Eighty-nine  acres,  on  the  mrm  of  Oakl^  Park,  Shropshire, 
were  drained '  and  subsoiled  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Clive,  at  an 
average  cost  of  £6,ls.  9d.  the  acre.  As  the  farm  is  in  hand,  the 
results  cannot  be  stated  in  the  form  of  increased  rent ;  but  a  great 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  all  tbe  crops.  Thistles 
and  coltsfoot  have  nearly  disappeared ;  open  ditches  are  dispensed 
"with,  and' tbe  land,  though  laid  quite  flat,  without  ftirrows,  sus- 
tains no  injury  in  tbe  wettest  season  ;  added  to  which,  the  crops 
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of  com  come  to  maturity  sooner,  by  scjnie  weeks,  than  on  tl^e 
neighbouring  lands  which  have  not  been  grained. 

bir  James  (Grraham  is  not  the  only  Cincinnatus  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  Premier  himself  beguiles  his  leisure  wjth  the  subsoil  plough, 
and  has  recorded  the  success  of  hi3  operation^  in  the  Joumalof 
the  Agricultural  Society.  In  consequence  of  a  hint  suggested 
to  him  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Robert  Peel  gelected  a  field  (^f  the 
worst  land  on  his  estate,  and  upon  the  tenant  declining  to  under- 
take the  improvement  of  it,  under  his  direction,  as  too  costly  for 
his  means,  took  it  into  his, own  hands  and -commenced  operations. 
The  result  was  highly  satisffictory.  The  crop  of  turnips,  though 
raised  under  the  disadyantage  of  late  sowing,  and  a  bad  seias'wi, 
was  four  times  as  great  as  any  which  the  land  had  previously 
produced,  and  the  succeeding  crops  have  been  proportionally 
good. 

Dr.  Buckland,  if  we  may  credit  report,  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  improving  his  own  land,  as  in  suggesting  improvements 
to  others.  We  have  heard  that  a  farm  recently  purchased  by 
him  in  Oxfordshire,  .has  been  let  at  a  rent  whicn  will  yield  five 
per  cent,  on  the  total  expenditure  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ments. 

Examples  of  the  benefits  derived  from  irrigation,  in  connexion 
with  draming,  are  afibrded  by  the  operations  of  Lord  Hatherton 
at  Teddesley,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Clipstone.  At  Ted- 
desley,  the  rental  of  467  acres  was  raised,  by  these  means,  from 
£254  to  £689,  by  an  outlay  not  exceeding  £1733.  At  Clipstone 
the  expenditure  has  been  larger,  and  the  increased  value  smaller 
in  proportion,  but  still  it  has  be^n  attended  with  considerable 
profit.  It  amounted  to  £39,297.  With  this  expenditure,  300 
acres  of  water  meadow  have  been  formed  out  of  a  boggy  valley 
and  barren  hill-side,  part  of  a  farm  of  1487  acres,  whicn  yielded, 
in  its  original  state,  a  rent  of  £346.  The  net  produce  of  these 
300  acres  of  water  meadow,  after  deducting  all  expenses,. except 
rates  and  taxes,  is  estimated,  at  £11, 14s.  the  acre,  while  the  grass 
grown  upon  them,  and  consumed  by  cattle  in  the  yards,  is  the 
means  oi  fertilizing  1500  acres  of  poor  land,  ^Id.in  connexion 
with  them. 

These  two  cases  are  cited  as  evid^ce  of  the  profit  attending 
the  application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  land,  not  as 
examples  of  the  success  of  the  Deanston.  system.  Whitfield  Farm 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  property  of  Lord  Ducie,  exhibits  tl^e  ap- 
plication of  that  system  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  heard  of 
any  where  else  in  England.  Although  the  operations  on  this 
farm  have  been  made  known  to  the  public  thrdugh  various  chan- 
nels, we  shall  dwell  on  them  somewhat  in  detail,  because  they  . 
place  in  a  striking  light  the  advantages  which  the  landlord,  tlOB : :-  •: 
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tenant^  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  capitalist,  and  the  commu- 
nity in  general,  would  derive  fix)m  the  conversion  to  arable  cul- 
ture, imder  a  proper  rotation,  of  a  vast  quantity  of  land  now  in  a 
state  of  pasture,  and  under  dairy  management,  yielding  little 
produce,  and  emplo}dng  few  labourers. 

Mr.  Morton,  under  whose  superintendence  these  improve- 
ments were  effected,  and  who  is  now,  we  believe,  the  tenant  of 
the  farm,  has  described  its  past  and  present  condition  in  two  of 
the  works  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  had  been 
occupied  as  a  dairy  farm  for  twenty  years,  by  the  same  tenant, 
under  a  yearly  tenure.  It  consisted  of  232  acres,  of  which  164 
were  pasture,  and  68  arable.  The  rent  was  £200,  the  poor^s 
rate  £28,  and  the  tithe  £33.  The  expenses  and  produce,  diiring 
the  twenty  years  of  this  occupancy,  are  thus  estimated,  ftx)m  the 
statements  of  the  tenant,  and  Mr.  Morton's  own  observations  : — 

EXPENSES. 

Two  men  by  the  year,  at  9s.  each  per  week ;  one 

boy  at  3s. ;  two  women  at  38.  each, 
Say  four  men  in  harvest,  for  ten  weeks  each,  12s. 
Tradesmen's   bills — carpenter,   blacksmith,   and 

horse  and  cow  doctor's  bUl, 
Housekeeping — say  for  four,  at  4b.  each  per  week, 
Forty  bushels  of  malt  at  7s., 


PRODUCE. 

The  25  cows  kept,  had  averaged  for  the  liaat  20 

years  no  more  than  2}  cwt.  of  cheese  each — 

62}  cwt.  at  50s., 
The  butter  of  25  cows,  at  30s,  each, 
A  fat  pig  sold  for  every  five  cows — ^five  pigs  at 

£3  each,  .... 

Eighteen  calves  at  lOs.  each. 
Seven  old  cows,  or  young  heifers  and  calves,  sold 

at  £9  each,  .... 

Wheat,  168  bushels  at  7s., 
Barley,     80       „  48., 

Eight  acres  of  potatoes  let  to  cottagers,  dunged 

at  £7,        ..... 
Ten  acres  not  dunged,  at  L.4, 
Eight  acres  of  teazels  at  30s., 

Deduct  expenses  of  cultivation,       £170     0     0    £463  11     0 
„       rent  and  taxes,.  265     0     0 


£75    8 
24  0 

0 
0 

15  0 
41  12 
14  0 

0 
0 
0 

£170  0 

0 

£156  5 
37  10 

0 
0 

15  0 
9  0 

0 
0 

63  0 
58  16 
16  0 

0 
0 
0 

56  0 
40  0 
12  0 

0 
0 
0 

435     0     0 

£28  n   a 
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This  sum  of  £28,  with  the  £41,  charged  for  housekeeping,  was 
the  tenant's  sole  remuneration  for  his  time  and  skill,  such  as  it 
was,  and  capital  estimated  at  £700. 

The  total  expense  incurred  in  the  improvement  of  this  farm 
has  been  as  follows  : — 

Landlord's  Expenditure  in  Permanent  Improvement. 


Roads  and  bridges, 

£451     3     4 

Grubbing  of  hedges  and  roots, 

576  15     7 

Draining,                .             .             .             . 

2066     6  11 

Levelling  and  permanent  improvements,    . 

837  19     5 

Fences  and  wsdling, 

110  15  11 

Subsoil  ploughing, 

181     2  10 

Tiiming,      .             .             .             .             . 

625  17     6 

House  and  buildings. 

2978     9    8 

£7828  11     2 

The  operations  commenced  in  1839.  In  1840,  the  farm  was 
valued  for  the  poor^s  rate  at  a  gross  annual  value  of  £200.  Its 
assessable  value  at  £160.  In  1843,  when  the  improvements 
were  nearly  completed,  the  same  surveyor  revalued  it,  by  order 
of  the  county  committee  for  the  poor's  rate,  at  a  gross  value  of 
£564,  and  an  assessable  value  of  £504.  The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  farm  at  these  two  periods  is  very  nearly  4rJ  per 
cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  for  these  permanent  improvements, 
which  has  been  nearly  as  much  as  would  have  been  required  to 
bring  so  much  waste  land  without  either  fences  or  buildings  into 
a  state  of  cultivation.  The  first  question  is,  what  interest  has 
this  outlay  yielded  to  the  landlord  I 

The  rent  paid  by  the  preceding  tenant  was       £200    0    0 
Kent  of  a  portion  of  another  farm  added  to 

Whitfield, 
Five  per  cent,  on  L.7828, 


30 
391 

0 
0 

0 
0 

£621 
564 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Second  valuation  as  above. 

Less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  £57     0    0 

This  difference  of  £57  is  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  £1140, 
a  sum  which  may  be  fairly  charged  for  that  portion  of  the  expen- 
diture on  the  buildings,  which  must  have  been  incurred  to  put 
them  into  tenantable  repair,  had  no  improvement  of  the  land 
taken  place;  and,  for  certain  portions  of  expenditure  incurred 
under  me  same  head,  which  were  not  necessary  under  any  cir- 
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cumsfanc^^.  The  increased  vahie  may  therefore  be  fairly  stated 
a3  eqtial  to  5  pfer  fcent  on  the  landlord's  outlay.  Deduct  the  total 
amo.unt  expended  on  the  buildmffl.  tod  the  increased  value  ex- 
ceeds 5  ^er  c6nt.  on  the  outlay.  Yve  have  dwelt  upon  this  point, 
because  there  is  a  certain  class  of  agriculturists^  to  whom  the 
results  attending  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  improvement 
of  this  farm  are  a  great  eyesore,  and  who  deny  that  the  landlord 
has  been  remunerated  for  it.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  ten- 
ant is  to  be  enabled,  by  increased  produce,  to  pay  this  additional 
reiii,  Aid  to  make  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  t)n  the  capital  em- 
ployed by  him,  which  is  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  fbrmer 
tenant.  Besides  this  profit,  he  ought  to  make  10  per  cent,  on  his 
dead  stock,  to  cover  wear  and  tear,  and  5  per  cent,  on  his  live 
stock,  to  cover  casualties. 

The  farm  now  consists  of  270  acres,  of  which  120  are  annually 
under  wheat — ^the  only  description  of  grain  grown  upon  it — 120 
under  root  crops  and  clover,  20  in  permanent  pasture,  and  the 
rest  roads  and  buildings.  The  crop  of  wheat,  for  the  last  four 
years,  has  averaged  40  bushels  an  acre,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  yield  of  the  crop  now  being  thrashed^  will  be  superior  to  any 
yet  pbtained.  Forty  bushels  an  acre  on  120  acres,  amount  to 
4800  bushels.  The  168  bushels  of  wheat  and  80  bushels  of  bar- 
ley obtained  from  the  arable  portion  of  the  farm  by  the  former 
tenant,  may  be  considered  equal  to  208  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
farm,  therefore,  now  produces  fall  twen^-three  times  as  much  com 
as  it  produced  under  the  old  system  of  management ;  while  the 
half  of  it  under  roots  and  clover,  maintains  more  live  stock  than 
were  kept  npon  it  while  it  was  in  m*ass. 

The  labourer  has  benefited  by  the  change,  as  well  as  the  lana- 
lord  and  the  tenant.  The  number  of  labourers  employed  on  it, 
as  a  dairy  &rm,  was  equivalent  to  three  men,  two  women,  tad 
one  boy  ror  the  whole  year.  The  average  number  employed 
noV  is  twelve  men,  nine  women,  and  five  boys.  The  wages 
of  a  man  uiider  the  former  tenan^  were  nine  shillings  a-week, 
with  wheat  at  56s.  the  quarter.  The  present  tenant  pays  12s. 
arid  14s.  4-week,  with  50s.  as  the  average  price  of  wheat,  being 
satisfied  from  what  he  has  seen  in  Lincolnshire,  that  the  work 
of  a  well-fed  labourer  is  the  cheapest. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  amount  of  surplus  pro- 
duce derived  from  this  farm  under  the  two  difierent  systems  of 
cultivation,  above  the  wants  of  the  labourers  employed  in  pro- 
ducing it...  In  making  this  comparison,  we  shall  consider  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  each  case,  as  represt?nting  so  maiijr 
families  of  five  individuals  each,  no  member  of  which  deriveis  anjr 

f)ortion  of  his  subsistence  from  any  othfer  source  than  agricultural 
aboiir ;  and  we  shall  take  the  annual  consumption  of  each  iiidi- 
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vidual  at  six  bushels  of  wheat.  We  have  already  statedf  that  the. 
grain  produced  on  Whitfield  under  the  old  system,  was  equal  to. 
no  more  than  208  bushels  of  wheat.  Deducting  the  seea  from 
this  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  the  acre,  and  supposing  that  the 
five  horses  kept  on  the  farm,  consumed  no  corn,  as  they  pyobably 
did  not,  there  would  remain  145  bushels,  90  of  which  would  be  th?^ 
annual  consumption  of  fifteen  persons  contained  in  three  families. 
The  surplus  is  55  bushels  ;  which  would  be  equal,  on  a^  farm  of 
the  present  size  of  AVTiitfield,  to  63  bushels,  or  the  consumption^ 
of  little  more  than  two  families. 

Deducting  fi'om  the  120  acres  now  under  wheat,  20  acres  as 
necessary  to  produce  the  coi^n  for  the  horses  employed  in  culti-s 
vatiuff  tne  farm,  and  deducting  seed  at  two  bushels  the  acre — : 
thougn  no  more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  is  sown  to  obtain  th^ 
present  splendid  crops — we  shall  have  still  3760  bushels,  and  thc^ 
surplus  produce,  after  deducting  six  bushels  each  for  the  60  per-? 
sons  contained  in  the  12  families  supported  by  labour  on  the  farm, 
will  be  3400  bushels,  or  sufiicient  for  the  consumptiqn  of  11^ 
non-agricultural  families. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  in  comparing  the  com  raised 
on  a  dairy  farm  with  that  raised  on  an  arable  farm,  the^  estimate 
above  given  of  the  much  larger  surplus  produce  of  the  latter  is 
fallacious.    Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  compare  the  relative 

Jroduce  of  live  stocl?:  in  ^ach  case.  The  produce  of  the  pagturei 
md  of  old  Whitfield  was  sold  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  hutter^i 
a  few  calves^  and  fat  pigs,  and  the  heifers  and  old  ewes  not  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  dairy  "  pack." 

The  produce  of  the  live  stock  now  maintained  upon  ^hat  por- 
tion of  the  farm  devoted  to  roots  and  clover,  goes  to  market  ix\ 
the  shape  of  mutton,  beef,  and  wool.  In  order  to  compare  the 
amount  in  each  case^  we  must  reduce  each  description  of  stock 
to  sheen,  according  to  the  rates  stated  in  Mr.  Morton's  first  rer 
port,  allowing  twelve  sheep  for  a  cow,  tei;  for  a  fatting  ox,  eigh^ 
for  a  three-year-old  heifer,  &c.  At  this  rate,  deducting  th^ 
horses  in  each  case  at  the  rate  of  eight  sheep  each,  and  allowing 
that  the  clover  now  keeps  ten  $heep  to  the  ^cre,  (which  it  doe§,) 
for  the  six  summer  months,  and.  that  the  root  crops  keep  the 
same  number  for  the  winter,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  pas- 
ture of  the  fann  was  equal  to  the  support  of  384  sheep,  or  446  PR 
a  farm  of  the  present  size  of  Whitfield,  and  that  its  present  g:eeif 
crops  are  equal  to  the  support  of  700  sheep  all  the  year  round. 
The  b^l^nce,  therefore,  is  ^g^  gre^itjy  in  favour  of  the  presenj; 
system?  as  regards  the  production  of  animal  food,  as  yrell  ^ 
grain.  If,  howevpr,  we  suppose  the  ^]|^oi;mt  gf  live  stock  ii3i  e^-c^ 
case  to  be  jonly  equal,  we  nave  the  important  and  undeniable 
fact,  that  Whitfield,  as  an  arable  farm,  supplies  120  more  famiKes 
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with  food  than  it  fed  before,*  nine  of  which  have  obtained  in* 
creased  employment  on  the  farm  by  its  conversion  from  pasture^ 
and  103  are  dependent  on  other  occupations. 

Applying  these  proportions  to  our  annual  increase  of  popula- 
tion, which  amounts  to  200,000  individuals,  or  40,000  families, 
we  find  that  to  feed  them  with  wheat  of  our  own  growth  by  the 
conversion  of  pasture  land  to  tilla^,  we  should  obtain  increased 
agricultural  employment  for  less  than  17,000  persons,  and  food, 
not  only  for  them,  but  for  more  than  183,000  not  employed  in 
agriculture. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  up  annually 
357  such  farms,  at  an  outlay,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  varying 
from  £10  to  £15  an  acre,  with  the  present  state  of  the  buildings. 
If  we  estimate  it  nearlv  as  high  as  at  Whitfield,  or  £7000  each 
farm,  which  exceeds  jt20  an  acre,  £2,500,000  will  be  required 
for  building  and  permanent  improvements.  Should  these  farms 
be  as  much  encumbered  with  hedge-row  timber  as  Whitfield, 
nearly  half  the  capital  necessary  for  these  improvements  might 
be  raised  from  that  source. 

The  tenants  will  require  an  additional  capital  of  very  nearly 
one  million,  estimating  it  at  £2800  each  farm. 

The  propriety  of  making  wheat  the  exclusive  grain  crop,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice  of  Whitfield,  is  Questionable.  If, 
according  to  the  most  general  practice,  one  halt  only  of  the  land 
under  com  were  sown  with  wheat,  and  the  rest  with  barley  or 
oats,  the  quantity  of  pasture  land  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
break  up  annually,  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  population 
with  home-grown  wheat,  must  of  course  be  doubled,  and  the  three 
millions  ana  a  half  of  capital,  required  for  this  purpose,  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  would  be  increased  to  seven  millions. 

Whitfield  farm  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  class  of  soils 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  acres,  which  will  employ  the 
maximum  amount  of  capital,  and  yield,  at  the  same  time,  the 
maximum  of  increased  employment  for  agricultural  labourers, 
and  of  food  for  those  portions  of  the  population  not  engaged  in 
^riculture.  There  is,  however,  a  large  extent  of  arable  land  in 
England  which  would  require  nt)  greater  outlay  than  five  or  six 
pounds  an  acre,  by  the  landlord,  m  draining,  together  with  a^ 
much  tenant's  capital,  m  addition  to  that  at  present  possessed 
by  them,  as  would  raise  the  total  sum  per  acre  to  ten  pounds, 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  order  to  increase  the  produce  of 
wheat  by  eight  bushels  the  acre,  and  the  produce  of  other  crops 
in  the  same  proportion.  Supposing  this  land  cultivated  on  tne 
four  course  rotation,  and  that  200,000  persons  consume  annually 

*  dd  Whitfield,  3  agricultural,  2  non-agricultural,  families  ;  New  Whitfield,  12 
agricultural,  113  non-agriculturaL  The  family  of  the  tenant  is  not  included  among 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  either  case. 
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150,000  quarters  of  wheat^  the  increased  produce  would  be 
obtained  from  the  investment  of  <f  6,000,000  annually  in  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  600,000  acres ;  but  the  increased  employ- 
ment for  agricultural  labourers  would  be  but  trifling  compared 
with  that  which  would  be  afforded  by  breaking  up  old  pasture ; 
there  would,  in  fact,  be  scarcely  any,  after  the  completion  of  the 
temporary  work  of  draining.  Still,  however,  it  would  be  consid- 
erable, as  the  greatest  portion  of  the  money  thus  expended  would 
be  for  labour.  It  would  also  be  so  far  permanent,  that  when  the 
draining  of  one  portion  of  land  was  completed,  the  same  expen- 
diture would  be  required  for  others,  so  long  as  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  produce,  and  land  remained  capable  of  improvement. 
If,  as  would  probably  be  the  case,  our  increased  supplies  should 
be  drawn  from  the  improvement  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  we  should  obtain  sufficient  wheat  for  our 
annually  increasing  numbers,  and  increased  permanent  agricul- 
tural emplojrment  for  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  them,  by 
the  annual  investment  in  improved  agriculture,  of  a  sum  of 
between  six  and  seven  millions.  Is  the  capability  of  this  coun- 
try to  apply  that  sum  annually  to  this  purpose  questioned!  Let 
the  question  be  answered  by  tne  seventy  millions  expended  during 
ten  years  in  the  railways  completed,  by  the  thirty  millions  now 
expending  on  those  in  progress,  by  the  twenty  millions  invested 
in  foreign  railways,  and  the  fifty  millions  lent  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, more  than  half  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  gin;,  since 
Ihere  is  little  prospect  of  repayment  of  the  principal  where  no 
interest  is  paid. 

We  mav  therefore  safely  conclude,  from  the  preceding  state- 
ments and  calculations,  tliat  the  soil  of  these  islands  is  capable, 
by  means  of  capital  judiciously  applied  to  its  improvement,  of 
feeding  their  population  for  several  generations,  even  though  it 
shoula  continue  to  increase  at  the  present  rate  ;  that  we  possess 
no  lack  of  the  capital  necessarv  to  call  forth  these  resources ;  that 
capital  so  invested  will  be  safely  and  profitably  employed ;  that 
farms  of  from  250  to  500  acres  yield,  on  the  most  improved  sys- 
tem of  cultivation,  so  large  an  amount  of  produce  above  the  con- 
sumption of  tiiose  employed  in  raising  it,  that  such  a  system  of 
cultivation  cannot  be  successftdly  carried  on  without  a  large  body 
of  non-agricultural  consumers ;  and  that  the  utmost  extension  of 
this  system  of  agriculture  cannot  frumish  employment  to  our 
population  without  the  aid  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and, 
lastly,  tiiat  when  these,  which  have  hitherto  been  progressively 
increasing,  shall  become  stationary,  or  begin  to  decline,  the  only 
resources  for  employing  the  multitudes  to  which  they  have  hither- 
to furnished  subsistence,  will  consist  in  extended  emigration  to 
the  colonies,  or  the  conversion  of  the  discarded  manufiicturers  and 
surplus  agricultural  labourers  into  cultivators  of  garden  farms  of 
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such  a  size  as  to  employ  the  laboor  of  the  whole  family  in  cultivat- 
ing them,  and,  at  toe  same  time,  to  afford  little  surplus  produce. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  colonization  and  the  system  of  garden  farms,  or  the 
much  talked  of  allotment  system ;  and  we  shall  dismiss  the  sub-^ 
ject  with  this  remark,  that  if  these  kind  of  farms  and  spade  hua« 
oandry  yield,  as  soine  contend,  the  largest  amount  of  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  the  highest  rents,  it  follows^ 
that  they  must  require  a  greater  non-^agricultural  population  to 
consume  that  produce. 

The  following  considerations  will  show  the  superior  advanta^ 
to  the  landlord  of  a  real  advance  of  rent,  arising  from  an  increase 
of  produce  obtained  by  the  application  of  additional  capital  at 
smaller  comparative  cost,  over  a  merely  nominal  advance-^for 
such  it  is — ^arising  from  increased  prices. 

Rent  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  remains  after  de-« 
ducting  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  a  &ir  remuneration  to 
the  tenant  for  his  time,  skill,  and  capital.  This  portion  varies 
on  different  soils,  with  the  amount  of  their  natural  fertility,  an4 
the  labour  attending  their  cultivation.  The  amount  of  money 
rent  is  the  value  of  the  landlord's  portion  of  the  produce,  at  a 
presumed  average  price,  for  a  fature  period,  deduced  from  the 
ascertained  average  price  of  a  corresponding  preceding  period. 
Fluctuations,  dming  the  continuance  of  a  lease,  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  arising  from  political  causes,  such  as  war  or 
peace,  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  currency,  a  languid  or 
active  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  affecting  the  demand 
for  produce,  derange  the  money  engagements  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  occasioning  one  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  other, 
and  to  obtain  a  larger  snare  of  the  produce  than  was  contemplated 
in  the  agreement  between  them.  Variation  of  price,  arising  from 
the  fluctuations  of  seasons,  are  presumed  to  be  provided  for  in 
fixing  the  average  price  at  which  the  landlord's  share  of  the 
produce  is  to  be  valued. 

If  three  bushels  of  wheat  be  his  share  on  land  of  a  given  qua- 
lity, and  from  all  or  any  of  the  political  causes  above  mentioned, 
a  permanent  advance  take  place  in  the  price  of  wheat,  from  5s. 
a  bushel  to  10s.,  and  if  the  landlord,  from  the  determination  of 
the  tenure,  have  it  in  his  power  to  increase  the  rent  from  15s.  to 
30s.,  his  income  is  nominally  doubled,  but  his  rent  consists  of 
only  the  same  quantity  of  produce ;  and  as  a  permanent  advance 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 

I)roportionate  advance  in  the  other  necessaries  and  most  of  the 
uxuries  of  life,  his  increased  rent  gives  him  no  greater  command 
over  these.  It  is  different,  however,  with  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, which  either  increase  produce,  or  diminish  the  expense 
of  producing  it,  or  effect  both  these  results  together.     A  larger 
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am6tat  0^  prsdoce  is  thus  set  free  {at  the  payment  of  rent,  and 
the  landlord's  share  is  increased^  The  tenant,  who  has  acquired 
by  lease  the  possession,  for  a  period  of  years,  of  land  worth  three 
bushels  of  wheat,  under  the  usual  mode  of  cultivation,  and  adopts 
another,  ^hich  increases  the  fipee  produce  to  six  bushels,  derives, 
as  he  ought,  the  first  benefit  from  the  improvement.  But  the 
landlord  is  the  tdtimate  gainer,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
when  he  lets  his  land  for  sii  bushels  instead  of  three.     If  the 

E rices  of  agrietdtural  produce  &U  one  half,  the  money  value  of 
is  income  Remains  the  same ;  if  they  continue  stationary  it  is 
doubled ;  if  they  be  doubled  it  is  quadrupled ;  but  in  each  case 
it  will  command  the  same  amount  ot  agricultural  produce,  which 
will  be  double  What  he  could  have  purchased  had  no  improve- 
ment in  ^tivation  taken  place. 

The  adtanee  of  rents  wnich  took  place  during  the  war  was,  in 
some  distticts,  only  nominal,  arising  from  increased  price,  un-^ 
attended  with  any  increase  of  free  produce.  In  others,  it  arose 
fr^m  a  combination  of  the  two  causes.  That  portion  of  the  in- 
crease  which  depended  on  increased  price  has  vanished,  while 
that  which  arises  fi^m  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  soil  has 
been  permaiient. 

^he  late  Lord  Leicester  commenced  farming  in  17  78,  because 
the  tenant  of  the  farm,  which  is  now  Holkham  Park,  refused  to 
take  a  new  lease  at  6s.  the  acre ;  *  the  rent  under  the  expiring 
lease  having  been  Ss.  and  that  under  the  lease  which  preceded 
it  Is.  6d.  This  advance  in  the  value  of  land  which  continued  to 
be  cultivated  on  the  old  wretched  system  of  a  succession  of  com 
crops,  followed  by  an  occasional  nillow,  or  rest  under  natural 
pasture,  when  its  productive  poweis  appeared  exhausted,  arose 
from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  com,  occasioned  by  that  remark- 
able development  of  commerce  and  manuEsu^res,  with  their  at^ 
tendant  increase  <of  population,  which  commenced  about  the 
acceidon  of  Geotge  the  Third.  The  average  price  of  wheat  had 
advanced  from  37Sk  6d.  to  51s.  the  quarter,  and  from  occasional 
exporters  of  com,  we  became,  from  that  time,  a  permanently 
importing  country.  This  increased  price,  by  directing  attention 
to  agriculture,  gave  the  first  stimulus  to  those  improvements 
whien  now,  with  an  average  price  of  com  about  the  same  as  -when 
a  leate  of  Holkham  Park  was  refrised  by  the  tenant  at  5s.  the 
acre,  enable  the  cultivators  of  adjoining  land  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, to  pay  rentti  equal  to  four  or  five  times  that  amount. 

T%e  change  was  efiected  by  dressing  these  light  sands  with 
eky  and  chaflc  marl,  which  abound  in  tiie  substrata  of  the  county ; 
by  the  use  of  bone-dust  and  other  extraneous  manures ;  by  tJfie 
— .  .        I  .       ■  >..--■■- 

*  Od  the  Improveniei^ts  which  hare  taken  place  iii  West  Norfolk,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  ^»enoer.    Joomal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  iii.,  part  i. 
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extended  j^wth  of  turnips  and  clover;^  which  maintain  a  large 
amount  of  live  stock ;  bj  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of 
sheep  and  cattle^  fattening  at  an  earlier  age^  witn  a  smaller  con- 
sumption of  food ;  and  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  taking 
more  than  one  crop  of  com  without  the  intervention  of  a  manure- 
producing  crop.  By  these  means,  soils  previously  capable  of 
growing  only  scanty  crops  of  rye,  have  been  made  to  yield,  on 
an  average,  four  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  unprove- 
ments  commenced  on  Lord  Leicester's  estate  have  spread  over 
the  whole  maritime  district  conti^ous  to  the  ports  of  Brancaster, 
Wells,  Blakeney,  and  Cley,  which  now  makes  large  exports  of 
wheat  to  London  and  the  north  of  England,  besides  supporting 
an  increased  population  consuming  no  other  grain.  Before  these 
improvements  commenced,  the  peasantry  lived  upon  rye  bread, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  in  the  district  was 
imported.  So  slowly,  however,  did  they  spread,  that  after  Lord 
Leicester  had  proved  that  wheat  could  be  successfully  grown 
upon  the  Holkham  soil,  it  was  nine  years  before  he  could 
induce  a  single  tenant  farmer  to  follow  his  example.  Nor  would 
example  alone  have  prevailed,  without  the  aid  of  covenants  in 
his  leases,  prescribing  a  given  system  of  cultivation.  Equally 
tardy  are  tne  Englisn  farmers  of  the  present  day  in  adopting 
improvements  by  which  an  increased  produce  might  be  obtained 
from  the  heavy  soils,  while,  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  the  popu- 
lation becomes  so  much  increased  as  to  require  an  increased 
supply  of  1,500,000  quarters  annually,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  import  from  abroad. 

The  rental  of  the  Holkham  estate,  when  Lord  Leicester  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  was  £2200,  but  before  his  death  it  had  reached  ten 
times  that  amount ;  and  the  value  of  the  annual  thinnings  of 
the  plantations  exceeded  the  rental  of  the  estate  at  the  time  the 
work  of  improvement  commenced.  The  example  set  there  has 
been  followed  in  Lincolnshire  upon  similar  light  soils  lying  upon 
the  chalk  and  the  oolites,  and  tne  pupils  have,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  outstripped  their  masters,  and  have  carried  the 
management  of  that  description  of  soils  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  to  cause  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  rank  as  tne  best  cul- 
tivated, taking  it  as  a  whole,  of  any  in  Britain. 

Large  tracts  of  land,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  were  heath  and 
rabbit  warren,  have  been  converted  into  highly  cultivated  farms, 
and  this  during  a  period  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  one 
of  low  prices  and  agricultural  distress.  The  superiority  of  the 
light-land  culture  of  Lincolnshire  over  that  of  Norfolk,  arises 
chiefly  fit)m  deep  ploughing,  and  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that, 
with  worse  markets,  the  tenantry  pay  equal  rents  for  soils  of  the 
same  quality,  and  give  higher  wages  to  their  labourers.     Wages 
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in  Norfolk  are  from  9s.  to  10s.,  and  in  Lincolnshire  from  12s.  to 
lis.  a-week. 

The  improved  agriculture  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  in  its  origin  with  that  of  West  Nor- 
folk. It  arose  from  the  exertions  of  a  number  of  spirited  indivi^ 
duals,  attracted  to  a  countiy  thinly  peopled,  unexhausted  of  its 
fertility,  and  ahnost  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  to  the  liberal  encou- 
ragement which  they  received  from  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who 
granted  them  long  leases  of  large  tracts  of  land,  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  affi)rd  frill  scope  for  their  industry  and  enterprize,  and  to 
permit  their  operations  to  be  conducted  with  economy  and  effecL 
The  principles  of  improvement  were  the  same  as  in  Norfolk,  to 
which  have  been  added  deeper  ploughing,  a  greater  attention  to 
the  economy  of  labour  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the  proper 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  form  buildings,  together  with  an 
unproved  mode  oi  cultivating  turnips,  by  which  heavier  average 
crops,  by  several  tons  per  acre,  are  raised  than  in  Norfolk,  where 
agriculture  in  general  is  now  as  much  behind  that  of  the  North  as 
it  was  in  advance  of  it  at  the  time  these  improvements  commenced 
in  both  districts. 

We  have  shown  the  great  advance  of  rent  which  they  have 

5 reduced  in  Norfolk.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston  in  the 
oumal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,'  contains  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  increased  rents  which  have  arisen  out 
of  them  in  Northumberland. 

The  form  of  Wark,  consisting  of  1200  acres,  was  rented,  up  to 
1786,  at  £800.  It  then  advanced  to  £1000 ;  in  1812  it  was  let 
for  £3200.  Within  the  same  period,  the  estate  of  Pawson,  con- 
sisting of  good  turnip  land  and  sheep  pasture,  advanced  from 
£560  to  J^140.  The  following  statements  are  also  given  by 
Mr.  Grey,  respecting  the  rentals  of  two  detached  portions  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  estates  for  land  alone,  exclusive  of  mineraLs 
and  fishings,  at  mtervals  of  twenty  years,  frx)m  1735  to  the  pre- 
sent time  :— 

Smndleton    in  "^ 

Bamborough  V£550    £620    £885    £2077    £3838    £3254 
ward,  "  J 

Scremerston,  5  ^  * 

miles    from  V£30i    £467    £775    £1560    £3405    £2912 
Berwick,      J 

In  1735  the  ^eater  part  of  the  last  estate  consisted  of  unre- 
claimed moor*  The  highest  rental  here  given  did  not  continue 
long^  as  some  of  the  tenants  failed,  and  others  abandoned  their 
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engagements.    The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  lettings  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  farms  between  1772  and  1841 : — 


1772-S. 

1793-4. 

1805. 

1814-5. 

1835-6. 

1840-1. 

* 

Newton,                 • 

£i60 

i;7fio 

£... 

£U0O 

ieil50 

41200  » 

TunrielawB,    . 

HO 

550 

•  •  • 

.960 

830 

900  , 

Chilliogham  Bams, 

I 

part  of  it  day. 

400 

550 

•  •• 

900 

•800 

I 

.   ]£a8tLilbani,taniip 

• 

« 

,         loam. 

360 

800 

1600 

1200 

1050 

• 

Wooperton,   turnip 

loam. 

240 

400 

1200 

800 

800 

5 

c   FentonDeiiiefleypftrt 

*• . 

« 

wet  and  strong,    '. 

850 

500 

».. 

600 

600 

m 

'   Fenton  Townland,  . 

450 

800 

..• 

1600 

1050 

1050 

•    Doddingiton,  Sooth, 

•  •• 

750 

•  • . 

1500 

1200 

\ 

(   J>oddingtoQ,  North, 

*•  • 

.12Q0 

2000 

1500 

t 

,    Horton,  turnip  loam 

•  •  • 

650 

2000 

1800 

1715 

Average    Price    of 

••     d. 

9,    d. 

M.    d. 

••    d. 

J.    d. 

«.    A 

WWt, 

r 

SB    S 

49  11  - 

87    7 

60    2 

43  10 

66    4  . 

• 

• 

In  all  these  cases  a  rapid. advance,  varjing  however  ^th  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  its  previous  condition,  has  been  followed 
by  a  subsequent  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  prices 
at  the  temunation  of  the  war ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  real  ad- 
vance of  rent,  arising  from  increased  productiveness,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  price  of  com,  is  evident  from  the  average  price  of 
wheat  at  the  corresponding  periods  which  we  have  placea  at  the 
bottom  of  the  preceding  table  of  rentals. 

These  statements  of  Mr.  Grey  place,  in  a  strong  point  of  view, 
the  superiority,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  or  the  light  and 
dry  soils  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry,  over  the  heavy  wheat 
lands  which  were  pi*eviously  in  the  highest  repute.  The  latter  are 
the  soils  on  which  the  greatest  reduction  has  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decline  of  prices,  from  their  culminating  point, 
while  good  turnip  loams,  like  Wooperton  and  Horton  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  have  more  nearly  maintained  their  value.  To  these 
•may  be  added  the  following  case  of  seven  farms  belonging  to  Earl 
Gi;py,  which  produced,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
a  rental  of  Jt5560,  and  which  are  now  let  for  £12,057 ;  while 
-seven  other  farms,  not  adapted  to  the  <niltivation  of  turnips,  have 
only  advanced  from  £3935  to  £4642.  The  rental  of  these 
estates  prior  to  1786  is  not  ascertained,  but  is  considered  to  have 
'  been  less  than  one-third  of  their  present  value.  The  greatest  re- 
duction, foUoYring  a  i»pid  rise,  with  which  Mr.  Grey  is  acauaint- 
ed,  is  on  a  farm  of  1480  acres,  consisting  of  one-third  good  land, 
but  rather  wet,  one-third  tolerably  good,  and  one-third  very  bad ; 
none  of  it  good  turnip  soil,  though  turnips  are  grown  upon  it  ex- 
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tensively.  In  1786  the  rent  of  tb's  farm  was  £850,  in  1795 
£900,  in  1807  £2400,  since  which  time  it  has  been  reduced  to 
£1600,  and  is  now  let  as  low  as  £1250. 

So  sensible  are  the  farmers  of  the  North  of  the  importance  of 
the  turnip  crop,  that  the  principal  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  there,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  directed  to 
the  extension  of  the  growth  of  turnips,  to  soils  not  naturally' 
adapted  to  it,  by  effective  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing.  In 
England,  not  only  is  this  mode  of  improvement  neglected,  and  its 
efficacy  disputed,  but  the  culture  of  turnips  is  very  imperfectly 
carried  on  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  light  and  dry  turnip  soils. 

The  advocates  for  the  maintenance  of  artificial  remuneratii^ 
prices,  by  means  of  restrictions  oh  the  free  interchange  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  between  nations — ^an  object  which,  with,  all  tneir 
legislation  during  the  last  thirty  years,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  accompUsh — ^firequently  put  forth  statements  to  show  how  rent 
would  be  entirely  annihilated  by  a  reduction  of  the  average  price 
of  wheat,  10s.  a  quarter,  below  that  which,  for  the  time  being,  is 
fixed  on  s^  the  remimerating  price.  We  will,  therefore,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavour  to  show  the  efficacy  of  an  increased  pro- 
duce, obtained  by  the  application  of  an  additional  dose  of  capital, 
in  enabling  the  tenant  to  meet  such  a  reduction.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  strong  wet  land,  yielding,  on  an  average,  three  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  paying  a  rent  of  20s.  an  acre,  with  the  average 
price  of  60s.  ^A  reduction  of  the  price  to  50s.  diminishes  the  re- 
turns on  the  ^heat  crop  30s.,  and  thus  both  the  rent  and  10s.  of 
the  tenant's  profit  are  gone.  Let  the  landlord,  however,  expend 
ten  pounds  an  acre  in  draining  and  deepening  the  soil,  chai^ng 
the  tenant  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  let  the  tenant  increase 
the  capital  employed  by  him  in  cultivation,  by  five  pounds  die 
acre,  and  the  average  produce  will  foe  increased,  as  we  have  seen 
it  increased  at  Whitfield,  to  five  quarters  an  acre.  The  difiSerence 
in  value  between  a  crop  of  three  quarters  and  a  x^rop  of  five  quar- 
ters, at  50s.,  amounts  to  five  pounds,  and  the  tenant  gains  by  this 
increased  produce  as  follows : — 

The  old  rent  and  the  profit  destroyed  by  the  reduction 

of  the  averages  fi*om  60s.  to  50s.,  .  .      £1  10    *0 

Additional  rent,  at  5  per  cent  on  the  landlord  s  out- 
lay,        .  .  .  .  .  .         0  10     0 

Ten  per  cent,  on  the  tenant's  additional  capital  of  £5 

the  acre.  .  .  .  .  .        0  10     0 

Five  per  cent,  to  cover  casualties  on  his  increased 

stock,      .  .  .  .  .  .050 


Additional  profit, 


£2 
2 

16     0 
5     0 

£5 

0     0 
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denty  howeyer,  that,  in  the  meantime^  the  benefit  of  i] 
emplojm^it  for  the  i^ricultural  labourer^  and  of  increased  sup- 
plies of  home-grown  rood  for  all  classes,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
direetiiig  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  of  the  unsettled  estates, 
a  portion  of  that  cjq>ital  for  which  the  moneyed  interest  find  it  so 
difficult  to  provide  employment.  We  trust  sufficient  reasons  have 
been  adduced  in  these  pages  to  convince  capitalists  that  the  im- 
provement of  land  affonls  one  of  the  best  investments  which  they 
can  make.  In  the  s^ection,  however,  of  land  for  purchase,  we 
must  again  warn  the(n  not  to  rely  too  inuch  on  the  opinions  of 
tibose  who,  under  the  specious  title  of  practical  men,  are  but  blind 
guides.  K  landowners,  they  are  ^neraUy  ignorant  of  every- 
thing relating  to  die  management  of  landed  property,  except  that 
which  ministers  to  the  amusements  q£  the  turf,  the  sports  of  the 
firid,  and  the  political  influeuoe  connected  with  the  land;  if 
fiumers,  they  are  bigoted  fKlherents  to  local  customs  and  estar 
bHshed  usages ;  if  land  agents,  they  have  no  criteri<»i  of  the 
value  of  land^  except  the  rents  paid  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  crops,  without  reference  to  the  system  of  culti- 
vation. Instead  of  advice  of  this  kind,  let  them  call  to  their 
counsels  mm — ^and  they  wi)l  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them 
-—who,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  general  princi[>Ies  of  agriculture, 
and  its  practice  in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  join  to  uiis  know- 
ledge an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  connected  mth 
agneultnre,  and  judge  of  the  intrinfiic  vf^ue  of  land,  and  its  capa- 
bilities of  improvement,  by  its  geological,  chemical,  and  otner 
physical  relations,  ]|nd  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  con- 
tiguity to  centres  of  pqpulaiion,  i^id  means  of  transport  for  its 
produce. 

While  this  article  wi|s  paasing  throng  the  press,  we  received 
the  report  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  moving  for  a 
Committee  to  inqi^re  into  the  causes  of  agricultural  ^stress. 
In  that  speech,  w^ich  appears  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public,  we  find  the  same 
principle  ui^ged,  which  has  been  insisted  upon  in  the  preceding 
pages, — ^that  GAPiTAii  is  more  wanted  by  t}ie  landed  interest  than 
legislative  pbotectiok.  From  tjie  tone  of  the  leaders  of  the 
two  political  parties,  it  is  dear,  that  protection  will  soon  be 
numbered  amon^  the  things  that  have  been*  We  would  there- 
fore exhort  the  landed  interest  no  longer  to  pursue  this  ignis 
fatuua — ^this  purse  of  money  under  the  end  of  tne  rainbow — but 
to  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  sure  and  safe  process  of  in- 
creasing tbeir  rent-rolls  by  the  improv^nent  of  their  estates.  If 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  this,  let  them,  at  any  rate,  not  deter 
the  moneyed  interest  fix)m  investing  individual  or  collective 
capital  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  such  landed  property 
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tread  his  straw  into  manure.  He  receives^  also,  the  amount  of 
his  expenditure  for  buildings,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  ^  for 
every  year  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it ;  for  draining,  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  ^^  ;  for  claying  and  chalking,  of  \ ;  and  for 
bones,  of  ^,  for  each  year.  Such  a  system,  though  not  so  good 
as  a  lease-hold  tenure,  is  the  best  substitute  for  it.  But  many 
landlords  are  as  reluctant  to  bind  themselves  to  pay  a  tenant  for 
improvements,  as  they  are  ta  grant  leases ;  and  the  lawyers  and 
auctioneers,  to  whom  the  management  of  landed  property  is 
usually  confided,  have  no  ideas  on  this  subject  bejrond  receiving 
the  rent,  and  signing  a  leceipt  for  it,  or  distraining  in  case  <» 
arrears.  They  dis&e  trouble  moreov^,  and  departure  fiiom 
established  routine,  and  constitute- but  bad  advisers  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil  in  agricultural  matters. 

Were  the  landlords  disposed  to  execute  permanent  improve- 
ments themselves,  they  might  now  bornow  money  at  8^  ^rcent. 
for  the  purpose,  and  mey  would  &id  plenty  of  tenants  willing  to 

Eay  an  increased  rent  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay ;  (we  have 
eard  of  some  high-ftying  protectionists  who  charge  them  7^  per 
cent. ;)  but  tiieir  unsettled  estates  are  generally  so  encumbered, 
that  tihe  only  advantage  they  can  gain  trom  the  present  low  rate 
of  interest  is  in  the  reduction  of  their  annual  payments  under 
existing  mortgages.  The  EngKsh  hw  of  entails  operates  as  a 
bar  to  ali  improvement  of  settfed  estates;  for  tenants  for  life 
cannot  charge  IJie  property  with  any  portion  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended  in  improving  it.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  rapid  march  of  agricultural  improvement  in  ScoIh 
land^  as  an  act  (though  susceptiUe  of  improvement,)  which  was 
passed  some  fifty  years  a^,  enabling  the  owners  of  such  estates 
to  charge  them  wim  two-tioirds  of  the  amount  expended  on  build- 
ings, draining  &c.,  on  ^ving  notice  to  the  next  heir,  and  lodging 
a  ai:q)licate  ra  the  notice  witn  the  Sherifi; 

Something  of  the  same  kind  was  attempted  in  England,  by 
means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  known  as>  Fnsey's  Act,  passed  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  present  reign,  arid  entituled,  ^  An  Act  to 
enabliB'  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to  defrays  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing the  same  by  way  of  mortgage.'*  The  machinery,  however, 
by  wMch  it  was  sought  to  accomplish  this  object  was  so  cum-*- 
brous  and  expensive,  that  only  one  landowner  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  he  will  probably  be  the  last. 

A  b31  to  amend  it  was  brought  in  during  the  last  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  proceeding,  and  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  tbem.  It  was  read  a  second  time  and  then  dropped, 
just  as  it  was  going  into^  eommittee.  Whether  it  will  pass  during 
the  present  session,  and  whether,  if  passed,  it  will  be  more  suo- 
cessml  than  the  act  of  the  fouiPtb  oir  Victoria,  in  promoting  the 
improvement  oi  entaibd  estates^  remains  to  be  seen.    It  is  evi- 
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denL  however,  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  benefit  of  increafied 
emplojment  for  the  i^ricultaral  labourer,  and  of  increased  sup- 
pUes  of  home-grown  rood  for  all  classes,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
diieetiiig  to  the  improvement  of  the  soU  of  the  unsettled  estates, 
a  portion  of  that  cjq>ital  for  which  the  moneyed  interest  find  it  so 
difficult  to  provide  ^nployment*  We  trust  sufficient  reasons  have 
been  adduced  in  these  pages  to  convince  capitalists  that  the  im- 
provement of  land  affonls  one  of  the  best  investments  which  they 
can  make.  In  the  s^ectjon,  however,  of  land  for  purchase,  we 
must  again  warn  the(n  not  to  rely  too  much  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who,  under  the  specious  title  of  practical  men,  are  but  blind 
guides.  K  landowners,  they  are  generallv  ignorant  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  management  of  landed  property,  except  that 
whidi  ministers  to  the  amusements  of  the  turf,  the  sports  of  the 
firid,  and  the  political  influenoe  connected  with  the  land;  if 
fimuBTB,  they  aire  bigoted  fKlherents  to  local  customs  and  estar 
bUshed  usages ;  if  land  agents,  they  have  no  critmon  of  the 
value  of  land^  except  the  rents  paid  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  crops,  without  reference  to  the  system  of  culti- 
vation. Instead  of  advice  of  this  kind,  let  them  call  to  their 
oounsds  mm — and  they  wi)l  bnve  no  difficulty  in  finding  them 
-**-who,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  general  principles  of  agriculture, 
and  its  practice  in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  join  to  uiis  know- 
ledge an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  judge  of  the  intrinsic  vi^ue  of  land,  and  its  capa- 
bilities of  improvemept,  by  its  geological,  chemical,  and  otner 
physical  relations,  ]|nd  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  con- 
tiguity to  centres  of  pqpulaiion,  i^id  means  of  tranfip(»*t  for  its 
produce. 

.  While  this  article  wi|s  passing  throu^  the  press,  we  received 
the  report  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  moving  for  a 
Committee  to  inquji«  into  the  causes  of  agricultural  £stress. 
In  that  speech,  wpich  appears  to  h&^e  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public,  we  find  the  same 
principle  ui^ged,  which  has  been  insisted  upon  in  the  preceding 
pa^, — ^that  CAPITAL  is  more  wanted  by  t}ie  landed  interest  than 
legislative  fbotbotiok.  From  the  tone  of  the  leaders  of  the 
two  political  parties,  it  is  dear^  that  protection  will  soon  be 
numbered  amon^  the  things  that  have  been.  We  would  there- 
fore exhort  the  landed  interest  no  longer  to  pursue  this  ignis 
fatuuB — this  purse  of  money  imder  the  end  of  the  rainbow — but 
to  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  sure  and  safe  process  of  in- 
creasing their  rent-rolls  by  the  improvement  of  their  estates.  If 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  this,  let  them,  at  any  rate,  not  deter 
the  moneyed  interest  fi*om  investing  individual  or  collective 
capital  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  such  landed  property 
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as  may  be  in  the  market.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  competitioii 
for  the  possession  of  land  will  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  It  will 
raise  the  value  of  that  which  they  want  to  sell,  or  on  which  they 
want  to  raise  money.  The  infiision  of  a  little  commercial  enter- 
prize,  energy,  and  calculation,  into  agricultural  operations,  will 
mcrease  their  rents,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  by  the 
effect  which  will  be  produced  on  their  tenants  from  the  influence 
of  example,  spreading  over  wide  circles  from  a  number  of  centres. 
The  day  for  cattle  shows  is  gone  by.  It  has  done  its  work.  As 
little  goo4  is  to  be  expected  from  locql  discussions  which  have  local 
practices  for  their  subject,  or  from  discussions  on  the  application 
of  chemistij  to  ag^culture,  till  the  first  rudiments  of  cnemistiy 
have  been  learned*  To  the  agriculturists  of  the  most  advanced 
districts  belongs  the  work  of  carrying  agriculture  on  to  higher 
d^rees  of  pertection  by  the  aid  of  science ;  and  nowhere  is  this 
work  taken  up  with  such  zeal  and  success  as  in  Scotland;  none 
of  our  men  of  science  are  adding  to  their  science  so  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practice  of  agricmture  as  Professor  Johnston.  Even 
in  the  most  highly  cultivated  districts,  and  on  the  richest  land, 
an  increase  of  produce  may  be  obtained  by  such  aid  at  a  com- 
parativei  reduction  of  cost,  which  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  present  depreciation  of  price.  But  there  are  wide  districts, 
in  wnich  may  be  included  a  large  pcolion  of  the  southern,  mid- 
land, and  western  counties  of  England,  with  the  whole  of  Wales, 
in  which  agriculture  still  stands  very  few  degrees  above  zero. 
These  require  the  constant  exhibition  before  tneir  eyes  of  esta- 
blished, though  comparatively  modem  improvements,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  profit,  and  proved  to  he  profitable.  Talk  in  a 
farmer^s  club  of  what  is  doing  in  Lincolnshire,  Northumberland, 
or  Berwickshire,  and  you  are  met  with  the  objection  of  undefined 
local  peculiarities^  of  soil  and  climate,  which  render  such  prac- 
tices unsuited  to  other  localities.  Let  their  practical  wording, 
in  all  seasons,  be  exhibited,  and  though  much  criticized  and  ridi- 
culed at  first,  sound  sense  and  impartial  Judgment  will  eventually 
triumph  over  the  ret^nvm  Priami  vetus  of  local  prejudice,  and  they 
will  be  adopted.  TiiC  very  collision  of  opinions  which  such  exhi- 
bitions produce,  exejt  a  powerful  influence  in  expanding  the 
agricultural  mind.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  much- 
derided  operations  of  Tiptree  Hall,  if  they  occasionally  manifest 
too  great  an  eagerness  .to  rush  into  untrodden  paths,  have  done 
as  much  to  rouse  to  th<rUght  the  strong,  though  dormant,  intel- 
lectual powers  of  Essex, \as  they  have  to  increase  theproductive 
powers  of  Tiptree  Heata.  They  will  have  more  efltect  in  im- 
proving the  agriculture  c  ^.  Essex,  than  all  the  ploughing  matches 
which  ever  took  place  in  i»Vat  county.  The  former  will  prove  to 
landlords,  tenants,  and  lab  urers,  that  there  are  better  means  of 
raising  rents,  increasing  the  ^profits  of  farming,  and  the  wages  of 
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upon  lard ;  the  latter  tend  chiefly  to  encourage  that,  of  which  in 
every  district  there  is  rfready  too  much — an  overweening  admira- 
tion of  our  plough,  our  breed  of  cattle,  and  our  practice  in  ge- 
neral. 


Abt.  V. — Vigilantiua  and  his  Times.    By  W.  L.  GiLLY,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Norham.     London,  1844. 

ViGiLAirrius  was  a  native  of  Gaul  who  flourished  •about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  His  father  was  an  innkeeper ; 
and  from  the  employment  of  a  waiter,  the  youth  was  taken  as  a 
domestic  servant  into  the  house  of  Sulpicius  Severus..  Here  he 
seems  to  have  recommended  himself  to  his  master,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Pauhnus,  Bishop  of  Nola.  Paulinus,  in  his 
turn,  gave  him  a  letter  to  Jerome,  who  was  now  at  Bethlehem 
ruling  over  the  monastic  establishments  there,  prosecuting,  at  the 
same  time,  his  learned  labours,  writmg  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  a  commentary  on  its  diflerent  books,  macerating  his 
body,  exacerbating  his  ftirious  temper,  and  receiving  crowds  of 
Christian  visitants  from  all  parts  of  tne*  world. 

WhUe  at  Bethlehem,  two  small  occurrences  are  mentioned  in 
his  history,  neither  of  which  tends  greatly  to  exalt  our  ideas 
of  his  character  for  self-possession  or  self-command.  Upon  the 
sudden  shock  of  an  earthquake  beiijg  experienced  at  midnight, 
rousing  all  from  their  slumber,  Vigilantius,  panic-struck,  rushed 
from  his  bed,  and  surprised  and  shocked  the  monks  who  were  pre- 
sent, by  praying  in  an  agony  of  terror,  naked,  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  Jerome  was  preaching  of  the  true 
resurrection  of  the  body,  his  doctrine  was  so  pleasing  to  Viffilan- 
tiu8,  that,  springing  forward  and  clapping  Us  haads,  Ld  stamping 
with  his  feet,  he  shouted  out.  Orthodox  7  Orthodox  ! 

Though  Vigilantius  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by 
Jerome,  there  never  seems  to  have  subsisted  great  cordiality  be- 
tween them.  The  controversy  about  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
which  so  long  rent  asunder  the  Church,  rras  then  dividing  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  Vigilantius  is  conjectured  to  have  had  his 
mind  prejudiced  against  Jerome  by  Rufiinus,  whose  controversy 
with  Jerome  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  history.  The  mean- 
ing of  difierent  texts  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  subject  of 
angry  dispute  r  when  suddenly  Vigilantius  left  Bethlehem,  and, 
after  visiting  Egypt  and  difierent  parts  of  Italy,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country.  Here  he  attackec*  Jerome  for  holding  the 
erroneous  views  of  Origen,  which  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Vigi- 
lantius himself,  indignantly  disclaimed.  After  this  he  published 
a  book,  in  which  he  impugned  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
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Church  upon  the  use  of  wax  candles  at  4iie  sepulchi-es  of  the 
martyrs,  the  worahip  of  reUcs,  prayers  to  departed  saints,  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem,  cdlibacy,  and  monachism.  This  treatise  drew 
forth  a  scurrilous  letter  from  Jerome  as  soon  .as  he  heard  of  its 
existence.  And  upon  Riparius  and  Desiderius,  two  priests  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yimiantius,  conveying  a  copy  of  the  work 
to  him,  and  telling  him  that  the  infection  was  speading,  he  drew 
up  a  reply  in  a  single  night,  which  is  more  marked  W  violence  and 
bitterness  of  style  than  soimdness  of  argument.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  suited  Jerome's  purpose.  Dr.  Parr's  remark  upon 
the  celebrated  controversy  between  Bishop  Horsley  and  Dr. 
Priestly  is  well  known ;  and  we  may  assert  that  ^^  Jerome  slew 
Vigilantius."  We  hear  nothing  farther  of  him  or  of  his  writings. 
Such  is  the  individual  df  whom,  and  of  whose  times,  Dr.  Gilty, 
in  the  work  before  us,  has  undertaken  to  give  an  account.  We 
literally  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  what  has  been  stated. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  when  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
where  he  executed  his  office,  and  eveiy  thing  connected  with 
the  formation  of  his  views  and  character,  are  altogether  matters 
of  uncertainty:.  His  writings  have  perished,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  answer  of  Jerome,  would  be  utterly  unbiown ;  and  the  time 
and  place  of  his  dea£k  are  not  mentioned  in  history.  And  yet 
Dr.  Gilly  has  settled  these,  and  a  great  many  other  points,  with 
all  the  formality  and  precision  of  a  full  and  regular  biographer. 
No^  is  this  all,  but  as  the  grape  takes  its  flavour  from  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows  and  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered,  so  he  com- 
mences with  the  lives  of  all  the  mdividuals  who  came,  or  who  did 
not  come,  into  contact  with  Vigilantius,  and  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  influenced  his  character.  We  have  first  the  life  of  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  whom,  by  the  way,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
saw.  Then  we  have  biograpmcal  notices  of  Sulpicius  Severus 
and  Paulinus,  and,  finalfy,  there  is  a  frdl  account  of  Jerome, 
though  the  whole  of  their  connexion  with  him  has  already  been 
stated.  After  this  mighty  note  of  preparation,  Vigilantius  is 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  our  author  proceeds  with  the  life 
and  rortunes  of  his  hero,  fixes  the  town  where  he  was  bom,  marks 
the  effect  of  the  situation  upon  his  character,  tells  us  of  all  the 
Bishops  who,  in  passing  his  lather^s  house  on  their  way  to  different 
Councils,  held,  or  might  have  held,  intercourse  with  him  while 
drinking  his  father^s  ale,*  which  the  young  theologian  presented 
to  them,  or  while  tracing  their  way  among  the  mountain  {)asses 
under  his  guidance.     He  then  places  him  under  the  service  of 


*  The  use  of  ale  in  Gaul  appears  from  the  epigram  of  Julian : — us  unf  mw  »^Antt 
and  it  was  no  doubt  drank  in  these  high  regions.  Dr.  Gilly  says,  that  it  was  <'  his 
humble  occupation  to  wait  on  travellers  as  servant  of  the  inn,  driver  of  the  post- 
hoTBes,  and  guide  across  the  mountains." — VtgUanAiw^  p.  1 30. 
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Stdpicitis,  and  carries  him  with  his  mastef  on  a  long  visit  to 
Martin  of  Tonrs,  who  displayed  to  them  all  his  powers  of  diableriej 
the  eflSftcts  of  which  on  the  mind  of  the  youth  (tnongh  m  reality  he 
never  saw  thein)  are  ftdly  portrayed.  The  superstitions  toifities  of 
Sulpicius  and  !rauUnus  are  exhibited  with  equal  tainuteliess,  and 
their  efifect  upon  the  views  and  habits  of  Vigilantius  are  described 
with  the  fulness  that  we  mi^t  have  expected,  had  we  been  in 
possession  of  a  ftdl  epistdartr  correspondence.  When  afterwards 
ne  was  conveyed  to  Bethlenem  We  expected  that  here,  at  least, 
Dr.  Gilly  would  keep  on  the  basis  of  Instorical  truth,  as  this  is  a 
part  of  Vijrilantius*  history  respecting  which  some  facts  are  re- 
corded. These  facts,  indeed,  are  narrated  two  or  three  times  over, 
but,  in  addition,  he  mingles  an  account  of  his  visits  to  the  monas- 
tries  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  introduces  a  long  conversation, 
first  with  Jerome,  then  with  Buffinus,  and  a  number  of  other 
narrative*  equally  apocryphal.  He  then  carries  him  by  Egypt 
and  Rome,  introduces  him  into  a  Council  at  Milan,  leads  nim 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  then  sends  him 
to  hisliome.  We  have  next  a  full  account  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  laboured  as  a  priest ;  and  the  letters  and  treatise  of 
Jerome  are  given  at  full  length,  Latin  and  English,  with  a  large 
commentary.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  lengthened  description 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death;  and  his  opinions  are 
traced  among  the  valleys  of  the  Waldenses  till  the  12th  century. 
We  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Grilly,  however,  if  we  did 
not  state  that  he  carries  us  over  this  lengthened,  and  worse  than 
barren,  tract  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  His  style,  to  be  sure, 
is  somewhat  loose,  and  not  always  quite  correct,  and  from  the  way 
in  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  the  same  thing  is  often 
repeated  to  wearisomeness.  Still  he  writes  in  an  easy  unaffected 
manner,  and  he  pours  forth  his  diction  in  rich,  though  sometimes 
oversating,  abundance.  The  religious  principles  which  we  almost 
everywhere  meet  with,  are  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
those  of  the  Tractariahs.  His  sentiments  are  Scriptural,  and  he 
brings  them  forward  in  a  tone  of  becoming  seriousness ;  and 
throughout  his  volume  we  find  just  views  earnestly  impressed. 
He  writes  also  with  much  honesty,  and  never  fidls  to  state  the 
views  which  are  unfavourable  to  his  cause ;  he  gives  his  authori- 
ties with  the  most  perfect  fairness,  though,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  they  are  sometimes  far  enough  from  bearing  him  out  in  his 
statements.  Still,  however,  these  excellences  must  not  make  us 
fi)rget  the  essential  defects  of  the  work,  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  inquire,  how  a  man  of  Dr.  Gilly's  good  sense  and  just  prin- 
ciples, could  be  so  far  misled  as  to  write  a  book  in  twenty-one 
cbapt«i8,  on  a  dubjeet  which  should  have  been  dismissed  in  as 
many  pages.  The  article  "  Vigilantius"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  by  the  sasne  author^  which  baft  since  been  published  in  a 
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separate  tract,  really  contains  all,  and  a  good  deal  UKHre  than  aU^ 
that  could  be  said  upon  the  sulject. 

We  apprehend  there  are  two  circumstances  which  Dr.  Gillv 
has  kept  constantly  in  view  throughout  his  volume,  and  whicn 
have  tended  greatly  to  mislead  him.  In  the  first  place,,  he  en- 
deavours to  connect  the  sentiments  of  his  favourite  Waldenses 
with  the  tenets  of.Vimlantius ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  trac« 
ing  the  development  m  the  views  of  Vigilfloitius,  he  conceives  thai 
he  brings  forward  an  unanswerable,  argument  against  the  ercora 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  view  with  too  fikvourable  ao  eye  thf$ 
superstitions  that  were  then  prevailing  in  the  Church* 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  finrget  the  merits  of  Dr.  Gilly  with  re« 
spect  to  the  Waldenses*  He  was  the  first  to  recall  public  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  secluded  valleys  of 
Piedmont ;  he  excited  a  generotis  interest  in  their  favour,  and  in 
many  different  ways,  <dnc«  his  vint  to  Aeir  seauestered  abode, 
he.  has  effectually  pnimoted  their  welfare.  We  shall  never  forget 
the  effect  produced  upon  ua  by  the  first  perusal  of  his  excur^ns» 
H«m  mncix  is  there  to  fill  the  most  romantic  ima«ination,-to 
call  forth  the  deepest  emoticms  of  the  soul, — ^in  all  that  relates  to 
the  Waldenses !  Their  tenets  preserved  pure  amidst  almost  uni* 
versal  corruption ;  the  savage  grandeur  of  their  mountain  scenery, 
where  truth  seemed  to  make  a  retreat,  as  to  the  only  i^emaining 
stronghold  she  could  find  upon  earth ;  their  peaeeAil  occupations 
and;^mple  enjoyments,  which  contrast  so  strangely  with  those 
daring  exploits  into  which  they  were  forced ;  and  those  scenes  of 
massacre  and  devastation  of  which  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  the 
worst  that  awakened  Milton  to  that  burst  of  holy  iadignation, 
which  reminds  us  of  some  of  those  strains  of -awfiil  justice  which 
appal  the  soul  firom  the  deep-toned  harp  of  the  King  of  Judah. 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Even  them,  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  &theFS  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans, 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  thy  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roU'd 

Mother  with  infiuit  down  the  rocks*    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hiUs^  and  they 

To  heaven.    Tb»k  murtjfd  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  tibe  Italian  fields  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  fi:x)m  these  may  grow 

A  hundred-fold,  who,  having  leam'd  the  way, 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 


And  to  have  these  scenes  again  so  vividly  brought  before 
to  join  in  the  simple  pastimes  of  the  mountaineer — ^to  enter  into 
the  house  of  God,  and  to  beair  the  same  Gospel  still  proclaimed — 
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and  to  be  made  aware  that  this  hannless  peasantry  were  pkced 
Tipon  a  volcano  which  in  one  night  might  break  form  and  involve 
them  all  in  ruin — ^these  things  have  become  familiar  to  ns  of  late, 
hfat  we  owed  onr  introduction  to  them  to  Dr.  Gillj. 
'  Even  then^  indeed,  we  were  sensible  that  the  picture  took 
some  colours  £rom  his  partial  fancv.  The  relicious  character  of 
the  present  inhabitants  was  a  little  heightenea;  while  his  views 
upon  the  subject  of  their  church  goyemmen*,  and  various  points 
connected  with  their  history,  were  obviously  erroneous.  StiU, 
however,  we  forgot  these  defects  in  the  enthusiasm  which  he  ex- 
cited for  the  simple-minded  and  heroic  people.  But  now  that  he 
has  written  abooK  in  which  these  errors  are  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
and  connected  with  new  theories  altogether  &nciful,  we  must  lift 
up  our  protest  against  views  which  are  unsupported  but  by  a  waste 
ot  useless  reading,  and  by  an  abuse  of  ecelesiastieal  history. 

For,  in  the  first  rdaoe,  let  us  observe  on  how  slender  grounds 
the  connezion  a!  Vigilantius  with  the  locality  of  the  Waldenses 
rests.  The  only  passa^  which  at  all  rrfers  to  this  subject  in 
ancient  authors,  lis  the  following  rhetorical  exclamation  in  a  hasty 
note  by  Jeromes — ^^  I  once  saw  the  monster,  and  endeavoured 
to  cham  him  down  with  the  testimonies  of  Scripture,  but  he 
took  himself  away,  he  escaped,  he  broke  forth ;  ana,  between  the 
billows  of  the  Aonatic  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  he  has  railingly 
complained  against  me."  * — ^Hieron.  0pp.  4,  p.  280L  Upon  these 
words,  ^^  between  the  billows  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Cottian 
Alps,"  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gflfy's  theory  rests.  What  is  Jerome's 
meaning,  in  4Jus  hurried  letter,  which  he  wrote  io  dictation, 
amidst  a  hundred  other  occupations,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say. 
Dr.  GiUy  allows  (p.  328)  that  ^^  Ins  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  not  so  clear  ss  to  afiow  hun  to  be  very  distinct 
in  his  descriptions ;"  but  he  conceives  that  he  has  said  enough 
to  direct  us  to  the  Cottian  Alps  now  occupied  by  the  Waldenses, 
and  enters  into  a  long  dissertation  to  prove  that  they  were  then 
Christians,  and  that  their  Christianibr  always  contmued  pure. 
The  following  extract  affords  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  GiUy  conducts  his  proofs — 

"  It  was  to  these  mountains,  among  others,  that  Christian  confessors 
fled  during  the  several  early  persecutions,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal record  that  Irenseus,  in  the  second  century,  made  himsielf  ac- 
quainted with  the  Celtic  language,  that  he  might  hold  intercourse 
with  the  remote  converts  of  his  diocese,  which  extended  up  to  the 
Cottian  Alps.^ 

*  Eeo  ego  yidi  hoc  aliqiiando  porteDtmn,  et  testimoiiiiB  acripturamm  qmai  tui- 
cnlis  Hippocntis  rolni  Ugare  rarioBiim  sed  abiit,  exoeHUt,  evaait,  empii ;  et  inier 
Adriae  Jhtetui  CoUiique  regU  Alpes^  in  noa  dedamando  clamavit. 

|i#Xi»r#v  T0  rXiirrtv  «r;^«X«v^iv»v*     Irenariy  Lib.  I.  Adv.  Haer.  Pro&tio. 
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'^  The  Ohristian  soldiers  %£  the  celebrated  Theban  legion  were  scat- 
tered through  the  whole  of  the  Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps,  especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  which  rises  near  Mount  Yiso.  San  Secondo, 
a  Piedmontese  village,  near  the  Pelice,  within  the  present  Waldensian 
limits,  was  so  called  after  one  of  the  Theban  martyrs ;  and  another 
confessor,  named  Chioffiredus,  is  represented  to  have  been  concealed 
in  a  place  called  Crisolo,  in  the  year  297,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yiso 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  Bora,  where  the  Waldensian  Church  is  still 
flourishing.*  With  this  documentary  evidence  that  the  Gospel  had 
reached  t^e  Cottian  Alps,  and  that  the  Christianity  there  professed 
was  unshackled  by  the  yoke  of  the  ascetics,'!'  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  Jerome's  mention  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  connexion  with  Yigi- 
lantius  and  his  invectives,  was  accidental.  Whether  the  Grallic  pres- 
byter declaimed  there  on  his  way  to  Aquitain,  or  lin  the  course  of  his 
visits  to  the  Alpine  Churches  .sA  some  subsequent  period,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  went  among  them,  expecting  to  find  persons 
who  held  opinions  similar  to  his  own ;  and  iRomish  polemics  have 
taken  great  pains  to  brand  the  doctrines  since  taught  in  these  moun- 
taxDB  with  the  name  of  the  Yigilantian  heresy." 

Now,  here  there  is  a  great  show  of  authorities;  on  a  hasty 
glance,  the  several  links  seem  to  be  •complete,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  wantin^g  in  the  chain  of  evidence ;  but  let  us  look  a 
little  more  narrowly*  We  confess  we  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  Irenseus  brought  forward  as  a  witness,  and  still  more  when 
we  read  the  words  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  pam ;  for  there  is 
literally  nothing  in  the  words  quoted  by  Dr.  GiUy,  nor  in  the 
paragraph  to  which  they  belong,  at  all  relating  to  the  subject  for 
whi(£  they  are  quoted,  or  in  any  way  intimatmg  that  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Celtic  lan^a^,  that  he  might  hold 
converse  with  the  remote  converts  of  his  (Socese.  He  is,  in  fact, 
apologizing  for  the  rudeness  of  his  style,  which  arose  in  a  m^eat 
measure  from  his  being  obliged  to  use  die  language  of  mose 
among  whom  he  dwelt  ;X  and  his  holding  converse  with  distant 
converts,  and  his  diocese  extending  to  the  Cottian  Alps,  are 
wholly  gratuitous.    We  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  be  informed  of 


*  <^  In  one  of  the  volumes  lately  edited  by  a  royal  oommudon  at  Turin,  entitled 
Monumenta  Historifie  Patriae,  these  facts  are  stated  at  some  length.  See  Gioffredo 
Storia  deUe  Alpi  Marit.  p.  lOO-lBO." 

f  Here  Dr.  6.  refers  to  what  he  had  mentioned  previously.  ^  Some  years  before, 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  had  complained  that  the  secluded  parts  of  his  patri- 
archate contained  deivy  icho  re/used^  on  the  plea  of  ancient  eustom,  to  sutnnit  to  the 
yokeof  celibacy."* — Vigilant,  p.  324. 

X  ^  You  will  not  expect  from  me,  dwelling  among  the  Grauls,  and  unng  most  fre- 
quently a  barbarous  dialect"  Fleuiy  thinks  he  may  have  referred  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— ^Hist.  Eccles.  I.  p.  541. 

*  Quod  eo  Don  praeterii  qvia  in  plerlsqiie  abditioribiu  locis  cum  miniBterium  gererent,  vel  etian 
Mic«rdotivni,  filiot  siMceperunt ;  et  id  tamqoam  nra  Teteri  defendnnt.  Ambrose  d«  Officiis  Mini- 
strorom,  Ub.  Ut.  c  60. 
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any  evidence  that  determined  the  pBedse  bonnds  of  diocesan 
Episcopacy  before  the  end  of  the  second  centnry.  The  au- 
thority of  the  works  edited  by  a  royal  commission  at  Turin, 
howeyer  valuable  and  interesting  they  may  be  in  other  respects, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  ancient  evidence  quoted  by  it. 
Oi  this  Dr.  Gilly  gives  none,  and  we  should  like  to  see  how 
Chioffiredus  sufferea  martyrdom  in  the  year  297, — a  period  when 
the  Church  was  enjoying  profound  peace,  though  it  was  ^^  within 
a  few  miles  of  Bora,  where  the  W aldensian  Church  is  still 
flouri^ing*''*  The  passage  from  Ambrose  is,  if  possible,  still 
less  conclusive  for  iJr.  Gilly.  He  has  obviously  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  Bishop  of  Milan.  Ambrose  thought  it  necessary 
to  spew  against  the  custom  of  matrimony,  ^^  because  in  the 
greater  pait  of  remote  places  "  the  cleigy  neglected  the  rule,  and 
they  pleaded  the  example  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  This,  £rom 
the  concluding  part  of  the  paragrstph,  is  obviously  the  meaning 
of  Ambrose ;  and  though  it  does  rest  the  practice  on  "  the  plea 
of  ancient  custom,"  according  to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Gilly,  that 
plea  is  altogether  different  mm  what  he  wishes  to  convey,  and 
proves  the  priesthood  to  be  resting  their  usages  on  Levitical 
observances. 

The  Bomish  polemics  have  taken  pains  to  bnmd  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  V  alentinians  as  the  Yigilantian  heresy,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  named  Jovinian,  or  any  other  individual  who  was 
considered  a  heretic  by  the  Bomish  Church ;  and  even  Dr.  Gilly 
himself  (p.  481)  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  new  interpretar 
tion  of  the  Gospel  propounded  by  Vigilantius  was  preached  after 
his  death,  and  he  expressly  states  (p.  485)  that  he  cannot  pro- 
duce historical  authority  tor  the  separation  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  from  the  Churches  in  communion 
with  their  own  before  the  year  1208. 

Dr.  Gilly  informs  us  (p.  336)  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Faber,  from  which  he  has  given 
extracts,  which  places  the  progress  of  Vigilantius'  opinions  upon 


*  The  Monttmenta  Historiee  Patriae  is  no  doubt  a  most  valuable  publication,  and, 
to  people  who  do  not  distinguish,  its  name  may  seem  to  carry  authority  along  with  it» 
In  telling  of  ancient  events,  however,  it  is  of  use  only  as  it  quotes  ancient  audio- 
rities  ;  but  Gioffredo  lived  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  (he  died  in  1692,)  and 
historical  criticism  was  in  his  days  in  its  infancy.  The  authorities  quoted  by  him  are 
all  modem,  and  the  stoiry  has  no  solid  foundation  at  all.  A  learned  friend  thus 
writes : — "  The  story  about  the  confessor  S.  Giaffredo  or  Chiafiredo  (in  Patois  he 
is  called  Chiaffre),  is,  as  you  say,  a  legend,  and  it  is  absurd  to  call  Mm  a  confessor, 
as  he  was,  at  all  events>  a  martyr ;  and  such  monkish  anecdotes  ought  to  be  left  to 
monks,  and  not  be  spread  and  authorized  by  Dr.  Gilly  and  rational  men.  I  know  the 
very  place  where  S.  Giaffredo  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  there  is  a  parish  church  called 
after  him  there  at  Crisolo ;  but  it  is  not  a  few  miles  from  the  present  Waldenses. 
We  do  not  measure  distances  there  at  railway  speed.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on 
the  Alps  are  not  a  few  mUes  as  they  are  from  London  to  Windsor." 
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diffei^nt  grounds.  He  conceives  that  the  Waldenses  were  not 
called  Leonists  from  the  Lyons  upon  the  Rhone,  and  his  conjeo- 
tore  is  that  the  traditional  Leo  of  the  Waldensea  was  none  other 
than  the  £amoii»  Yigilantius. 

"  This  holy  man,  as  we  fortunately  learn  from  the  very  scurrility 
of  Jerome,  was  actually  'bom  in  the  very  town  of  Lyons  or  Convenae 
in  Aquytldne.  Whence  from  the  place  of  his  nativit|r  he  would  ob- 
viously be  called  among  the  hosts  of  the  valleys  Yigilantius  Leo,  or 
Yigilantius  the  Leonist.  This  proper  local  appellation  he  communi- 
cated, if  I  mistake  not,  to  his  congeiual  friends  the  Yallenses  of  Pied- 
mont."-*—Fabbb'b  VaUenem,  &C.,  p.  278. 

And  in  the  lettet  quoted  by  Dr.  Gilly,  we  find  him  stating 
that  there  was  actually 

''  A  church  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  the  theological  con- 
dition of  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  account  handed  down, 
from  generation  to  generation,  among  the  Waldenses  themselv^ ; 
that  is  to  say$  we  actually  find  a  church  in  the  very  region  where 
the  wiGonnt  teadhes  us  to  seek  it,  protesting  through  the  warmth  of 
its  i^roved  pastor  YigilantiuB  (for  I  venture  to  claim  Yigilantius, 
after  his  departure  from  Barcelona,  as  a  settled  Yallensic  pastor,) 
-against  the  aoperstiticms  of  the  times,  and,  in  its  estimate  of  those 
snpevBthionS)  openly  differing  from  the  bishops  of  the  corrupt  Church 
effiome."— Fi^^ottfiw,  p.  8d6» 

We  have  transcribed  these  passages,  to  shew  how  rectlessly 
the  authors  jump  at  a  conclusion  favourable  to  their  own  views, 
and  which  renders  the  learning  they  have  worse  than  useless.  Dr. 
Gilly^  indeed^  attempts  to  shew  that  Yigilantius  was  bom  at  the 
villa^  of  Calagorris,  and  not  at  Convenae.  But,  at  any  rate,  we 
ii^ula  like  to  know  if  the  name  of  Leonist  was  ever  appUed  before 
the  12th  century  to  the  Waldenses^  and  if  it  Waa  not,  of  course  the 
eonjectore  of  Mr.  Eaber  is  doubly  absurd.  The  idea  of  a 
chorcb  in  the  Cottian  Alps  is  wholly  without  authority  from. 
andent  authonB,  and  affords  another  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  !Paber  abuses  his  multifioious  reading. 

We  have  been  proceeding  in  this  inquiry  into  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  Yigilantius,  upon  the  idea  that  tms  indi- 
dividual  was  what  Dr.  Guly  represents  him,  "  a  primitive  Pro- 
testant,'* and  that  his  views  were  precisely  those  which  were  held 
by  the  Waldensians,  and  the  Eeformers  of  the  16th  century. 
But  of  this  we  confess  that  very  great  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained. In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  know  too 
little  o£  the  grounds  upon  which  Yigilantius  rested  his  opinions, 
and  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  tnem,  to 
entitle  us  to  pronounce  with  decision  as  to  th^  reel  character. 
Well  might  I^.  Gilly  exclaim,  ^^Oh,  for  a  page  of  Yigilantius,"  and 
Mr.  Milner  would  have  gladly  given  up  the  whole  invectives  of 
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Jerome  and  BuiBnus,  for  such  a  fragment.  (History  of  the 
Churchy  vol.  ii.,  p.  480.)  We  ohviousfy  want  materials  for  esti- 
mating the  character  of  this  man^  and  a  doubt  must  remain  upon 
it.  ^^  Ue  might  oppose  superstition  from  the  faith  and  love  of 
Christ,"  as  ]V£r.  Mnner  remarks,  ^^  or  firom  profaneness  or  sen- 
suality," (vol.  ii.,  p.  479) ;  or  there  is  a  third  alternative,  he 
might  oppose  one  species  of  superstition,  &om  superstitious  views. 

At  all  events,  we  think  that  Dr.  GiU/s  view  of  him  here  is 
too  favourable,  and  altogether  unsupported,  if  not  indeed  rather 
contradicted,  by  evidence.  His  attempt  to  show  that  Vigilantius 
was  struck  witn  the  follies,  and  weaknesses,  and  superstitions,  of 
the  characters  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  his 
account  of  the  conclusions  he  drew  irom  me  contrast  he  witnessed 
between  their  conduct  and  the  truths  of  Scripture,  is  perfectly 
ima^nary. 

When  he  was  in  Palestine,  however,  an  event  that  has  already 
been  referred  to,  is  thus  turned  to  account : — 

'^  Jerome's  version  of  this  story,  contained  in  a  letter  written  many 
years  afterwards  to  Yigilantias,  is  ill-natured  and  sarcastic.  '  When 
a  sudden  earthquake,  felt  in  this  province,  roused  all  from  their  sleep 
at  midnight,  you,  in  your  prudence  and  wisdom,  fell  upon  your  knees 
iQ  prayer,  naked  as  you  were  bom,  and  put  us  in  mind  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  But  they  blushed  when  they  were  conscious  of  their 
nakedness,  and  covered  themselves  with  leaves  of  trees,  whereas  you, 
equally  bare  as  resarded  &ith  and  dress,  half  dead  with  fear,  and  car- 
rfing  nothing  abo^yoa  bat  the  v^m  of  the  preceding  evening's 
debauch,  exposed  your  body  indecently,  shocked  all  the  saints  who 
witnessed  it,  and  gave  this  proof  of  your  discretion.  A  fine  specimen 
art  thou,  of  those  who  contend  against  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.' 

'^  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  from  this  account  any  great  cause  of 
complaint  against  Vigilantius.  He  participated  in  the  terror  common 
to  ail,  for,  in  another  place,  Jerome  tells  us,  that  every  body  was  equally 
afraid,  (obscurato  sole  omnis  mundus  jamjamque  venturum  judicem 
formidaret) ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  his  alarm,  he  had  not  time,  or  he 
forgot  to  dress  himself.  No  great  harm  in  this.  And  he  was  seen 
praying — ^was  that  a  subject  for  ridicule  ? 

''  Jerome's  allusion  to  Adam  and  Eve  is  somewhat  pro&ne,  and  his 
insinuation  that  Vigilantius  was  intoxicated  the  day  before  this  event, 
is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  bears 
the  mark  of  being  nothing  more  than  a  scurrilous  charge,  suggested 
by  the  indignation  of  the  moment.  Jerome  makes  no  mention  of  it 
in  his  letter  to  Paulinus,  wherein  he  complains  of  the  sudden  and  un- 
friendly departure  of  Vigilantius  from  Bethlehem ;  none  in  the  two 
epistles  addressed  to  Paulinus  in  the  years  397  and  398  :  none  in  his 
first  letter  of  complaint  to  Vigilantius ;  and  none  in  his  bitter  epistle 
to  Riparius,  which  was  fiiU  of  invective,  and  written  two  years  before 
the  treatise  which  first  contained  the  account. 

^'  But*  let  us  take  Jerome  at  his  word,  and  allow  that  Vigilantius 
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had  been  indulging  in  some  excess  the  night  before,  and  that  his  terror 
was  increased  by  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  Was  this  a  matter 
for  scorn  and  irony  ?  He  was  seen  upon  his  knees  in  the  hour  of  re- 
morse and  alarm,  and  may  not  this  have  been  one  of  those  events  in 
the  dealings  of  a  gracious  Providence,  which  act  powerftdly  upon  the 
conscience ;  one  of  those  moments  in  which  the  soul  is  struggling  be- 
tween the  conflicting  interests  of  time  and  eternity !  We  are  willing 
to  regard  the  terrified  Graul  as  an  offender,  exclaiming  in  the  agony 
of  impending  death,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  We  will  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  jar  of  elements,  one  soul,  conscious  of  guilt,  began 
to  look  within  itself,  and  to  say,  '  Where  is  now  my  hope  ?'  '  In  what 
have  I  been  putting  my  trust  for  peace  and  reconciliation  V  And  this 
was  Yigilantius.  We  will  believe,  that  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  he  had 
recourse  to  God  and  the  Redeemer  as  the  only  Saviour ;  that  he  ^en  felt 
that  there  was  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
he  might  be  save^  that  there  was  no  prevailing  intercessor,  and  none 
to  help  him  but  the  living  God ;  that  saints  and  pilgrims  were  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  judgment :  that  neither  relic,  nor  shrine,  nor  martyr's 
grave,  could  afford  security  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and  that  Jerusalem, 
yea,  the  holy  sepulchre  itself,  was  no  place  of  refuge,  and  could  yield 
no  bahn  to  the  wounds  of  a  troubled  conscience.  Therefore,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  mark  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Jerusalem  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Vigilantius." — Vigilant,  pp.  304-7. 

The  doctrine  of  sndden  conversion,  to  wliich  Dr.  Gilly  here 
refers^  is  very  precious,  and  we  would  be  well-pleased  to  see  it 
brought  forward  in  circumstances  less  equivocal.  But  here  there 
is  really  nothing  t&  ffive  it  probability ;  no  evidence  that  the 
views  rirferred  to  by  fir.  Gilly,  affecting  and  striking  as  they 
are,  were  at  all  brought  before  the  mind  of  Vigilantius.  The 
account  by  Jerome,  and  it  is  all  we  possess,  conveys  merely  the 
idea  of  a  man  acting  under  the  influence  of  extreme  terror. 

He  left  not  only  Sulpicius  and  Paulinus,  but  Bethlehem  also, 
and  returned  to  ms  own  country,  without  giving  any  proof  that 
his  opinions  had  undergone  any  alteration,  or  that  his  notions 
respecting  relics  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  worship  of  saints,  were 
at  all  changed.  Indeec^  the  probability  is,  that  thev  continued 
the  same,  as  we  find  Jerome  writing  to  him  rein)ecting  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen  several  years  after  he  had  left  Palestine.  A 
little  later,  reports  reached  Jerome  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
worship  of  the  Church  at  this  period,  and  we  have  already  stated 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  his  reply.  And  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  without  a  portion  of  ids  own  writings,  or 
without  a  ftdler  and  more  systematic  answer  to  them  than  could 
be  siven  in  one  single  night  by  an  inftiriated  opponent,  occupied 
at  me  same  time  in  a  thousand  different  avocationB,  we  can  n>rm 
no  idea  of  his  doctrines. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ferocious,  or  indeed,  almost 
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insane,  than  the  answer  of  Jerome.  Yigilantius  he  terms  Dor- 
mitantius,  speaks  of  him  as  a  base-born  tapster,  a  madm«n,  a 
bmte,  a  drunkard,  belching  out,  rather  than  breathing,  all  man«» 
ner  of  abominations,  and  as  the  only  monster  that  Gaol  had  erer 

Erodnced.  And  this  is  not  confined  to  one  portion  iof  the  reply, 
nt  from  beginning  to  end,  he  everywhere  mixes  his  argmnent 
with  the  grossest  and  most  overwhelming  abnse.  In  regard  to  the 
personalities  in  which  Jerome  indulges,  when  we  consider  his 
invectives  against  all  the  individuals  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  Dim,  we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them. 
Some  of  them  can  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  coarse 
efiusions  of  a  splenetic  mind,  overburdened  with  learning,  and 
rankling  with  animosity,  and  none  of  his  charges  are  brought 
forward  in  a  maimer  that  impKes  personal  knowledce.  Dr.  GSly 
would  have  done  very  well  to  have  passed  them  all  over  with  a 
general  reference  to  the  abusive  ^le  in  which  Jerome  wrote, 
and  to  the  absence,  in  the  case  of  Yigilantius,  of  any  thing  that 
gave  countenance  to  his  imputations.  The  ludicrous  extrava- 
gances, indeed,  of  Jerome,  excite  a  feeling  in  Yigilantius'  fevour, 
which  Dr.  Gilly^s  laboured  and  reiteratea  attempts  at  refutation, 
tend  rather  to  efiace.* 

In  regard  to  the  controversy,  however,  between  Jerome  and 
Yigilantius,  we  conceive,  that  though  the  latter  was  substantially 
in  the  right,  he  neitheir  took  up  the  strong  ground  that  Jerome 
could  not  assail,  nor  did  he  conduct  his  argument  in  a  way  likely 
to  obtain  converts  in  a  declining  state  of  tn& Church.  We  have 
more  than  once  referred  to  the  difficulty  there  is  in  ascertaining 
Yigilantius'  precise  opinions,  from  the  loss  of  his  treatise,  but  we 
think  we  can  see  enough  in  the  reply  of  Jerome  to  convince  us  that 
his  opponent's  view  ofthe  Scriptural  argument  in  his  support  was 
essentially  defective.  We  do  not  find  him  arjgumg  boxa  tne  com- 
pleteness of  the  work  of  Chrijit,  and  the  aU-prevailing  efficacy  of 
his  intercession,  against  relic-worship.  Nor  does  he  lay  it  down, 
that  in  the  whole  Scripture  there  is  no  instance  oi  any  answer 
being  made  to  the  prayers  of  a  glorified  saint,  nor  any  direction 
for  us  to  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  £eir  intercession.  But  he  takes 
unconnected  passages  from  Scripture,  and  argues  from  their  im- 
port in  a  way  that  we  fear  shows  him  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  doctrines  that  render  the  practice  unlawftj. 

Thus,  in  one  of  the  few  passages  in  Yi^antius,  preserved  by 
Jerome,  we  find  that  author  thus  expressing  himself : — 

^^  The  souls  of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs  have  settled  tliensdves 


*  It  IB  really  painful  to  see  Dr.  Gilly  himself  half  oonfldoos  of  the  BDgrateftiln 
and  hopeUBMnesa  of  the  tadc-^Pp.  370-1. 
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either  in  Abraham's  bosom,  or  in  a  place  of  refireshment,  or  under  the 
altar  of  Grod :  and  thej  cannot  escape  from  their  tombSi  and  present 
themselves  where  they  please." 

And  again, 

'<  So  long  as  we  are  alive,  we  can  mutually  pray  for  each  other  $ 
but  after  we  are  dead,  the  prayer  of  none  for  another  can  be  heard, 
especially  since  the  martyrs  pray  ineffectually  to  obtain  vengeance  for 
the  shedding  of  their  blood/* — Vig»  p.  369. 

To  this  last  extract  Jerome  asks  if  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
while  yet  in  the  body,  can  pray  for  others,  how  much  more  aiter 
having  obtained  their  crowns.  Yigilantius  had  said,  that  after 
we  are  dead  the  pmyer  of  none  for  another  can  be  heard,  and 
that  it  is  only  when  we  are  alive  that  we  can  pray  for  one  another* 
Now,  if  he  had  rested  this  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  in 
general,  and  demanded  a  single  instance  in  which  such  supplica- 
tion was  made,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Jerome  to 
answer  him ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the 
book  of' Revelations  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  subject,  and 
which  besides  is  a  highly  wrought  and  poetical  representation. 
As  a  £Eurther  ground  agamst  praying  to  martyrs,  he  had  stated 
that  they  could  not  be  everywhere  present,  and  had  settled 
themselves  either  in  Abraham'^  bosom,  or  in  a  place  of  re- 
fireshment,  or  under  the  altar  of  God.  Neander  is  of  opinion 
that  Yigilantius  here  conceives  of  the  abode  of  blessed  spirits  in 
a  mann^  too  literal  and  carnal,  and  he  imagines  that  we  oiscover 
the  opposer  of  Origen  in  this  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Jerome, 
on  the  other  hand,  wishing  also  to  haye  too  high  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  of  another  world,  maintains,  in  an  argument  similar  to 
that  of  Luther  for  cpnsubstantiation,  that  the  spirits  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoev^  he  goetb,  and  that  if  the  jLamb  is  every- 
where, they  that  are  with  him  must  be  believed  to  be  eveiywhere, 
— a  view  of  the  subject  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet,  did  we 
not  know  that  no  single  instance  is  recorded  in  Scriptiire  of  the 
prayers  of  a  dead  saint  prevailing  with  God,  and  were  there  not, 
m  iact,  passages  in  Holy  Writ  which,  if  not  directly,  yet  by  im- 
plication, condemn  it» 

It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe  that  Vi^antius  refers  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  books  of  Esdras  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  prayers  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the  dead,  and  Jerome 
declares  that  he  had  neyer  read  that  book,  asking — ^why  should  I 
take  into  my  hands  that  which  the  Church  does  not  receive  ?  Dr. 
Gilly  takes  up  Jerome  for  making  this  assertion,  and  argues  that 
it  was  strange  that  a  translator  oithe  Bible  should  not  have  read 
the  book  of  the  Apocrypha ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  his 

i>urpo8e  to  have  nreed  Yigilantius  &om  the  charge  of  bringing 
(trward  an  argument  &om  such  a  source.    Li  fact,  his  appealing 
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to  the  book  of  Esdras  takes  away  from  him  the  credit  of  building 
his  system  on  Scripture  authority,  and  in  this  particular,  at  least, 
Jerome  held  views  much  sounder  than  his  opponent.  We  mi^ht 
refer  to  Yigilantius'  interpretation  of  the  mountain  mentioned  in 
Daniel  {Vigilant.^  p.  349),  as  illustrative  of  the  licence  he  took  in 
the  explanation  of  Scripture.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Gilly, 
that  Jerome's  charge  in  this  instance  bears  marks  of  calumnious 
imputation.  It  was  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Yigilantius  himself, 
ana  the  allusion  made  to  it  bv  Grennadius*  is,  we  conceive,  con- 
clusive upon  the  subject.  Tnen  allowing  that  Yigilantius  com- 
mitted no  greater  ofience  in  regard  to  the  haUelujsSi  than  that  of 
desiring  to  confine  the  singing  of  it  to  the  seasons  of  the  greater 
festival  {VigUanLj  p.  422;,  even  this  shews  that  he  did  not  rise 
above  the  superstitions  of  the  thnes.  And  from  the  general  com- 
position of  his  treatise,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  Jerome,  we 
would  not  be  led  to  form  a  &vourable  idea  of  his  views  of  Scrip- 
tural doctrine.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  bring  forward  his  pe- 
culiar opinions  in  a  way  that  was  calculated  to  gain  adherents, 
dwelling  rather  upon  the  absurdities  of  the  prevailing  practice 
than  upon  the  doctrines  that  would  have  led  men  away  from  the 
observance  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that  we  never  hear  of  Yigilan- 
tius after  the  onslaught  of  Jerome.  .  Jovinian  was  a  hero  in  com- 
parison with  him,  for  he  was  tried  by  a  Council  and  banished ; 
and,  indeed  we  cannot  but  wonder,  that  Dr.  Gilly  should  have, 
lavished  his  praises  upon  Yigilantius,  and  said  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  upon  the  first  who  ventured  to  speak  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  his  times,  and  who,  in  some  respects,  nad  the  advantage 
over  him,  figuring  certainly  more  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  reason  of  this  preference  it  is  vain  to  conjecture ;  but 
as  Jovinian  had  been  eonaemned  at  Milan  some  years  before  the 
time  that  Yigilantius  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Gillv  to  have  passed 
through  that  city,  some  allusion  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the 
effects  of  his  opinions.  We  hear,  indeed,  nothing  more  of  Jovi- 
nian ;  whioii  might  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  Dr.  Gilly's 
silence  if  he  comd  have  given  us  any  more  information  in  regard 
to  Yigilantius.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  Yigilantius  did  not  stand 
the  meeting  of  a  Council ;  he  did  not  do  anything  to  provoke  it ; 
and  whether  he  found  that  silence  was  necessary  for  his  comfort 
or  existence,  as  Mosheim  supposes ;  or  whether,  with  the  consent 


*  Geimadiiu  wrote  aboat  the  year  476  (not  a  century  after,  as  Dr.  Gilly  says, 
p.  357)  in  the  foUowing  terms  of  Vigilantius : — Seripsit  et  ipse,  religionis  qnidem 
zelo^  aliqua  sed  seductns  hnmana  laude,  et  praesumens  supra  vires  soas,  homo 
lingua  politus,  oonsensu  scripturamm  exereitatus,  exposoit  pravo  ingenio  visionem 
Danielu,  et  alia  locutus  est  frivola  quae  in  catalogo  haeretioorum  ponuntur.-?- 
Gennad.  Cat.  35. 
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of  his  bishop^  he  went  to  another  diocese,  and  after  living  a  few 
years  without  farther  publishing  his  opinions,  he  was  slain  by  an 
UTuption  of  the  Huns,  as  Dr.  Grilly  conjectures,  makes  no  sreat 
difference.  Upon  either  supposition  he  proved  himself  destitute 
of  the  virtues  of  a  martjrr.  He  wrote  merely  to  display  his  talents ; 
or  his  reasoning  wanted  the  support  of  solid  Scriptural  truth,  and 
could  not  stand  the  shock  of  Jerome's  assault ;  or  if  it  was  founded 
upon  Scripture,  that  Scripture  had  not  such  a  hold  of  his  mind 
as  to  make  him  ready  to  die  for  it. 

Dr.  Gilly  has  indeed  another  reason  for  introducing  the  long 
details  of  weaknesses  and  extravagances,  and  superstitions,  and 
pious  frauds,  that  at  this  period  abounded.  He  asks  ^^  if  the  leaven 
of  superstition  worked  perniciously  in  persons  of  such  unaues- 
tionaole  superiority  over  most  of  their  time,  what  must  not  have 
been  its  bitter  savour  in  the  ignorant  and  unwary  ?  If  I  can 
shew  that  in  the  case  of  some  very  eminent  and  very  good  men 
of  the  fourth  century,'  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  intro- 
duced or  sanctioned  by  these  persons  spoiled  their  Christianity, 
soured  their  temper,  weakened  their  intellect,  disordered  their 
imaginations,  and  diminished  their  usefrdness,  then  I  have  pro- 
duced facts — ^the  best  arguments  that  can  be  found — a^inst  the 
system  or  doctrine  which  has  had  the  authority  of  their  names." 
(  Viffilant  pp.  9-11.)  In  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Gill/s  book 
may  be  considered  as  containing  an  argument  against  the  Trac- 
tarians,  and  all  those  who  refer  to  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  as  the  stronghold  of  their  opinions.  He  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  superstitions  and  pious  fr^ds  that  then 
prevailed,  if  he  has  not  proved  that  their  rengious  opinions 
soured  their  temper  and  weakened  their  intellect ;  and  we  find  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  any  intelligent  man  should  with- 
stand the  evidence  thus  Drought  forward.  The  fact,  however, 
is  unquestionable,  and  the  inefficacy  of  Dr.  Gilly's  book  as 
a  work  of  controversy  is  shewn,  by  the  disciples  of  Oxford 
within  these  last  few  months  busying  themselves  in  preparing 
the  lives  of  more  questionable  saints,  and  gravely  relating  still 
more  childish  miracles.  When  men  give  up  their  faith  to  Rome, 
they  are  bound  to  receive  everything  upon  her  testimony.  The 
barrier  between  the  probable  and  the  improbable  is  broken 
down,  and,  believing  a  lie,  men  can  receive  all  that  is  told.  The 
ludicrous  and  the  mean  are  consecrated  in  their  eyes ;  circum- 
stances that  might  render  a  divine  interposition  improbable  can- 
not be  perceived  by  them ;  and  the  difficult  iespresented  to  their 
reason  concerning  the  defectiveness  of  evidence,  only  present  an 
additional  motive  to  their  faith  to  believe  contrary  to  reason. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  iJr.  Gilly's  posi- 
tion, that  whatever  is  important  in  theology,  or  eventral  in  the 
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condition  of  the  Church,  has  resulted  finom  a  very  few  of  the 
principal  writers  and  hierarchs  who  have  given  a  direction  to 
public  thoudit  and  action  2  and  to  have  contrasted  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Whately,  formerly  referred  to,  that  ecclesiastical 
writers  take  their  tinge  from  the  prevailing  state  of  the  times, 
which  in  the  present  case  is  much  nearer  the  truth.  But  really 
we  feel  that  we  have  devoted  enough  of  attention  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Gilly,  and  any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject  may 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Taylor's  admirable  work  on  ancient  Chris* 
tianity,  where  he  will  find  that  relioworship,  and  all  the  other 
follies  that  he  condemns,  had  a  much  earlier  origin  than  Dr« 
Gilly  has  ascribed  to  them.  We  also  intended  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  biographies  of  the  different  persons  with  which 
he  commences  his  vmume,  but  our  limits  forbid,  and,  besides, 
there  is  nothing  either  veiy  new  or  very  striking  in  them. 

Dr.  Gilly  is  a  most  amiable  man,  and  an  accomplished  scholar ; 
on  doctrinal  points  he  holds  opinions  that  meet  with  oxa  hearty 
approbation ;  but  when  he  next  writes,  we  hope  he  may  choose  a 
suDJect  better  fitted  to  call  forth  his  powers. 


Abt.  VI. — Etudes  Histariquesj  FolittqtteSy  et  Morales^  mr  VEtai 
de  la  SociitS  EuropSenne^  vers  le  milieu  du  XIX.  Siicley  par 
le  Prince  de  Polignac.    Paris,  1845,  8vo. 

The  author  8f  this  work  is  a  well  known  character ;  not  famous 
for  his  genius,  his  crimes,  or  his  virtues,  but  for  his  mediocrity, 
which  he  has  had  opportunities  to  exhibit  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
to  which  he  nearly  set  fire  without  knowing  it.  And  even  now 
that  he  is  out  of  the  storm,  without  knowing  how,  he  cannot 
comprehend  either  the  ^'  what  is  all  this  about?"  or  the  why, 

Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

He  reminds  us  of  a  character  in  old  romances  of  chivalry,  as 
original  as  it  is  droU.  The  worthy  knight  is  invariably  un- 
boiled, and  every  one,  himself  excepted,  sees  clearly  that  this 
misfortune  happens  to  him  through  nis  own  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness.  He  finds  fault  with  his  horse  and  his  armour,  with  the 
ground  and  the  sun,  with  Sir  Mars  and  Dame  Fortune,  but  never 
with  himself.  He  ought  always  to  succeed,  but  iheyy  somehow 
or  other,  conspire  in  an  inexplicable  manner  to  his  somersets. 
So  satisfied  is  ne  with  himself,  that  he  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  encounter  the  same  dangers,  run  the  same  risks,  and  stand  by 
the  same  principles  which  he  has  laid  down  as  indisputable, 
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in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  he  did  before^  careless  of  cons&- 

Jnences.  If  by  any  reyolution,  which  in  any  country  except 
France  might  be  deemed  miraculous,  the  Bourbons  were  to  b^ 
seated  again  sur  le  trone  de  St  Louis^ — as  in  their  vanity  they 
designate  the  power  which  was  wielded  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  L0U19 
IX.,  Xm.,  XIV.,  and  XV.,  (in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the 
crimes,  vices,  and  weaknesses  that  nature  ever  distributed  among 
many  mortals), — ^if  such  a  miracle  were  to  take  place,  and  if  the 
restoration  were  to  choose  Polignac  as  its  minister,  we  may  be 
certain  he  would  act  and  end  just  as  he  did  before,  arguing  all 
the  while  that  he  alone  is  right.  This  is  what  his  admirers  7ha9 
he  any  left!)  call  honesty,  mrmness  and  courage ;  whilst  sensibly 
men  call  it  obesity  of  intellect,  obstinacy  and  fool-hardiness^ 
The  man  who  does  not  perceive  the  reasons  that  others  see  for 
at  least  doubting  and  hesitating,  and  who  rushes  into  dangers 
which  he  cannot  comprehend,  is  neither  firm  nor  brave, — he  is 
simply  stupid. 

The  very  unconsciousness  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  on 
which  the  author  ventures  to  write,  is  the  only  amusing  and  exr 
citing  circumstance  connected  with  this  dull  publication,  which  it 
wouM  be  impossible  to  get  through  otherwise.  And  tS  instead 
of  the  name  of  Prince  Jules  Polignac — ^the  legitimate  parent  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830, — the  book  bore  the  name  of  M. 
Jules  Brasaeury  marchand  ipicierj  prh  la  Porte  St.  Martin^  h  Fa^ 
risy  no  one  would  read,  and  still  less  notice,  such  lucubrations^ 
even  though  the  author  was  chevalier  de  la  Ugion  d^hmneur^  and 
sergeant  in.  the  national  guard  a  chevaL  But  it  is  amusing,  w^ 
may  almost  venture  to  say  instructive,  to  peruse  what  an  ex-prime 
minister  of  the  Bourbons  has  had  the  courage  to  write  about  his* 
tory,  poUtics  and  morals,  and  to  judge  from  his  writings  of  bin 
party  and  of  their  prospective  power  of  mischief. 

^^  The  tide  of  this  work,"  says  the  Prince,  ''  shows  its  object  It  is 
not  history  that  I  mean  to  write ;  my  object  is  merely  to  present  some 
observations,  under  the  form  of  historical  and  politicial  studies,  on  th^ 
maas  of  great  events  which  have  agitated  our  globe  during  a  half 
century,  to  ascend  even  to  the  source  of  these  events,  and  to  trace  their 
course,  their  progress  and  their  effects.  Perhaps  the  task  is  above 
my  strength,  I  admit;  but  at  least  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  it  with 
fii^kness  and  sincerity." — P.  7. 

We  agree  with  the  noble  writer  in  believing  the  task  undoubt- 
edly above  his  strength,  and  we  only  should  Eke  to  know — if  his 
admission  be  not  a  vain  parade  of  modesty — ^why  he  undertook 
to  do  what  he  felt  himself  unfit  to  perform?  Granting,  from 
pure  civility,  that  he  is  as  frank  and  as  sincere  as  he  boasts,  did 
it  never  occur  to  him,  that,  although  frankness  and  sincerity  are 
two  great  qualities  in  a  writer  of  history,  they  are  not  the  only 
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qualities  required  to  render  justice  to  such  a  subject  as  he  has 
ventured  to  take  in  hand  ?  We  have  no  doubt  ne  felt  it ;  but 
we  are  also  certain  that  he  was  far  from  conceiving  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  contend  with  in  order  to  master  such  a  subject. 
He  took  to  writing  with  the  same  radmess  as  he  took  to  governing 
France,  and  he  performed  his  task  with  the  same  success,  although 
the  conseauences  of  his  rashness  are  happily  very  different. 

Accordmg  to  Prince  Polignac,  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  times 
are  owing  to  the  philosophical  aecty  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Reformation.  Luther  and  the  other  Beformers,  by 
appealing  to  reason,  were  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 
Calvin,  LiUther^s  foUower,  was  still  more  dangerous  than  Luther 
himself,  and  Henry  VUl.  was  induced  by  his  i»x)fligacy  to  join 
the  standard  which  the  two  former  had  raised  from  pride.  The 
thirty  years'  war  in  Germany  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  (that  of 
Miinster)  whidi  at  last  sanctioned  such  fatid  doctrines  as  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  of  conscience — ^the  ruin  of  fidth  in  religion. 
True,  the  eflfect  of  those  abominable  doctrines  was  to  put  an  end 
to  religious  strife,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  efforts  which  the 
various  IVotestant  sects  made  to  reconcile  their  tenets  with  one 
another,  so  far  at  least  as  was  requisite  for  the  members  of  the 
several  persuasions  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  widi  each  other, — 
an  eminently  Christian  effect,  one  would  think,  and  not  undeserv- 
ing of  Christian  praise ;  but  M.  de  Polimiac  sees  in  it  onlythe  con- 
sequence of  relimous  ind^erence,  pro(ntced  by  doubt,  j^rom  the 
Reformation  and  fr*om  indifference,  then,  he  says,  evidently  came 
philosophism  ;  how  this  was  brought  about,  and  how  it  evidently 
came  from  the  Reformaticm  and  indifference,  the  author  does  not 
please  to  state.  Philosophism,  there  is  no  doubt,  (as  M.  de 
Polignac  affirms,  although  he  does  not  state  why,  so  undoubtedly)^ 
made  use  of  fr^e-masonry  to  arrive  at  its  end,  which  was  the  sub- 
version of  all  religion  and  of  all  government ;  free-masonry  itself 
being  united  to  illuminism.  There  were,  however,  obstacles  to 
the  triumph  of  these  pantheists  or  atheists,  (Polignac  considers 
the  philosophers  both  the  one  and  the  other),  and  they  might 

Eossioly  have  failed  in  their  nefarious  plans,  had  they  not  got 
old  of  the  rising  generation — a  somewhat  difficult  object  to 
obtain,  as  several  religious  corporations  watched  the  education 
of  youth.  Among  these  corporations,  there  was  one  which  was 
most  intensely  hated,  because  it  had  done  ieui  immense  deal  of 
good,  that  was  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  ruin  of  which  these 
wicked  philosophers  set  about  to  accomplish.  Pascal,  the  Janse- 
nists,  the  French  Parliaments^  and '  Europe,  ^^  Protestante  ou 
philosophe,"  applauded  the  efforts  of  unbelievers.  Pombal, 
Choiseul,  Aranda,  Tanucci,  all  philosophers,  unbelievers,  paii»> 
theists,  atheists,  or  Protestants,  joined  together  against  the  Socie^ 
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of  Jesus  and  its  innocent  members.  The  Society  was  suppressed. 
How  it  was  that,  after  being  driven  from  CathoUc  countries, 
the  Jesuits  found  a  refuge  and  protection  in  the  states  of  two 
sovereigns — Frederic  11.  of  Prussia  and  Catherine  11.  of  Russia 
— ^who  nave  never  been  iji  odour  of  sanctity,  who  were  heretics^ 
and  whom  M.  de  Polignac  himself  reckons  among  the  '^  adeptes 
protestants"  (p.  50.)  (h  philosophism,  the  noble  author  does  not 
condescend  to  explain,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  his  whimr 
sical  and  absurd  narrative. 

The  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  he  procieeds,  left  the  philosophers  mas- 
ters of  France,  who  then  could  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
their  detestable  principles.  France^  in  spite  of  the  voice  of  her 
clergy,  departed  fix>m  God  and  ceased  to  love  her  kings ;  whilst 
the  sovereignty  df  the  people,  proclaimed  by  the  phuosophere^ 
contained  tne  seeds  of  revolution*  True  it  is,  as  Prince  Pougnac 
admits  with  great  simplicity,  that  at  the  death  of  the  profligate, 
selfish,  and  £qpotic  Louis  "xY* — 

**  All  the  springs  of  government  were  out  of  order,  the  authority  of 
the  throne  shaken,  the  treasury  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  the  af^tion 
of  the  subjects  for  the  sovereign  almost  utterly  destroyed,  the  people 
overloaded  with  taxes  ;*  society  was  going  to  pieces." — ^P.  67. 

And  yet  two  pages  after  he  has  the  boldness  to  say, — 

*'  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the  fiall  of  the  monarchy 
under  Louis  XVI.  to  secondary  causes,  such  as  the  recall  of  &c- 
tious  parliaments,,  the  unfitness  of  many  ministers,  a  deficit  of  about 
fifty  imllions"  (of  livres,  about  two  millions  sterling),  '<  the  existence 
of  some  abuses,  of  which  the  king  himself  had  in  vain  urged  the 
abolition.  .....  At  this  time  anti-social  theories  had  upset  men's 

minds ;  hateful  passions  excited  the  hearts  against  all  duties ;  the 
earth  trembled ;  impiety  had  placed  on  it  hw  burning  hand,  and  asked 
for  victims."— P.  69. 

In  spite  of  these  very  grand  tropes,  we  prefer  the  sober  state- 
ment of  two  pages  before,  and  think  that  the  pldn  facts  therein 
set  forth  account  amply  for  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  the  successor  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  from  the  misgovem- 
ment  there  fully  admitted  that  anti-social  theories,  the  nateftd 
passions,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  mischief, 
are  to  be  derived.  Even  M.  de  Polignac,  had  he  not  been 
blinded  by  his  fanaticism  and  by  his  mtolerance,  would  have 


*  The  noUe  Mthor  onsht  not  to  have  Baid  that  the  people,  that  is  the  nation  at 
large,  was  overloaded  wi&  taxes,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  people,  by  f»  the  most 
onnteroos,  insultingly  caUed  the  third  utaUy  was  oppressed  by  taxes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  paiasites  belonging  to  the  two  other  estates— the  lAergy  and  the  n^ihty. 
Among  tibem  the  Polignacs,  even  to  the  eire  of  the  Revolution,  had  a  latge  shafe^f 
the  plunder,  as  we  shaU  see. 
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seen  that  the  state  of  the  monarchy  at  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.,  Was  owing  to  the  infamous  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV., 
to  his  uncontrollahle  and  overbearing  despotism,  to  his  insatiable 
ambition,  to  his  unprincipled  wars,  to  hTreli^as  persecution, 
to  his  scandalous  aaulteries,  as  much  as  to  the  profligacy,  the 
waxB,  and  the  despicable  misgovemment  of  his  successor.  All 
these  seeds  of  social  dissolution  were  sown  at  the  time  that  the 
Jesuits  triumphed  over  Jansenism  and  over  the  opponents  of  the 
bull  UnigenitttSj  when  the  Bastile  and  Vincennes  were  overflow- 
ing with  tenants,  when  the  Protestants  were  hunted  down  like 
wfld  beasts,  and  when  cardinals  were  prime  ministers. 

M.  Pohgnac  saw  nothing  of  all  this ;  nor  did  he  see  that  there 
are  countries  with  plenty  of  Protestants,  of  philosophers,  of  firee* 
masons,  and  of  partizans  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  who 
nevertheless  have  not  only  not  been  overcome  by  a  revolution 
like  that  of  France,  but  have  successiullv  waged  war  against  it 
in  the  name  of  religion,  of  philosophy  and  of  liberty.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if,  labouring  under  such  ignorance, 
M.  de  Polignac,  when  minister,  set  about  reorganizing  society 
in  his  own  way.  He  took  to  reinstating  the  Jesuits  and  other 
religious  corporations ;  in  time  he  would  have  hanged  iree-masons. 
He  persecuted  philosophers  and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  he 
undertook  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a  legi- 
timate consequence  of  his  own  principles,  he  would,  if  he  could, 
have  exterminated  Protestants,  and  brought  the  world  back  to 
the  golden  age  which  preceded  that  of  Luther.  Were  he  now 
to  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  he  would  act  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  prove  himself,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  veiy  same  minister  that,  to  the  cost  of  the  Bourbons  and  his 
owTi,  he  proved  himself  to  be  in  1830. 

From  such  a  man  we  cannot  expect  a  fair  account  of  the 
French  Bevolution  ;  but  we  confess  that  on  recollecting  what  one 
of  the  Polignacs  owed  to  Napoleon,  we  were  led  to  expect  fix)m 
his  brother,  if  not  praises,  at  least  not  abuses  of  his  benefactor.* 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  grounds  of  our  opinion, 
and  in  order  also  that  some  of  the  allusions  which  we  have  made 
and  are  likely  to  make  to  the  life  of  our  author,  may  be  more 
readily  imderstood,  we  shall,  before  proceeding  farther,  submit  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Prince  Polignac. 

«fules  Polignac  was  the  second  son  of  Armand,  first  Duke  of 


*  Prince  Polignac  dares  eyen  charge  Napoleon  with  having  ordered  the  maa- 
sacrea  at  Toulon,  after  its  occupation  by  the  Republicans,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  in- 
serting a  letter,  well  known  to  be  forged,  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a.  crime  that  he 
never  was  even  suspected  by  fair  men  of  having  committed.  Such  disregard  of 
truth,  such  base  calumnies,  are  but  little  in  conformity  with  the  boasted  fairness 
and  edncerity  of  our  author. 
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Polignac,  and  of  Mademoiselle  Pollastron^  his  Duchess,  too  well 
known  for  the  unfortunate  attachment  of  Marie  Antoinette  for  her. 
The  Polignacs  are  generally  considered  the  representatiYes  of  aii 
old  family  of  that  name,  greatly  reduced  in  cu*cumstances,*  and 
it  was  onljr  the  friendship  of  the  queen  that  procured  for  them  the 
means  of  living  at  court.  As  yet  only  Colonel — Armand  de  Po- 
lignac was  appointed  first  equerry  to  the  king,  and  from  only  a 
count  he  was  created  a  duke,  and  afterwards  surintendant  (query, 
comptroller  general  ?)  of  the  post  office.  Lodged  at  Versailles 
with  her  family,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  apartments,  Madame 
de  Polignac  was  selected  as  governess  of  the  royal  children 
{^Gaavemante  des  Enfans  de  France)^  and  distingmshed  hy  the 
warmest  and  most  undisguised  friendship  of  her  royal  mistress. 
Allowing  that  envy  may  have  heen  busy  in  slandering  the 
favourite  and  her  family,  in  supposing  them  advising  unpopular 
measures,  and  in  accusing  them  of  anti-national  penchants^  we 
can  scarcely  admit  that  the  popular  indignation  was  altogether 
unreasonable,  when  it  broke  out  against  a  family  to  which,  in 
addition  to  grants  in  crown-lands  to  an  enormous  extent,t  rever- 
sionary pensions,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  from  £28,000  to 
£30,600  sterling  were  granted.  "  A  thousand  crowns,"  ex- 
claimed Mirabeau,  ''  are  granted  to  the  family  of  a  hero  foi*  hav- 
ing saved  the  state,  and  a  million  of  livres  to  the  Polignacs  for 
having  ruined  it."  Yielding  to  this  popular  and  universal  in- 
dignation, the  whole  family  of  Polignac  emigrated,  and  the  first 
favourites  were  also  the  first  to  set  the  example  which  the  French^ 
nobility  followed  so  eagerly,  of  leaving  their  sovereigns  in  diffi- 
culties, which  these  gallant  fugitives  had  so  materially  assisted  in 
creating. 

Jules  Polignac  and  his  eldest  brother,  some  years  afterwards 
(in  1803)  were  arrested  in  France  and  tried  for  high  treason,  as 
accomplices  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal.  It  has  been  said  that 
the   conspirators  intended  to  assassinate  Napoleon,   then  first 


*  Montgaillard  denies  it  He  says  that  the  modem  Polignacs  are  not  descend- 
ants  from  the  illustrious  family  of  that  name  which,  he  states,  became  extinct 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  true  patrimonial  name  of  the  present  Po- 
lignacs is  Ghalen^Qn ;  they  were  poor  private  gentlemen  of  no  family  ;  the  only  dis- 
tinguished man  among  them  being  Cardinal  Polignac,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  From  St  Simon's  Memoifs  it  would  appear  that  Montgaillard's 
genealogy  is  not  correct,  and  that,  though  poor,  Cardinal  Polignac  descended  from 
the  old  family  of  that  name. 

f  In  the  month  of  April  1816,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  make  oyer  to  his  family 
a  prpperty  called  Fenestrange,  which  the  crown  had  mortgaged  to  the  first  Duke 
Armand  Polignac  for  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres  (about  £50,000).  It  was 
then  proved  that  the  Polignacs  had  never  lent  the  money,  but  that  Louis  XVI.  had 
secretly  given  it  them  to  lend  to  the  crown  ;  and  neither  the  legislature  of  181*6  nor 
that  of  1817  would  legalize  so  gross  a^  as  this  of  these  disinterested  royalists. 
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consul ;  this  intention  not  having  been  proved,  the  persons  ac- 
cused have  a  fiill  right  to  be  acquitted  of  it.  The  brothers  were 
tried,  and  whilst  the  eldest  urged  the  acquittal  of  the  voungest^ 
on  the  score  of  his  age  (he  was,  however,  23  years  old),  Jules 
begged  of  his  judges  to  hang  him  instead  of  his  brother  who*  had 
a  ramily.  This  niaiserie  which,  in  any  other  country,  would  be 
received  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserves,  even  on  the  sta^, 
was  related  with  great  solemnity  to  the  French  peers  by  me 
counsel  of  Jules  Polignac,  as  a  proof  of  his  magnanimity  I  His 
brother  was  condemned  to  death,  but  imprisonea  instead  of  being 
executed:  Jules  himself  was  sentenced  to  twoyears'  imprisonment; 
yet  by  one  of  those  iniquitous  acts  of  despotism,  for  which  Na^ 
poleon  will  ever  be  execrated^  his  imprisonment  was  prolonged 
to  1814,  when,  thanks  to  the  political  events,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty.* 

The  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  brother  of  Louis 
Xyni.,  had,  &om  his  earliest  days,  contracted  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  M,  Jule»  de  Polignac;  the  latter  professed  for  that 
prince  a  most  unbounded  affection.  Diffei*ent  from  his  brother 
m  many  respects,  the  Count  d'Artois  put,  himself,  during  that 
brother^s  reign,  at  the  head  of  an  opposition,  composed  of  all  the 
bigots  who  re-entered  France  in  1814,  after  having  emigrated 
from  20  to  25  years  before,  and  who  expected  to  find  the  country 
just  as  they  had  left  it  when  they  ran  away.  To  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  only  necessary,  in  then*  opinion, 
to  reinstate  what  had  produced  that  event.  An  aristocracy  with- 
out talents,  virtues,  or  riches ;  a  clergy  without  morals,  toleration, 
or  Christian  charity ;  a  profligate  court  and  an  unrestrained  king, 
— the  one  to  devour  what  the  other  plundered  from  the  people, — 
were  required,  according  to  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  friends, 
to  make  France  happy  and  contented.  This  party,  having  the 
heir-presumptive  at  their  head,  caused  great  uneasiness  and 
troubles  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIlI.t  One  of  the  most 
influential  among  these  frondeurs  was  Jules  de  Polignac.  To  get 
rid  of  him  the  king  offered  him  the  legation  of  Mimich,  which  ne 
refrised,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  that  of  Ambassador 


*  So  said  M.  Martignac  in  his  defence  :—**  Les  ^y^nemens  de  1914,  Ini  rendirent 
la  liberty. 

t  The  Count  d'Artois  was  at  the  fiead  of  the  cabal  sgaiBBt  Richelieu  in  1821. 
Richelieu  knew  the  power  of  the  prince  and  his  party,  and  he  would  not  accept 
office  till  after  having  received,  from  the  Count  d'Artois,  his  assurance,  on  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  support  the  administration.  On  discovering  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  prince,  Richelieu  had  an  interview  with  him,  when  he 
addressed  him  as  follows  ; — "  I  did  not  know  thctt  the  prince  weu  not  bound  by  the 
word  of  the  gentlefnan."  Lacretelle,  who  relates  this  anecdote  (Histoire  de  la  France 
depuis  la  Restauration,  chap.  38)  adds  : — **  I  have  the  meet  undoubted  aestumty  of 
the  truth  of  this  fact" 
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at  Borne,  where  the  Pope,  for  his  temporal  and  spiritual  merits^ 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church — 
an  order  which  may  be  safely  said  to  number  amongst  its  mem- 
bers a  larger  proportion  of  fools,  knaves,  and  beggars  than  any 
other  order  in  Cnristendom. 

Not  long  after,  Prince  Polignac  was  called  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  ne  himself,  as  well  as  some  of  his  colleagues,  all  of 
them  among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
put  difficulties  in  the  way  to  their  promotion.  They  reftised  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  because  it  proclaimed 
an  unlimited  toleration  of  all  religions  I  They  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  make  certain  reservations  to  their  oath,  as  they 
deemed  it  evident  that  the  frmdamental  laws  of  the  State  were 
to  harmonize  with  the  dominant  religion,  and  that  it  was  against 
their  consciences  as  Catholics  that  they  were  asked  to  swear 
fidelity  to  a  constitution  which  was  an  outrage  to  their  creed. 
Louis  XV  111.  was  forced  to  sa^,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
that  the  charter  assured  to  the  Catholic  religion  the  pre-eminence 
which  was  its  due ;  and  after  they  had  brought  then*  Sovereign 
to  say  this  to  please  them,  these  loyal  noblemen  took  their  cams 
and  their  seats.  A  few  years  afterwards.  Prince  Polignac  was 
sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  be  continued  till  he  was,  in 
an  evil  moment  for  his  country,  his  king  and  himself,  appointed 
Prime  Minister  of  France.     Of  this  we  shall  speak  hereaner. 

Now  that  we  know  the  writer,  we  may  pass  over  his  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  to  1814,  and  be  certain  that  we  cannot 
lose  much  that  is  impartial  and  worth  knowing.  With  respect 
to  the  subsequent  times,  our  author  begins  by  objecting,  ana  we 
must  say  ^th  great  justice,  to  the  territorial  arrangements  of 
1814.  Never  was  there  a  more  reckless  disregard  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  nations  of  Europe— never  a  more  barefaced 
abuse  of  brutal  strength,  than  that  which  was  displayed  in  the 
treaties  which  those  wno  had  the  power  concluded.  Look  at 
Belgium,  at  Poland,  at  Saxony,  at  Italy,  at  Norway  I  Were 
the  wishes,  the  feelingis^  the  wants,  of  the  unhappy  millions  of 
human  beings  who  were  shared  among  the  plunderers,  ever 
taken  for  a  moment  into  consideration  ?  What  other  power  ' 
except  that  of  the  bayonet  forced  them  into  submission  ?  What 
other  regard  was  had  in  the  partition  and  the  arrangements  but 
to  the  ambition,  the  greediness,  the  selfishness  of  the  strongest  ? 
So  fsu*  we  agree  with  Prince  Polignac ;  but  we  go  farther,  and 
ask — ^What  right  had  we  to  force  the  Bourbons  on  France,  and 
to  set  loose  the  most  ferocious  chief  of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
that  frunily  on  Spain  1  Would  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Itidians,  left  to  themselves,  have  ever,  recalled  the  Pope-to  his 
temporal  dominions?    Part  of  this  colossal  building,  founded  oit 
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sand  and  raised  up  with  uncemented  stones,  has  been  already 
dashed  to  the  ^und — the  rest  is  tottering.  Look  at  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  Trench  throne, — ^at  Don  Carlos,  his  prisoner, — 
at  Dom  Miguel,  an  exile  at  Rome, — at  Belmum,  separated  from 
Holland, — ^at  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  French,  insulted 
bjr  Catholic  bishops,  their  subjects — ^look  at  the  massacres  of  the 
Poles — at  the  prostration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — at  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia — at  the  oppression  of  Italy,  which  requires 
Austria  as  a  constable,  and  England  as  an  informer,  to  keep  it 
down — look  at  all  this,  and  then  re&ain,  if  you  can,  from  speak- 
ing with  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  sovereigns  and  ministers 
who  signed  the  treaties  by  which  Europe  was  to  be  pacified  and 
made  happy. 

Prince  Polignac  objects  likewise  to  the  influence  which,  he 
says,  the  allies — chiefly  the  Emperor  of  Russia — had  over  Louis 
XVin.,  who  was  persuaded  by  them  to  grant  the  charter  from 
which,  according  to  the  noble  author,  all  the  misfortunes  of 
France  were  denved.  He  has  no  praise  for  the  allies  but  for  their 
interference  in  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain.  Whatever  was 
done  in  France  by  their  advice  he  considers  wrong ;  what  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu — the  friend  of  Alexander — did  when  prime 
minister  the  first  time  (1815-1817,)  extremely  objectionable; 
the  conduct  of  Villfele  during  his  six  years'  administration  (1822- 
1828,)  scarcely  that  of  a  royalist.  "  What  the  royalists  wanted," 
says  Polignac,  "  was  to  give  an  independent  property  to  the 
clergy — to  restore  to  the  clergy  the  registers  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages — ^to  give  to  the  clergy  and  religious  congregations 
the  direction  of  public  instruction." — P.  172.  But  what  could 
one  hope,  when  M.  Decazes,  on  becoming  prime  minister — ^he, 
the  favourite  of  the  king — ^had  the  courage  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  the  press?  (P.  178)  How  could  the  throne  be  saved 
when  Villfele  not  only  did  not  take  any  of  the  above  steps  in 
favour  of  the  clergy,  but  actually  allowed  his  administration  to 
expire  without  breaking  those  territorial  individualities  called 
diparimentSy  and  re-establishing  the  old  names  of  the  French 
Provinces  I  When  he  did  nothmg — actually  nothing,  can  it  be 
believed  ?  —  for  wresting  her  sceptre  from  a  wicked  daughter  of 
the  Revolution  called  Public  Opinion^  which  continued  to  rule  the 
Chambers,  and  sowed  leisurely  the  seeds  of  discord?  (P.  191). 

We  find  recorded  in  the  work,  now  under  consideration,  a  fact, 
which  we  had  hitherto  considered  an  idle  rumour,  and  which  de- 
serves-the  special  attention  of  our  readers.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  nad  misunderstood  the  French  Revolution,  according 
to  Prince  Polignac,  saw,  at  a  later  period,  his  mistake  (that  of 
having  presseaon  Louis  XVIH.  the  granting  of  a  constitution 
to  France).     He  gave  himself  up  to  acts  of  devotion.;  towards 
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the  end  of  his  life  he  was  tormented  by  remorses  and  by  fear  of 
divine  punishment  :— 

'*  He  humbled  himself  before  God,  and  asked  the  assistance  of 
heavenly  light ;  the  Almighty  granted  it  to  him,  and  on  his  death-bed 
he  became  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  His  august 
wife,  a  few  months  afterwards,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  this  pious 
example.  Documents  now  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  (in 
France,)  leave  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  these  two  facts, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  Emperor." — ^P,  197. 

It  must  have  required  all  the  consolations  of  his  new  religion  to 
lull  the  remorses  of  a  son  who  stepped  on  the  throne,  treading 
over  the  corpse  of  his  father,  to  wnose  dethronement  he  had  at 
least  consented; — of  a  son  who  continued  to  number  among 
his  ministers  and  friends  the  murderers  of  his  father. 

In  addition  to  the  political  Questions  which  agitated  France 
during  the  administration  of  M.  de  Villfele,  religious  discussions 
added  to  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  A  cry  of  improbation 
was  raised  against  the  Pkres  de  la  Foij  "  a  recent  denomination 
adopted  some  time  before  by  the  Jesuits  ;''*  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  endeavoured  to  submit  the  press  to  restrictions,  but  their 
project  of  law  had  to  be  withdrawn — and  even  the  academy — 
what  a  shame  I — -joined  the  opposition.  At  last  Villele  fell.  M. 
de  Martignac  succeeded  him.  "  His  ministry,"  says  M.  de  Polig- 
nac, "  was  a  ministry  of  concessions  of  the  prerogative  to  the 
fopular  party."  The  successor  of  Martignac  was  our  author, 
n  M.  de  Polignac's  opinion,  monarchy  had  been  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  by  the  various  administrations  which  had 

E receded  his  own.  He  says,  in  his  figurative  way,  that  when 
e  took  the  helm,  the  ship  was  not  sea-worthy,  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  furiously:  is  it  surprising  that  it  has  been  dashed 
against  the  rocli?  "It  was  not  I,"  says  he,  "  that  had  de- 
prived it  of  its  riggings," — (p.  219.J  If  M.  de  Polignac  really 
saw  the  State  in  this  condition,  why  did  he  undertake  to  govern 
it?  K  Villfele  and  Martignac  were  leading  it  to  ruin,  why  did 
he  lend  them  the  dead-weight  of  his  name  and  influence,  by  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James's  dur- 
ing their  Administrations  I  Why  did  he  not  act  as  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  then  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  acted,  on 
Prince  Polignac  himself  being  appointed  prime  minister — resign 
his  situation? 

' 7 

*  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  precious  piece  of  Jesuitism  of  the 
Prince  himself.  The  Piret  de  la  Foi  took  this  name,  as  we  have  already  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,  (North  British  Review,  vol.  ii.,  p.  594,)  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  not  Jesuits,  and  to  enter  France  under  a  false  name,  and  under  false  pre- 
teneee.  Polignac  states  tiiat  the  Jesuits  took  this  oltM  (and  many  more  too,)  which 
is  not  considered  very  respectable,  but  he  does  not  say  why  they  did  so. — P.  198. 
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M.  de  Polignac  then  became  minister,  and  was  installed  on 
the  8th  of  August  1829 ;  on  the  8th  of  August  1830  Louis 
Philippe  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  French  1  Pretty  quick 
work.  But,  says  M.  de  Polignac,  this  was  owing  to  the  unfair 
conduct  of  the  opposition ;  the  men  who  undertook  the  govem- 
ment  were  all  unKnown  as  ministers — ^they  had  a  right  to  be 
judged  from  their  acts ;  the  President  of  the  Council  (mat  is  M. 
de  Polignac  himself,)  was  pointed  out  as  an  enemy  to  the  char- 
ter ;  "  an  enemy !  no ;  a  disapprover  1  yes." — (p.  244.)  But 
then  his  acts  I  judge  of  him  by  tnem  I  It  is  exactly  thus  that  all 
suspicious  characters  declaim  against  the  unfairness  of  the  police. 
Any  one  unknown  may  pass  unmolested  along  a  thoroughfare 
crowded  with  people,  ana  even  stop  to  look  at  a  jeweller's  or 
goldsmith's  window;  but  the  moment  a  poor  iimocent  being, 
who  has  nothing  against  him  but  his  character,  happens  to  walk 
after  an  elderly  lady  leaving  a  bank,  or  to  cast  a  look  at  a 
money  changers  shop,  the  police  is  upon  him,  without  waiting 
for  a  pocket  picked  or  for  a  pane  of  glass  broken.  What  an  in- 
justice !  Then  M.  de  Polignac  very  cleverly,  as  he  thinks, 
mixes  up  together  the  two  sets  of  colleagues  he  had — ^those  who 
were  with  him  before  he  was  president  o{  the  council  or  prime 
minister,  and  those  who  were  his  colleagues  afterwards.  If  un- 
known as  ministers,  (which  was  not  the  case  with  all  the  second 
set  of  them,)  they  were  all  very  well  known  as  public  men,  and 
as  such,  the  nation  had  ground  enough  for  condemning  them 
without  farther  trial.  Can  we  doubt  the  line  which  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  will  take  when  he  becomes  Premier? 

We  shall  not  inflict  on  our  readers  the  biography  of  aU  M.  de 
Polignac's  coUea^iies ;  but  to  show  the  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  life  m  some  of  them  is  far  from  unimportant.  His 
first  administration  consisted  of  himself,  and  Messrs.  Labpur- 
donnaye,  Bourmont,  Chabrol,  Courvoisier,  Montbel  and  Kigny. 
The  last  of  them,  appointed  in  his  absence,  reftised,*  and  was 
succeeded  by  De  Haussez,  who  is  not  unknown  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  whom  little  more  can  be  said.  M.  de  Montbel  was  a 
follower  of  Yill^le,  and  one  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  the  mis- 
sionaries— ^that  is  to  say  the  Jesuits, — ^but  a  moderate  man,  far 
from  approving  of  the  violent  measures  which  were  adopted  in 
July  1830,  to  which  he  agreed  more  from  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
weakness  for  the  king  than  from  conviction.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  MM.  de  Chabrol  and  Courvoisier  resigned  their 


*  It  is  but  jostioe  to  Prince  Poliffnac  to  state,  that  M.  de  Rigny  sent  him  a 
letter  before  leaving  Paris,  of  which  M.  de  (^enonde,  tiie  editor  of  the  C^azeUe  de 
Franee,  was  the  bearer,  expressing  his  willingness  to  join  an  Administntion 
formed  by  the  Prince. 
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places,  thinking  that  if  the  elections  were  un&yoarable,  the  Ad- 
ministration ou^ht  to  retire,  he  wonld  have  resigned  if  he  had 
dared.  Chabroland  Courvoisier  themselves,  proved,  by  retiring, 
that  they  were  honest  Royalists,  not  prepai^ed  to  forswear  them- 
selves for  the  support  of  a  stupid  minister  of  a  still  more  stupid 
monarch.  The  real  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Administration 
were  represented  by  Polignac,  Bourmont,  and  Labourdonnaye. 

Bourmont  was  an  old  emigrant,  who,  in  Scotland,  had  become 
a  fiivourite  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  then  an  exile,  and  who  had 
carried  on  the  war  of  a  banditti  against  the  French  EepublicanS| 
with  whom  afterwards  he  made  his  peace.  He  then  became  a 
worshipper  of  Napoleon ;  but,  suspected  of  insincerity,  he  was 
arrested:  after  two  years'  imprisonment,  he  escapea  to  Por- 
tugal. Later  still,  he  became  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  but,  in 
1814,  was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  homage  to  Louis  XVllL  He 
was  with  Ney  when  that  unfortunate  Marshal  determined  on 

^*oin]ng  Napoleon.  Bourmont  commanded  a  corps  at  the  com- 
>ats  if^ch  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  but  he  deserted  to 
the  enennr  the  day  before  this  decisive  defeat  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  evidence,  which  the  accusea  firmly  de- 
clared fake,  that  Marshal  Ney  was  condemned  to  death.  Bour- 
mont had  afterwards  a  command  in  the  army  which  invaded 
Spain  in  1823,  and  was  lastly  chosen  for  his  minister-at-war  by 
Poli^ac.  Labourdonnaye  had  ever  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Boun)ons,  been  the  constant  leader  of  that  fraction  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  for  which  Fouch6  had  invented  the  name  of 
ultnu.  He  had  served  in  the  Royalist  armies  against  the  Be- 
public,  had  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  served 
nim  too;  but,  since  1815,  he  had  opposed,  with  unparalleled 

E^rtinacity  and  virulence,  all  the  administrations  alike  as  too 
beral,  and  attacked  all  the  liberals  as  revolutionists  and  moved 
by  the  worst  motives.  The  violence  of  Labourdonnaye,  added 
to  his  limited  talents  for  administration,  according  to  M.  Polig- 
nac, rendered  him  a  very  troublesome  and  not  very  useftd  col- 
leagoe.  On  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  a  president 
of  the  council,  being  carried  in  the  affirmative  in  the  cabinet, 
Labourdonnaye,  who  had  always  objected  to  such  an  office,*  re- 


*  It  is  aaid  that  Labourdonnaye  had  •»  Tery  poor  opinion  of  M.  de  Polignae's  fit- 
neti  for  office  ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  oouncily  hut  to 
the  perwn  for  Whom  he  saw  the  place  was  intended,  that  he  objected.  Alluding 
to  the  desperate  measures  which  he^perceived  M.  de  Polignac  was  determined  to 
ittemnt  to  carry,  and  to  the  great  influence  that  the  place  of  president  would  kitv 
um  above  his  ooUeaBMa,  li^lftM^ited  to  have  said— ^<  When  I  stake  my  head  on 
Ihe  game>  I  want  to  hold  the  «aral  myself." 
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signed.  It  is  not  worth  entering  into  details  respecting  all  th& 
persons  who  succeeded  him,  Courvoisier,  and  ChabroL  These 
were  Guemon-Rainville,  Chantelauze,  Baron  Capelle,*  and  Pey- 
ronnet.     The  latter,  however,  deserves  to  be  well  known. 

On  his  father  falling  a  victim  to  the  Revolution,  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet  emigrated ;  but  he  soon  re-entered  France,  and  became 
a  barrister — ^more  famous,  like  our  Irish  Attorney-General,  for  hi« 
pugnacious  propensities,  than  for  his  law  or  eloquence.  M™®. 
du  Cayla  f  having  lost  a  suit  in  the  first  instance,  but  won  it  on, 
appeal,  owing  not  lo  the  professional  assistance,  but  to  some 
oth^r  power  of  M.  Pe3rronnet,  was  instrumental  in  making  a 
minister  of  him  on  the  second  fall  of  Richelieu  in  1821.  He 
continued  minister  with  Villfele  till  1828.  He  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  on  three  occasions — 1st,  As  representative  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  very  powerful,  he  pressed  on  the  Legislature 
(in  April  1825)  the  adoption  of  the  law  on  sacrilege,  by  which 
"  whoever  was  convicted  of  profanation  of  the  Host  was  to  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  then  suffer  death;"  for,  2&  the  sup^ 
porters  of  this  barbarous  law  said,  a  person  guilty  ^f  such  an  act 
was  guilty  of  deicide !  I  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an  a^A^-r 
isiical  word  ever  being  used  before,  we  believe.  It  was  on  that 
occasion  that  one  of  the  most  violent  and  most  intolerant  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Jesuits — ^M.  de  Bonald — said,  that  "  to  put  to 
death  a  man  guilty  of  this  crime,  was  sending  him  before  his 
natural  judge," — a  sanguinary  maxim,  as  was  observed  by  the 
now  Duke  Pasquier,  equivalent  to  the  order  of  the  inquisitor  to 
the  soldiers  who  were  murdering  the  poor  Albigenses,  but  who 
were  not  certain  of  putting  to  death  those  only  who,  even 
according  to  the  inquisitor's  maxims,  deserved  it :  "  Kill  away  1 
kiU  !  God  will  select  those  who  belong  to  him."  Then,  2d,  M.  de 
Peyronnet  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  a  law — the  particular 
favourite  of  the  same  Bonald — for  the  re-introduction  of  primo- 
geniture— of  all  other  civil  laws  the  one  unquestionably  the  most 
obnoxious  to  the  French,  who,  moreover,  on   that  particular 


^  This  gentleman  is  not  a  6aron,  but  his  family  name  was  Baron,  Montgaillard, 
Hiit,  de  France,  for  1829,  August  8th.  He  never  signed  <<  baron, "  as  others  do  in 
France  who  have  the  right  to  a  title,  and  never  was  styled  baron  either  in  the  pre- 
liminary acts,  or  in  the  judgment  pronounced  against  him  by  the  Court  of  Peers. 

f  Mme.  du  Cayla  was  the  mistress  of  Louis  XVIII.  She  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  though  no  longer  young  (being  bom  in  1784),  she  was  still  good-look- 
ing, extremely  agreeable  and  accomplished.  She  was  a  great  suppoii;er  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  second  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  The  Comte  d^Artois 
reconciled  his  religious  scruples  with  the  deference  which  he  professed  to  a  person 
whatook  advantage  of  her  intimacy  with  the  king  his  brother  for  advancing  the  pious 
interests  of  himself  and  party,  by  looking  not  to  the  means  but  to  the  end. 
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occasion^  detested  it  the  more,  as  they  looked  upon  it,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  a  triumph  of  the  Jesuits.*  The  third  time 
that  M.  Peyronnet  distinguished  himself,  during  his  first  adminis- 
tration, was  on  introducing  that  bill  against  the  press  which 
roused  even  the  Academy  to  petition  against  it.  Such  a  bill  would 
never  have  passed  under  any  circumstances,  but  what  tended 
more  than  anything  to  its  being  withdrawn  was  an  article  in  its 
defence,  which  M.  de  Peyronnet  caused  to  be  published  in  the 
MonUeur.  Among  other  expressions  of  praise,  that  project  of 
law  was  designated  as  ^^  a  law  of  justice  and  of  love."  Tlie  ludi- 
crous effect  of  these  words  on  such  an  occasion  was  enhanced  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  taken  from  Demaistre,  the  most 
determined  champion  that  the  Jesuits  ever  had,  not  inferior  even 
to  Bonald,  who  used  them  in  his  Soirees  de  Saint  Peterebaurg^ 
when  praising,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  the  punishment  of  death 
and  the  dignity  of  hanmnen. 

This  was  the  man  chosen  as  a  colleague  by  M.  de  Polignac, 
and  intrusted  with  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department,  when  two 
well  known  but  honest  royalists  felt  it  impossible  to  support  the 
extreme  measures  that,  in  his  crasse  ignorance,  the  Pnnce  was 
dishonestly  concocting.  Bourmont  having  sailed  to  command 
the  forces  directed  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  place  of  minis- 
ter-at-war  was,  ad  interim^  filled  by  PoUgnac  himself  who  found 
no  one  he  could  rely  upon  for  the  office.  And  now,  when  the 
life  and  miracles  of  his  most  influential  colleagues  are  known, 
will  any  one  hesitate  in  admitting  that  the  French  people  had 
very  ^ood  ground  for  refusing  to  trust  to  a  ministry  composed 
of  sudi  members?  Accordingly,  the  Chambers  declared,  that 
so  long  as  such  advisers  were  preferred  by  the  Crown,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  could  not  support  the  executive.  The 
people  having  elected  a  majority  of  members  in  opposition,  the 
ministiy^  pre/erring  themselves  to  the  nation^  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1830,  dissolved  the  Commons  before  they  had  met — ^that  is  to  say, 
annulled  the  elections,  for  the  House  not  having  met  as  yet,  it 
was  not  a  House,  and  could  not  be  dissolved — and,  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  they  altered  the  law  of  election^  taking  their  fi'anchise 
£rom  several  thousand  voters  all  over  France,  because  they  had 
voted  as  they  liked.  Then,  on  the  strength  of  an  article  of  the 
charter  (the  14th^)  which  authorised  the  kmg  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  by  proclamation,  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, crushing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  ordering  the  exe- 


*  **  The  synteni  of  M.  Bonald  re-acted  most  fiercely  against  the  congregation  (t.  <., 
the  Jemiit»)  and  the  nobility.  No  doubt  the  ministers  as  yet  adopted  it  but  partially  ; 
bvt  the  king  was  for  it  all,  as  it  was  the  pUn  of  the  Jesuits."— Lacretbllb,  li^t- 
tamratitntf  chap.  83. 
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cation  of  a  law  which  had  been  solemnly  repealed,  and  enforcing 
the  censorship.  The  ministry  consisted,  at  the  time  that  the  or- 
donnances  were  passed,  (Sunday,  July  25th,  1830,)  of  M.M.  Po- 
lignac,  Chantelauze,  Haussez,  Peyronnet,  Montbel,  Guemon- 
Bainville,  and  Capelle ;  Bourmont  being  absent.     * 

We  are  not  gomg  to  enter  into  the  nistory  of  these  transac- 
tions more  than  is  requisite  to  judge  of  the  work  before  us.  It 
seems  that  all  the  ministers,  at  one  time  or  other,  doubted — some 
the  justice,  others  the  policy,  others  the  expediency,  others  again 
the  necessity,  of  publishing  the  ordminances  of  July — every  one  of 
them,  except  PoHgnac,  had  some  doubt  of  some  sort.  He  and  the 
king  never  had  any ;  the  enormous  difficulties  which  every  man 
of  common  sense  foresaw,  were  above  their  poor  comprehensions. 
Both  bent  on  their  own  destruction,  could  not  bear  to  have  their 
eyes  opened,  and  both  most  unscrupulously  deceived,  allies,  am- 
bassadors, public  creditors — ^Mends  and  K)es  equally — declaring 
that  no  coup  cCitat  was  intended.*  That  the  other  ministers  should 
have  yielded  is  no  doubt  surprising ;  but  that  M.  Peyronnet  should 
have  given  in,  is  what  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  what 
is  almost  incredible  even  now.  During  his  imprisonment  at 
Ham,  after  1830,  this  ex-minister  published  a  small  collection  of 
essays,  entitled  "  Pensees  d'un  Prisonnier,"  with  a  motto  from 
Matthew  xxv.,  35,  (from  the  Vulgate,  "  in  carcere  eram :"  but/ 
V.  36  in  our  version,  "  I  was  in  prison.")  Those  penaies  are  not, 
however,  those  of  a  prisoner,  masmuch  as  they  were  written 
when  the  author  was  not  only  out  of  prison,  but  most  active  in 
sending  thither  as  many  as  he  could — some  not  to  come  out  but 
to  moimt  the  scaffold,  not  unfr^quently  for  political  offences. 
The  title,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  motto,  is  a  delusion  and  a 
mockery.  Among  other  essavs  therein  included,  is  one  which 
first  appeared  in  the  journal  of  the  Jesuits,  "  FUnivers,"  on  May 
29th,  1830, — ^not  quite  two  months  before  the  ordonnances — 
headed,  ^^  Les  coups  d'Etat,"  and  ten  days  after  the  writer  had 
taken  office  and  succeeded  to  one  of  the  two  ministers,  (Chabrol 
and  CourvOisier,)  who  resigned  because  they  were  for  modifying 
the  Government  and  yielmng  to  the  country,  rather  than  hav- 
ing recourse  to  violent  and  illegal  measures.  Peyronnet  there 
says,  among  other  things : — 

^^  It  is  not  enough  that  a  coup  cTStat  be  necessary — of  that  secret 
and  imperceptible  necessity  which  discovers  itself  sometimes  to  a  few 
persons,  by  doubtful  and  almost  invisible  signs.  Nothing  less  will  do 
than  a  manifest,  striking,  undeniable  necessity,  which  overcomes  all 


*  There  was,  howeyer,  one  friend  to  whom  the  whole  scheme  wm  mireservAdly  oom- 
monieated — ^that  was  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope. — LACRETELLBy  ReaauraHorif  chap.  40. 
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doubts  hj  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its  reality.  This  necessity 
gives  a  right  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the  universal  conviction  lends 
that  consent  which  gives,  or  at  least  facilitates,  success.  But  success 
is  the  most  indispensable  condition  of  a  coup  (TeUtt,  However  lawfiil 
the  end — ^however  well  taken  the  measures  of  execution — ^I  can  only 

see  an  error  if  success  does  not  follow In  this  sort  of 

a£&irs  one  must  not  do  but  what  he  is  absolutely  bound  to  do,  and 
one  is  bound  to  attempt  only  what  he  can  do.*  If  the  attempt  is  not 
indispensable,  one  has  no  right  to  try ;  and  no  one  is  in  duty  bound 
to  attempt  what  is  not  possible." 

A  man  who  has  written  this,  has  he  not  signed  his  own  con- 
demnation for  joining  the  attempt  of  Polignac  t 

As  to  Polignac  himself,  he  has  no  excuse  whatever.  Not 
only  was  there  no  nec&sity  for  the  ordotinancesy — ^not  only  had  he 
omitted  doing  all  he  could  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  measures, 
but  he  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  that  purpose.  His 
apology  on  this  head  is  the  most  pitiftil  exhibition  that  ever  even 
he  made  of  himself.    Who  could  nave  foreseen  it?  is  his  excuse. 

^'  The  evil  which  threatened  France  was  certainly  deeper  than  I 
had  conceived ;  and  had  I  suddenly  seen  into  futurity,  I  should  have 
insisted,  since  I  was  forced  to  continue  one  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  King  should  have  withdrawn  into  the  Yend^,  where 
the  ordonnances  would  have  been  signed." — ^P.  294. 

It  is  difficult  to  hear  a  Frenchman  utter  such  sentiments,  and 
not  use  intemperate  words  in  exposing  his  cruel  coolness  in  re- 
gretting that  ne  did  not  kindle  a  war  to  the  knife  in  his  own 
country — ^that  he  did  not  expose  it  to  the  degradation  of  foreign 
interference  in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Then  he  con 
tinues  to  say  that  he  could  not  foresee  that  the  troops  mi^ht  re- 
ftise  slaughtering  their  countrymen,  that  he  would  have  blushed 
to  reckon  on  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  This  really  shows 
more  and  more  how  true  was  the  opinion  expressed  of  him  by 
one  of  the  aid-de-camps  of  Marmont,  when  the  fighting  between 
the  people  and  the  troops  had  already  continued  for  some  time. 
This  aiS-de-camp  (his  name  was  Larue)  informed  Poli^ac  that 
the  aflPair  became  more  and  more  serious,  the  troops  having  shown 
symptoms  of  joining  the  people.  "  Well,"  answered  Polignac 
with  great  eangfroidj  "  if  such  be  the  case,  you  must  order  the 
troops  to  be  fiied  on."  The  poor  aid-de-camp,  astounded  at  such 
ignorant  ferocity,  came  out  ot  the  room  exclamiing,  ^^  Alas  I  alas ! 
our  prime  minister  does  not  understand  French." 

M.  de  Polignac  struggles  hard  to  persuade  the  world  that  he 

*  Cest  one  sorte  d^afikires  oii  I'on  ne  peat  que  ce  que  Ton  [doit,  et  oii  I'on  ne 
dott  mtee  que  oe  que  I'on  pent.  Tant  que  l^trepriae  n'est  pas  indispensable 
on  n'a  pas  le  droit ;  tant  qu'eUe  n'est  pas  possible  il  n'y  a  pas  de  devoir. 

VOL.  III.      NO.  V.  K 
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liad  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  overcome  opposition,  by  pre- 
paring himself  to  overcome  any  resistance.  As  minister  at  war 
It  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  But  that  he  did  not  do  it,  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  judmng. 
His  colleague,  M.  de  Montbel,  in  a  protest  which  he  sent  n:om 
Vienna  (whidier  he  had  safely  escaped)  to  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Peers,  speaks  as  follows  :t— 

*'  I  regret  that  the  want  of  precautions  which  the  state  of  aflairB 
required,  has  encouraged  a  struggle  which  was  to  end  so  fatally. 
These  precautions  depended  not  on  me ;  I  could  only  energetically  press 
them  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  them,  and  I  have  nodiing 
to  reproach  myself  with  in  this  respect.  We  were  told  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  that  all  military  measures  were  tak^n,  that  the  guards  and 
numerous  troops  were  ready  to  put  down  resistance.  I  do  not  know 
what  £i.tal  error  gave  room  to  assertions  so  widely  at  variance' with 
truth ;  they  inspired  us  with  the  confidence  that  all  attempts  to  resist 
would  be,  if  not  easily  prevented,  easily  defeated." 

M.  de  Montbel  must  have  known  what  Prince  Polignac  had 
promised,  and  what  he  had  asserted  before  the  Revolution,  and 
as  he  (Montbel)  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  members  of  the 
government  in  resisting  the  struggle,  which  he  witnessed  from 
beginning  to  end,  he  is  the  best  witness  possible,  as  well  as  the 
best  judge,  how  far  the  assertions  of  Polignac  were  at  variance 
with  truth.  The  question  is'not  merely,  whether  M.  de  Polignac 
had  prepared  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  struggle  *?  The  event 
proved  that  he  had  not ;  yet  he  has  the  poor  excuse,  and  a  very 
poor  one  indeed  it  is  in  such  affairs,  that  he  could  not  foresee 
this  and  that.  The  real  question  as  between  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues  is :  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  tell  us,  tnat  you  had 
made  certain  preparations  to  meet  certain  contingencies,  when, 
after  all,  it  turned  out  that  you  had  not  made  them  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  M.  de  Montbel  is  so  overwhelming,  that  we  cannot 
even  pity  Polignac  on  the  score  of  stupidity. 

The  two  last  chapters  of  the  work  of  M.  de  Polignac  are  on 
the  French  Bevolution  of  1830,  and  its  principles,  and  on  the 
theories  of  ^vemment  that  are  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  With  respect  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  to  the 
government  which  sprang  from  it,  we  were  prepared  to  find  M, 
de  Polignac  prejudiced,  and  therefore  unfair,  but  we  confess 
before  we  reaa  this  work  we  did  not  believe  him  so  malicious  and 
un^atefrd.  By  trying  to  expose  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  France  and  of  Europe, 
by  enaeavouring  to  excite  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  a  party 
in  France  wliich  the  present  government  restrains  with  difficulty 
from  propa^ting  in  foreign  countries  with  fire  and  sword  the 
principles  of  government  which  M.  de  Polignac  opposes  with  so 
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mnch  Tehemenc^,  he  shows  himself  devoid  of  all  feelings,  not  only 
of  patriotism,  but  of  common  honesty.  ^  The  government  of 
3vij^  he  says,  ^^  would  not  dare  to  undertake  alone  such  a  con* 
quest  as  that  of  Algiers," — (P.  347.)  It  is  not  as  yet  very  clear 
what  France  has  sained  by  that  conquest :  what  it  loses  yearly 
in  men  and  money  is  not  doubtftd.  And  how  did  M.  de  Polignac 
succeed  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  all  foreign  countries — and 
especially  of  Gteat  Britain— when  he  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Africa!  9y  having  recourse  to  such  deUberate  falsehoods,  mean 
subterfuges,  and  deceitful  promises,  as  are  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  of  a  real  statesman.  He  avoided  to  write  what  he 
had  positively  engaged  to  write,  by  saying,  for  instance,  that  the 
letter  would  be  written  in  a  week,  then  by  saying  to  our  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  that  he  was  going  to  have  it  delivered  to  our  Go- 
vemment  by  his  ambassador  here,  and  instructing  his  ambassador 
in  London  to  promise  Lord  Aberdeen  that  a  note  was  going  to 
be  delivered  to  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  so  on.  Tnese  are 
tricks  too  paltry  and  too  Jesuitical  for  a  gentleman  to  be  proud 
of:  and  though  we  may  laugh  or  feel  indignant  at  our  negociar 
tors  having  been  duped,  we  can  feel  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  duplicity  of  a  man  who  deceived  them  by  such  low 
tricks  of  vulgar  cunning.  It  suits  ill  such  a  person  to  write 
grandly  about  the  high  principles,  the  noble  views,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  action,  which  are  denied  to  a  government  like  that  of 
Louis  Philippe :  It  suits  particularly  ill  for  Prince  Polignac,  de- 
feated by  five  or  six  thousand  raggamuffins  of  Paris,  and  saved  by 
the  firmness  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  to  speak  as 
he  does  of  the  present  Government  of  France, 

'^  as  bom  weak  and  timid,  like  a  person  bom  blind  or  lame,  and 
which,  being  unable  to  alter  its  nature,  will  live  and  die  oppressed  by 
its  infirmities."— (P.  342.) 

The  Government  that  saved  Polignac  from  the  scaffold,  and 
which,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  restored  him  to  Kberty,  was 
not  either  weak  or  timid — ^nor  was  it,  we  must  repeat,  mean  as  is 
the.  man  who  thus  attacks  it  after  having  accepted  so  many  fa- 
vours from  it — ^among  others  his  own  life.  And  this  forces  us  to 
sav,  that  M.  de  PoBmac  shows  himself  anything  but  noble- 
minded  and  princely  m  his  ideas.  He  hates  intensely  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  of  whom  he  speaks,  however,  with  cold  respect 
and  faint  praise.  On  one  occasion  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  record  how  Chateaubriand  subscribed  one  hundred  francs  to 
LafBtte's  monument,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who,  when 
Chateaubriand  threw  up  the  embassy  of  Eome  on  Polignac  being 
appointed  Minister,  lent  him  ten  thousand  francs  which  he  then 
wanted.   ^^  Had  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Restoration,  as  he  had 
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done  on  former  occasionsy^  says  the  generous  Prince,  "  that  sum 
would  not  have  been  refused  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand."  How 
princely  are  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  stoops  to  publish  former 
acts  01  generosity,  if  true  I  And  these  are  the  preux  chevaliers 
who  are  to  take  back  the  son  of  St  Louis  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheims  I 

For  this  is  evidently  M.  de  Polignac's  hope.  There  are  two 
sources  of  government,  legitimacy  and  sovereignty  of  the  people : 
the  latter  nas  never  succeeded,  (says  the  Pnnce,  with  as  much 
boldness  as  truth),  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  principle  "  repelled  by 
European  society :  the  nations  applauded  when  it  fell,"  (p.  369.) 
It  is  therefore  clear  to  him  that  the  other  must  prevail.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  with  respect  to  religion.  France  is  ignorant 
of  the  wants  of  our  times.  The  movement  of  our  age  is  towards 
Catholicism,  (p.  375)  :  as  to  Protestantism,  it  is  done  up.  Now, 
we  have  only  to  follow  up  these  two  principles,  and  as  res  per 
quas  causae  nascitur  per  easdem  dissotvitury  we  have  only  to  re- 
establish the  Jesuits,  which  will  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  philosophism,  when  of  course  Protestantism  will  fall,  and 
then  we  shall  all  be  happy  and  merry  with  a  despotic  prince 
and  the  Pope,  as  our  forefathers  were  in  the  tenth  century. 

This  may  appear  very  absurd,  and  yet  it  is  the  right  way  to 
go  to  work.  Luckily,  lor  the  good  of  the  world,  the  Polignacs 
go  on  too  fast,  and  they  cause  a  reaction ;  but  there  is  so  much 
tenacity  and  unity  in  the  movements  of  Catholicism,  that  al- 
though  the  serpent  gets  scotched  it  is  far  from  crushed,  and  it 
soon  creeps  on,  with  its  head  low  at  first,  but  gradually  raising  it. 
The  connexion  between  despotism  and  Cathoheism,  such  as  it  has 
been  after  the  Council  of  Trenty  is  evident,  and  made  visible  both  by 
theory  and  practice.*   •The  Pope,  above  the  councils,  above  the 


*  The  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  at  present  eonstituted,  are  utterly  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  either  civil  or  religious,  inconsistent  with  the  libei-ty  of  the 
press,  and  adverse  to  toleration.  Those  who  deny  these  truths,  are  either  completely 
ignorant  of  those  tenets,  or  are  wilfully  wrong.  Cardinal  Pacca  wrote  by  special 
order  of  the  reigning  Pope,  on  the  16th  of  August  1832,  to  Lamennais  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — ^*  The  principles  of  L*  Avenir,^^  a  journal  to  which  Lamennais  contri- 
buted, *<  on  liberty  ofworthip  and  on  the  liberty  ofthepres*^  which  have  been  treated 
of  and  pushed  so  far  by  that  journal,  are  equally  reprehensible  ;"  tiiat  is  as  much 
as  civil  and  political  liberty,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Cardinal  a  few 
lines  before,  *'  and  opposed  to  the  doctrines,  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  the 
Church.  His  Holiness  has  been  equally  surprised  and  sorry  at  this ;  for,  if  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  prudence  advises  to  tolerate  them  as  a  lesser  evil,  such  doc- 
trines can  never  be  presented  by  a  Catholic  as  good  and  desirable."  The  Pope 
himself,  on  the  previous  day,  had  issued  a  letter  to  all  the  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  proclaiming,  ex'  eathefirdf  the  same  doctrines.  Here  are  some  of  ihe 
original  passages.  After  having  charged  all  tolerant  men  with  indifferentitm,  he 
pn^eeds  in  the  following  words  : 

<<  Atque  ex  hoc  putidissimo  indifferentismi  fonte  absurda  ilia  fluit  ac  erronea  sen- 
tentia  seu  potius  deliramentum,  asserendam  esse  ac  vindicandam  cuilibet  libertatem 
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bishops,  above  the  canons,  is  a  despot,  unrestrained  by  assemblies, 
by  anstocracy,  and  by  law :  he  has,  as  a  standing  army,  the  religi- 
ous orders,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  ready  to  defend 
this  neo-catholicism  any  where,  on  any  emergency,  and  to  propa- 
gate and  support  its  claims  wifliout  limits.    Can  despotism  have 

coiueieiUia!.  Cui  quidem  pestilentiflsimo  errori  yiam  stemit  plena  ilia,  atque  im- 
moderata  libertas  opinionum,  qua  in  8i|CT8e  et  civilis  rei  labem  late  ffrassatuTy  die- 
tantibns  per  siunmam  impudentiam  nonnullis,  aliqnid  ex  ea  commodi  in  religionem 
womanare.  At  gucB  pejor  mors  animm  quam  liberku  erroris  ?  inquiebat  Angustiniia. 
Freno  qnippe  omni  adempto,  quo  homines  contineantur  in  semitis  veritatis,  pro- 
ruente  jam  in  praeeeps  ipeorum  natuia  ad  malum  inclinata,  verd  apertum  dicimus 
jmteum  abytn^  e  quo  vidit  Joannes  asoendere  fumum,  quo  obscuratus  est  sol,  locus- 
tis  ex  eo  prodeuntibus  in  vastitatem  terrae-.  Inde  enim  animomm  immutationes, 
iode  adolesc^itium  in  deteriora  oorruptioy  inde  in  popnlo  sacrorum,  rerumque  ae 
legnm  sanctiasimarum  contemptus,  inde  uno  verbo  pestis  rei  publicae  prae  qualibet 
capitalior,  cilm  experientia  teste  vel  a  prima  aUtiquitate  notum  sit,  cmtates,  quae 
0|Ribu8y  imperio,  glorili  flsoruire,  hoe  uno  malo  ooneitiBse,  Ubertate  immoderate  opi- 
monumy  lioentia  concionum,  rerum  novandarum  cupiditate. 

**  Hue  spectat  deterrima  ilia,  ac  nunquam  satis  exsecranda  et  detestabilis  libertas 
artis  librarise,  ad  scripta  quselibet  edenda  in  Yulgus,  quam  tanto  convicio  audent 
nonnulli  efflagitare  ac  promovere.  Perhorrescimusy  venerabiles  Fratres,  intuentes 
quibus  monstris  doctrinarum,  seu  potiiis  quibus  errorum  portentis  obruamur,  quae 
longd  ac  late  ubique  disseminantur  ingenti  librorum  multitudine,  libellisque  et  scrip- 
tis  mole  quidem  exiguis,  maliti&  tamen  permagnis,  h  quibus  maledictionem  egres- 
sam  lUacrymamur  super  fadem  terrae.  Sunt  tunen^proh  dolor  !  qui  eo  impudentife 
abripiantor,  ut  asserant  pugnaciter  banc  errorum  colluviem  inde  prorumpentem 
satis  cumulate  compensari  ex  libro  aliquo,  qui  in  hac  tanta  pravitatum  tempestate 
ad  religionem  ac  veritatem  propugnandam  edatnr.  Nefias  profectd  est,  omnique 
jure  improbatum,  patrari  d«b&  operft  malum  certum  ac  majus,  quia  spes  sit,  inde 
boni  aliquid  habitum  iri.  Numquid  venena  liberd  spargi,  ac  public^  vendi,  com- 
portarique,  imo  et  obbibi  debere,  sanus  quis  dixerit,  quod  remedii  quidpiam 
nabeatur,  quo  qui  utuntur,  eripi  eos  ex  interitu  identidem  contingat  I 

"  C6m  autem  cireumlatis  in  yulgus  scriptis  doctrinas  quasdam  promulgari  aocep- 
erimus,  quibus  debita  erga  prindpes  fides  atque  submissio  labefiictatur,  facesque 
perduellionis  ubique  incenduntur  ;  cayendum  nuoim^  erit,  ne  populi  inde  decepti 
1^  recti  semita  abducantur.  Aninutdvertant  omnes^  non  «fM,  juxta  apostoli  moni- 
tam^potettatem  nisi  a  Deo :  qua  autem  Bunt^  d  Deo  ordinata  sunt  Itaqus  qui  resistit 
potestaHf  Dei  ordinationi  resittit,  et  qui  residunt,  ipsi  eibi  damnatwnem  aequirunt, 
Qnodrca  et  diviaa  et  humana  jura  in  eos  clamant,qui  turpissimis  perduellions 
seditionmnque  machinationibus  I  fide  in  principes  desciscere,  ipsosque  ab  imperio 
deturbare  connituntur.         .        » 

^  Praedara  haec  inmiobilis  subjectionis  in  prindpes  exempk,  quse  ex  sanctissimis 
Christiause  religionis  praeceptis  necessario  profiliscebantur,  detestandam  illorum 
insolentiam  et  improbitatem  condemnant,  qui  projects,  affrenat&que  procads 
libertatis  cupiditate  cBstuaates,  toti  in  eo  sunt,  ut  pura  quaeque  principatuum  labe- 
factent,  atque  oonvellant  servitutem  sub  libertatis  spede  populis  illaturi.  Hue 
sand  celestissima  deliramenta,  consiliaque  conspiramnt  Waldensium,  Beguardorura, 
Widefitarum,  aliorumque  hujusmodi  filiorum  Belial,  qui  humani  generis  sordes  ac 
dedecora  fiiere,^  meritd  idcirco  ab  Apostolica  hac  Sede  toties  anathemate  confixi. 
Neo  alia  profeeto  ex  causa  omnes  vires  intendunt  veteratores  isti,  nisi  ut  cum 
Lnthero  orantes  gratuiari  sibi  posdnt  liberot  se  esse  ab  omnibus ;  quod  ut  £Aciliu8 
celeriusque  assequantur,  flagitiosiora  queelibet  audadssim^  aggrediuntur. 

«  Neque  laetiora  et  religioni  et  principatui  ominari  possemus,  ex  eorum  votis,  qui 
EUxsledam  k  regno  separari,  mutuamque  imperii  cum  sacerdotio  coucordiam  ab- 
mmpi  discupiuut.  Constat  quippe,  pertimesci  ab  impudentissimae  libertatis  ama- 
toribus  coneordiam  illam,  quae  semper  rei  et  sacrae  et  civili  iausta  extitit  ac  salu- 
taris. 
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for  an  ally  any  more  powerful  or  better  organized  religious  ^^s- 
tern  ?  Accordingly,  wnerever  and  whenever  the  Catholic  Religion 
and  the  Jesuits  have  trium^ed,  despotism  has  prevailed.  Look 
at  Italy  itself,  at  Spain,  at  Portugal,  at  Spanish  America,  at  Ca^* 
nada,  as  well  as  France,  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  Subject 
to  its  bad  influences,  the  people  of  the  countries  where  this  system 
of  religion  has  long  prevailed,  are  either  unable  to  shake  off  des- 

E)tism  or  have  to  pass  through  the  sanguinary  ordeal  of  anarchy, 
ook  at  the  Engush  and  American  revolution  compared  with 
that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish  America.  Look  at  the  re- 
volution of  1789  in  France,  and  at  that  of  1880,  and  you  will 
see  what  is  a  nation  formed  by  the  Catholicism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  the  Jesuits,  compared  with  a  natV)n  where  that  sys- 
tem is  not  flourishing. 

The  legitimists  in  France  felt  that  they  never  would  be  able 
to  bring  back  despotism  without  the  assistance  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  as  much  as  the  Jesuits  felt  they  never  could  triumph  ex- 
cept by  crushing  the  public  liberties.  Their  alliance  was  visible 
even  to  those  who  wished  to  be  blind.  In  1814,  when  the 
Bourbons  re-entered  France,  the  clergy  immediately  began  to 
think  of  recovering  their  enormous  property  and  the  tithes,  and 
threatened  to  deprive — ^in  some  cases  did  deprive— those  who 
had  purchased  them  of  the  last  consolations  oi  religion  on  their 
death-bed.  The  royalists  were  anxious  to  see  the  Jesuits  re- 
stored to  Prance  as  the  best  support  of  authority.  When  the 
prelates  who  had  protested  agamst  the  Concordat  of  1801,  and 
who  had  lived  in  England,  during  the  triumph  of  Buonaparte,  in 
the  utmost  intimacv  with  the  exiled  Bourbons,  returned  to  France, 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church,  and  not  a  Uttle  influence 
at  court,  were  exacted  and  obtained  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and 
after  having  shown  themselves  greater  Papists  than  the  Pope,  in 
London,  they  repaid  British  hospitality  by  showing  themselves 
more  bitter  against  the  Protestants  than  the  clergy  who  had 
faithfully  stood  by  the  usurper,  whom  England  chiefly  was  instru- 
mental  in  dethroning.  They  returned  from  a  free  country  violent 
against  any  thing  having  the  appearance  of  freedom — especially 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Tne  Protestants  in  the  south  of 
France  were  assassinated  in  the  open  day,  and  it  was  in  the 
English  House  of  Conmions  that  the  descendant  of  a  family 
driven  ftt)m  France  by  the  Catholic  assassins  of  the  preceding 
century — Sir  Samuel  Romilly — appealed  to  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  against  these  atrocities.  The  royalists  alleged,  in 
justification,  that  after  all  they  were  only  Bonapartists  who 
were  murdered.*     D'Argenson  having  ventured  to  say  in  the 

■'     '         ■  ■  ^  -     ■■■■■— ^M^  I  III  I  ■  ■     - -  I  ■ 

*  Lacrbtelle,  RestaurcUion,  chap.  iv.  sub  fin. 
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French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  some  persons  were  deeply 
distressed  '^  at  the  massacre  of  some  Protestants  in  the  south  of 
France,"  was  called  to  order  by  the  decision  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  royalists.  The  assassins  were  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
royalists  endeavoured  to  have  them  amnestied  by  a  law,  and  the 
clergy  not  only  saw  these  abominations  without  disapprobation, 
but  used  their  best  exertions  to  procure,  at  a  future  time,  total 
forgiveness  for  the  murderers.  It  was  at  that  time  that  laws 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  well  as  individual  liberty, 
and  creatmg  military  commissions,  were  passed;  it  was  then 
that  the  proposal  was  made  to  grant  to  religious  corporations  the 
right  of  succession,  as  well  as  oi  receiving  unlimited  donations,  to 
restore  to  them  all  the  national  property  unsold,  to  transfer  to 
them  the  registers  of  births,*  for  it  was  said,   ^^  the  greatest 

flory  of  this  assembly  would  be  to  restore  whatever  was  altered 
y  me  CcnstituanteP 
These  extravagant  allies,  who  formed  what  was  named  the 
chamber  introuvable  of  1815,  were  at  last  put  down  by  the  king 
himself.  Their  opposition  to  his  ministers  was  rabia.  Yillele 
came  into  power.  Then  the  war  against  Spain  was  decided  upon, 
particularly  by  the  influence  of  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
who  was  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  congregation,t  when 
places  were  the  reward  of  the  members  of  that  same  mysterious 
politico-religious  association;  then  the  laws  against  the  press, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  at  last  avowed  themselves, 
were  seen  to  so  hand  in  hand.  And,  as  if  to  show  what  was 
to  be  expected  for  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
coming  to  the  throne,  his  education  was  intrusted  to  that  very 
Montmorency,  to  the  Duke  de  la  Riviire,  (the  same  who  joined 
Polignac  in  the  refiisal  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitutional 
charter  in  1815),  and  to  Bishop  Frayssinous. 

By  showing  too  soon  their  power,  as  well  as  their  inclinations^ 
the  legitimists  and  the  Jesuits  were  overcome  in  1815,  in  1828, 
and  finally  in  1830.  Their  indiscretion  on  the  question  of  educa- 
tion last  year,  has  no  doubt  once  more  exposed  them  to  another 
check.  They  seem  not  dismayed,  however.  Finding  that  the 
civil  power  is  not  disposed  to  give  itself  up  to  them  in  1845,  as 
in  the  times  of  Charles  X.,  they  have  boldly  turned  &om  allies 
of  the  government  into  open  enemies  of  the  ministers  and  of  the 
laws  wnich  they  have  set  at  defiance*  The  attorney-general  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  M.  Dupin,  having  published  a  manual 
of  Droit  EccUsiastique  Frangaisy  a  subject  on  which  he  may  be 

*  This  is  pretty  nearly  what  M.  de  Polignac  thoughto  ught  to  U&ve  been  done  by 
the  ministerN  of  the  Restoration  who  preceded  him,  as  we  observed  above,  p.  1 38. 
t  M.  de  Montmorency.    See  Lacretelle,  Kutaurationy  chap.  x. 
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safely  said  to  be  without  a  competitor  in  Europe,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  owes  his  see  to  Louis  PhiUppe,  has 
anathematized  and  condemned  the  work.  He  has  done  so  by 
appealing  to  bulls  of  popes,  and  to  principles  never  before  re- 
ceived by  the  French  government,  not  only  of  our  own  but  of 
former  times.  The  Council  of  State  has  declared  that  the  Arch- 
bishop has  acted  illegally,  and  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity. Had  this  happened  before  1789,  or  under  Napoleon,  had 
a  bishop  the  courage  to  act  thus  in  Austria,  or  had  ne  dared  so 
much  under  the  Republic  of  Venice,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  thankful  not  to  have  been  sent  to  a  fortress.  But  the 
French  bishops  are  subjects  of  a  free  state,  and  thus  under  the 
protection  of  the  very  laws  which  they  set  at  defiance,  they  do 
not  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
State,  whose  jurisdiction  is  after  all  very  anomalous,  and  whose 
decrees  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  punishment.  The  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  far  from  retracting,  denies  to  the  civil  power  the  right 
of  protecting  their  own  laws,  their  own  attorney-general,  and  the 
inaependence  of  the  crown.  I  acknowledge  no  superior  but  the 
Pope,  says  the  Cardinal.  And  all  the  French  bishops  in  succes- 
sion adhere  to  his  doctrines,  and  claim  the  same  authority  and 
the  same  power.  The  king  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  Pope,  in 
these  bishops'  opinion,  ana  to  the  Pope,  according  to  the  true 
royalist's  opinion,  are  subject  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom.* 
Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment.  These  bishops 
are  not  likely  to  triumph  now,  as  they  are  premature  in  their 
extravagant  pretensions  ;  but  this  shows  what  the  animus  is,  and 
of  what  they  are  capable  under  more  propitious  circumstances. 

With  these  examples  before  their  eyes,  and  when  such  a 
struggle  goes  on  between  the  Catholic  government  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  France,  our  ministers  are  going  to  ask  the 
legislature  to  grant  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  a  fixed  sum  to  be 
applied  to  the  education  of  their  clergy  in  Ireland,  the  govern- 
ment reserving  to  themselves,  as  we  are  told,  no  right  to  mquire 
how  the  sum  so  liberally  afforded  is  to  be  spent,  or  what  doctrines 
are  to  be  taught  in  the  establishment  which  that  money  is  des- 
tined to  support.  We  Protestants  are  going  to  invest  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  with  patronage,  witn 
which  no  Catholic  state  ever  invested  them  independent  of  the 
civil  power,  and  we  do  for  them  what  we  never  thought  of  doing 
for  any  Protestant  communion.f   Of  course  the  Roman  Catholic 

*  Viscount  de  Marcellus  in  1821  asked  the  Pope  how  he  was  to  vote  in  the 
ChjLmber  on  the  question  respecting  the  Concordat,  which,  without  power,  M.  de 
Blacas  had  concluded  at  Rome,  and  which  the  government  could  not  ratify. — 
Lacretelle,  Bettaurationf  chap.  xx. 

t  Lord  Sandon,  in  his  speech  on  the  Maynooth  endowment,  (3d  April  1845)  said, 
that  as  the  Church  of  England  took  her  revenues  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
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prelates  in  Ireland  are  all  loyal  snbjects,  all  devoted  to  the  family 
now  on  the  throne,  all  incapable  of  teaching  or  allowing  to  be 
taught,  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  realm 
and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Our  ministers  of  course 
are  quite  certam  that  all  the  successors  of  the  present  prelates  will 
be  equally  loyal  and  attached  to  the  English  constitution.  Yet 
what  is  now  happening  in  France,  and  what  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  past,  mJght  excite  some  apprehension.  THie  fesh 
bishops  cannot  be  more  loyal  than  the  French  ones ;  might  they 
not  find  it  their  duty  to  inculcate  doctrines  at  variance  with  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  as  understood  by  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  ?  Might  they  not  think  that  the  Pope  is  their  only  supe- 
rior in  all  arairs  which  they  deem  not  subject  to  the  civil  power  ? 
And  are  they  to  have  a  right  of  disseminating  and  teaching  these 
doctrines,  not  only  undisturbed  but  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  fiom  which  they  <Kffer  f  At  this  moment 
we  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  his  Holiness,  to  whom  our 
ministers  act  as  spies,  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  auda- 
city for  centuries  unknown  in  this  reahn,  writes  letters  as  spiri- 
tual chief  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  to  influence  the  political 
conduct  of  British  subjects.  But  suppose  we  were  not  always 
on  such  terms  ?  Suppose  he  found  it  his  dutr  to  direct  doctrines 
to  be  taught  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  England,  with  her 
interest,  with  her  laws,  and  with  her  independence  ?  Suppose 
he  were  to  write  letters,  not  to  discourage  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  but  to  encourage  it  on  reUgious  grounds  ?  Sir  R.  Peel 
thinks,  most  probably,  that  those  who  shall  be  ministers  then  will 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  as  well  as  they  can  ;  he  has  a  majority 
and  is  determined  to  do  what  he  thinks  right  with  his  own  ;  and 
if  he  can  crush  Mr.  O'Connell,  no  matter  what  the  future  con- 
quences  may  be,  he  thinks  he  will  have  ftdfilled  his  duty,  if  not 
to  his  countiy  and  sovereign,  to  himself  and  to  those  officially 
connected  with  him — ^to  whom  alone  his  party  is  now  reduced. 


Ireland,  whilst  the  people  oontinaed  Roman  Catholic,  ^  he  did  not  look  on  the 
question  as  a  simple  one  of  endowment,  but  he  resarded  it  more  in  the  light  of  a 
restitutioii."  Of  course  his  Lordship  will  yote  wr  having  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  those  who  have  plundered 
them ;  that  is,  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  Why  should  we  Scotch  Presby- 
terians, for  instance,  be  condemned  to  make  restitution  to  the  Catholics  for  what 
the  Anglican  Church  enjoys !  It  may  be  very  convenient  and  verv  comfortable 
for  LokI  Sandon  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  Churdi  at  our  expense  ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  the  practice  very  agreeable  or  much  more  honest  than  that  which  renders 
restitntion  requisite. 
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A&T.  Vn. — The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller.  Translated  by 
Sir  Edwakd  Bulweb  Lytton,  Bart. ;  with  a  brief  Sketch 
of  Schillet^e  Life.    2  vols.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1844. 

Exactly  forty  years  ago— a  few  days  will  complete  the  eighth 
lustrum — ^the  small  but  famous  city  of  Weimar  was  startled  by 
the  knell  of  Frederick  Schilleb.  At  nature's  curfew,  which 
Quenched  on  earth  the  poet's  glorioua  fire,  there  was  darkness  in 
tne  chambers  of  every  Grerman  heart.  Amid  the  havoc  of  that 
terrible  period  when  life  was  spilled  like  water,  death,  by  a 
sudden  though  gentle  summons,  called  away  no  nobler  spirit. 
Going  down  to  tne  grave  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  Schiller 
had  luready  woven  the  language  of  his  countiy  in  imperishable 
garlands,  round  sublime  truths  and  beautiful  ideas,  which  huma- 
nity, under  all  its  climes  and  through  all  its  generations,  will 
J)roudly  vindicate  and  fondly  cherish.  Thus  he  nilfiUed  the  two- 
old  mission  of  his,  genius,  to  sing  immortal  strains,  and  glorify 
his  native  ton^e.  For,  hereafter,  when  the  demigods  and  neroes 
of  German  hterature  crowd  the  temple  of  Fame,  apart  with 
their  ivory  sceptres  shall  sit  the  Satumians,— 

"  Ex  fronte  potentes 

Coelicolae,  clarique  bugs  posuere  penates" — 

who  founded  and  stablished  an  empire  of  national  renown,  co- 
extensive even  now  with  the  limits  of  civilization.  Of  them 
Schiller,  though  so  lately  living  among  ourselves,  was  yet  one  of 
the  most  illustrious. 

From  Pope  to  Chaucer,  nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  retrospect  of  England  over  eveiy  field  of  literature.  Could 
architecture  symbolically  represent  tne  trophies  of  mental  energy, 
strength,  and  elegance,  a  cunning  pencil  might  congregate  ii^  a 

Jricture,  typical  or  English  literary  achievements  for  more  than 
bur  centuries,  all  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  world.  So, 
at  least,  we  can  fill  up  to  ourselves  "  the  fi^nzy  of  the  dreamer's 
eye."  But  Pope  was  in  the  tomb  when  Klopstock  published 
"  The  Messiah."  Nobody,  we  presume,  can  doubt  our  implied 
meaning  in  these  words.  The  gauntlet  of  a  fiercer  or  blinder 
enthusiasm  than  our  own  we  can  only  lift  up,  on  the  condition 
that  the  combat  a  toutrance  shall  be  transierred  to  other  lists.' 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  take,  what  to  some  may  appear  a  hard 
and  cold,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rational  and  useftil  survey  of  a 
very  interesting  subject. 
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If  back  from  Elopstock  we  peer  into  preceding  ages,  what  is 
discernible  ?  Let  the  answer  be,  vast  learning,  deep,  and  broad, 
and  fearless  thinkings  an  idioeyncracy  <^  sturdy  independence, 
the  hooded  wisdom  of  sarcastic  allegories,  the  soft  echoes  of  a 
passionate  chiyahy,  the  trumpet  blasts  of  a  rude  but  stout  h^ 
roism.  All  this  we  can  see  and  feel  to  have  existed  without 
coming  a  step  nearer  the  oligect  of  our  inquiry — ^the  existence  of 
a  proper  Grerman  Uterature.  All  this  we  know  to  have  found 
vent  and  expression,  in  sundry  ways,  with  great  force  and  cu- 
rious felicity,  leaving  us  perplexed,  not  aidea  by  this  knowledge, 
to  explain  why  the  culture  was  neglected  of  so  much  natural 
fertiUty.  Luther^s  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Apologue  of 
Reynwi  the  Fox,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  have  little  in 
common,  except  ^e  unquestionable  excellence  of  each,  and  the 
feeling  of  surprise  which  they  combine  to  excite,  that  a  language, 
able  to  be  the  worthy  vehicle  of  such  compo^tions,  instead  of 
pouring  out  in  continuous  streams  the  effiision  of  national  senti- 
ment and  thought,  exhibited  but  a  few  isolated  specimens,  at 
distant  intervals,  of  individual  ability  or  humour. 

The  art  of  printing  itself  educed  no  German  literature.  The 
Reformation,  which  threw  open  the  prison-gates  of  the  mind,  was 
followed  by  no  such  results.  Li  the  cradle-land  of  that  mi^fy 
expurgation,  which  restored  the  soul  to  a  healthful  atmosphere, 
and  of  that  invaluable  discovery  which  bestowed  on  knowledge 
at  once  ubiquity  and  perpetuity,  in  as  far  as  these  attributes  can 
appertain  to  mortality,  there  were  feebler  sijgns,  for  a  long  poiod, 
(n  the  breathing  and  stirring  of  their  legitimate  offirpring,  than 
in  many  other  European  countries. 

Lidisputably  the  parent  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  Ger-« 
many  is  Luther^s  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
dialect  of  Saxony^  The  Bible,  indeed,  came  not  &om  the  pen 
of  Luther.  But  no  writer,  by  an  original  work,  could  then  have 
scattered  abroad  novelties  of  more  dewy  fireshness  than  the  pure 
stores  of  the  glad  tidings  of  God.  They  were  too  truly  original 
writings  for  thousands  of  his  countrym^i.  Old  age  inhaled 
from  mem,  with  its  latest  sighs,  the  softness  of  an  imwonted 
solace,  and  manhood,  for  sterner  purposes,  imbibed  a  new 
strength,  while  by  the  lips  of  boyhood,  chanting  on  the  home- 
ward path  from  school  the  lessons  of  the  day  out  of  the  psalmody 
of  the  Reformer,  were  wafted,  like  the  thisUe-down  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  the  seeds  of  eternal  truth,  to  take  root  in  their  due 
seasons  and  appointed  places.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  from  the . 
date  of  this  momentous  publication  by  Luther,  the  dialect  of 
Saxony  became,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  its  literature,  em- 
phatically  the  language  of  Germany. 

Without  a  smile,  in  the  serious  investigation  of  facts,  we  pass^ 
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from  the  pulpit  to  the  shoemaker^s  stall — ^from  the  enidite  theo- 
l^an  of  W  ittemberg  to  the  illiterate  cobbler  of  Nuremberg. 
l&ns  Sachs,  with  his  medley  in  three  folios  of  ^^  most  admired 
disorder/'  has  as  dear  a  right  of  audience  before  us,  as  any  Dal- 
berg  ever  had  in  the  Courts  of  the  Emperor.  Ignorant  and  an- 
educated,  knowing  nothing  but  his  mother  tongue,  and  that 
much  as  his  mother-wit  gave  it  to  him,  his  multitudinous  verses, 
adapting  themselves  with  equal  facility  to  hvmns  or  comic  tales, 
allegories  or  farces,  were,  at  the  moment  of  their  dissemination, 
far  from  being  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
Caricatures,  cneap  engravings,  and  not  very  scrupulous  ballads 
have  done  in  our  own  day,  what  Hans  Sachs  partially  accom- 
plished by  his  vulfrar  and  forcible  rhymes.  He  habituated  the 
a>ininon  mind  to  L  moving  and  ab4bing  topic  of  the  time- 
inordinately  exa^erated,  ludicrously  misrepresented,  or,  at  the 
best,  coarsely  delineated.  But  still  it  was  the  eminent  theme 
submitted  to  the  iudgment  of  headlong  critic,  in  a  femiUar  and 
vigorous  phraseology,  easily  and  gladly  embraced  alike  by  their 
comprehension  and  their  taste.  His  armoury,  we  have  stated, 
was  of  a  multifarious  description — "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe."  The  stithy  of  Vulcan  frirnished  less  potent 
weapons  for  Achilles.  The  hymn  for  the  hour  of  warming  fer- 
vour—the merry  tale  for  the  winter  evenmg  or  lonely  wayside— 
the  allegory  against  lordly  pppression-the  force  in  undisguised 
ridicule  of  monkish  hypocrisy — ^assaulted  by  turns  the  popular 
breast,  and  took  prisoner  the  popular  sympathy.  It  was  man 
stirring  man— as  the  untutored  animal  cowered  in  the  jungle  of 
semi-barbarism— with  the  roar,  and  the  howl,  and  the  shridc  in- 
telligible  to  their  mutual  condition.  The  cause  and  shape,  the 
influence  and  effect  of  ri^ht  and  wrong  might  have  been,  as  they 
probably  were,  egregiously  distorted  and  aggravated ;  but  living 
as  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  converted  to  nis  doctrines^  prose- 
cuting a  guerilla  warfare  for  his  interest,  and  witnessing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  contest,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  speaking  ta  them  as  he 
would  have  spoken  aloud  in  communing  with  himself,  Hans 
Sachs  was  an  auxiliary,  whose  immediate  value  we  can  hardly 
appreciate,  especially  as  his  three  folios  form,  in  the  estimation 
ox  posterity,  a  rampart  of  exclusion  from  closer  acquaintance 
witn  him,  rather  than  any  monument  of  his  triumphs. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  waned  without  reveahng  any  native 
literature.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  state  or  suppose 
that  the  mind  of  Germany  was  therefore  idle  or  barren.  Her 
universities  were  numerous,  celebrated,  and  crowded.  The  name 
of  Leibnitz  alone  fills  their  halls,  and  lights  up  for  them  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  a  blaze  of  glory.    But  the  sons  of 
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Hermann  were  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of  Varus,  Learn- 
ing and  fashion — ^much  more  truly,  pedantry  and  yanity  banished 
from  their  pompous  sanctuaries  with  contumely  and  disgrace  the 
language  of  the  land.  Despised  in  kingly  palaces — scourged 
out  of  the  schools — ayoided  in  the  ordinary  mtercourse  of  society 
— the  Grerman  muse  wandered  oyer  her  imperial  domains  like  an 
unheeded  stranger,  or  a  lurking  exile.  But  her  yoice  might  still 
be  heard  minglmg  its  melody  with  the  twilight  murmurs  of  the 
Bhine,  or  by  the  steps  which  echo  hollowed  from  the  mountain- 
side, springing  to  ^reet  the  earliest  smile  of  dawn.  Little,  pro- 
bably, did  they,  n^ose  contempt  was  so  harshly  exclusiye,  anti- 
cipate that  ere  Time  was  much  older,  Cinderella,  who  sat  amoi^ 
the  ashes,  and  spoke  with  the  bated  breath  of  menials,  should, 
escaping  from  unnatural  obscurity  and  ill-merited  degradation, 
emerge  royally  apparelled  as  became  her,  assert  the  station  of  her 
birth-ridbt,  and  sway  with  an  authority  which  deepens  and  srows 
firmer  ^^  hour,  tbe  destinies  and  p^ts  of  t£e  enlightened 
intellects  of  manland  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Eyery  body  may  haye  observed,  looking  up  at  the  sky  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  weather,  the  rapidity  of  succession,  and  the 
indiyidual  distinctness,  witli  which  the  stars  seem  to  flash  out 
from  the  darkness.  A  moment  earlier,  the  firmament  is  a  blank ; 
a  moment  later,  the  eye  leaps  from  light  to  li^ht,  coruscating  one 
by  one,  till  the  whole  roof  of  heayen  is  stu&ed  with  the  lamps 
of  night.  So  it  has  been  with  the  literature  of  Germany  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
writers  is  astonishing  and  distracting — ^who  have  invaded  almost 
always  as  conquerors  every  province  of  science  and  every  region 
of  fancy.  We  cannot  recall  a  single  sphere  accessible  to  our  men- 
tal faculties,  which  the  Germans  have  left  unvisited.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  their  enterprise  and  industry  are  incalculable. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinaiy  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  nation  itself  for  the  altitude  and  extent,  the  power  and  beauty 
of  its  literature.    But  it  is  remarkable  to  notice,  and  most  im- 

Eortant  to  watch  the  accelerating  influences  with  which  German 
terature  is  now  operating  among  other  nations,  and,  with  pro- 
digious velocity,  among  ourselves.  Any  scholar-like  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  was,  within  the  recollection  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  re^uroied  in  Britain  as  an  acquirement  of  which 
the  ambitious  student,  or  accomplished  gentleman,  might  boast 
with  pardonable  self-complacency.  In  all  our  princip^  semina- 
ries oi  education,  the  study  of  German  will  henceforward  go  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  French.  We  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
submitted  to  the  ordinary  process  in  this  instance,  by  which 
similar  innovations  have  been  introduced  and  finally  established. 
The  luxurious  embellishment,  without  the  usual  gradations  of 
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progressive  diffusion^  has  become  at  once  a  portion  of  the  neces- 
sary fiimiture  of  an  educated  mind.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so — 
and  heartQj  encourage  such  an  extension  of  the  circle  of  useful 
instruction. 

The  literatore  of  Germany,  in  truth,  has  had  to  contend  with 
some  curious  prejudices,  before  a  permanent  footing  was  secured 
for  it  in  the  public  estimation  of  this  country.  Without  inten- 
tional disrespect  to  many^illustrious  critics,  there  did  appear  to 
be  an  overwhelming  obstacle  in  the  way  of  writing  common 
sense  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  the  infatuation  which  dictated  the 
mischievous  absurdities  of  this  fidse  style,  even  yet  quite  extinct. 
It  was  not  possible  apparently  for  a  German  to  utter  plain  words 
with  a  plain  meaning.  Every  syllable  falling  from  his  lips  was  a 
myth.  There  was  a  sphinx  perpetually  propounding  riddles ;  at 
least  there  was  an  j^Ekunus  perpetually  pretending  to  solve  them. 
A  book,  lucid  as  crystal  pool,  had  nevertheless  a  mystery  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  over  which  it  behoved  the  reader  to  ponder 
with  the  awfid  dubiety  of  a  Peter  Bell. 

"  Is  it  the  moon's  distorted  fiice  ? 
The  ghost-like  image  of  a  cloud  f 
Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed  f 
Is  Peter  of  himself  amid  ? 
Is  it  a  coffin,  or  a  shroud  V* 

But,  if  the  pages  of  the  German  were  the  oracular  leaves  of 
Dodona,  the  explanations  of  the  English  interpreter  were  the 
ravings  of  the  SvbiL  Rational  and  temperate  men  were  posi<- 
tively  panic-struck  by  the  extravagant  hallucinations  which  in- 
fected the  devotees  oi^  such  a  literature,  whose  ^^  brew'd  enchant- 
ments" were  denounced  as  utterly  repugnant 

*'  To  a  well-govem'd  and  wise  appetite.** 

Its  philosoph;^,  in  particular,  was  the  object  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust, diving  into  aoysses  of  perplexing  obscurity,  out  of  which 
were  broi^ht  no  precious  pearls  of  sound  doctrine,  but  muddy 
lumps  of  dark  ana  crude  tneories.  To  follow  this  guidance  was 
to  be  entangled  in,  and  not  extricated  from  the  labjrrinth — 

"  Calidoque  involvitur  undique  fumo ; 
Quoque  eat,  aut  ubi  sit,  picea  ealigine  tectns, 
Nescit." 

In  short,  we  were  made  acquainted  for  a  time  Math  a  kind  of 
composition,  which,  from  its  phraseology  and  manner,  quite  as 
muen  as  from  its  matter,  was  in  popular  judgment  pronounced 
to  be  German,  and  very  little  in  harmony  with  EngUsh  feelings 
and  habits. 
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The  poets  were  the  fiiBt  who  came  to  onr  deliyerance  from 
'these  absurd  misconceptions  of  the  trae  character  of  Grerman 
literature ;  for  the  blame  of  our  ever  having  been  in  error,  we 
repeat,  is  to  be  largely  ascribed  to  sciolists  and  enthusiasts  among 
ourselves.  But  the  universal  language — ^into  which  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  confrudon  of  Babel  spontaneously  fit — ^the  language 
with  which  poetry  fills  the  swelling  heart  and  stirs  the  aspiring 
tM>ul  of  man,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  rightly  understooo. 
The  lyrical  ballads  of  Klopstock,  the  <<  Oberon^  of  Wieland,  the 
^  Faust,"  and  even  the  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea"  of  Goethe,  the 
«  Wallenstein"  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell"  of  Schiller,  burst 
the  fetters  of  prejudice,  and  di^ipated  the  clouds  of  doubt.  A 
new  planet  was  added  to  the  system.  A  young  and  gigantic 
gcion — fresh  from  the  breasts  of  the  mighty  mother — joined  the 
Family  of  Song.  **  Let  us  now,"  it  was  felt,  if  it  was  not  uttered, 
^Het  us  now  take  more  kindly  to  the  German." 

Having  ihus  looked  the  cnii&era  in  the  face,  its  terrors  have 
vanidied,  as  Bellerophon  on  Pe^us  overcame  the  monster  of 
ancient  feble.  There  is  actual^  no  vocation,  humble  or  ex- 
alted in  life,  to  which  the  study  of  German  will  not  bring  infi- 
nitely valuable  assistance.  The  mass  of  information,  apart  alto- 
gether ftKHU  the  speculations  or  reflections  of  the  individual  com- 
pilers, which  has  oeen  accumulated  on  every  topic  of  literary  or 
scientific  intearest,  is  enormous.  It  would  not  be  true  to  amrm, 
that  this  vast  repository  of  erudition  is  as  methodical  in  its  classi- 
fication as  it  is  stupendous  in  its  range.  Dug  out  of  profound 
mines,  or  gathered  from  the  surface — ^plucked  from  bushes  or 
fished  from  unfethomable  depths — these  are  treasures,  which, 
like  Ali  Baba's,  require  not  a  pair  of  scales,  but  a  capacious  mea* 
sure.  From  the  li^aps,  however,  amassed  by  inderatigable  per- 
severance, there  neeos  a  just  discernment  to  select  what  may  be 
becoming  or  necessary,  fascinating  or  impressive.  But  if  to  labo- 
rious and  insatiable  researdi  are  added  acute  and  massive  reason- 
ing— ^ingenious  and  daring  conjecture — loftv  meditation  and  sin- 
cmar  sincerity  of  feding — we  shall  more  rally  be  aware  of  the 
benefits  whicn  may  be  oerived  from  an  intimate  intellectual  alli- 
ance with  the  kindred  descendants  of  our  common  ancestors. 

Impressed  then  with  these  views,  nothing  is  so  gratifying  to 
lis  as  to  see  the  general  mind  of  tiiiis  country  made  more  and 
more  familiar  with  Schiller.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  Grerman 
poet  in  unison  widi  English  hearts.  His  manliness  and  his  ten- 
doraess,  his  magnific^it  thoughts  and  delicate  susceptibilities,  his 
longings  and  repinings,  his  sympathies  and  antipatnies,  the  ear- 
nestness and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  purpose,  all  touch  re- 
Sonsive  chords  in  a  healthy  condition  of  English  character; 
is  spirit  is  nearer  in  affinity  to  ours  than  that  of  any  of  hia 
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countrymen.  His  Grermanj — as  his  mind's  eye  saw  it — ^was*  as 
free  in  thought,  in  speech,  and  in  action,  as  Britain.  What  line* 
in  the  "  mllhehn  Tell"  would  a  Briton  blot !  The  play  has 
again  and  ja^ain  been  proscribed  in  many  theatres  of  Germany. 
Nor  is  it  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  remark,  that  the  fears  of  an 
arbitrary  government  are  in  reality  distorted  reflections  of  the 
desires  of  the  governed,  and  that  the  sentiments,  for  example, 
which  might  fSl  unpleasantly  on  the  ears  of  an  Austrian  censor- 
ship, are  exactly  those  which  are  most  welcome  to  an  Austrian 
conmiunity.  No  writer  was  less  revolutionary  in  intention  than 
Schiller.  But  he  enunciated  truths  relating  to  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  politic — such  as  an 
organized  state — ^for  which,  we  venture  to  say,  he  could  not  have 
dted  authority  from  the  history  of  Germany.  Schiller  never 
wrote  a  word  with  the  purpose  of  instilling  into  tbe  minds  of  his 
countrymen  the  poison  of  discontent  with  the  established  system 
of  things;  yet  he  has  written  itiuch  with  which  the  practical 
sympathy  of  his  countrymen  could  not  exist,  the  political  system 
remaining  unaltered  to  which  they  have  been  habituated.  The 
story  of  Tell,  told  by  a  bard  like  Schiller,  is  read  by  England  in 
a  noon-day  blaze  of  light ;  but  by  Germany,  even  yet,  in  the 
grey  of  the  dawn.  Gessler^s  hat  has  been  pulled  down;  the 
spear  on  which  it  hung  is  still  planted  in  the  ground. 

What  we  principally  desiderate  is,  that  the  student  of  German 
literature  shall  be  allowed  to  commence  and  prosecute  his  peru- 
sal of  the  works  of  Schiller  as  he  would  do  the  works  of  a  great 
English  poet.  Milton  is  a  school-book  with  us :  there  are  few  of 
our  youth  who,  before  they  go  to  college,  have  not  the  wonderfrd 
productions  of  Shakspeare 

'<  Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words.*' 

It  is  not  then,  however,  expected  or  demanded  from  them  to 
expound  tlie  doctrinal  theology  of  Paradise  Lost,  or  unriddle  the 
philosophy  of  Hamlet.  The  mind,  however,  quickly  detects  that 
^ere  a^lntimate  relations  which  link  nobiUty  of  sentiment  with 
dignity  of  expression.  It  is  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  a  wise  nur- 
ture of  the  mental  faculties  which  does  not  shrink  from  bringing 
them,  at  an  early  stage  of  their  development,  into  contact  with 
the  loftiest  achievements,  at  once  in  thought  and  diction,  which 
our  literature  can  frimish.  Only  let  us  take  care,  in  doing  so, 
that  we  merely  assist  the  natural  expansion,  and  do  not  force  the 
precocity  of  tne  mind.  The  exotenck  must  precede  the  esote- 
rick.  The  former  ou£^ht  to  be  the  discipline  necessary  to  fi^uide 
and  support  the  instinctive  tendency  existing  in  all  m4  towards 
the  latter.  To  confound  both — ^to  attempt  to  carryforward  both 
at  the  same  time — ^the  probation  and  the  initiation — ^is  irrational 
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and  miscliievous.  Out  of  the  very  fervour  of  ybuth  comes  the 
strong  judgment  of  manhood,  as  the  blossom  heralds  the  firuit. 
It  caiinot  be  productive  of  good  to  huddle  seasons  together,  and 
place  the  sickle  of  autumn  in  the  hands  of  spring. 

What  do  we  advise  ?  We  conscientiously  advise  the  scholar, 
at  each  point  of  his  progress,  to  study  Schiller.  There  we  bid 
him  go,  if  he  seeks  but  an  easy  introduction  to,  and  superficial 
acquaintance  with  German.  There  we  bid  him  go,  if  his  object 
is  to  gain  easily,  agreeably,  and  extensively,  a  knowledge  of  the 
power,  variety,  and  melody  of  that  tongue.  There  we  bid  him 
go,  if,  not  contented  with  the  golden  harvests  that  wave  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  he  thirsts  after  hidden  treasures  lurking  be- 
neath— solid  wisdom  under  passionate  feeling — ^the  ore  of  philo- 
sophy hurried  along  by  the  stream  of  poetry.  There  we  bid  him 
go,  if,  prepossessed  and  prejudiced,  he  deifies  comparison  with,  or 
approach  to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  his  own  compatriots. 
A  Napoleon  may  be  doomed  to  weather  the  sea,  but  the  inva^ 
sion  of  genius  ride's  on  the  wind,  or  strikes  with  the  lightning. 

We  begin  with  the  mere  novice,  and  request  him  to  spell  out 
one  of  Schiller's  ballads.  Let  it  be  Fridolin.  Is  it  essential  for 
him  to  deduce  an  occtdt  moral  &om  so  musical  a  narration? 
Will  not  simplicity,  pathos,  horror,  delight  suffice?  Mean  malice, 
rash  jealousy,  devout  innocence,  intuitive  remorse,  are  they  in- 
adequately represented  ?  Is  not  the  household  of  the  feudal  lord 
distinctly  portrayed?  Is  not  the  den  of  ruthless  savageness 
impressively  painted  ?  Is  not  the  tableau  of  the  ministry  in  the 
chapel  so  udthftilly  graphic  that  the  tinkling  of  the  little  bells 
suffiises  silver  harmony  over  the  ear,  and  me  obeisances  of  the 
youthfiJ  sacristan  are  involuntarily  followed  while  we  read  of 
them  ?  A  child  will  see  all  this  in  Fridolin.  A  child  will  under- 
stand Schiller. 

Tlie  student,  by  doOTees,  has  little  difficulty  offered  to  him  by  a 
German  vocabulary.  He  is  wrapt  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell."  In 
half  an  hour  that  exquisite  and  untranslateable  poem  has  taught 
him,  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  originally  written  is  as  a 
diapason,  comprehending  tones  and  semitones  never  rendered 
with  real  felicity  or  adequate  expression,  into  any  other  tongue. 
The  pictures  on  which  he  gazes  are  infinitehr  vanous ;  the  words 
of  the  poet  are  invariably  appropriate,  complete,  suggestive,  and 
realizing.  The  imagery  shifts  like  Proteus ;  the  might  of  the 
language  is  unalterable  as  Atlas.  The  line-of-battle  ship  and 
the  pinnace,  the  naked  wreck  and  the  deep-laden  merchant- 
man, float  on  the  sea,  whose  broad  bosom  bears  them  all.  *  Hope 
and  grief — ^prosperity  and  ruin — ^peace  and  tumult — ^marriage, 
and  birth,  and  death,— call  successively  for  utterance  fix)m  Sbe 
bafd,  and  obtsdn  it  in  such  power  and  such  tenderness,  such  melt- 
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ing  sweetness  and  such  tempestuous  energjr,  such  rending  witl- 
ings and  siich  sweeping  gusts,  as  have  bamed — ^we  speak  deferen- 
tidly  but  deKberately — every  effort  to  copy  or  imitate.  He  has 
stretched  far  across,  and  dived  deep  down  mto  German  as  a  lan- 
guage, who  has  mastered  the  Song  of  the  Bell.  And  it  is 
SchiUer^s. 

But  there  comes  a  craving  for.  something  more  than  magnifi- 
cence or  elegance  of  diction,  than  copiousness  or  strength  in  a 
language.  Man's  nature,  like  the  king  in  the  ballad,  is  for  ever 
flinging  goblets  into  the  gulf,  and  urgmg  on  the  diver.  There 
is  little,  perhaps  nothing,  which  issued  from  the  mind  of  Schiller, 
a;^  it  is  now  extant,  which  does  not  cling,  by  however  delicate 
and  attenuated  fastenings,  to  a  system  of  deep  philosophy.  He 
cannot  truly  be  said  to  have  built  up  a  system  and  entrenched 
himself  within  it.  More  correctly,  ne  evolved  systems  out  of 
himself.  He  worked  more  as  the  spider  does  than  the  bee.  The 
stuff  was  within,  and  difiused  from  himself,  rather  than  collected 
from  external  fragrance,  riches,  and  beauty,  to  be  afterwards 
kneaded  into  odorous  nutriment.  Therefbi'e,  it  has  been  remark- 
ed that  he  depicts  virtue  as  if  its  image  were  always  before  him, 
and  its  reality  with  him,  and  sketches  vice  as  if  he  nad  only  been 
darkened  by  its  shadow,  and  never  grappled  with  its  substance. 
All  the  yearning  of  his  soul  and  straining  of  his  intellect  were 
bent  in  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  embrace  truth.  He  waded 
through  many  dark  doubts — ^the  infirmity  of  noblest  minds, — 
wrestled  with  tempting  plausibilities,  and  felled  to  the  groimd 
stubborn  rebellions  of  his  spirit,  without  losing  sight  of  the  bright 
goal  at  which  he  aimed.  On  the  evening  before  his  death,  nis 
answer  to  the  inquiry  at  his  bedside  was,  "  Better  and  better, 
calmer  and  calmer."  It  was  the  history  of  his  philosophy  in  its 
largest  sense.  He  will  escape  scatheless  from  German  philosophy, 
whatever  it  may  be,  who  has  traversed  and  digested  it  on  the 
principles  and  with  the  convictions  of  Schiller. 

Lastly,  the  En^shman,  the  adorer  of  Shakspeare,  has  read 
Don  Carlos  and  Wallenstein,  and  is  satisfied.  From  the  publi- 
cation of  Wallenstein,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  says  trulv,  ^  Schiller 
became  the  national  poet  of  all  Germany.'*  Shortly,  he  wQl  be 
even  more ;  for  as  certainly  as  the  German  language  spreads  over 
this  island,  so  certainly  will  Schiller  enthrone  himsSf  in  die  hearts 
of  its  people. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  for  us  to  thank  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
for  turning  our  attention,  as  he  has  done,  to  this  subject.  From 
his  admirable  introductory  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  and  from  the 
beautiftd,  profound,  and  correict  observations  dispersed  over  the 
two  volumes  of  his  translations,  we  have  derived  the  greatest 
gratification,  and  felt  old  fires  rekindle  which  have  been  smmber- 
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iug,  though  never  extinc^  within  us.  He  has  written -as  we  might 
have  anticipated  he  would  write ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  as  if  nis 
eloquence  warms  into  unwonted  fervour,  and  sparides  with  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  in  discoursing  of  a  noble  theme,  with  which 
his  nature  bids  him  generously  sympathize,  and  which  his  .talent& 
so  thoroughly  fit  him  to  appreciate.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
happy,  or  impressive  than  flie  following  remarks  :— 

''  The  poems  included  in  the  second  period  of  Schiller's  literary 
career  are  few,  but  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  deeply  interest* 
ing  from  the  stmggliDg  and  anxious  state  of  mind  which  some  of  them 
depict.  It  was,  both  to  his  taste  and  to  his  thou^t,  a  periodof  visible 
transition.  He  £ad  survived  the  wild  and  irregular  power  which 
stamps,  with  fierce  and  somewhat  sensual  characters,  the  productions 
of  his  youth*;  but  he  had  not  attained  that  serene  repose  of  strength 
— ^that  calm,  bespeaking  depth  and  fiilness,  which  is  found  in  the  best 
writings  of  his  matorer  years.  In  point  of  style,  the  poems  in  this 
division  have  more  ^ility  and  sweetness  than  ^ose  of  his  youth, and' 
perhaps  more  evident  vigour,  ^more  popular  verve  and  gusto  than  many 
composed  in  his  riper  manhood :  in  point  of  thought,  they  mark  that 
era  through  which  few  men  of  inquisitive  and  adventurous  genini^-^^f 
sanguine  and  impassioned  temperament — ^and  of  education  chiefly  self- 
formed,  undisciplined,  and  imperfect,  have  failed  to  pass— otfaC'eia  of 
doubt  and  gloom,  of  self-confiict,  and  of  self-torture.**— In  the  ^BobberBj* 
and  much  of  the  poetry  written  in  the  same  period  of  Schiller's  life, 
there  is  a  bold  and  wild  imagination,  which  attacks  rather  than  ques- 
tions— ^innovates  rather  than  examines — seizes  upon  subjects  of  vast 
social  import,  that  float  on  the  surface  of  opinion,  and  assails  them 
with  a  blind  and.  half-savage  rudeness,  accor^g  as  they  offend  the 
enthusiasm  of  unreasoning  youth.  But  now  tins  eager  and  ardent 
mind  had  paused  to  contemplate ;  its  studies  were  turned  to  philosophy 
and  history — a  more  practical  knowledge  of  life  (though  in  this  last, 
Schiller,  like  most  German  authors,  was  ever  more  or  less  deficient  in 
variety  and  range)  had  begun  to  sofben  the  stem  and  fiery  spirit  which 
had  hitherto  sported  with  the  dangerous  elements  of  social  revolution. 
And  while  this  change  was  working,  before  its  feverish  agitation  sub- 
sided into  that  Kantism  which  is  tibe  antipodes  of  scepticism,,  it  was 
natural  that,  to  the  energy  which  had  asserted,  denounced,  and  dog- 
matized, should  succeed  the  reaction  of  despondency  and  distrust; 
Vehement  indignation  at  '  the  solemn  plausibilities '  of  the  world  ' 
pervades  the  ^Bobbers J  In  ^Don  Cc&rJmi  the  passion  is  no  longer 
vehement  indignation,  but  moumfiil  sorrow— not  indignation  that 
hypocrisy  reigns,  but  sorrow  that  honesty  cannot  triumphs not  indig- 
nation that  fiunnal  vice  usurps  the  high  places -of  the* worlds  but  sorrow  . 
that,  in  the.  world,  warm  and  generous  virtue  glows,  and  feels,  and 
suffers — without  reward.  So,  in  the  poems  of  this  period,  are  twc 
that  made  a  considerable  sensation  at  their  first  appearance — ^  Th& 
Cmfkt^  published  originaJly  under  tiie  titie  of  ^  The  lYeethmkmg  of 
Paseion^'  and  ^  Beeignation.*  They  presented  a  melancholy  view  of 
the  moral  struggles  in  the  heart  of  a  noble  and  virtuous  man.    From 
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the  first  of  these  poems,  Schiller,  happily  and  wisely,  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  struck  out  the  passages  most  calculated  to  ofibnd.  What 
hand  would  dare  to  restore  them  ?  The  few  stanzas  that  remain  still 
suggest  the  outline  of  dark  and  painful  thoughts,  which  is  filled  up  in 
the  more  elaborate,  and  in  many  respects,  most  exquisite  poem  of 
*  Besiffnation,'  Virtue  exacting  all  sacnfices,  and  giving  no  reward — 
Belief  which  denies  enjoyment,  and  has  no  bliss  save  its  own  faith ; 
such  is  the  sombre  lesson  of  the  melancholy  poet — the  more  impressive 
because  so  far  it  is  truth — deep  and  everlasting  truth — but  only,  to  a 
Christian,  a  part  of  truth.  Resignatioii,  so  sad  if  not  looking  beyond 
the  earth,  becomes  joy  when  assured  and  confident  of  heaven.  Another 
poem  in  this  intermediate  collection  was  no  less  subjected  to  severe 
animadversion.  We  mean  '  The  Gods  of  Greece,^  Aa  the  poem  how- 
ever now  stands,  though  one  or  two  expressions  are  not  free  fi'om 
objection,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  poet's  lament  for  the  my- 
thology which  was  the  fount  of  poetry,  and  certainly  not  as  a  Rea- 
soner's  defence  of  Paganism  in  disparagement  of  Christianity.  But 
the  &ct  is,  that  Schiller's  mind  was  so  essentially  religious,  that  we 
feel  more  angry^  when  he  whom  we  would  gladly  hail  as  our  light  and 
guide,  only  darkens  us  or  misleads,  than  we  should  with  the  absolute 
infidelity  of  a  less  grave  and  reverend  genius.  Yet  a  period^^— a  tran- 
sition state — of  doubt  and  despondency  is  perhaps  common  to  men  in 
proportion  to  their  natural  dispositions  to  faith  and  veneration.  With 
them,  it  comes  fiiom  keen  sympathy  with  undeserved  sufierings — ^from 
grief  at  wickedness  triumphant- — ^from  too  intense  a  brooding  over  the 
mysteries  involved  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Sce{)ticisln  of  this 
nature  can  but  little  injure  the  frivolous,  and  will  be  charitably  re- 
garded by  the  wise.  S<ihiller's  mind  soon  outgrew  the  state  which,  to 
the  mind  of  a  poet,  above  all  men,  is  most  ungenial,  but  the  sadness 
which  the  struggle  bequeathed  seems  to  have  wrought  a  complete  re- 
volution in  all  his  preconceived  opinions.  The  wild  creator  of  the  *  Rob- 
hers,'  drunk  with  liberty,  and  audacious  against  all  restraint,  becomes 
the  champion  of  '^Holy  Order,* — ^the  denouncer  of  the  French  Republic 
— ^the  extoUer  of  on  Ideal  Life,  whii6h  should  entirely  separate  Genius 
the  Restless  from  Society  the  Settled.  And  as  his  impetuous  and 
stormy  vigour  matured  into  the  lucent  and  tranquil  art  of '  Der  Spazier- 
gang,*  *  WalUnstein,^  and  *  Die  Braut  von  Messina^*  so  his  philosophy 
threw  itself  into  calm  respect  for  dll  that  custom  sanctioned,  and  con- 
vention hallowed. 

"  But  even  during  the  painfril  transition,  of  which,  in  his  minor  poems, 
glimpses  alone  are  visible,  Scepticism,  with  Schiller,  never  instdts  the 
devoted,  or  mocks  the  earnest  mind.  It  may  have  sadness — but  never 
scorn.  It  is  the  question  of  a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the 
great  wilderness,  but  who  mourns  with  his  fellow-seekers,  and  has  no 
bitter  laughter  for  their  wandering  from  the  goal.  This  division 
begins,  indeed,  with  a  hymn  which  atones  for  whatever  pains  us  in  the 
two  poems  whose  strain  and  spirit  so  gloomily  contrast  it,  viz.,  the 
matchless  and  immortal  '  H^n  to  Joy, — a  poem  steeped  in  the  very 
essence  of  all-loving  and  all-aiding  Christianity — ^breathing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  devout  yet  gladsome  adoration,  and  ranking  amongst  the 
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most  glorious  bursts  of  worship  which  grateful  genius  ever  rendered  to 
the  benign  Creator. 

"  And  it  is  peculiarly  noticeable,  that,  whatever  Schiller's  state  of 
mind  upon  theological  subjects  at  the  time  that  this  hymn  was  com- 
posed, and  though  ail  doctrinal  stamp  and  mark  be  carefully  absent 
from  it,  it  is  yet  a  poem  that  never  could  have  been  written  but  in  a 
Christian  age,  in  a  Christian  land — but  by  a  man  whose  whole  soul 
and  heart  had  been  at  one  time  (nay,  wa/s  at  the  very  moment  of  com- 
position) inspired  and  suffused  with  that  firm  belief  in  God's  goodness 
and  his  ju^ce — that  full  assurance  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave — that 
exulting  and  seraphic  cheerfulness  which  associates  joy  with  the  Creator 
— and  that  animated  affection  for  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  which 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  in  its  pure,  orthodox,  gospel  form, 
needing  no  aid  from  schoolman  or  philosopher — taught  and  teaches." 


Akt.  Vni. — Du  Mouveinhit  Religieux  en  AngUterre^  ou  les  Pro- 

frhs  du  Catholicismey  et  le  retour  de  VEglise  Anglicane  a  PunitL 
*ar  un  Catholique.     Paris. 

The  author  of  this  work,  as  he  intimates  in  his  preface,  has  been 
for  years  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  it,  and  has  had  ac- 
cess to  the  best  authorities.  Not  only  has  he  kept  up  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  innumerable  journals  and  pamphlets 
of  the  teeming  press ;  he  has  also  maintained  a  close  correspond- 
ence both  with  the  principal  actors  in  the  movement  he  describes, 
and  with  intelligent  on-lookers  of  his  own  denomination ;  and  he 
has  had  the  benefit  of  personal  observation  and  personal  inter- 
course with  the  parties  concerned.  He  has  ^^  paid  three  visits  to 
England  since  1838,  which  have  given  him  opportunities  of  see- 
ing, with  his  own  eyes,  the  men  and  the  things  oi  which  he  speaks;" 
in  1842  he  "  visited  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  had  occasion 
to  be  flattered  by  the  cordial  welcome  and  gracious  hospitality 
which  he  received  from  several  of  its  members,  and  among  others, 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pusey,  and  his  learned  and  pious  friend, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Newman ;"  he  has  obtained  "  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Wiseman,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  coadjutor  of  the  district 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  religious  movement  of  England ;  and  the 
learned  Abb^  de  Luca,  at  Rome,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
organ  of  the  sentiment  which  the  situation  of  England  inspires  in 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  has  also  furnished  him  with 
observations,  characterised  by  mature  knowledge  and  piety." — 
Pref.  p.  7,  8,  On  the  principle  of  its  being  always  interesting 
and  usefril  to  know  "  how  it  strikes  a  stranger,"  this  foreign  esti- 
mate of  what  has  now  become,  beyond  all  question,  the  leading 
feature  in  our  domestic  circumstances,  cannot  but  be  deserving 
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of  attention  ;  and  when  we  add,  that  the  ability,  impartiality,  and 
sound  sense  of  the  writer,  taken  along  with  the  uniform  correct- 
ness of  his  information,  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  views,  on  the  relations  and  tendencies  of  the 
events  he  has  to  narrate,  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  his  volume  that 
high  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled, — ^we  are  persuaded  that 
our  readers  will  not  merely  excuse  us,  but  take  it  as  an  acceptable 
service,  if  we  attempt  to  lay  before  them  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
work,  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  more  important  portions  of  it, 
before  we  venture  ourselves  to  grapple  with  the  vast  subject  which 
the  title  of  our  present  article  announces. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  need  not  detain  us  long.  In  the  in- 
troduction, the  writer  professes  to  ^^  estimate  the  inBuence  which 
the .  Reformation  has  exercised  in  England,  on  the  individual, 
the  family  circle,  the  social  state,  and  the  nation  at  large," — Pre/. 
p.  6 ;  and,  accordingly,  he  labours  to  expose  what  he  deems  the 
cardinal  vice  of  Protestantism,  namely — its  tendency  to  indivi- 
dualize men,  instead  of  merging,  like  Catholicism,  all  personality 
in  the  gregarious  unity  and  uniformity  of  a  tame  flock  or  herd. 
**^This  individual  character^'  he  finds  "  exaggerated  in  the  nation 
itself,  which,  altogether,  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  personifica^- 
tion  of  egotism ;"  and  his  summary  sentence  is,  that  "  individual- 
ism (T  individuali8me)y  that  leprosy  which  took.its  rise  from  the 
Reformation,  is  now  eating  it  away." — Introd,  p.  16,  17.  This 
being  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  ills,  personal,  domestic,  social,  and 
political,  under  which  poor  England  groans — and  the  very  title 
of  his  first  chapter  is  alarming  in  its  enumeration  of  ^^  anarchy, 
religious,  political,  and  social  oepravity,  and  misery  of  the  people 
— crisis  of  1842 — official  charity — ^work-houses — ^the  Socialists — 
the  Chartists— the  Rebeccaites,"  out  of  which,  and  sundry  other 
grievances,  he  contrives,  certainly,  to  make  a  black  enough  pic- 
ture,— ^his  specific,  of  course,  is  a  return  to  Catholicism ;  for,  as 
hte  reminds  us,  "  the  constitution  of  England  is  the  work  of  Ca- 
tholicism, and  not  that  of  the  Reformers  r — Chap,  i. — ^their  work 
has  been  to  mar  and  hinder  the  development  of  the  constitution. 
The  Church  is  beginning  to  see  this,  and  has  ceased, "  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  protest,  except  agaiQst  its  protestations  formerly," — 
Introd,  p.  19 ;  and  only  a  little  time  and  patience  are  needed  to 
bring  matters  back  to  the  happy  state  of  passive,  and,  as  it  were, 
impersonal  mnversalismy  which  the  Reformation,  with  its  indi- 
vidualizing appeals  to  conscience,  broke  up, — ^if,  indeed,  there  be 
not  some  risk  of  a  very  difierent  result,  as  of  our  "  seeing,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  civil  war,  the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
the  loss  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  rights  of  property, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  rest, — in  fine,  such  a  general  confiision  as 
would  infallibly  drag  along  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy." — 
Introd.  p.  20. 
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These  are  dark  representatioiis  and  ominous  foreboding. 
How  far  similar  miseries  and  crimes,  or  rather  degrees  of  wretch- 
edness^ degradation,  and  profligacy,  ten  times  more  appalling, 
may  not  be  found  sapping  the  fonndations  of  social  oraer,  and 
poisoning  all  public  and  private  morality,  in  Roman  Cadiolic 
communities,  as  in  Italy,  Spsun,  and  France,  we  need  not  now 
stay  to  inquire.  They  are  real  evils  which  our  author  points 
out,  as  corroding  the  mass  of  this  country's  neglected  population, 
nor  is  his  description  of  them  exaggerated  beyond  that  which 
many  anxious  men  among  ourselves  nave  given.  This  writer  is 
no  alarmist ;  he  hopes  well  for  our  nation.  He  looks  to  Popeiy 
and  Fuseyism,  and  does  not  despair. 

As  to  me  progress  of  Fopery,  since  the  passing  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Behef  bill, — for  this,  right  or  wrong,  he  takes  as  his  era, 
from  which  to  date  the  fresh  flowing  of  the  tide, — ^many  striking 
and  startling  facts  are  stated  in  his  early  chapters.  ^^  Tlie  Eman- 
cipation," he  says  emphatically,  ^^  was  the  signal  of  the  religious 
revival  which  we  have  witnessed  since  1830." — ^F.  38.  Whe- 
ther that  measure  was  the  cause,  or  the  effect  of  the  advancing 
march  of  Fopenr,  or  to  what  extent,  it  might  be  partly  both ; 
whether  the  withholding  of  it,  if  that  had  been  possible  or  righl^ 
would  have  contributed  more  to  retard,  or  less  to  accelerate, 
that  onward  movement,  than  its  being  granted :  and  in  what 
proportion  the  influence  which  then  began  to  be  felt  in  &vour  of 
the  cause  that  had  before  been  persecuted  and  oppressed,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  previous  tension  of  the  bonds,  making  it  dan- 
gerous, in  any  way,  to  relax  them,  or  to  the  manner  of  the  relaxa- 
tion, after  protracted  and  unkind  resistance  had  divested  the  act 
of  all  its  grace,  or  to  the  outrage  put  upon  all  principle,  and  the 
blow  struck  at  all  public  confidence,  through  its  being  conceded, 
avowedly  against  conscience,  and  as  a  sop  to  popular  clamour  by 
the  politicians,  who  should  have  stood  aloof,  at  least,  if  they  did 
not  oppose,  instead  of  coining  from  the  party  from  which  it  might 
have  been  welcomed  as  an  honest  boon ; — ^these  are  questions 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss,  and  which  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  us  even  to  name,  if  the  recent  repetition  of  the  same 
unhappy  policy,  in  the  Maynooth  endowment,  based  upon  a  si- 
milar plea  of  unscrupulous  expediency,  did  not  force  such  recol- 
lections upon  us.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic ;  we  waive 
the  inquiry  whether  it  is  safer  for  a  nation,  when  a  critical  mear 
sure  is  inevitably  about  to  pass,  to  have  it  passed  by  the  party  con- 
scientiously ana  consistently  approving  of  it,  or  by  the  party 
which  has  made  the  very  opposite  principle,  its  boast  and  step- 
ping stone  to  power,  and  which  can,  therefore,  reach  its  end,  only 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  its  supporters,  or  at  least,  of  their  charac- 
ters.    Still  we  think  it  important  to  notice  the  date  which  this 
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writer  assigns  for  the  revived  of  Popery :  not  so  much  as  if  it 
furnished  a  criterion  for  judging  of  tlie  merits  of  the  step  then 
taken,  for  these  ought  to  he  weighed  in  other  scales  than  those  of 
expediency,  whether  a  priori^  or  expoatfactOj  whether  it  he  fore- 
thought or  afterthought  that  suggests  them — but  because  it  sig- 
nally condemns  the  system  of  manoeuvering  and  living  by  shifts 
and  schemes  which  then  began  to  supplant  all  true,  lar-sighted 
statesmanship,  and  still  more,  because  it  proves  the  folly  of  deal- 
ing with  this  gigantic  power  on  the  faith  of  any  promises  or 
pledges  it  may  give,  instead  of  treating  it  precisely  as  truth  and 
righteousness  demand.  It  had  been  well  for  this  country  if  she 
had  found  her  rulers  ever  ready  to  concede  mere  justice  to  Popery, 
and  nothing  more ;  to  concede  justice,  in  spite  of  all  alarms,  and 
nothing  more,  whatever  fair  words  pight  be  thrown  out.  It  has 
been  our  sad  and  fatal  mistake  th^t,  as  ^  nation,  we  have  acted 
upon  impulse— mflicting  wrong  out  of  unnecessary  fear,  and  then 
seeking  to  win  back  the  alienated  allegiance  of  the  oppressed,  by 
equally  unwarranted  favour.  And  th^  wo?'st  of  it  is,  that  our 
statesmen  are  even  yet  as  confident  as  ever  in  their  own  wisdom, 
and  will  consult  neither  the  lessons  of  history  nor  the  facts  noto- 
riously passing  before  then-  own  eyes,  which,  apart  fix)m  higher 
considerations,  might  disabuse  them  of  the  dre^un  that  Popery  is 
to  be  duped  or  tamed. 

But,  passing  from  this,  we  cannot  bi^t  be  struck  with  the  evi- 
dence this  book  contains  of  the  rapid  and  st;ealthy  pace  with 
which  Popery  has  been  advancing  within  these  recent  years. 

The  following  paragraph,  for  example,  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  importance  attached  to  the  passing  of  the  oill  by  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
turned  it  to  account : — 

"  The  years  which  followed  Emancipation  were  passed  in  a  sort  of 
stunned  astonishment,  {itourdissement,)  None  dared  to  pronounce 
upon  the  consequences  of  that  great  measure.  But  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gan to  bear  its  first  finiits,  recrimination  and  clampur  commenced. 
Amid  the  confused  noise  of  some,  and  the  stupefaction  of  others,  the 
Catholics  have  wrought  out  their  religious  reorganization ;  they 
have  increased  their  ranks;  they  have  covered  England  with 
churches  and  chapels ;  they  have  re-estabhshed  convents  of  men  and 
women,  and  founded  pious  confraternities,  and  asylums  to  relieve  the 
unhappy ;  ihej  have  drawn  deep  upon  religion  for  inspirations  to  re- 
generate the  arts ;  they  have  renewed  the  wonders  which  the  middle 
age  has  bequeat|ied  to  our  admiration,  and  that  of  generations  to  come. 
But  we  must  ei^ter  here  into  s^mie  details,  and  give  precise  facts." — 
Pp.  64-55. 

Accordingly,  the  writer  proceeds  to  'state  some  particulars 
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which  appear  to  be  well  authenticated,  and,  if  so,  deserve  atten- 
tion, 

*^  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  IH.  sixty  thousand  Ca- 
tholics were  all,  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  remained  fidthfiil 
to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  Their  numbej*,  in  1821,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns,  had  risen  to  five  hundred  thousand.  It 
was,  in  1842,  between  two  millions  and  two  millions  and  a  half." — 
P.  44.  "  Till  1840,  the  jurisdiction  of  England  was  divided  into 
four  districts — that  of  London,  that  of  the  Midland,  that  of  the 
North,  and  that  of  the  West.  The  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
on  11th  May  1840,  increased  the  number  of  the  vicars  apostolic, 
and  ren^odelled  their  dioceses ; "  so  as  to  make  no  fewer  than 
eight  districts,  each  with  its  Vicar  Apostolic  and  Bishop  in 
partibus, — See  the  list,  p.  45-6.  "England  and  Wales,  in 
1792,  reckoned  35  chapels;  at  this  day,  they  possess  500, 
among  which  are  churches  of  a  costly  and  vast  construction ; 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  Cathedral  at  Birmingham 
and  the  Church  of  St.  George  at  London."  In  the  district 
of  Birmingham,  in  particular,  "  numerous  religious  establish- 
ments have  been  opened,  and  prodigies  of  grace  wrought,'' 
insomuch  that,  in  "  1838,  the  venerable  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
(vicariat,)  M.  Walsh,  received  692  abjurations." — ^P.  55.  It 
was  under  the  auspices  of  "  his  worthy  successor,"  Pr.  Milner, 
that  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  ^t  Birmingham 
was  undertaken.  On  this  work,  our  author  dwells  ^th  intense 
interest,  describing,  at  great  length,  the  whole  plan,  as  fiimished 
by  the  celebratect  architect,  M.  Pugin,  himself  a  convert  to  the 
faith,  and  an  eminent  restorer  of  ancient  usages. 

This  whole  disquisition  might  be  very  edifying  to  the  members 
of  the  (defunct  ?)  Camden  Society ;  being  such  an  exposition  as 
they  would  delight  in,  of  the  mystical  significancy  of  an  entire 
and  perfect  cathedral,  duly  fixed,  by  the  compass,  in  ^^  its  exact 
bearing,"  famished  with  all  holy  utensils,  down  to  the  sacred 
vessel  (piscina)  in  which  the  priest  is  mysteriously  to  wash  his 
hands,  and  free  from  the  monstrous  heresy  of  "  pues ;"  under 
which  formidable  orthography  these  mighty  men  of  learning 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  what  common  folks  have 
been  simple  enough  to  call  "  pews,"  and  consequently,  to  sit  in, 
without  suspecting  any  harm.  And  here,  in  passing,  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  admirers  of  antiquity  on  the  masculine  tone 
which,  alike  in  philology  and  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  science, 
and  taste,  seems  to  distinguish  all  their  lucubrations,  whether  it 
be  a  surplice,  cope,  or  alb  that  they  are  adjusting,  an  altar  cloth 
that  they  would  nave  fair  hands  piously  employed  in  embroider- 
ing, or  the  Lord's  table  that  is  to  be  vindicated  from  the  profanity 
of  "  priests  depositing  upon  it  their  gloves  and  handkerchief,  as 
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is  too  commonly/'  alas !  ala»  I  ^^  the  case/'*  The  Verbal^  or  rather 
literal,  specimen  of  emendatoir  criticism  which  we  have  just  ad- 
ya*ted  to,  is  one  of  their  Bentleyian  in^nnities,  which  ought  to 
tell  powerfolly  on  the  hitherto  unconscious  religious  community-. 
The  sad  discovery  that  it  is  not  inoffensive  "  pews"  they  have  been 
decently  and  devoutly  occupying,  as  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers did  before  them,  but  wicked  and  sinftd  ^^  pues," — ^l^at 
makes  all  the  difference — ^may  well  Mghten  a  slumbering  con- 
gregation from  its  propriety ;  and  we  may  expect  to  see  risings, 
en  maasef  like  those  oi  John  Knox's  ^^  rascal  multitude."  Too 
long  have  these  enormities  imposed  on  plain  people,  under  the 
specious  mask  of  a  false  gelling.  Spell  th^n  rightty,  ^^  pews" 
no  more,  but  ^^  pues" — confessed  and  the  spell  is  broken.  While 
on  this  subject  of  what  the  people  are  to  sit  on,  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  question,  where  they  are  to  sit,  stand,  or  kneel,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  if  our  modem  church  restorers  sanc- 
tion, or  can  explmn,  the  ancient  custom  of  the  distribution  of 
men  and  women  in  church,  of  which,  in  his  elaborate  account 
of  chxirch  architecture,  as  connected  with  the  Birmingham  ca-^ 
thednd,  our  author  gives  the  following  exposition  (p.  67.) 

'^  The  nave  and  its  collaterals  (ms  coUateraux)  were  reserved  for  the 
Christian  people.  As  long  as  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Latin 
church  were  preserved,  as  they  are  stiB  observed  to  this  day  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  sexes  were  separated.  The  men  occupied,  at  first, 
the  upper  part  of  the  nave,  while  the  wotxnen  were  stationed  in  the 
part  nearest  the  door." 

Not  veiy  gallant,  we  might  say ;  but  what  follows  is  the  pu^^le : 

^^  At  a  later  period,  the  men  were  placed  on  the  side  of  the  Gk>spel, 
and  the  wom^i  on  the  side  of  the  Efmrtle." 

And  ^^  this  practice,"  it  seems,  ^^  was  in  aocordanee  with  the 
decency  which  the  holy  place  required."  Why  there  should  be 
a  Gospel  and  an  Epistle  side  at  all,  we  profane  Protestants  can- 
not comprehend,  since  it  seems  to  us,  if  it  were  only  for  variety's 
sake,  the  "  Gospeller"  and  the  "  Epistler,"  at  the  altar,  might 
now  and  then  cross  over  to  one  another's jplaces.  But  why  the 
men  should  be  ranged  in  a  line  with  the  Gospel,  and  the  women 
with  the  Epistle,  what  fitness  of  things  connects  the  male  sex  with 
the  narrative,  and  the  female  with  the  epistolarv  portion  of  holy 
writ,  is  still  more  mysterious;  yet  it  is  such  trifling  that  is  now 
coming  into  fashion.  But  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  conceit 
of  all  IS  the  new  art  or  science  of  "  the  orientation  of  churches," 
which  is  Jike  taking  the  latitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  the  bearings 

■  ■       «■  ■     ■      M     ■  — ^1^— ^^M^^i^w^M     M     ^^^  Mir  ■  ■       I     —  ■  Ml    ■■— ^— ^^^i^— — ^-^  ■■  ■—--  ■■■■!        ^— ^^  ■—■■■■  ■  ■  .  ■    m^. 

*  See  quotations  from  Camden  Society's  publications,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
ReT.  Mr.  Close's  (of  Cheltenham)  Sermon^  ^  The  RestoiHtion  of  Churches  is  the 
Restoration  of  Popery/'  (p.  28.) 
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of  a  newly  discovered  rock.    As  this  craft  may  he  unknown  to 
our  readeirs,  we  give  a  description  of  it : 

"  It  will  hardlj  he  helieved  that  this"  (the  orientation  of  churches) 
^^  has  heen  judged  hy  the  Camdenians  a  suhject  of  sufficient  import* 
ance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  assemhled  hody  on  two  occasions — 
and  to  have  rormed  the  topic  of  two  papers  read  at  their  meetings ; 
after  much  learned  research — and  the  invention  of  an.  instrument 
called  *  the  OrterUcUorP  The  points  of  inquiry  being  the  *  exact  bear- 
ing of  each  Churchy'  and  the  cause  of  the  particular  directipn  in  which 
it  is  built — ^whether  E.N.E.,  or  N.E.,  or  E.N.E.,  and  by  east,  or  S.E., 
S.S.E.,  &Cw 

^  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  sitting,  Dec.  5,  1843 : — 

^' '  The  Bev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  read  a 
paper  on  the  Orientation  of  churches,  and  explained  the  method  he 
had  adopted  for  marking  the  orieutation  accurately.  He  th^i  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  some  ren^arkaMe  instances  in  which  the  churches 
of  this  town  confirmed  the  theory  that  the  CJumcek  of  ancient  churches 
point  to  that  part  of  the  East  where  the  sun  rises  upon  the  day  of  ike  Semt 
in  whose-honour  the  church  is  dedicated/ 1 /^ — (P.  77.) 

"  And  the  following  of  the  sitting,  March  5,  1844 : — 

"  *  A  paper  communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Airy,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  Col- 
lege. It  contained  an  account  of  observations  as  to  the  orientation  of 
twenty-five,  churches  in  Bedfordshire ;  not  taken,  however,  with  the 
published  Orientator,  The  facts  thus  adduced  seemed  to  shew  satis^- 
torily  that  the  theory  of  Festival  Orientation  could  not  be  supported  by 
the  examples  of  the  churches  in  this  district.  Mr.  Groodwin  made  seve- 
ral remarks  on  the  paper  showing  the  importance  of  paying  close  at- 
tention to  the  dates  of  buildings  in  taking  these  observations.  Mr. 
Airy's  tabular  arrangement  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  was  re- 
commended as  the  best  form  for  registering  the  facts  reported  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  The  table  presented  tn  parcUlel  columns  the 
dedication^  date  of  dedication  festivcUj  place  of  sunrise,  real  bearing  of  the 
churchy  dag  of  wake  or  parish  feast,  and  observations  I !  P — (P.  115.) 

'^  Now  all  this  might,  in  other  hands  and  at  other  times,  be  consider- 
ed as  antiquarian  pastime  of  a  harmless  description.  But  when  viewed 
as  part  of  a  system — and  connected  with  the  extravagant  notions  of  the 
holiness  of  chancels,  the  sacredness  of  a  particular  point  in  the  com- 
pass— and  dedicated  images  of  saints — ^it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  superstition  which  is  forged  for  the  neck  of  the  Angli- 
can Church." — Closers  Sermon,  p.  39-40. 

Such,  then,  is  the  science,  and  such  the  literary  labour  of  a 
body  of  men,  comprising  many  of  the  highest  names  in  the 
English  Church,  and  the  first  scholars  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Who  would  not  regret  that  an  association  so  nobly  oc- 
cupied, should  be  in  danger,  as  it  would  seem,  of  being  consumed 
by  the  premature  and  over-heated  zeal  of  some  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, were  it  not  for  the  expectation,  which  is  understood  to  be 
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well-founded,  that  it  is  to  rise,  phoenix-like,  from  its  own  ftshej  ? 
Possibly,  it  may  have  risen  already :  assuredly,  in  some  form  or 
other,  this  mischievous  folly  is  continuing,  and  will  continue  to 
work ;  for  it  has  been  the  standing  poUcy  of  this  Tractarian 
party,  from  the  beginning  of  their  movement,  to  let  a  weapon 
drop,  whenever  it  becomes  too  hot ;  but  only  to  take  up  a,notner 
that  will  do  the  business  equallv  well,  ^d  not,  at  least  for  a  little 
time,  create  any  inconvenient  name. 

We  must  yetum,  however,  to  our  anthor,  and  hasten  from  his 
Saew  of  Popery  in  England  to  his  view  of  Puseyism.  After  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  gorgeous  and  costly  ceremony  which  sig- 
nalized the  consecration  of  the  Birmingham  Cathedral,  in  whicn, 
as  usual,  he  boasts  of  the  many  Protestants  who  gave  their  coun- 
tenance—whether from  idle  curiosity  or  false  and  spurious  liber- 
ality— certainly  with  manifest  inconsistency,  at  least,  and  without 
adverting  to  the  construction  sure  to  be  put  on  their  conduct, 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  the  writer  passes  to  the  district  of 
London,  and  states  the  foUowing  particulars  as  to  the  advances 
of  Catholicism  ther^  • — 

"  Within  a  very  few  years,  six  old  chapels  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  aisles  or  galleries ;  foar  large  churches  have  been  erected 
to  replace  the  former  small  chapels ;  eight  missions  have  been  defini- 
tively established,  and  eight  new  chapels  or  churches  built ;  ten  other 
missions  have  been  begun,  and  in  several  of  the  localities  selected  for 
these  new  missions,  sites  have  already  been  bought  for  the  building  of 
churches ;  the  vast  and  magnificent  church  of  St  George  is  in  course 
of  erection  in  London  ;  a  new  church  (St.  Peter's)  has  been  consecrated 
at  Woolwich ;  and  churches  have  been  begun  in  the  east  of  London 
and  in  Guernsey.  In  1836,  the  number  of  priests  in  the  London  dis- 
trict was  91 ;  now  it  is  135 ;  showing  an  increase  of  44  missionaries. 
As  to  schools,  in  which  the  children  of  poor  Catholics  are  admitted, 
within  four  years,  large  establishments  have  been  formed  in  London, 
which  receive  1400  children.  There  are  schools  also  at  St  John's 
Wood,  Islington,  and  at  Bermondsey.  In  1842,  the  number  of  Catho- 
lic children  instructed  gratuitously  in  London  and  its  environs,  exclu- 
sive of  Sunday  schools  and  private  schools,  was  7409.  Li  four  years, 
four  religious  communities  have  been  established  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  At  Bermondsey,  there  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity ;  at  Hammersmith,  a  house  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd {du  Bon  Pasteur) ;  at  Acton,  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (les 
Dames  du  Sacre-CoBur) ;  and  at  Isleworth,  a  house  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  diocese  of  London  is  the  first  in  England  in  which 
these  various  orders  have  been  established.  The  city  of  London  is 
reckoned  to  contain  300,000  Catholics ;  the  conversions  which  take 
place  there  are  from  four  to  five  thousand  annually."* 

*  P.  76-79. — The  names  of  the  places  where  the  churches  have  been  enlarged, 
rebuilt,  and  erected  for  the  first  time,  are  given. 
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We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  the  other  districts  or 
dioceses,  in  which  he  traces  the  progress  of  the  Catholicism  of 
which  he  writes.  In  all,  he  reckons  in  1843,  following  the  Ca- 
tholic Dii^eclory  for  that  year,  throughout  all  Bngland,  648  mis- 
sionaries, 499  churches  or  chapels,  9  colleges,  27  monasteries  and 
convents,  without  entering  into  the  enumeration  of  gratuitous 
schools  and  institutions  of  charity, — ^Pp.  90j  91. 

But  the  advance  of  Popeiy  in  this  country  cannot  be  ade- 
quately measure  by  the  mere  statistics  of  its  priests,  its  build- 
ings, and  its  convents.  Various  significant  indications  and 
powerfiil  influences,  incapable  of  being  so  accurate^  weighed 
and  stated,  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  glance  at  some  of 
"  the  tables  of  contents"  prefixed  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book,  will  show  how  fiilly  these  are  appreciated  by  the  writer. 
Thus  he  notices  "  the  union  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of 
England/'  suggested  by  "  the  honourable  Abb6,  George  Spenser, 
who  himsielf  of  a  noble  English  family,  and  a  minister  of  that 
Church,  owed  his  own  conversion  to  prayer,*'  (p.  48)  ;  "  the  gene- 
rous sacrifices  of  rich  families,"  as  m  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  the  patronage  of  religious  institutions,  by  trie  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Lord  Shrewsbury,  and  a  host  of  others^  including  "  John 
M^Titi^V^y  Esq.,  de  Pitfodeh;"*  "the  revival  of  Christian  art 
and  the  labours  of  the  celebrated  architect,  M»  Pugin,"  (a  great 
Puseyite  as  well  as  Popish  authority  in  all  questions  of  ecclesias- 
tical workmanship,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  a  gorgeous  cathedral,' 
down  to  the  precise  arrangement  oi  the  embroidered  altar-cloth 
and  the  priest's  wash-hand-stand-basin,)  "  encouraged  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff;"  "  the  Catholib  Propaganda,  and  Catholic 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,"  an  association,  formed  at  first,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  th^  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  Roman 
Catholics,  which,  remodelled  and  reorganized  in  1841,  with  Lord 
Shrewsbury  at  its  head,  and  a  Papal  brief  in  his  hands,  has  be- 
come the  active  and  energetic  disseminator  of  Popish  principles 
and  the  centre  of  Popish  missions,  on  a  large  scale,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  ;f  "  the  Catholic  journals,  reviews,  and  pub- 
lications;" "the  political  influence  of  Catholics  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  country ;"  "  the  project  to  send  an  English  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to  renew  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Holy  See,"  a  project,  faintlv  and  ambiguously  disavowed  by 
the  Government  "  to  the  ear,'  and  substantially  kept  "  to  the 
sense  ;"J  "  the  part  taken  by  Catholics  in  public  instruction  ; " 
and  the  effect  oi  the  Ministerial  proposal  "  to  create  a  monopoly 

♦  Sie  in  the  original,  p.  86.  f  P.  100,  et  seq, 

%  See  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  on  proposing  the  Maynooth  endowment^  in  which 
he  admits  that  the  measure  is  introduced  in  terms  of  an  agreement  or  consultation 
with  the  heads,  at  least,  of  the  Irish,  if  not  with  the  head,  of  the  Catholic,  Church. 
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in  favour  of  the  English  Church,  and  of  its  defeat ;"  "  the  anti- 
Papal  agitation'^  during  the  Melbourne  administration,  and  /^  the 
rest(M*Sfction  of  the  calm,** — ^both  alike,  aA  it  now  turns  out,  deceit- 
fill  ;  and  finsdly,  "  the  temperance  movements "  under  Father 
Matthew,  the  countenance  shown  to  him  by  the  "  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich and  the  Protestant  aristocracy,"  and  the  impulse  tniis  ^ven 
to  the  Pope's  cause ;  these,  and  omer  matters,  this  writer  fiilly 
discusses,  and  ^rith  eloquence  as  well  as  with  sagacity,  letting 
nothing  escape  him,  but  shrewdly,  and  even  profoundly  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  sdl  the  various  eddies  and  tides  which  he  care- 
fiiBy  embraces  in  his  reckoning,  and  so  calculating  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  breadth  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. And  then,  he  proceeds  to  what  is  the  principal  part  of  his 
book ;  the  development  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  On  this  subject,  his  sketches  are  not  only  singularly 
striking  in  themselves,  as  catching  the  passing  impress  of  men 
and  things ;  but  they  are  still  more  important,  perhaps,  as  afford- 
ing pins  on  which  to  fasten  such  observations  as  it  seems  desira- 
ble to  press  upon  the  religious  and  really  liberal  portion  of  the 
community^  in  the  present  critical  posture  of  affairs.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  we  must  reauest  otur  reisulers  to  have  patience 
with  us,  while  we  attempt  to  lollow  the  course  of  this  "  Cfatholic" 
writer's  estimate  of  the  Oxford  movement :  even  although  our 
doing  so  should  requure  us  to  postpone  many  of  the  arguments 
which  we  ndight  otherwise  have  pressed,  both  on  the  merits  of 
this  revolution  (for  such  it  is,)  and  on  the  manner  of  it. 

In  describing  the  rise  and  origin  of  a  "  living  power,"  (and 
such,  undoubtedly,  Tractarianism  is,  in  the  sense,  probably,  in- 
volved in  the  Apocalyptic  phraseology  of"  Beast,"  or  "living  crea- 
ture,"^ it  is  natural  to  begin  with  an  account  of  the  "  sea"  or 
"  eartn,"  out  of  which  it  emerges.  And  a  troubled  enough  sea,  a 
confiised  enough  earth,  it  certainly  is.  The  state  of  parties  in  the 
English  Churcn,  at  the  bemnning  of  the  Oxford  movement,  was 
far  fi*om  indicating  a  satisfactory  or  stable  unity.  For  "  though 
that  Church  has  been  anxious  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between 
herself  and  the  infinite  number  of  sects  which  divide  England 
among  them,  she  has  preserved  in  her  own  bosom,  many  hetero- 
genous elements,  and  her  different  parties  are  almost  ready  to 
excommunicate  one  another,  while  pretending  to  be  exclusively 
the  ^ai^ans  of  the  truth."  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  the  mixture 
of  "heterogenous  elements"  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  easilv 
explained  and  reconciled  with  the  boast  of  unity,  as  in  the  Church 
of  Kome.  For  in  the  latter,  whatever  shades  of  diversity  may 
show  themselves,  and  whatever  latitude  of  opinion  may  be  allow- 
ed, there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  general  agreement  on  tne  leading 
points  of  church  union  and  authority  :  whereas,  in  the  former,  it 
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is  tb^se  very  points  that  oonstitatethemitttec  in  dispute ;  the  notes 
and  tones  to  be  hannonized  being  thnsboth  more  nnzneroui)^  B^em" 
btaciug,  Fwteatent,  in  addition  to  Popish  varieties,  and  mo«  dis- 
cordanty  as  ranging  between  wider  extremes^  Its  divisions,  how- 
ever, maybe  classed  under  three  principal  heads, — "the  evangeli- 
cal, or  Puritan,  or  Low  Church  Party,  which  sees  in  the  English 
Church  only  a  manifestation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  an  insti- 
tution serving  for  the  celebration  of  public  offices,  and  faciUtating 
the  exercise  of  religious  duties," — the  High  Church  Party,  which 
"  as  to  its  political  element,  ma^es  the  Church  the  servant  of  the 
State,  a  kind  of  hi£rh  police,  established  and  organized  by  law  for 
the  special.end  of  Iti^ying  the  reUgious  desiri  and  nkessities 
of  the  masses,  while,  as  to  its  religious  dement,  it  regards  the 
English  Establishment  as  in  comparison  with  other  communities, 
the  pure3t  form  of  Christianity,  and  the  doctrines  embodied  in 
its  articles  as  the  most  faithful  expression  of  the  Christian  faith,"* 
— ^and  the  "  Anglo-Catholic  party,  recently  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Puseyism."  In  regard  to  the  name  of  this  section,  we 
know  not  how  the  following  remarks  of  our  author  may  be  re- 
lished; 

'^  The.  expression  An^-Catho>lic,  which  we  frequently  use,  is  not, 
in  our  opinion  synonymous  mth  that  of  Oatholic-Bnglish,  (Cc^Uque" 
Angilai8f)  the  sense  wMch  is  evidently  attached  to  it  by  a  portion  of 
the  members  of  the  EQglish  Chureh^  In  our  view,  the  word  Anglo 
has  a  privative  force :  liiat  is  to  ss^y  it  modifies  and  restricts  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  Catholic,  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  English 
Church,  could  not  be.  applied  to  it.  Although  these  two  words,  coupled . 
together,  imply  a  contradiction,  we  make  use  of  them  in  preferenoe  to 
any  other  denomination,  because  they  express  perfectly  the  anoma- 
lous (anprmale)  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  believes 
itself  Catholic,  without  having  the  character  of  umversality." — Prefi 
p.  7. 

The  leading  principles,  however,  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  are 
fiurly^  and  indeed  favourably,  represented ; 

^'  That  the.  Church  is  a  fipecial  ii^titution,  established  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  and  transmitted  by  certain  ordinances  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another :  that  it  is  an  institution  independent  of  times  and 
places ;  ancL  H  is  only  accidentally  and  by  chance  {per  hasardy)  that  it 
can  find  itself  connected  with  apolitical  government,  or  Identified  with 
national  interests :  that  to  this  Church  is  confided  the  preservation  of 


*  <*  But,"  adds  our  author,  <*  in  a  Church  so  nationalized,  and  confined  within 
the  Umits  prescxibed  by  the  temporal  power,  what  becomes  of  tlie  character  of 
universality, — the  Catholicity  which  distinguishes  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ?" 
We  have  abridged  in  the  text  the  description  of  parties  given  in  his  eighth 
chapter. 
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religious  tHith,  the  care  of  all  that  relates  to  the  spiritual  state  of  per- 
sons baptized  in  the  Church  of  Christ :  that  all  interference  of  the  State 
in  the  affairs  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  usur- 
pation which  the  Church  ought  to  protest  against  and  resist  by  all 
means  not  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  her :  that  so  far  from  dating  from  Henry  YIII.,  the 
English  Church  is  a  part,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  j 

the  authority  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  or  under  that  of  some  other 
constitution,  independent  and  antecedent :  that,  in  short,  the  Reforma- 
tion is  but  a  phase  of  her  history :  that,  consequently,  the  English 
Church  has  never  fallen  into  the  errors  which  were  the  consequences 
of  the  religious  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  but  while  the  Catholic 
world  saw  with  satisfaction  Protestantism  plunging  itself  into  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  (8*abmant)  of  the  ruins  it  bad  itself  made,  the  English  Re- 
formers drew  their  Church  out  of  the  danger,  and  made  her  pass  across 
the  Reformation  without  losing  any  of  the  ancient  jewels  of  he^  crown : 
that  she  found  herself  thus,  after  the  rude  shock  she  had  sustained,  on 
iier  feet,  and  ready,  with  her  Catholic  doctrines,  her  ordinances,  her 
iandent  formularies,  and  her  legitimate  rights,  to  enter  and  take  her 
place  in  the  universality  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ" 

This  is  a  just  and  candid  exposition,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  their 
sentiments^  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  church  generally,  as 
well  as  on  the  peculiar  position  of  the  English  Church  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  influence  exerted  on  that  position,  by  the  Reformation. 
For  that  event,  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  lieCessarv  reform  of 
abuses,  as  some  of  them  think,  or  as  a  calamity  and  crime,  as 
others  among  thein  speak,  they  sH  agree  in  regarding  as  a  shock, 
under  which  their  Church  staggereaaild  reeled  on  the  brink  of 
the  Protestant  abyss,  and  from  which  she  is  scarcely  yet  altoge- 
ther recovered ;  having  with  difficulty  been  enabled  to  right  her- 
self at  all,  by  the  providential  arrest  laid  on  the  continental  and 
Calvinistic  bias  of  the  Divines  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  another  school  more  Catholic  and  prelatic  ;  the  school 
fostered  by  Elizabeth  and  the  infatuated  race  of  the  Stuarts,  until 
it  issued  in  its  lemtimate  results, — ^persecution,  rebellion,  anarchy, 
a  royal  head  rolEng  on  the  scaffold,  a  military  usurper  sitting  on 
the  throne,  and  ultimately,  the  shadow  of  a  royal  house  keeping 
idle  Court  at  St.  Germains, — once  and  again  putting  forth  a 
spark  of  chivalrous  adventure,  in  the  north,  and  finally  sinking 
into  insignificance,  and  expiring  feebly,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  at  Rome. 

And  here,  it  occurs  to  us  to  observe,  before  proceeding  farther, 
that  the  position  which  the  Tractarians  represent  tlie  Anglican 
Church  as  occup3ring,  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  or,  at  least, 
its  peculiar  difficulties,  and  the  embarrassments  unavoidably  occa- 
sioned by  its  history,  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  by 
many  of  the  opponents  of  this  school,  in  estimating  either  its 
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tveakness  or  its  strength ;  and  hence,  not  only  is  injustice  done  to 
the  views  which  these  writers  put  forth,  but  an  inadeauate  impre^* 
sion  is  conveyed  of  the  danger  to  be  appr^endea  from  tnem. 
It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  enumerate  their  inconsistencies  and 
differences  among  themselves,  and  to  press  them  with  trouble- 
some questions,  as  to  the  reconciliation  of  anomalous  facts,  inci- 
dents, and  omissions,  in  the  annals  of  Episcopal  actings,  with  their 
ideal  theories  of  Episcopal  order  and  succession.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  allowance  that  must  always,  in  fairness,  be  made  for 
human  imperfection,  in  judging  of  any  system,  however  perfect, 
by  its  actual  development  in  practice,  there  is  a  specialty  in  the 
present  case  which  these  parties  must  be  permitted  to  plead.  For 
they  all  admit,  or  maintain,  that  there  was  a  wrench  or  derange- 
menlrof  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  at  the  Reformation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  has  ever  since  been  working  at  a  disadvantage; 
and  whether  they  mourn  over  the  previous  abuses  which  made 
so  violent  a  remedy  inevitable,  or  lament  and  condemn  the  irre- 
gularities and  excesses  inseparable  from  even  the  best  plan  of 
reform,  or  look  upon  the  whole  transaction  as  one  of  unmixed 
evil,  neither  called  for  by  the  state  of  things  that  preceded  it,  nor 
justified  or  palliated  by  any  improvement  in  that  which  followed — 
whatever  may  be  their  various  feelings  in  regard  to  its  causes,  its 
merits,  and  its  consequences — thev  all  concur  in  considering  it  as 
a  misfortune  which  has  impeded  and  interfered  with  the  right 
action  of  Church  principles,  and  has  given  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
jointed, if  not  even  a  distorted,  aspect  to  the  actual  portraiture 
and  exhibition  of  their  fair  and  faultless  symmetry.  It  seems  to 
us  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  admission ;  for  it  is 
not  they  who  idolize  the  Church  of  England,  by  law  established, 
just  as  she  is ;  it  is  not  tiiey  who  hold  me  English  Seformation, 
from  first  to  last,  to  be  almost  the  very  periection  of  Christian 
wisdom,  and  the  best  possible  beginning  of  a  church's  spiritual 
prosperity ;  it  is  not  th^  who  are  for  ever  harping  on  "  our  in- 
comparable liturgy — our  excellent  catechism — our  beautiful  ser- 
vices, and  perfect  ritual ;"  who  indiscriminately  laud  the  English 
Reformers  as  if  they  were  the  most  unwavering  and  unvacillating 
of  men,  and  seem  to  be  grateful,  not  less  for  what  Henry's  brutid 
passions  and  Elizabeth's  cunning  craftiness  made  her  constitu- 
tion, than  for  what  Cranmer  and  Latimer  strove  to  make  her  do(>- 
trine.  The  Tractarians  canvass  that  whole  eventfrd  era  and  its 
issues,  with  a  more  unscrupulous  and  unsparing  severity ;  and  yet, 
if  they  do  handle  these  things  too  irreverently,  we  confess  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  some  of  their  opponents  opening  their  eye»  a  little 
to  look  into  them ;  and,  at  all  events,  in  dealing  with  the  present 

Question,  although  we  have  assuredly  no  partiality  for  our  Anglo- 
/atholic  friends,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  times  mey 

VOL.  in.     NO.  V.  M 
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have  scarcely  got  fair  play.  They  have  been  upbraided  with  their 
want  of  agreement  among  themselves,  on  some  of  the  points  in- 
volved in  the  settlement  of  the  rule  of  faith — ^for  instance,  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  the  approval  of  certain  tenets  and 
Eractices,  more  or  less  nearly  approximating  to  Rome ;  and  they 
ave  been  pressed,  with  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  in 
the  observance  of  the  Canons,  the  administration  of  baptism, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  priesthood.  Such  argumenta  ad 
homines  are  often  ingenious  ana  plausible,  and  may  occasion  per- 
plexity, if  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  them.  But  the  evil,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is,  that  to  a  large  extent  the  Tractarians  can  afford 
to  leave  them  unanswered.  They  may  avow  their  perplexity : 
and  if  they  cannot  explain  the  difficulty  that  troubles  them,  they 
can  at  least  account  tor  its  existence,  and  make  out  that  it  is  nei- 
ther a  venr  surprising  nor  a  very  stumbling  circumstance  that  it 
should  exist,  and  should  not,  at  this  late  day,  and  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, be  capable  of  an  easy  solution,  or  of  one  equally 
satisfactory  to  all.  They  can  show,  in  short,  that  the  embarrass- 
ments of  their  position,  which  their  opponents  exult  in  exposing, 
and  which  they  themselves  do  not  seek  to  disguise — ^the  hitches 
and  crooks  in  their  lot — ^the  discrepances  and  discords  that  occur 
in  reference  to  the  theoretical  defence,  or  the  practical  application 
of  their  system — ^may  generally  be  traced  to  the  imtoward  event 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  breach  with  Rome  that  was  then, 
whether  unavoidably  or  voluntarily,  effected ;  and  as  they  look 
for  the  healing  of  that  breach  somenow,  and  that  right  speedily, 
they  may  postpone  their  expectation  of  a  ftdl  adjustment,  until 
God,  in  his  providence,  give  farther  light. 

An.  illustration  of  what  we  mean  may  be  found  in  the  singu- 
larly able  piece  of  reasoning  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  a 
contemporary  journal  some  few  months  ago.*  In  that  article,  the 
reviewer,  witfi  a  power  of  keen  logic  that  might  seem  irresistible, 
exposes  the  inconsistencies  and  diversities  oi  opinion  among  the 
leading  men  in  the  Tractarian  revival,  so  that  they  are  found  to 
be  set  every  man  against  his  neighbour,  and  every  man's  sword 
pointed  at  his  brother,  and  the  €amp  is  in  such  admired  disorder 
that  there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  to  call  in  the  authority  of 
Rome. .  This  style  of  argument  we  have  seen  rather  ingeniously 
parried  and  retsuiated  in  one  of  the  Tractarian,  or  semi-Tracta- 
rian  periodicals,  of  which  we  have  a  large  number  on  our  table, 
and  among  which,  as  we  ranged  through  them,  that  in  preparing 
this  paper  we  might  be  abreast  of  the  movement,  we  have  to 
confess  that  we  have  been  more  than  once  bewildered.    The 
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"  British  Churchman  '*  for  January  thus  retorts  the  reviewer^s 
weapon ; — 

*'  Let  us  examine  these  arguments,  and  reduce  them  to  somethiog 
like  a  logical  shape,  and  we  shall  perceive  how  transparently  fidlacious 
they  are.  With  the  exception  of  what  is  Said  on  tradition,  which  we 
shall  consider  separa.tely,  the  reasoning  of  our  contemporary  may  be 
resolved  into  the  following  form  t— 

't  The  advocates  of  so-called  Catholic  principles  differ  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  are  Oatholic  principles ;  besides  which,  some  have 
remained  where  they  were  ten  years  ago ;  others  have  modified— others 
changed  their  principles,  adopting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  principles 
of  Rome.  Between  many  sections  of  those  calling  themselves  Catho- 
licS)  there  are  essential  points  of  difference;  between  aU  there  are 
some.  Therefore,  there  are  no  such  things  as  Catholic  principles :  or, 
if  there  are,  they  are  not  to  be  found,  save  in  Rome.  A  sense  of  the 
untenableness  of  their  position  has  led  a  considerable  portion  of  High 
Churchmen  to  symbolize  with  Rome,  and  others  are  advancing  in  the 
same  direction.  IWbefobe,  Catholic  principles  have  either  no  exist- 
ence at  all,  or  are  inseparable  from  Romish  errors.  If  they  have  no 
existence,  they  are  to  be  despised ;  if  they  are  inseparably  connected 
¥nth  Rome,  they  are  to  be  abhorred.  In  either  case,  they  are  to  be 
condemned  and  avoided. 

^^  Now  let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  Liberal  Pbinciples,  and  ex- 
amine the  contortions  of  our  friend's  countenance,  whilst  we  stretdi 
him  on  his  own  rack. 

^^  Hie  advocates  of  eo-cctUed  *  liberal  principles'  differ  among  them* 
selves  as  to  what  are  liberal  principles ;  besides  which,  some  have  re- 
mained where  they  were  fourteen  years  ago ;  others  have  modified— 
others  changed  their  principles}  adopting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  those  of 
£rin.  Between  many  sections  of  those  calling  themselves  '  liberal,' 
there  are  essential  points  of  difference :  between  <dl  there  are  some. 
Therefore,  there  are  no  such  things  as  liberal  principles:  or,  if  there 
are,  they  are  not  to  be  found,  save  in  Erin.  A  sense  of  the  untenable- 
ness of  their  position  has  led  a  considerable  portion  of  ^  liberals'  to 
symbolize  with  Erin  ;  and  others  are  advancing  in  the  same  direction. 
Therefobe,  liberal  principles  have  either  no  existence  at  all,  or  they 
are  inseparable  fr^m  the  designs  of  O'Connell.  If  they  have  no  exist- 
ence, they  are  to  be  despised ;  if  inseparable  from  the  designs  of 
O'Connell,  they  are  to  be  abhorred.  In  either  case,  they  are  to  be 
condemned  and  avoided. 

'^  What  would  be  the  answer  f— Differences  of  opinion  amongst 
those  who  avow  a  common  principle  do  not  affect  the  principle  itsdf. 
The  misconception  of  a  truth  does  not  affect  its  reality,  nor  the  different 
developments  or  combinations  under  which  a  principle  may  appear 
destroy  its  identity.  Some  may  have  a  clearer,  others  a  less  clear, 
insight -into  truth ;  some  may  hold  the  whole,  others  Uss,  others  more, 
than  the  whole ;  some  may  hold  one  truth,  to  the  prejudice,  or  even 
exclusion,  of  the  antagonist  truth ;  some  may  misconceive  one  portion,  and  . 
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some  another ;  and  others  retain  the  namBf  whilst,  in  truth,  relinquifih^ 
ing  the  reality. 

'^  Has  our  opponent  jet  to  learn  these  things  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that 
Pitt  and  Fox  both  favoured  Negro  Emancipation — that  glorious, 
godlj,  and  truly-liberal  measure  ?  Is  he  not  aware  that  Stanley  and 
O'Connell  both  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Is  he  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  a  government  professing  liberal  principles  introduced 
the  irrational,  inhuman,  unchristian,  and  illiberat.  New  Poor  Law  ?* 

*^  Is  it  quite  impossible  for  that  to  be  truth,  which  does  not  at  once 
oommand  the  accordant  devotion,  and  unvarying  agreement  of  its  ad- 
mirers? Is  there  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  bic^iLljl  men  are  imper- 
feet,  and  some  strive  after  a  false  perfection  ? 

*'  In  fine,  the  reviewer's  argument  might  be  fidrly  adduced  to  prove 
the  identity  of  Whiggism,  Chartism,  and  Socialism,"  &c. — ^Pp.  58,  59. 

We  quote  this  passage,  not,  of  course,  for  its  just  reasonings 
but  as  at  the  utmost  an  instance  of  that  expert  skill  of  fence^ 
with  which,  when  driven  into  a  comer,  these  controversialists 
may  contrive  to  baiBe  the  most  direct  assailant.  Were  we  to 
understand  this  writer  as  carrying  out  the  analogy  which  he 
suggests  to  its  fair  consequences,  it  would  involve  a  somewhat 
strange  admission ;  for  it  would  imply  that  there  was  no  more 
fixed  and  unequivocal  standard  of  Catholic,  than  there  is  of 
Liberal,  principles ;  and  that  Catholic  Churchmen  were  as  much 
at  sea  in  spiritual,  as  Liberal  statesmen  are  in  political,  affairs. 
Liberalism  is  confessedly  a  creed  of  private  opinion.  It  has  no 
bible,  nor  tradition,  nor  general  councQ,  nor  pope,  that  it  can 
recognize  as  infallible,  or  even  authoritative.  Is  it  meant,  then, 
that  this  is  also  the  predicament  of  Catholicism  ?  This  would  be 
the  right  of  private  judgment  with  a  witness  I  But  if  we  take 
along  with  such  special  pleading,  or,  instead  of  it,  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  intelligent  Tractarians  are  all  ready  to  make,  re- 
specting the  maimed  and  mutilated  condition  of  the  Church 
Catholic  in  general,  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  in  particu- 
lar, we  are  not  sure  that  even  the  most  startling  exposure  which 
the  able  Edinburgh  reviewer  can  give  of  the  discordant  views  of 
individuals,  or  his  utmost  sagacity  in  running  them  up  into  a 
dilemma  between  every  man's  individual  opinion  being  his  com- 
pass, and  Rome's  capacious  haven,  ^^  the  only  port  on  that  open 
and  stormy  sea,"  receiving  them  all  in  its  bosom — ^may  not  be 
turned  away  as  inapplicable  and  irrelevant,  or  met  with  a  frank 
admission  that  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  is,  for  the  present, 
all  that  can  be  lookea  for.  Perhaps  this  is  what  is  intended  in 
the  foUowing  paragraph  :— 

"  As  to  the  disimion  existing  amongst  those  who  appeal  to  Catholic 

*  Let  it  be  observed  that  we  are  not  responsible,  either  for  the  opsnions  of  thii 
extract,  or  for  ita  emphatic  italics,  and  doubly  emphatic  capitals. 
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tradition ;  this  is  no  argument  against  its  reality.  The  idea  is  spe- 
cious, but  fallacious.  We  might,  with  equal  justice,  deny  the  truth, 
or  the  advantage,  or  the  tangible  reality  of  ariUimetic  or  aJgebra ;  be- 
cause children  oflen  cast  up  their  sums  wrong,  and  mathematical  stu- 
dents are  not  always  able  to  solve  equations.  The  science  is  exact ; 
the  rule  is  true,  though  it  requires  study  to  compi*ehend,  and  skill  to 
apply  it.  To  this  it  will  be  objected,  ^  But  what  is  the  use  of  this 
science  of  yours,  which  it  takes  so  much  trouble  to  learn  I  How  can 
a  plain  man  act  by  it  V  To  which  we  reply.  We  might  make  the 
same  objection  to  every  science  and  art  under  the  sun.  We  should, 
on  this  principle,  abandon  navigation,  because  every  sailor  cannot  un- 
derstand the  abstract  laws  of  mathematics ;  and  condemn  medicine, 
because  every  patient  cannot  jM'escribe  for  himself." — Ihid.  pp.  60,  61. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  been  speaking,  not  of  th^ 
logical  value,  but  of  the  practical  efficacy,  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed against  the  Tractarians ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  own,  not 
mdeed  our  dissatisfaction,  far  from  it,  but  our  want  of  complete 
satisfaction  with  another  class  of  objections,  based  on  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  historical  merits  of  the  claim  set  up  to  the  pos- 
session of  an  exclusive  ecclesiastical  pedigree,  and  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  episcopally  ordained  priests,  from  the  Apostles'  days 
to  our  own.     It  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  vice  of  our  age, 
which  is  everywhere  in  a  hurry,  iu  theology  and  church  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  economics  of  steamboats  and  railways,  and  is 
impatient,  therefore,  of  minute,  lengthened,  and  complicated, 
investigation — ^and  it  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  sense  which 
ordinary  men  are  apt  to  have  oi  the  hoplessness  of  such  antiqua- 
rian controversies, — at  all  events,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have 
always  felt  a  desire  to  hold  the  line  of  disputation  we  have  referred 
to,  as  comparatively  subordinate,  and  to  have  the  question  trans- 
ferred to  nigher  ground.     For,  not  only  may  the  Tractarians, 
with  some  show  of  plausibility,  turn  round  upon  us  -and  ask— do 
ou  mean  to  set  up  a  counter  claim  of  your  own  to  the  succession? 
ut  they  may  not  unreasonably  urge  such  considerations  as  the 
following  :^-that  even  if  the  principle  be  true,  and  perhaps  all 
the  more  on  that  account,  it  might  beforehand  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated that  it  would  encounter  difficulties,  when  carried  out 
into  practice  in  this  evil  world;  that  although,  no  doubt,  the  divine 
superintendence  may  be  relied  on,  so  far  as  to  obviate  the  risk 
of  ultimate  failure,  it  is  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  the  divine 
procedure  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
rid  the  subject  of  all  perplexities,  but  to  make  it  a  trial  of  honesty 
and  of  faitn;  that  this  is  still  more  likely  to  occur  if  there  be  sins, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  needing  sharp  chastisement,  in  which 
case,  wnile  still  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  her,  she 
may  be  brought  into  great  straits,  and  the  precious  thread  of  her 
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apostolic  pedigree  may  be  attenuated,  almost  to  breaking ;  and 
finally,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  this  has  been  the  coarse  of  events, 
so  that  irregolanties  have  almost  unavoidably  occurred,  at  critical 
periods,  in  the  observance  of  the  canonical  rules  and  rites, — 
irregularities  which,  although  they  have  not  been  such  as  to 
render  altogether  invalid  the  baptisms,  ordinations,  and  conse- 
crations, that  form  the  links  in  this  mysterious  chain,  have  been 
8u£Scient  to  involve  the  historical  or  antiquarian  inquiry,  if  im- 
pertinent curiosity  will  push  it  too  far,  in  some  considerable  mea- 
sure of  obscurity  and  doubt.  Such  a  line  of  defence  or  apology 
does  not  seem  to  us,  of  course,  to  'be  satisfactory.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  rather  matter  of  annoyance  to  the  Tractarians 
themselves  than  of  triumph  to  their  opponents.  It  affords  them  also 
good  opportunities  for  snowing  off  tnat  air  of  voluntary  humility 
of  which  they  are  so  fond,  and  which  they  find  so  attractive  and 
imposing ;  and  it  is  by  no  means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  suicidal  or 
fatal  to  weir  pretensions.  The  truth  is,  this  vast  and  subtle  system 
must  be  met  on  higher  ground.  Ingenious  reasoning  and  elabo- 
rate investigation  ough^  by  all  means,  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  weak  points  in  their  position ;  and  indeed  uiey  lay  them- 
selves open,  on  every  side,  to  a  sharp  discharge  of  arguments  and 
facts  against  them.  But  the  real  strength  oi  their  cloud-capped 
castle  ues  in  the  completeness  and  conrpactness  of  its  bold  spi- 
ritual outline  and  its  spiritual  artillery  tnat  would  command  the 
heavens;  and  this  can  be  successftilly  assailed  only  firom  the 
battlements  of  a  still  more  elevated  spiritual  erection,  whence  its 
own  weapons  may  be  turned,  at  an  advantage,  against  itself,  and 
the  heavenly  heights  may  be  more  summarily  reached.  On  this 
account,  the  most  formidable  adversary  or  rival  of  the  reviving 
Anglican  School,  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
into  which  it  would  run  imminent  hazard  of  being  absorbed,  were 
it  not  that  that  Church  is  too  wise  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  can 
afford  to  wait.  And  on  the  other,  or  the  Protestant  side,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  true  policy  demands,  not  a  skirmishing  war 
against  outposts,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  strongly  defended, 
or  so  impregnably  defensible,  at  Oxfora  as  at  Some,  but  the  rally- 
ing of  all  me  forces  on  tha  ground  which  God  designed  his 
Church  ever  to  occupy,  and  which  forms  a  fac  loftier  spiritual 
eminence  than  either  Oxford  or  Rome  can  usurp.  For  there  is 
such  a  ground,  in  the  Churches  immediate  relation  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  Heaven,  and  the  direct  promise  of  the  presence  of  her 
Heavenly  Head.  In  a  word,  we  would  have  the  true  "  Ideal  of 
the  Christian  Church"  set  up  against  the  false ;  for,  after  all,  Mr. 
Ward  is  not  so  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  is  on  the  Ideal,  and 
not  on  the  actual  exemplification  of  it,  that  the  controversy 
hinges ;  and  a  Church  theoiy,  or  Church  principles^  must  be  had. 
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It  is  an  old  reflection  upon  Protestantism  that  it  is  a  cold 
negation,  rather  than  a  thing  of  positive  and  living  warmth — 
that  its  creed  is  a  series  of  denials,  and  its  Church  the  mere  sum 
of  individual  opinions  and  accidental  associations ;  and  that  it 
represents  Chnstianitj,  as  some  would  represent  providence, 
as  the  launching  forth  of  a  divine  work  or  system,  on  the  broad 
and  troubled  waters  of  existence,  where  it  is  left,  very  much,  to 
take  its  chance.  The  great  charm  of  Popery  is,  that  it  provides 
for  the  continued  presence  and  superintendence  of  the  Saviour, 
in  the  person,  and  through  the  infallible  agency  of  his  vicar  upon 
earth,  with  his  host  of  subordinate  officers  and  influences ;  and 
the  lesser  charm  of  Anglican  High-Churchism  is,  that,  by  the 
electric  touch  of  holy  hands,  it  ensures  a  transmission,  from  age 
to  age,  of  a  miraculous  divine  presence  and  virtue,  in  the  bishops 
who  represent  the  Apostles  and  their  Lord.  Poor  Protestantism, 
meanwhile,  stands  abashed,  beside  these  high  and  mighty  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.  She  has  a  bible,  to  be  sure,  and  a  Sab- 
bath, and  two  sacraments,  and  many  pastors  and  teachers,  and 
a  variety  of  congregations,  worshipping  more  or  less  decently 
and  in  order.  But  all  her  machinery,  though  it  may  have  been 
divinely  contrived,  ages  ago,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  in  the 
handsof  mere  ordinary  men,  and  ordinary  societies  of  men,  without 
any  in&llible  guidance,  or  hereditary  inspiration  and  authority. 
Such  is  the  position  which  Protestantism  is  regarded  as  occu- 
pying ;  and  the  idea  is  confirmed  bv  the  kind  of  arguments  some- 
times used  in  her  behalf,  which  tend  rather  to  shatter  or  demolish 
th^  spiritual  hierarchy  tibat  frowns  upon  her,  than  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing a  spiritual  hierarchy  of  her  own.  And  yet  she  has  such  a  hier- 
archy, or  more  properly,  she  has  a  real  theocracy,  founded  on 
her  belief  in  the  promise  of  her  great  Head,  that  he  would  be 
with  her  always,  even  until  the  end  of  the  world.  For  this  pro- 
mise Protestantism  interprets,  both  tar  more  literally,  and  m  a 
far  higher  sense,  than  the  antagonist  Churches  of  (xreece,  and 
Kome,  and  England,  profess  to  ao.  Not  representatively,  in  the 
shape  of  a  vicar  upon  earth,  nor  hereditarily,  through  any  Epis- 
copal successicxi,  but  far  more  directly.  Protestantism  claims  and 
expects  her  Lord's  presence,  in  the  dispensation  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus,  as  to  the  rule  of  faith,  and  tne  interpretation  of  it,  Pro- 
testantism holds  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, in  opposition  to  tradition,  the  authori1r|r  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be,  not  only  tne  guardian,  but  the 
expounder  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  this  Protestant  appeal  to  the 
Biole  alone,  as  the  standard,  and  to  the  reason  of  each  individual 
mind,  as  the  ultimate  judge,  in  all  questions  and  controversies  of 
religion,  seems  to  imply  that,  since  the  completion  of  the  canon,  the 
gi^eat  Head  of  the  Church  has  ceased  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
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of  preserving  his  people  &om  error,  and  has  left  them  to  their 
own  resources,  in  the  use  of  the  book  he  has  bequeathed  to  them. 
But  an  undue  adrantage  is  thus  conceded  to  the  opposite  theory, 
or  usurped  by  it,  when  it  is  pretended  that  it  makes  a  better  pro- 
vision for  the  constant  exercise  of  an  infallible  superintendence 
and  guidance  in  the  explanation  and  application  of  the  written 
record.  For  let  the  principle  on  which  the  Protestant  doctrine, 
on  this  point,  is  based  be  lullv  stated ;  let  it  be  made  to  rest  on 
the  promise  given  respecting  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  is  to  guide 
the  Lord's  disciples  into  all  truth ;  let  it  be  shown  to  proceea,  not 
upon  any  opinion  of  the  suflSciency  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  word, 
or  of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason,  but  upon  a  confident  ex- 
pectation of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise ;  and  it  is  at  once  evi- 
dent that  this  doctrine  brings  forward  the  Author  of  Christianity 
inore  directly  than  the  other,  as  the  unfolder  of  his  own  mysteries 
find  the  commentator  on  his  own  laws.  The  famous  maxim — the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  the  religion  of  Protestants — is  a  good 
enough  watchword  against  those  who  would  add  to  it ;  and  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment  is  to  be  maintained  against  those  who 
would  gag  or  chain  it ;  but  the  real  antagonist  to  the  Popish  or 
semi-Popish  pretence  of  an  earthly  guide,  is  the  assurance  of 
heavenly  guidance ;  and  what  Protestants  teach,  is  not  that  men 
are  able,  either  by  Scripture  or  by  reason,  or  by  both  together, 
to  arrive  at  a  right  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind,  but  that  the 
Lord  has  pledged  himself,  by  a  divine  agency,  to  lead  them  to  it. 

A  similar  remark  might  be  applied  to  the  church-theory  of 
mediation,  whether  by  saints  and  angels  above,  or  by  priests  below. 
The  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  mediation  of 
the  Saviour  implies  a  far  more  constant  interest,  on  his  part,  in 
his  people,  from  age  to  age,  than  that  which  would  associate  with 
him  other  intercessors. 

In  regard,  also,  to  the  constitutioji  of  His  Church,  and  the 
security  for  raising  up  ministers  and  rulers  in  the  Church,  we 
are  persuaded  that  much  higher  ground  may  be  taken  than  is 
fionietimes  done,  against  the  Koman  and  Anglo-Catholics.  They 
say,  if  you  deny  Apostolic  succession  and  episcopal  ordination, — 
the  transmission  oi  a  divine  gift  or  grace  or  commission,  through 
the  duct  or  channel  of  right-reverend  fingers — ^your  pastors  must 
be  self-commissioned,  or  they  must  derive  their  authority  fix)m 
a  human  source,  whether  it  be  the  judgment  of  a  clerical  board, 
or  the  whim  of  a  lay  patron,  or  the  clamour  of  the  people.  Now, 
in  reply,  we  have  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  another  ahema- 
tive ;  for  we  do  not  admit  that  this  dilemma  exhausts  the  condi- 
tions of  the  argument.  There  is  a  third  theory,  which  we  hold 
to  be  that  of  genuine  Protestantism,  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church  has  charged ;him«elf  ^nth  the  supply  of  ministers  to  His 
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Church  from  age  to  age ;  that,  accordingly,  the  true  ministers 
are  they  who  are  moved  by  his  Spirit  to  undertake  the  office,  and 
derive  their  call,  commission,  and  authority  immediately  from 
himself.  On  this  supposition,  what  is  left  for  men  to  do,  whether 
bishops,  presbyters,  or  people,  is  not  to  give  either  the  commis- 
sion, or  the  grace  for  its  execution,  but  to  judge,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  several  functions,  and  according  to  sucn  rules  as  He  has 
laid  down,  who  they  are  to  whom  He  himself  appears  to  have  given 
both.  In  judging,  they  may  err ;  and  an  individual  whom  they  re- 
fuse to  sanction  and  ordain,  may  be  a  true  minister  of  Christ,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  the  inward  call  and  warrant  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
may  take  the  responsibility  of  officiating  as  such.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  presumption  is,  that  the  judgment  of  what  may  be  re- 
cognized as  the  standing  and  competent  authorities  in  the 
Church,  as  to  an  individual's  call  to  the  ministry,  is  to  be  held 
correct ;  and  it  is  an  extreme  case  when  he  is  to  be  considered 
entitled  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment  in  pref^^nce  to  theirs. 
StUl  the  theory,  or  ratUmaUy  of  the  transaction,  according  to  the 
true  spirit  of  I'rotestantism,  is,  that  whatever  parties  on  earth 
have  a  hand  in  it,  they  are  merely  to  inquire  into  the  evidence 
of  ft  higher  and  more  direct  commission,  from  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  his  Spirit,  moving  and 
qualifying  the  individual,  and  presenting  to  him  an  open  door. 
This  these  parties  are  to  do  to  the  best  of  their  abihty,  according 
to  such  rules,  and  upon  such  grounds,  of  probability  as  may  be 
applicable  to  the  case ;  and  if  satisfied,  they  are  to  signify  their 
satisfaction  by  a  solemn  act.  But  he  whom  they  ordain  is,  after 
all,  commissioned,  and  that  immediately,  not  by  them,  but  by 
Christ ;  and  he  is  directly  Christ's  present  gift  to  His  Church. 
Thus  the  question  really  is,  whether  Christ  made  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ministers  at  the  first,  and  left  them  to  make  their  succes- 
sors ?  or,  whether  he  is  making  them  in  succession,  ftt>m  a£:e  to  age, 
himself  I — ^whether  the  virtue  went  out  of  Him  then,  which  has 
since  flowed  along  the  sacred  line  ?  or  whether  it  is  still,  as  it 
has  ever  been,  in  Himself,  to  be  communicated  by  His  own 
Spirit,  to  one,  and  another,  functionary,  as  He  needs  themt 
We  are  not  now  arguing  the  question,  or  inquiring  what 
Scripture  may  be  found  to  say  on  the  subject.  Our  object 
is  to  point  out  the  actual  position  which  Protestantism  does, 
or  might  occupy  in  this  great  controversy,  as  a  position 
much  nigher,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  than  its  opponents 
are  apt  to  admit. 

Did  our  limits  allow  us,  we  might  extend  our  survey  to 
other  parts  of  the  system,  including  the  Popish  and  Pusej^ite 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  which,  notwithstanding  the  fictions 
<^  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  real  presence,  is,  in  fact,  a 
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contrivance  for  keeping  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  to  any  im- 
mediate and  direct  action  of  his  Spirit  upon  theirs,  away  from  his 
people.  And,  generally,  we  think  we  conld  establish  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct proposition,  that  Jnrotestantism  proceeds  throughout  upon 
the  faith  of  a  far  more  special  superintendence  of  the  Church  by 
her  Head,  and  a  far  more  constant  interference  on  his  part,  for 
all  the  purpoaes  of  her  spiritual  life,  than  the  High  Church  sys- 
tem to  which  it  is  opposed ;  and,  in  short,  that  while  the  latter 
presents  a  view  of  Chrises  government  of  his  Church,  to  a  large 
extent,  analogous  to  the  Epicurean  notion  of  the  Creator  giving 
motion,  and  mws,  and  fimctions  to  the  world  he  had  made,  and 
then  leaving  it  to  work  out  its  own  destiny,— the  former  appUes 
the  principle  of  a  particular  providence  to  the  development  of 
the  fchristJan  system,  as  weU  as  to  its  ori^,  and  regards  the 
Lord  as  always  directly  and  actively  interfering,  according  to  his 
own  explanation  of  the  Divine  Sabbatic  rest  after  the  six  days  of 
the  Creation,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

We  are  aware  that  these  views  may  appear  mystical  to  many 
who  would  oppose  Puseyism  and  Popery  by  the  plainer  and  more 
obvious  arguments  of  common  sense  and  reason,  and  who  regard 
a  Chinrch  nieory  pleaded  so  high  in  one  direction,  as  little  less 
absurd  than  the  claim  of  infaUioility  set  up  in  another.  To  such 
persons,  the  whole  scheme  of  Catholicism,  Roman  or  English, 
appears  so  frau£;ht  with  absurdity,  and  so  manifest  a  trick  of 
pScraft,  thattt  is  scarcely  worSy  of  a  serious  argument,  and 
must  speedily  be  exploded  by  the  returning  intelligence  of  this 
enlightened  age.  We  have  already  hint^  our  fear  that  the 
danger  is  apt  to  be  undervalued,  when  so  low  an  estimate  is  formed 
of  tf  e  real  power  of  the  movement.  We  have  a  strong  impres- 
sion  that  the  system  will  be  found  invulnerable  by  the  ordinary 
arrows  of  logic  or  of  ridicule.  Rationalism,  materialism,  will  fail 
before  it ;  for  it  is  itself  spiritual,  and  spiritualism  alone  will  meet 
spiritualism.  On  this  account,  and  considering  ourselves  as  doing 
httle  more  than  breaking  ground  in  this  article,  we  have  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  led  somewhat  away  from  the  subject  of  our  earlier 
remarks,  and  instead  of  historically  tracing  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Tractarianism,  in  company  with  the  intelligent  author  from 
whom  we  have  quoted  so  largely,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  indicate 
some  of  the  general  principles  and  views,  by  the  application  of 
which  alone  the  force  of  this  current  can  be  either  measured  or 
resisted. 

As  a  single  additional  illustration  of  our  meaning,  however, 
and  to  bring  out  the  view  we  have  been  suggesting  m  the  form 
of  a  tangible  and  practical  example,  we  may  select  the  chapter 
on  the  Church,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  on  "  Church  Principles 
considered  in  their  Results."     Let  us  first  exhibit  Mr.  Glad- 
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stoWs  own  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  then  the  counter-doc- 
trine  or  doctrines  which  he  opposes,  that  we  may  see  if  there  be 
no  other  theory,  untouched  by  him,  which,  were  he  to  touch  it, 
he  would  find  a  somewhat  more  formidable  antagonist  than  some, 
at  least,  of  the  opinions  over  which  he  gains  an  easy  victory. 

In  fifteen  sections,  Mr.  Gladstone  elaborately  draws  out  ^'  cer- 
tain ethical  and  analogical  presumptions,"  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  while  "  the  principle  of  the  Christiau  Ufe  is  spirit- 
ual, it  seeks  an  external  development,"  and  that,  consequently, 
there  is  an  antecedent  probability  in  favour  of  the  institution  of 
a  Church.  These  presumptions  are  founded  on  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  being  possessed  oi  a  material  fi"ame,  as  well  as  an  im- 
material soul — on  the  law  of  the  growth  of  man,  according  to 
which  all  inward  principles  expand  themselves  in  acts,  which 
again  ^^  react  upon,  expand,  confirm,  and  accomplish  the  consti- 
tution fix)m  which  they  proceeded" — on  the  social  tendencies 
and  relations  in  man  which  ^^  require  to  be  regulated  by  fixed 
rules,  provided  by  positive  Divine  institution" — on  the  "  system 
of  joint  action  which  Christianity  ordains,"  rendered  necessary 
by  ^^  the  external  obstacles  and  internal  obstructions"  which  it 
meets  with — ^and  on  other  similar  considerations,  the  general 
'*  scope  and  value  of  which"  he  thus  sums  up  \ 

'*•  14.  We  must  not,  however,  overate  the  importance,  or  mistake  the 
bearing,  of  arguments  drawn  like  these  from  anticipation.  Doubtless 
the  omnipotence  of  grace  is  not  tied  to  such  methods  as  lie  within  our 
discernment ;  nor  are  we  to  affirm  that  it  could  not  have  discovered 
a  thousand  modes  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  living  legacy  of 
the  Redeemer,  a  spiritual  principle,  besides  that  of  a  permanent,  visible 
institution.  But  I  am  now  arguing  not  upon  the  theological  proofs  of 
the  Divine  establishment  of  such  an  institution  :  I  am  striving  to  show 
how  it  harmonizes  with  our  reason,  fulfils  our  anticipations,  satisfies 
the  necessities  which  we  see  to  have  arisen^  and  to  be  likely  evermore 
to  arise.  And  when  we  see  how  in  all  these  various  aspects  the  insti- 
tution of  a  visible  Church  corresponded  with  the  nature  of  the  beings 
among  whom  the  religion  of  Christ  was  to  go  forth  and  to  conquer ; 
how  it  overcame  obstacles  in  our  view  insurmountable  by  any  other 
means,  supplied  wants  which  we  can  discern  no  other  mode  of  supply- 
ing ;  these  facts  do  not  indeed  prove  that  God  has  founded  such  an  in- 
stitution, but  they  prove  that  if  He  has  founded  it,  and  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe  it,  then  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  what  is 
not  only  not  opposed,  but  what  is  eminently  conformable  to  our  own 
reasonable  apprehension. 

"  15.  Thus,  then,  by  examining  the  fixed  conditions  of  our  own 
nature  and  constitution,  and  some  of  the  essential  and  of  the  circum- 
stantial features  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  well  as  the  general  re- 
sults of  experience,  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  an  adaptation  to  our 
own  knowledge  and  reasonable  anticipations  in  that  representation  of 
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Christianity,  which  exhibits  it  as  a  revelation,  comprising  in  itself  not 
only  a  body  of  divine  truths,  but  also  an  institution  in  which  those 
truths  are  preserved,  professed,  perpetuated  in  the  world,  and  brought 
to  effect  by  spiritual  ordinances  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  And 
this  is  no  other  than  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Visible  Church, 
contained  in  that  article  of  the  Creed  where  we  specify  our  belief  in 
^  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ; '  in  ^  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.'  "—Pp.  94,  95. 

Proceeding  fn)m  "  presumptions ;' to  actual  proofs,  m^ 
ing  to  describe  the  Cnurch,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Scripture,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  so  explicit,  in  some  particulars,  as,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  present  comparison,  we  might  wish.  The  following 
extracts,  however,  from  diiferent  portions  of  his  chapter,  may 
give  some  idea  of  what  be  considers  the  Church  to  be : — 

**  1 8.  There  cannot  be  a  more  marked  illustration  of  the  extreme 
laxity  of  our  principles  in  this  important  respect  than  the  very  fre- 

auent  use  of  the  term  Church  as  synonymous  with  the  clergy,  and  of 
le  phrase  going  into  the  Church,  although  this  be  not  without  the 
countenance  of  authority,  as  equivalent  to  receiving  holy  orders; 
whereas  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  just  as  truly  in  the  Church  as 
their  possessor.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  not  only  does  this  verbal 
fallacy  circulate  very  commonly  undetected,  but  that  the  simple  con* 
sideration  which  suffices  to  expose  it  would  not  always  be  recognized 
with  ease,  as  propomng  a  truth  incapable  of  dispute.  There  are  other 
uses  of  the  word  as  inaccurate.  We  speak  of  going  to  churchy  mean- 
ing ordinarily  no  more  than  the  Sunday  service.  *  Is  church  over  ? ' 
would  be  said  for  '  Is  the  service  over  f '  This  is  not  a  mere  verbal 
remark.  Human  language  is  the  most  copious  and  most  accurate  wit- 
ness to  human  inconsistency  and  error :  to  it  we,  as  it  were,  confide 
our  secrets ;  we  make  it  the  depository  of  our  thoughts,  and,  when 
subjected  to  patient  and  searching  scrutiny,  it  reveals  them  such  as 
they  were  given  into  its  custody.  The  misuse  of  a  term,  in  this  and  in 
ten  thousand  other  instances,  indicates  a  mental  perversion.  Here,  for 
example,  it  is  too  closely  connected  with  our  individualism  in  religion, 
and  indicates  a  sort  of  latent  assumption  that  the  Church  has  no  per- 
manent and  corporate  being  of  an  independent  kind,  but  only  exists 
under  particular  conditions,  or  for  particular  seasons  or  functions,  de- 
terminable by  the  will  of  individuals,  and  even  as  if  depending  on  their 
local  assemblages. 

"  ]  9.  To  show  that  the  distinction  taken  in  the  last  sentence  is  not 
unreal — for  men  will  begin  to  deny  what  they  have  long  forgotten  or 
neglected — let  us  appeal  to  the  nature  of  a  family.  That  term  indicates 
a  bond  of  union,  independent  of,  and  superior  to  the  will  of  the  persons 
composing  it,  and  imposing  obligations  upon  them  towards  one  another 
which  they  are  bound  to  fulfil.  The  actual  fulfilment  may  be  occa- 
sional ;  but  the  law  of  fulfilment,  and  the  institution  to  which  the  law 
is  attached,  have  a  permanent  existence.  So,  like  the  family,  the 
Church  entails  npon  us,  who  are  her  children  and  members,  obligations 
belonging  to  us  as  such  ;  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard — 
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whidh  i,te  not  limited,  as  are  in  many  cases  the  tetms  of  a  yoldntaiy 
combination — ^whicb,  though  they  may  be  brought  out  into  positive  and 
formal  actions,  only  from  time  to  time,  yet  retain  a  real  and  perpetual 
existence. 

*^  20.  Although,  however,  our  prevailing  tone  on  the  subject  of  the 
Church  be  so  low,  that  some  regard  it  as  little  more  than  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious club,  yet  in  the  institutions  of  that  portion  of  the  communion  of 
saints  to  which  we  of  this  nation  claim  to  belong,  we  find  all  the  evi- 
dences and  guarantees  of  a  high,  living,  and  fruitful  doctrine.  The 
State  may  cripple  her  action  as  it  had  indeed  heretofore  done,  and  it  has 
almost  annihilated  her  discipline,  which  it  seems  now  to  feel  the  duty  of 
reviving ;  but  it  was  surely  under  her  protest,  for  she  everywhere  as- 
si^rts  her  own  functions  as  a  mother  to  us  all.  She  provides  for  ntf  the 
ordinajy  services  of  her  Liturgy,  intended  to  be  to  us  as  our  daily  bread, 

Ia  ootidiaaa  «r»a.t^^ 
Senca  la  qaal  per  qnest  'aspro  diaerto 
Di  retro  v«  obi  piu  di  gir  s'affiuuia  ;* 

and  she  likewise  furnishes  those  which  are  termed  occasional,  which 
mark  the  grand  stages  and  seasons  of  life,  to  be  thereby  claimed  for 
God ;  and  both  these  dasses  of  religious  office  she  requires  to  be  ob- 
served, widi  unimpaired  anthority,  though  it  may  be  with  mutilated 
and  insufficieiUi  inAuenoe  and  power." — ^Pp.  97-1 00. 

^  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  passages  here  quoted  afford  any^ 
thing  lik«  a  full,  though  it  is  hoped  they  give  for  the  present  purpose 
a  sufficient  view,  of  that  authority  which  Holy  Scripture  gives  to  thc^ 
doctrines  that  the  Church  which  inherits  the  promises  of  Christy  and 
which  is  declared  by  Scripture  to  be  His  body,  is  one,  and  is  visible." 
—P.  109. 

**  41.  The  Scriptures  then,  it  is  henceforth  to  be  assumed,  hold  out 
to  our  view  the  actual,  historical  Church  as  the  greats  object  of  the  love 
and  regard  of  Christ,  as  the  medium  whereby  was  conferred  that  title 
under  which  His  favour  is  conveyed  to  His  individual  members :  and 
as  intended  to  have  unity  in  the  body  and  the  spirit,  with  universality, 
authority,  visibility,  permanency,  sympathy :  as  the  casket  and  trea- 
sure-house of  Gkxl's  immortal  gifts :  as  destined  to  a  present  warfare, 
and  a  final  glorification." — P.  116. 

We  omit,  at  present,  the  arguments  and  scriptural  quotations 
by  which  these  views  are  supported ;  and  we  proceed  to  submit 
some  extracts  which  may  ulustrate  the  kind  of  system  which 
Mi,  Gladstone  all  along  has  in  his  eye,  as  the  fair  antithesis  and 
antagonist  of  that  which  he  advocates : 

^16.  He  who  reads  the  Scriptures  diligently  and  as  a  whole,  and 
who  regards  the  Epistles  with  that  particular  kind  of  attention  which 
belongs  tp  them,  as  being  the  part  of  our  religious  code  which  was  pro^ 
duced  when  the  Church  was  in  actual  and  progressive  operation,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  their  tone  respect-* 

*  Pvapntotin,  zL  IS. 
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ing  the  Eccleeia,  or  CharcL,  and  that  of  modem  teachers  in  general. 
For  what  are  onr  ideas  of  a  Chnrch  ?  Thd  Romanist,  indeed^  has  for 
his  part  a  conception  whioh,  upon  other  gronnds^  we  may  regard  as 
either  wholly  or  partially  nnscriptural ;  bat  which  at  least  does  not 
fall  short  in  magnitade  and  importance  of  that  which  the  Apostles  ap- 
pear to  have  entertained.  But  of  those  who  are  included  in  the  wide 
designation  of  Protestants,  one  not  inconsiderable  sectarian  portion  re- 
gards each  particular  congregation  as  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense 
a  Church  i  and  holds  that  such«  body  should  acknowledge  en  earth  no 
authotity  superior  to  its  own ;  and  should,  in  its  relations  with  other 
Churches,  behare  as  a  soyereign  independent  power.  There  is  little 
room  lefi^  under  these  conditions,  for  attaching  any  palpable  or  sub- 
stantive meaning  to  that  ancient  and  venerable  designation,  so  Ire- 
qoently  recurring  in  our  public  services,  *•  the  Catholic  Church/ 

^^  17.  But  others  of  us,  too,  have  onr  besetting  sin  in  this  matter : 
it  is  .of  an  Erastian  colotir.  These  are  too  apt  to  view  the  Chnrch  as 
founded  simply  upon  the  law  and  will  of  the  State,  and  as  deriving  its 
entire  authority,  and  not  only  its  civil  rights  and  temporal  jurisdiction, 
fh>m  that  source.  Many  of  us  forget  the  undonbted  histori«d  fact,  that 
the  Chnrch  of  Christ  had  a  vital  and  visible  organization  of  its  own  as 
a  body,  not  only  independent  of,  but  long  antecedent  to  that  of  any 
now  existing  State  with  which  it  is  in  connexion.  Religion,  indeed,  as 
an  individual  concern,  is  not  regarded  by  persons  of  this  class  as  de- 
pendent on  civil  law ;  but  then  it  is  also  considered  very  much  as  in- 
dependent of  and  anterior  to  the  Church.  This  they  view  as  being  in 
regard  to  individuals  a  sort  of  voluntary  combination,  not  binding  upon 
the  conscience,  but  rather  framed  at  their  discretion  upon  grounds  of 
Christian  expediency ;  in  regard  to  the  governing  power,  an  institu- 
tion erected  and  proposed  to  the  people  for  their  use  upon  grounds  both 
of  duty  and  of  policy,  dispensing  to  the  people  certain  truths  and  or- 
dinances of  Divine  authority,  but  by  a  machinery  which  is  of  human 
sanction,  and  is  subject  to  be  varied  or  removed  as  human  authority 
may  resolve.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  theory  formally  drawn  out, 
or  consistent  with  itself;  but  as  merely  giving  the  sum  of  those  vague 
impressions  which  exist,  unexamined  and  unproved,  yet  practically  in- 
fluential, in  many  minds  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Church." — ^Pp.  95-97. 

^'  Why  have  we  lapsed  from  this  magnificent  conception  of  a  power 
incorporated  upon  earth,  capable  of  resistance  to  all  the  enemies  of 
Divine  Truth  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  victory,  this  conception 
which  comprehends  alike  all  space  and  all  time,  concentrating  to  tenfold 
efficacy  the  power  of  every  noble  motive,  and  realising  and  bringing 
home  to  our  gross  and  feeble  minds  the  sublime  doctrine  of  supernatural 
grace  ?  Why  have  we  substituted  for  the  idea,  of  which  this  is  but  a 
sketch,  attesting  by  its  very  defects  the  losses  we  deplore,  that  misty, 
formless,  lifeless,  anomalous,  negative,  chaotic  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  : 

which  is  the  only  counterpart,  in  many  minds,  to  the  name  of  the  scrip- 
ture-honoured Church  ?     How  far  must  we  have  departed  from  that 
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condition  in  which  Saint  AngoBtine  could  write,  eredamui^  fratres^ 
quantum  quisque  amat  Eecleiiam  Chriiti^  tantum  hahet  Spiritum 
Sanctum.**^ 

''  42,  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  cause  to 
which  we  are  to  ascribe  this  evil.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  and  her  practice,  instead  of  leading  her  members  more 
immediately  near  to  their  Head,  through  the  grand  idea  of  incorpora- 
tion, rather  to  interpose  herself  as  an  organ  of  communication  distinct 
from  them,  and  represented  only  in  the  persons  of  the  hierarchy,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Redeemer.  She  took  into  her  own  hands  the 
powers  that  belong  to  the  Deity  alone,  and  thus  acquiring  an  absolute 
command  over  the  souls  of  men — she  confined  their  spiritual  free  agency 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  that  she  might  have  the  larger 
scope  for  her  own  discretionary  power;  and  thus  she  reduced  the 
greater  portion  of  her  children^  more  nearly  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated, to  the  condition,  so  far  as  respected  the  religious  action  of  the 
understanding,  of  machines.  The  Reformation  generally  took  vengeance 
upon  this  excess  by  establishing  its  opposite.  Not,  indeed,  in  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  its  great  authors,  but  in  its  ulterior  tendency,  it 
went,  instead  of  retaining  the  true  conception  of  a  visible  and  univer- 
sal Church,  and  restoring  and  attaching  it  to  the  mass  of  Christians  who 
had  been  deprived,  as  it  were,  of  their  part  and  lot  in  it,  to  erase  that 
idea  altogether,  and  to  substitute  others  much  more  narrow  and  partial. 
The  idea  of  its  first  movers  was,  to  restore  together,  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  inquiry  about  truth ;  but  the  intoxication  of  suddenly 
and  often  violently  recovered  privilege,  greatly  enfeebled  the  impres- 
sion of  responsibility  which  ought  to  have  attended  and  chastened  it. 
Free  assent  came  to  oe  considered,  not  only  as  the  condition  of  adequate 
religion  in  a  rational  being,  but  as  the  arbiter  and  criterion  of  truth ; 
and  thus,  the  throne  of  authority  being  set  up  within  each  individual 
breast,  we  have  deprived  the  Church  of  her  prerogative,  and  therein 
ourselves,  of  some  of  our  substantial  advantages." — Pp.  116-118. 

And,  in  a  single  sentence,  in  answering  the  objection  against 
the  visibili^of  tne  Church,  taken  from  Luke  xvii.  20,  21,  "  The 
kingdom  ot  Grod  cometh  not  with  observation,"  &c.,  he  seems  to 
state  the  three  suppositions,  which  he  considers  as  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  made — namely^  first,  individual  Christianity,  each 
Christian  bdn|^  isolated  and  complete  in  himself;  secondly,  a 
yoluntary  association  of  believers ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Church  as 
he  defines  it : 

**  And  if  this  text  were  to  receive  an  interpretation  adverse  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  visible  Church  at  all,  it  would  be  likewise  and  equally 
adverse  to  all  visible  forms  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  individuals  and 
voluntary  associations,  as  well  as  in  the  Church,  which  is  evidently  out 
of  the  question." — P.  102. 
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NoWy  on  these  quotations  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  set  up  very  harmless  fees  to  be 
struck  down,  after  the  manner  of  bir  Walter  Scotf  s  valiant 
bonnet-maker  contending  with  his  wooden  soldan,  and  has 
evaded  the  real  enemy  that  might  have  stood  up  to  the  fight  with 
him.  In  veiy  much  of  what  ne  sajs  respecting  the  Church,  a 
sound  Protestant,  neither  High  Church,  nor  even  Episcopalian, 
might  entirely  concur.  The  existent  of  the  visible  Church,  as 
a  society  instituted  by  divine  authority,  is  an  article  of  faith  in 
all  the  ±*rotestant  confessions  ;  and  the  revealed  will  of  its  great 
Author  and  Foimder,  irrespective  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
human  passion  or  infirmity,  undoubtedly  commands  ana  contem- 
plates the  visible  unify  of  the  Church.  The  points,  therefore, 
on  which  dliFerence  of  opinion  would  arise  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  general  body  of  spiritual  and  evangelical  Protes- 
tants are  chiefly  two ;  the  first  relating  to  the  distinction  to  be 
admitted  between  the  Church  visible  and  the  Church  invisible, 
not  to  the  denial  of  either,  but  to  the  acknowledgement  of  both  ; 
and  the  second  respecting  the  manner  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  visible,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  which  is  unseen.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  dis- 
cussion would  mainly  turn  on  the  interpretation  of  particular 
texts,  and  the  right  discrimination  between  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages which  descnbe  the  visible  and  invisible  Churches  respec- 
tively. The  second  raises  a  general  question.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  Church,  once  constituted,  is,  in  a  sense, 
self-preserving  and  self-propagating — that,  like  the  human  race, 
it  contains  within  itself,  when  once  put  into  action,  the  elements 
of  transmission  firom  age  to  age,  and  that,  by  means  of  the  Apos- 
tolic succession,  and  the  sacramental  virtue  flowing  therefrom,  it 
is  endowed  with  a  miraculous  power  of  conveying  grace  from  age 
to  age.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held,  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church  charges  himself,  directly  and  immediately,  with  the  form- 
ing and  continuing  of  a  visible  Church  on  earth,  not  once  for  all, 
but  by  a  continued  interposition  of  his  power,  through  the  ope- 
ration of  his  Spirit,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  that  "  whole 
two  or  three  are  met  together  in  his  name,  He  is  in  the  midst.'' 
On  either  view,  difficulties  arise  out  of  the  acknowledged  divisions 
in  the  visible  Church ;  for  both  Tractarians  and  Papists  own  the 
great  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and  the 
former  allow  at  least  three  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  explain  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Church  into  parts,  on  the  theory  of  a  continued  spiritu^ 
agency,  tending  to  union,  but  as  yet  frustrated  by  men's  opposi- 
tion, than  on  that  of  a  system  embracing  within  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  yet  failing  to  carry  it  out.     Still,  in  either  view, 
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tlie  Chnrch  visible  is  maintained  as,  not  a  matter  of  individual 
suggestion  or  voluntary  agreement,  but  a  divine  institute,  of 
wfieh,  in  some  branch  of  it,  every  one  becoming  a  Christian 
finds  himself  a  member,  with  corresnonding  privileges  and  obU- 
gations.  And  we  venture  to  say,  tnat  the  Jrrotestant  view  has 
siCTal  advantages  over  the  other,  in  reference  even  to  the  objects 
which  Mr.  GUdstone  desires.  Take,  in  particular,  the  following 
as  a  specimen  : — 

'^  43.  But  in  honesty  I  must  also  allude  to  another  reason  why  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  has  been  nearly  erased,  with  many  of  us,  not 
indeed  from  our  creed,  but  from  our  practical  apprehensions  of  religion 
— it  is,  the  spirituality  of  that  doctrine.  As  our  hearts  are  set  upon  the 
world,  and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  our  natural  wills,  we  are  much  in- 
disposed to  hear  of  the  world  to  come,  and  bf  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  will  as  our  own  appropriate  business.  In  these  terms,  however, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  general  truths  that  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God — ^and  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  its  special  operation  in  depressing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  ? 

^*  I  answer  this  : — If  I  individualize  my  religion—- if,  in  modem  lan- 
guage, I  place  the  account  only  between  God  and  my  conscience,  free 
from  all  inspection  and  control,  I  manifestly  rid  myself  of  a  host  of 
troublesome  remembrancers,  whose  admonitions  I  cannot  disprove  and 
will  not  obey.  I. shall  have  thus  succeeded  in  removing — in  rendering 
wholly  nugatory,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  that  might  have  had  an 
entrance  to  my  soul  with  authority,  and  might  thus  have  wounded  me 
and  dispelled  my  spiritual  torpor.  There  surely  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  view  of  the  Church,  not  as  a  voluntary  combination,  but  as  one  pre- 
ordered  for  us,  and  entailing  obligations,  and  even  having  parental 
claims  upon  us,  should  naturally  tend  to  disturb  the  fatal  ease  of  a  de- 
luded conscience  fortified  within  its  own  fancied  independence,  and 
should  bring  near  and  obtrude  upon  us  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  God  in 
the  world  whose  will  asserts  audibly  in  the  Church  its  title  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  our  own." — Pp.  118,  119. 

All  this,  and  more,  we  would  frankly  admit  to  be  involved  in 
our  view  of  a  Church. 

As  Protestants,  recognizing  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints,  and 
the  catholicitv  of  the  visible,  as  well  as  of  the  invisible  church, 
we  strenuouslv  maintain  its  antecedent  and  independent  exist- 
ence as  a  Divme  Institution,  irrespective  of  any  voluntary  pro- 
posal that,  on  grounds  of  expediencv,  might  proceed  from  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  consulting  tneir  own  or  the  world's  ad- 
vanta^.  Christians  and  Christian  households  do  not  spontane- 
ously torm  a  church,  as  on  their  own  suggestion ;  they  fall  into 
the  Church  as  formed  by  Christ  himself.  We  repeat,  that  both 
practical  and  theoretical  difficulties  must  arise  fit)m  the  divisions 
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of  the  visible  church,  and  the  questions  of  preference  and  choice 
which,  in  consequence  of  these  divisions,  devolve  upon  indivi- 
duals. These  difficulties,  however,  are  incident  to  all  theories 
upon  this  subject  which  recognize  the  visible  church  as  a 
Divine  institute  in  any  sense ;  and  the  theory  we  have  indi- 
cated, if  correct,  has  tnis  advantage,  that  it  relies  on  the  direct 
and  special  interposition  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church 
himseff,  for  insuring  such  provision  as  is  indispensable,  at 
any  given  time  and  in  any  given  circumstances,  whether  accord- 
ing to  ordinarv  rules  or  by  special  remedies,  for  securing 
that  there  shall  be  the  means  of  church  fellowship,  church 
government,  and  church  action.  And  the  question,  accord- 
ingly, for  individuals  or  bodies  of  Christians  to  decide  must 
always  be,  not  how  shall  we  make  a  church  for  ourselves,  but 
how  shall  we  ascertain,  by  the  light  of  the  Word,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  what  as  nearly  as  possible  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  church,  as  Christ  is  now  appointing  it,  for  us. 

But,  instead  of  prosecuting  this  subject  farther  at  present,  we 
close  with  the  statement  of  an  old  divine,  more  distinct,  as  we 
imagine,  than  that  of  our  modem  politico-theologian. 

'^  The  Church  is  considered  visible  or  invisible.  The  Church  invis- 
ible is  the  company  of  those  whom  God  has  chosen  to  everlasting  life  iu 
all  times  and  places.  The  Church  visible  is  the  company  of  those  who 
are  called  thereunto,  and  is  considered  according  to  certain  times  and 
places.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  but  one  Church  :  only  considered 
diversely.  In  the  visible,  as  the  corn  with  the  chaff;  in  the  invisible, 
as  the  corn  thrashed  and  fanned.  The  visible  Church  was  first  with- 
out the  law :  afterwards,  under  the  law,  tied  to  one  certain  place  and 
family.  Now,  through  grace  it  is  spread  throughout  the  world ;  one 
place  having  no  more  privilege  than  another;  wherefore  it  is  called 
Catholic,  that  is  to  say,  universal.  The  Catholic  Church  comprehends 
under  it  all  assemblies  of  Christians  in  all  regions;  whom  we  call 
ChurcheSi  as  we  call  parts  of  the  sea  the  sea,  distinguishing  them  not- 
withstanding by  their  names,  as  the  Church  of  the  Romans,  of  Africa, 
&c.  Of  the  parts  of  the  Church,  as  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
although  it  be  universal,  some  are  pure,  some  impure ;  and  of  those  that 
are  impure,  some  are  more,  some  less  impure.  The  pure  Churches  are 
those  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments 
duly  administered;  albeit  in  respect  of  God  there  be  i^othing  pure. 
The  impure  are  those  in  which  the  Word  of  God  and  his  sacf&ments 
are  ill  administered,  whatever  other  outward  marks  they  can  pretend. 
And  because  that  all  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  faith  and  charity,  we 
call  those  that  are  impure  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  heretical  Chnnihes, 
and  those  that  have  separated  themselves  from  the  unity,  which  they 
do  through  lack  of  charity,  schismatical.  And  some  there  are  that  are 
both  heretical  and  schismatical,  as  the  Church  of  Home,  and  they  that 
at  this  day  cleave  unto  it ;  for  they  maintain  many  damnable  heresies, 
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And  persecute  and  excommunicate  those  that  desire  reformfttioti.  Not- 
withstanding, as  long  as  the  profession  of  Christ  remaineth  tiiere  in 
some  sort,  although  it  hold  but  by  a  little  string,  we  deny  it  not  the 
name  of  a  Church  ;  as  we  call  a  man  a  man,  how  sick  or  brainless  so* 
ever  he  be.  To  discem  the  pure  Churches  from  the  impure,  God  has 
delivered  us  his  Word,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the  which  is  perfect 
and  clear  to  salvation,  for  it  has  for  its  author  the  most  perfect  Father 
of  Light.  It  is  that,  therefore,  by  which  men  ought  to  determine  the 
controversies  of  the  time,  and  to  reform  the  Church  as  a  common- 
wealth, according  to  the  laws,  abolishing  that  which  God  has  there 
forbidden  us ;  holding  that  for  forbidden  in  his  service  which  he  has  not 
ordained ;  looking  to  that  which  he  has  commanded,  and  interpreting 
his  will  by  itself  in  those  things  that  are  in  controversy!  The  Churches 
which  follow  the  Word  cannot  err,  for  it  is  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
following  it  God  guideth  them  also  by  his  Spirit,  which  enlighteneth 
them,  and  is  inseparably  joined  thereto.  Certain  ways  the  Churches 
which  depart  from  it  may  and  do  err,  yea,  and  that  in  the  matter  of 
salvation^  for  they  go  out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Neither  can  they 
boast  of  the  Spirit,  for  God  bestoweth  it  not  but  upon  his  sheep,  neither 
doth  he  hold  any  for  his  sheep  but  those  that  hear  his  voice.  There- 
fore, the  Church,  following  man's  fantasy,  and  not  the  law  of  God, 
hath  greatly  erred  in  all  her  particular  states  and  times,  even  unto  the 
crucifying  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  that  is  to  say,  her  own  salvation  ;  as  in 
our  time  we  say  that  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  adore  and  worship  the 
son  of  perdition,  that  is,  antichrist.  The  Church  is  a  body,  and  the 
head  thereof  is  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  giving  efficacy  to  the  ministry  of 
his  Gospel,  and  by  the  self-same  Spirit  assisting  all  those  that  truly 
seek  it ;  and  this  is  that  wherein  consists  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  And  as  touching  the  ministerial 
head,  no  man  may  be  Head  ;  as  the  Church  by  the  coming  of  Christ 
is  spread  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  none  can  exercise  that  mi- 
nistry throughout  the  world ;  but  rather  every  pastor  repiesenteth  the 
rest  in  his  charge.  And,  indeed,  our  Saviour  Christ,  before  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  ordained  none  such ;  neither  did  any  of  the  apostles 
exercise  any  such  office ;  and  the  whole  primitive  Church  never  knew 
of  it.  Therefore,  following  the  Word  of  God  and  the  opinion  of  the 
said  Church,  we  hold  that  the  Papal  See,  which,  under  that  fiilse  title, 
exerciseth  tyranny  over  all  the  world,  is  antichrist ;  the  which,  without 
other  proofs  and  instances,  may  be  verified  by  his  doctrine  alone.  Not- 
withstanding that,  this  Papal  See,  placed  in  one  part  of  the  Church,  is 
nut  the  Church,  neither  a  part  of  the  Church,  but  a  pestilence  to  the 
body  of  the  Church,  which  has  corrupted  and  infected  all  as  much  as 
it  ooiud,  and  had  utterly  chocked  it  without  the  special  mercy  of 
God.  We  do,  therefore,  depart  from  the  Papacy,  and  not  from  the 
Church ;  from  idols,  and  not  from  the  temple ;  £n>m  tyranny,  and  not 
from  the  commonwealth  ;  from  the  plague,  and  not  from  the  core ;  bnt 
are  ready  entirely  to  knit  and  join  ourselves  again,  when  antichrist  and 
the  ill  which  be  has  brought  in  shall  be  taken  away.  And  in  waiting 
for  this  we  reform  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,  and,  as  near  as  we 
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can,  his  service,  by  the  warrant  of  his  institution,  and  by  the  example 
of  the  apostles.  They  that  have  begun  this  work  have  the  same  calling 
that  our  adversaries  pretend,  for  they  are  elders  and  doctors,  ordained 
as  they  were,  and  by  them  ;  and  they  have  done  nothing  but  followed 
their  calling,  whereas  the  others  had  utterly  abandoned  it.  And  they 
which  followed  them  afterwards  had  a  much  better  calling  than  our 
adversaries ;  for,  besides  that  they  were  ordained  by  those  first  who  bad 
authority  to  do  it,  they  were  ordained  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  ancient  canons,  which  are  neglected  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Moreover,  besides  this  ordinary  vocation,  the  extraordinary 
wonders  which  God  has  wrought  in  these  last  times  by  their  ministry, 
and  in  favour  thereof,  may  sufficiently  witness  that  they  do  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  men."  * 


Art.  IX. — History  of  St  Andrew a^  Episcopal^  Monastic^  Acor 
demicj  and  Civily  comprising  the  principal  part  of  the  Ecclesir- 
astical  History  of  Scotland,  frofn  the  earliest  age  till  the  present 
time.  By  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  now  Presbyter  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  St.  Andrews.     2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1843. 

This  history  of  St.  Andrews  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications, 
with  which  our  libraries  have  been  of  late  years  filled ;  which, 
under  the  names  of  "  Histories  of  the  Cnurch  in  Scotland," 
"  Lives  of  Archbishop  Sharp,"  "  Montrose  and  the  Covenant- 
ers," and  so  forth,  have  been  devoted  to  the  special  purpose  of 
garbling  the  history  of  the  Presbyterians.  To  keep  tne  stream 
of  history  pure,  is  a  duty  of  universal  and  unexcepting  obliga- 
tion. Tne  memory  of  the  great  Presbyterian  leaders  is  part  of  our 
deai^t  heritage  ;>d  we^ould  be  w^ting  in  a  true  Wmation 
of  the  noble  services  they  rendered  to  their  country  and  to  man- 
kind, if  we  should  allow  their  modem  revilers  to  pass  without 
censure  or  rebuke. 

The  patrons  of  Mr.  Lyon's  book  appear,  from  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, to  be  chiefly  the  English  bisnops  and  clergy,  along  with 
those  of  his  own  communion ;  all  of  whom,  no  doubt,  wul  de- 
voutly believe  the  whole  story  he  has  told  them,  without*  ever 
perhaps  seeing  the  antidote  we  shall  proceed  to  administer.  His 
book  IS  not  a  nistory  of  St.  Andrews,  but  a  commentary  on  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  seen  through  the  prism 

*  M.S.  penes  no«,  supposed  to  be  by  one  of  the  leading  divines  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  between  1624  and  1643. 


mvA  ^  AesA^  ami  piitcxtes — a  euILeccsca  ot  ^^uiJCiCmiiS  tx^xst  dbi^ 
Tilear  s^fmssr  *ji  xhit  EpfficiiDdxaoL  wrtoscs  o£  p<^  cumes..  mliH>> 
fotws^^fmL  aouHv^  ami  msoiecaiA  obssay^xAms^  oot  d)to^  PlNdbx^ 

Ihr  jgrofBifo.  tag  aiev  bi£[oa^&>  ^^dEnecs:  andrifee  fauBi^^ttai^  is 
■cadk  -^  <&Ilt^^  >ir  abaeiL  «  a<  to  escaw  SQ^jierticsjd  ;mi»iUiMi« 
Tk  cUri:  b&a  w&d:6.  banner  dhe  ;Kidbh»r5  minikL  i:^  tW  ctnruHk-' 
stanDBi.  lAat  lAeee  ace  aetoalhr  naw  exiscm^  in  ^codand  iumi$ti»$ 
mho  hapflMP  Mti  onKxr.  aavi  cdieliirafie  tbe  is^'naiieiic  olf  iW 
Lovf  s  ^vppec.  widhovc  c&e  st^ifiest  pvet»ftSMCt$  to  Imviii^  tki^ 
awKttiir  idhnr  nmcD^  ^tnxigd  tbeir  artenee^  Tlib  fe  «  :$t;iit^  olT 
tnbig^  m  w6ick  b  ciadbizwii  tbe  bftti«iKt$s  olP  aQ  eriL  11<»  re^ 
tmnis  to  t&e  9ob«  sdbjeet  at  e^renr  secMid  p(ft^^^ — it  haunts  him 
like  his  dtuJum- — awi  hb  dreams  will  no  ooobl  tab^  thi^r  hu^ 
finom  t&elM]nid]ifaDfioa.  The  saljeet  is  taken  up  in  the  a{^¥»i-^ 
dix ;  and,  in  a  regular  pfixress  of  coimectied  logics  the  matter  i$ 


Mr.  Lmtobl  b  extremi^  severe  iqMn  the  Ke£.^nuer$  fi^r  usiu^ 
harsh  laKnage  to  their  ^NMMients — the  most  polite  and  accouH 
l^ished  of  gendemen.  Timliait  party  writers,  in  seneraU  mis^ 
represent  and  miscpiale ;  and  we  were  anxious  to  observe  if  this 
chaiactexistic  were  wanting  in  the  History  of  St*  Andrew^Ss  To 
present  all  check,  howeviv ,  the  author  seldcon  gi^'es  a  chie  to 
the  page^  and  o&gh  does  not  menticHi  the  book  frcon  which  he 
takes  m  harsh  expression  of  Knox  or  Melville,  Baillie's  Letters, 
tooy  are  re&ned  to,  but  no  intimation  is  given  of  the  place  where 
the  quotatMMts  are  to  be  found.  Charity  compels  i]»  to  belie>'e 
that  they  are  there,  though  we  confess  that,  after  an  honest 
search,  we  were  unable  to  find  them.  With  regard  to  manu- 
scripts, the  r^rence  is  still  more  vague — sometimes  whole 
pages  at  old  Scotch  occur,  as  taken  firom  the  manuscripts  whose 
locale  is  not  mentioned ;  or  the  general  intimation  is  given — 
eqnivaknt  to  none  at  all — ^that  they  are  among  the  ten  thousand 
manuscripts  "  in  the  Advocate's  Librarv." 

In  quoting  the  harsh  langua^  of  the  Keformers,  the  author — 
by  unmtentional  oversight,  no  doubt — has  imfortunately  omitted 
to  mention  the  provocation  they  received.  We  refer  for  speci- 
mens to  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox ;  adding  only  the  remark,  that 
we  are  no  defenders  of  the  use  of  scurrilous  or  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, even  in  the  heat  of  controversial  strife ;  and  that  Uie 
correct  view  of  the  matter  is  to  place  it  to  the  rude  manners 
of  that  troubled  age — ^if  it  be  not,  mdeed,  a  general  characteristic 
of  polemical  controversy,  of  which  there  exist,  unhappily,  too 
many  illustrations,  even  in  the  work  of  this  apostolic  nreabyter. 

It  is  due  to  our  autlior  to  hear  the  mode  in  whicn  he  would 
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can,  his  service,  by  the  warrant  of  his  institution,  and  by  the  example 
of  the  apostles.  They  that  have  begun  this  work  have  the  same  calling 
that  our  adyersariee  pretend,  for  they  are  elders  and  doctors,  ordained 
as  they  were,  and  by  them ;  and  they  haye  done  nothing  but  followed 
their  calling,  whereas  the  others  had  utterly  abandoned  it.  And  they 
which  followed  them  afterwards  had  a  much  better  calling  than  our 
adversaries ;  for,  besides  that  they  were  ordained  by  those  first  who  had 
authority  to  do  it,  they  were  ordained  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  ancient  canons,  which  are  neglected  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Moreover,  besides  this  ordinary  vocation,  the  extraordinary 
wonders  which  God  has  wrought  in  these  last  times  by  their  ministry, 
and  in  favour  thereof,  may  sufficiently  witness  that  they  do  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  men."  *- 


Art.  IX. — History  of  St.  Andrews^  EpiscopcUj  Monastic j  Acon 
demicy  and  Civile  comprising  the  principal  part  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Scotlandjjroin  the  earliest  age  till  the  present 
time.  By  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  now  Presbyter  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  St.  Andrews.     2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1843. 

This  history  of  St.  Andrews  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications, 
with  which  our  libraries  have  been  of  late  years  fiUed ;  which, 
under  the  names  of  ^'  Histories  of  the  Church  in  Scotland," 
"  Lives  of  Archbishop  Sharp,"  "  Montrose  and  the  Covenant- 
ers," and  so  forth,  have  been  devoted  to  the  special  purpose  of 
garbling  the  history  of  the  Presbyterians.  To  keep  the  stream 
of  history  pure,  is  a  duty  of  universal  and  unexcepting  obligsr- 
tion.  The  memory  of  the  great  Presbyterian  leaders  is  psirt  of  our 
dearest  heritage ;  and  we  would  be  wanting  in  a  true  estimation 
of  the  noble  services  they  rendered  to  their  country  and  to  man- 
kind, if  we  should  allow  their  modem  revilers  to  pass  without 
censure  or  rebuke. . 

The  patrons  of  Mr.  Lyon's  book  appear,  from  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, to  be  chiefly  the  English  bishops  and  clergy,  along  with 
those  of  his  own  communion ;  all  of  v^om,  no  doubt,  wm  de- 
voutly believe  the  whole  story  he  has  told  them,  without  ever 
perhaps  seeing  the  antidote  we  shall  proceed  to  administer.  His 
book  IS  not  a  history  of  St.  Andrews,  but  a  commentary  on  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  seen  through  the  prism 


*  M.S.  pene*  n<M,  supposed  to  be  by  one  of  the  leading  divines  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  between  1624  and  1648. 
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(Vol.  ii.,  p.  31),  and  the  opposition  of  the  Covenanters  to  Epis- 
copacy "  could  only  have  arisen  firom'a  spirit  of  faction  or  fana- 
ticism" (P.  73). 

We  coold  multiply  citations  of  this  kind  without  end.  The 
writer  who  could  so  express  himself,  actually  has  the  presump- 
tion to  lecture  the  parties  in  the  strife,  of  which  he  has  thougnt 
himself  fit  to  be  the  historianj  for  their  violent  language  and 
want  of  good  manners  I 

His  statements  of  fact  may  be  judged  of  by  the  virulent  and 
intolerant  character  of  his  opinions.  He  repeats  the  most  oft- 
refuted  calumnies,  with  all  the  precision  and  confidence  of  admit- 
ted truths ;  suppresses  every  fact  that  tells  against  a  bishop  ;  and 
covers  the  history  of  the  Reformers  with  the  kind  of  abuse  we 
have  just  quoted. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  serious  charges,  we  refer  first  to 
the  repetition  of  the  scandalous  calumny  of  Tytler,  as  to  Knox 
having  been  accessory  to  the  miurder  of  Rizzio.  The  sole  foun- 
dation for  this  accusation  against  the  Reformer  was  a  paper 
which  Mr.  Tytler  found  pinned  to  some  other  paper  in  the  State 
Paper  OflSce,  written  by  whom  it  is  diflScult  to  state,  and  refer- 
ring to  whom  no  one  can  tell.  Prejudice  may,  no  doubt,  bias 
the  mind  in  guessing ;  and  Mr.  Tytler  put  down  the  Presby- 
terian Reformer  as  uie  delinquent.  It  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  more  persons  of  the  same  name, — sucn  is  the  argument. 
It  was  absurd  to  suppose  it  a  ioke,  or  a  lie,  or  the  reckless  asser- 
tionof  some  rabid' supporter  of  opposite  views.  Even  in  the 
work  before  us,  there  is  another  John  Knox,  Provost  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  apparently  a  person  of  some  note.  Knowing  the 
wretched  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Tytler  first  ventilated  the 
charge ;  knowing  too  how  Mr.  M'Crie  brought  him  to  account 
for  making  it,  it  is  scarcely  ingenuous  in  an  apostolic  Presbyter 
to  serve  it  up  again  as  an  undoubted  and  unquestionable  truth. 

The  strict  attention  to  facts  displayed  by  this  author  is  further 
exemplified  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries. 
"  The  numerous  libraries  and  MSS.  belonging  to  the  religious 
houses,  were  for  the  most  part  burnt  ....  ancient  historiesi 
registers,  and  chronicles  were  swept  away  in  one  general 
destruction." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  338.)  This  is  another  repetition  of 
an  absurd  charge  long  ago  made,  but  of  the  entire  groundless- 
ness of  which  the  writer  had  evidence  lying  before  him,  at 
the  time  he  was  compiling  his  "  history."  The  inventories 
of  the  books  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  of  the  Col- 
lege Kirk  of  Crail,  and  of  the  priory  at  Lochmaben,  have 
been  preserved ;  and  they  do  not  amount  in  all  to  one  hundred 
volumes.  There  is  not  an  ancient  history  or  a  chronicle 
among  them.    The  mass,  indeed,  is  a  collection  of  rubbish — 
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Seak  of  an  opponent^  and  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes* 
e  begins^  in  nis  preface,  by  telling  us  of  ^'  the  misguided  zeal 
which,  under  the  name  of  Beformation/'  committed,  in  his 
opinion,  great  evils  (Pref,jp.  9)  ;  that  the  authors  of  the  Refor- 
mation ^^  were  not  justified  in  assuming  to  themselves  the 
difficult  and  responsible  office  of  reformers ;  and  none  of  them 
possessed  either  Divine  or  human  sanction" — Pre/,  p.  15. 
"  They  held  some  doctrines  which  very  few  persons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  venture  to  defend;  and  ne  gives  these  ex- 
amples :  ^^  That  the  unction  of  kings  ceased  at  the  coming  of 
Christ — that  the  blessings  of  bishops  are  of  no  value — ^that  true 
Christians  receive  the  body  of  Christ  every  day — and  that  no 
mortal  man  can  be  the  head  of  the  Church  ;" — idl  which  prin- 
ciples are  so  atrocious,  that  the  author  very  frequently  allows 
himself  to  speak  harshly  of  the  misguided  holders  of  them. — ^Vol. 
1.,  p.  278.  Because  the  Popish  cathedrals  "  were  places  where 
there  was  no  polytheism,  in  addressing  devils,  no  roasting  of 
children," — ^to  raze  them  to  the  groimd,  "  gives  a  frightful  idea 
of  some  of  these  reformers" — P.  339.  "  It  was  impossible  that 
any  change  so  sudden,  so  violent,  and  so  lawless,  as  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  could  be  permanent" — ^P.  342.  "  Nor  can 
any  body  of  Christians  belong  to  Christ's  one  visible  Church 
upon  earth,  unless  they  can  show  their  connexion  with  that  in- 
stituted by  the  apostles,  and  perpetuated  uninterruptedly  by 
their  successors"  (P.  343)  ;  and,  consequently,  all  Scotland  is 
hurrying  to  spiritual  ruin,  except  this  single  sect  of  Scotch 
Episcopalians.  "  By  their  culpability  in  this,"  he  adds,  "  thev 
virtually  cut  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  however  they  might  be  acknowledged  by  contempo- 
raneous sectaries  like  themselves" — P.  343. 

Regent  Murray,  "  the  Good  Regent,"  was  "  a  worse  man"  than 
Cardinal  Beaton  (P.  365).  With  regard  to  a  Presbyterian  histo- 
rian, our  author  says,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  receive  his  testimony, 
without  the  strongest  suspicion  of  dishonesty,"  and  that  "  the  same 
remark  holds  true  of  neany  all  the  writers  of  this  school"  (P.  405). 
This  is  plain  enough  I  Referring  to  the  Presbyterians,  he  says, 
that  "  there  are  many  who  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  yet  are 
far  from  being  aware  of  it"  (P.  431).  The  Covenanters  "  mis- 
took a  personal  obstinacy  and  dogged  resistance  to  authority, 
for  Christian  resolution"  (P.  459).  The  General  Assembly  of 
1638  was  "  an  unrighteous  sanhedrim"  (P.  473),  and  "an  anti- 
christian  court"  (Vol.  2,  p.  3).  The  «  Scots  Worthies"  is  "  the 
most  atrocious  book  in  the  English  or  any  other  language" 
(P.  475),  Certain  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  are 
styled,  "  a  compound  of  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  blasphemy" 
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(Vol.  ii.,  p.  31),  and  the  opposition  of  the  Covenanters  to  Epis- 
copacy "  could  only  have  arisen  from  "a  spirit  of  faction  or  fana- 
ticism" (P.  73). 

We  coold  multiply  citations  of  this  kind  without  end.  The 
writer  who  could  so  express  himself,  actually  has  the  presump- 
tion to  lecture  the  parties  in  the  strifb,  of  which  he  has  thougnt 
himself  fit  to  be  the  historian^  for  their  violent  language  and 
want  of  good  manners  I 

His  statements  of  fact  may  be  judged  of  by  the  virulent  and 
intolerant  character  of  his  opinions.  He  repeats  the  most  ofl>- 
refuted  calumnies,  with  all  the  precision  and  confidence  of  admit- 
ted truths ;  suppresses  every  fact  that  tells  against  a  bishop  ;  and 
covers  the  history  of  the  Reformers  with  the  kind  of  abuse  we 
have  just  quoted. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  serious  charges,  we  refer  first  to 
the  repetition  of  the  scandalous  calumny  of  Tytler,  as  to  Knox 
having  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  The  sole  foun- 
dation for  this  accusation  against  the  Reformer  was  a  paper 
which  Mr.  Tytler  found  pinned  to  some  other  paper  in  the  State 
Paper  OflSce,  written  by  whom  it  is  diflScult  to  state,  and  refer- 
ring to  whom  no  one  can  tell.  Prejudice  may,  no  doubt,  bias 
the  mind  in  guessing ;  and  Mr.  Tytler  put  down  the  Presby- 
terian Reformer  as  the  delinquent.  It  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  more  persons  of  the  same  name, — sucn  is  the  argument. 
It  was  absurd  to  suppose  it  a  joke,  or  a  lie,  or  the  reckless  asser- 
tion of  some  rabid  supporter  of  opposite  views.  Even  in  the 
work  before  us,  there  is  another  John  Knox,  Provost  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  apparently  a  person  of  some  note.  Knowing  the 
wretched  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Tytler  first  ventilated  the 
charge ;  knowing  too  how  Mr.  M^Crie  brought  him  to  account 
for  making  it,  it  is  scarcely  ingenuous  in  an  apostolic  Presbyter 
to  serve  it  up  again  as  an  undoubted  and  unquestionable  truth. 

The  strict  attention  to  facts  displayed  by  this  author  is  further 
exemplified  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries. 
"  The  numerous  libraries  and  MSS.  belonging  to  the  religious 
houses,  were  for  the  most  part  burnt  ....  ancient  histories, 
registers,  and  chronicles  were  swept  away  in  one  gjeneral 
destruction." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  338.)  This  is  another  repetition  of 
an  absurd  charge  long  ago  made,  but  of  the  entire  groundless- 
ness of  which  the  writer  had  evidence  lying  before  him,  at 
the  time  he  was  compiling  his  "  history."  The  inventories 
of  the  books  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  of  the  Col- 
lege Kirk  of  Crail,  and  of  the  priory  at  Lochmaben,  have 
been  preserved  ;  and  they  do  not  amount  in  all  to  one  hundred 
volumes.  There  is  not  an  ancient  history  or  a  chronicle 
among  them.    The  mass,  indeed,  is  a  collection  of  rubbish — 
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psalters,  breviaries,  &c.  The  only  truly  valuable  documents 
which  were  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses, 
have  escaped  the  author^s  research.  These  are  the  records  of  the 
official  courts  of  the  Bishops,  containing  the  decisions  of  thecon^ 
sistorial  judges,  who  administered  the  Scotch  canon  law,  and 
which  are  precedents  in  all  questions  of  marriage  and  legitimacy 
at  the  present  day. 

A  grave  accusation  is  also  made  against  the  Presbyterian  faith 
as  having  generated  a  crusade  against  witchcraft,  and  caused  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  to  torture  unhappy  wretches  accused  of  it.  We 
are  afraid  that  this  humiliating  delusion,  can  claim  a  far  wider  em- 
pire than  the  hearts  of  Presbyterians;  and  that  the  persecutions  so 
severely  denounced  by  our  author  in  the  year  ]  564,  when  Knox 
was  in  the  ascendafit,  will  find  their  parallel  after  one  hundred  years 
of  civilization  have  rolled  past,  wnen  James  Sharp  was  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  The  Privy  Council  Recoros  of  22d  De- 
cember 1664 bear,  that  "theLords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy-Council" 
(of  which  Sharp  was  President,)  ^^  had  granted  a  commission  to 
several  persons  ''  for  trying  and  judging  Barbara  Drumond, 
spouse  to  William  Sobison,  m  tenendry  m  Kilbryde,  as  suspect 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  charming,  and  sorcery."  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland — ^^  the  bloody  MacKjBnzie," 
whose  Episcopalian  leanings  many  a  tortured  wretch  well  knew, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  witchcraft,  urging  its  punishment  by 
all  the  strength  of  the  civil  arm ;  and  in  the  pure  days  of  Scottisn 
episcopacy,  &om  1661  to  1688,  we  state  it  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Justiciary  Records,  that  there  are  nearly  as 
many  trials  for  witchcraft  as  for  any  other  crime  ! 

The  heroes  of  the  book  are  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  Archbishop 
Sharp.  Both  are  spoken  of  as  martyrs ;  and  their  death  k  de- 
scribed with  the  strongest  epithets  language  can  ftun»isb ; 

''  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnaturaL" 

Every  incident  of  their  lives,  that  called  up  the  revenge  of  the 
countxy  they  had  oppressed,  is  passed  over  with  the  slightest 
colouring ;  and  their  meanest  virtues,  which  cling  to  humanity 
in  its  lowest  degradation,  are  sublimated  into  the  noblest  perfec- 
tions. The  sympathy  which  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart — the 
meekest  of  martyrs — is  calcidated  to  generate  in  every  heart 
not  callous  to  human  feeling,  is  endeavoured  to  be  got  rid  of, 
b^  a  miserable  attempt  to  implicate  him  in  the  subsequent  assas- 
sination of  Beaton,  and  by  the  usual  nonsense  of  the  apostolic 
succession.  What  right  had  he  to  live,  who  preached  "  without 
canonical  authority,"  and  who, 

"  while  at  breakfast  with  the  Captain  and  his  family,  took  on  himself. 
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though  not  in  holy  orders,  to  consecrate  some  bread  and  wine,  and  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  first  to  himself,  and 
afterwards  to  those  around  him." 

For  these  crimes  his  murder  is  now  justified,  and  his  name  can 
find  no  place  in  the  roll  of  martyrs. 

As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  readers  of  this  history  will  find  only 
the  simny  side  of  Beaton's  character.  There  is  no  tragedy  in 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  close  of  it.  It  is  all  a  gorgeous 
phantasmagoria,  in  which  the  mitre  and  the  sceptre  are  strangely 
blended.  He  was  a  good  man ;  and  the  martyrs'  monument  now 
risiug  at  St.  Andrew's,  ought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Car- 
dinafPrince,  to  whom  the  burning  of  a  heretic  was  an  agreeable 
relaxation,  or  a  pleasing  excitement.  His  evil  deeds  have  been 
all  obliterated  here,  ana  he  is  made  to  sail  down  to  posterity, 
shining  only  beneath  the  collected  rays  of  kingly  and  papal 
faw>ur.  The  deep,  heartfelt  pleasure — tihe  gloating  of  the  neart 
over  the  last  wiithings  of  the  poor  human  nature  of  his  victim, 
as  he  fed  on  them  firom  the  balconies  of  his  keep,  soon  destined 
for  his  grave,  are  shadowed  away  as  idle  gossiping.  His  base 
forgery  of  his  sovereign's  will  is  unnoticed  ;  and  the  unnumbered 
victims  who  followed  the  £Eite,  but  received  not  the  £Eune  of 
Wishart,  are  left  to  find  in  the  candour  of  other  historians,  a 
memorial  for  their  wrongs.     After  this,  it  need  excite  no  sur- 

irise,  that  we  have  here  dso,  a  defence  of  his  concubinage  with 
larion  Ogilvy. 
It  is  on  the  history  of  Sharp,  however,  that  party  hate  has  ever 
found  the  most  fertile  theme  for  declamation.     Here  it  is  com- 
menced, bv  a  reversal  of  all  rule,  by  summing  up  his  character, 
— declared  to  have  been  '^  most  zeidous,  pious,  and  exemplary." 
— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  64.)     He  was  perhaps  the  most  thorough  hypo- 
crite this  world  ever  knew,  and,  of  all  the  phases  of  the  human' 
character,  hypocrisy  is  the  basest  and  the  worst.     For  this  man 
language  has  no  term  of  reproach  that  a  calm  posterity  has  not . 
appnea  and  exhausted.     No  crime  is  too  black  to  be  l)elieved  of 
one  who  began  his  career  as  a  renegade,  by  adopting  the  blas- 
phemy of  Lauderdale  addressed  to  mm — "  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
nand,  until  I  have  made  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 

The  deputy  to  Monk  from  the  Presbvterian  ministers  he 
betrayed,  he  Mrrote  them  of  his  hard  watchings  and  diplomacy 
tor  their  good.  His  prospects  for  them  at  first  were  bright  and 
cheering ;  but  as  he  lelt  his  way,  and  as  the  bauble  of  the  arch- 
bishopric was  skiUully  played  before  his  eyes,  his  letters  begin  to 
speak  despondingW  of  Presbyterian  prospects,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  concession.  He  returned,  however,  to  his  dupes,  to  be  com- 
plimented as  "  that  very  worthy,  pious,  wise,  and  diligent  young 
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man,  Mr.  James  Sharp."  He  took  it  all  with  unmoved  counte- 
nance ;  and,  after  deluding  his  employers  till  discovery  was  at 
his  door,  he,  at  a  single  bound,  ascended  from  obscurity  to  rank 
and  power,  the  most  detested  miscreant  of  that  disastrous  time. 
His  elevation  had  its  alloy.  It  is  the  just  retribution  of  a  Provi- 
dence that  never  sleeps,  tnat  the  malice  of  a  guilty  life  becomes 
an  unceasing  torture  to.  goad  and  lacerate  the  heart.  Even 
Sharp  could  feel  agitation  at  the  loud  murmur  of  indignant  scorn 
with  which  his  shameless  profligacy  of  principle  was  haUed 
among  the  wise  and  good.  His  private  life — so  far  as  history 
has  divulged  it — displays  the  barefaced  eagerness  of  a  mind,  pur- 
sued with  the  scorpion  stings  of  a  conscience  that  sometimes 
called  up 

"  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 

Worse," 

by  which,  in  crowds  and  in  solitude — ^in  his  waking  and  his  sleeping 
hours,  he  showed  the  dread  anticipation,  and  proclaimed  the  jus- 
tice, of  his  after  doom.  He  saw  the  scowl  of  the  assassin  in  the  asto- 
nished gaze  of  ignorance,  or  the  prying  of  impertinent  curiosity ; 
and  during  his  whole  career  of  unvaried  persecution,  the  hunted 
Covenanters  found  in  the  mean  suspicions  of  his  nature,  the 
sternest  retaliation  upon  his  distracted  and  tortured  spirit. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  was  established,  and  began  its 
celebrated  career.  The  ordinary  courts,  administering  a  humane 
jurisprudence,  and  regulated  by  settled  rules,  were  unfit  instru- 
ments of  arbitrary  power.  It  was  necessary  to  erect  a  court, 
composed  of  a  mongrel  collection  of  priests  and  hangers^n  of 
Government,  who  condemned  before  they  tried,  and,  in  the  fece 
of  an  astonished  world,  proceeded  to  reduce  despotism  to  a  sys- 
tem, in  a  country  which  had  so  nobly  dared  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  This  new  Court  of  Commission  acted  in  concert  with 
.the  eaually  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council ;  and 
of  both  Sharp  was  the  great  leader,  in  all  the  measures  of  reli- 

fious  persecution.  From  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in 
661  till  the  15th  June  1663,  the  records  of  the  Privv  Council 
bear  no  traces  of  any  sanguinary  cruelty.  On  that  day,  how- 
ever. Sharp  was  sworn  in  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  the  dogs  of 
war  were  let  slip.  Mr.  Lyon  states  that  he  graced  few  meetings 
with  his  presence.  This,  like  many  other  statements  of  our 
author,  is  erroneous.  The  records  bear  that  he  was  present  at 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  meetings,  the  most  active,  zealous,  and 
untiring  member;  without  whom  the  Privy  Councillors  only 
issued  proclamations  against  Highland  robberies,  or  the  plague 
from  Holland. 
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He  began  his  career  soon.  At  the  very  first  meeting  after 
his  admission,  certain  women  smitten  with  fanaticism,  were, 
on  failure  to  abjure  the  principles  for  which  they  had  nobly- 
dared  and  suffered,  ordered  to  be  whipped  through  the  town 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  banished.  On  the  3d  November  1664, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  by  the 
High  Commissioner,  who  could  not  discharge  both  duties  ; 
and  every  succeeding  Minute  bears  sad  evidence  of  the  evil 
influence  of  the  bitter  spirit  of  a  renegade.  It  would  be 
sickening  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  this  Court  of  Inquisitors. 
It  would  be  equally  painfiil  to  express  our  feelings  at  the 
mode  in  which,  in  the  book  before  us,  they  are  defended.  But 
there  is  one  incident  in  the  life  of  Sharp  so  pre-eminently  start- 
ling, that  we  cannot  leave  it  unnoticed,  in  the  humble  hope  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  set  at  rest  the  laborious  disputations  on 
the  suDJect,  which  cover  so  many  Episcopalian  pages. 

Hugh  M^Kail,  an  accomplished  minister  of  the  Covenanters, 
had,  on  the  bleak  hill  side  and  the  moor,  of);en  sustained  the 
drooping  spirit  of  the  outcast  adherents  to  the-  Covenant,  by 
lofty  eloquence,  and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
the  Cross.  To  be  eminent  in  those  days,  was  to  be  marked  out 
for  ruin.  But  to  his  talents  as  a  leader,  he  added  the  high 
crime  of  having  fixed  on  Sharp  the  appellation  of  Judm  Iscariot. 
Arrested  on  the  alleged  ground  of  being  concerned  in  the  rising 
in  the  south,  which  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  the  Covenan- 
ters at  Pentland,  he  found  himself  within  the  grasp  of  him  in 
whose  heart  all  the  feelings  which  humanize  it  were  stifled; 
and  on  4th  December  1666,  he  entered  the  presence  of  the  Scot- 
tish Inquisition. 

"  The  Lords  of  his  Mtyesty's  Privy  Council,  having  thought  fit  for 
discovery  of  the  late  rebelHon  to  the  bottom,  to  cause  Neilson  of  Cor- 
sack  and  Mr.  Hugh  M'Kail  to  be  tortured  and  examined  in  the  boots, 
did  cause  the  said  persons,  to  be  brought  in  their  own  presence,  and 
there  tortured  and  examined." 

M^Kail  endured  his  sufferings  as  a  brave  man  would.  Not 
brutal  violence,  or  the  squalor  of  a  prison,  or  the  agony  of  the 
torture,  or  the  certain^  of  approaching  death,  could  subdue  the 
Covenanter^s  mind — firm,  resolute,  and  undaunted  to  the  last. 
His  subsequent  trial  was  a  mockery  that  might  have  been  spared. 
His  eloquence  had  excited  admiration ;  his  youth  aroused  com- 
passion, and  the  mild  virtues  of  his  character  had  softened  even 
the  heart  of  the  Royal  debauchee.  But  Sharp  never  forrave  an 
insult,  and  along  with  Burnet,  Archbishop  ot  Glasgow,  ne  had 
fixed  death  for  the  doom  of  one  who  had  dared  to  brave  him. 
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There  is  an  interesting  picture,  widely  circulated  by  engraving, 
of  the  assassination  of  Sharp  on  Magus  Moor.  In  the  back 
ground  may  be  noticed  some  eager  hands  searching  the  baggage 
of  the  archbishop.  The  parties  are  looking  for  a  letter,  which  l£e 
King  dispatched  to  his  too  zealous  instruments  in  Scotland,  to 
stay  their  wholesale  executions ;  and  which  Sharp  and  Burnet 
kept  back,  until  by  the  death  of  their  victim,  they  had  gratified 
the  full  volume  of  a  malignant  revenge. 

Such  is  the  tale  transmitted  to  us  by  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  contemporary  history.  Mr.  Lyon  denies  it,  and  he  does 
so,  too,  as  we  shall  venture  to  show,  with  palpable  mis-statements 
of  the  facts. 

''  The  conclusive  argument  (he  states)  in  Sharp's  favour  is  this,  that 
Lord  Rothes,  not  the  Primate,  was  President  of  the  Council.  If  the 
King  wrote  any  such  letter  as  is  pretended,  he  must  have  addressed 
it  to  Rothes,"  (VoL  ii.  p.  80.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  Sharp  had  long  before  been  appoint- 
ed President  of  the  Council ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  event- 
ful period  the  records  show  that  he  was  faithfully  at  his  post.  To 
prove  that  in  this  capacity,  all  letters  were  addressed  to  him,  we 
shall  give  one  extract  from  the  minute  of  19th  November  1666  : 

"  My  Lord  St.  Andrews  having  communicated  to  us  your  letter  of 
ye  date  ye  sixteenth  instant,  giving  ane  account  of  ye  late  insurrection 
at  DumSreice,  and  that  the  actors  are  now  in  open  rebellion,  growing 
in  numbers,"  &c. 

This  communication  by  the  Privy  Council  was  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Annandale,  in  answer  to  a  letter  by  him  to  Sharp  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  of  the  nature  indicated,  and  referring  to 
the  very  matter  for  which  the  Covenanter  was  arraigned  and 
executed.  Now,  as  M^Kail  was  tortured  on  the  .4th  December, 
allow  eight  days  for  a  communication  from  London,  which  will 
bring  it  up  to  the  12th.  From  that  day  to  the  22d,  on  which 
M^Kail  was  executed,  there  were  six  meetings  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, at  not  one  of  which  Rothes  was  present.  Could  this  have 
happened,  if  all  letters  were  addressed  to  him,  or  if  he  were  in 
the  unportant  position  of  President  of  the  Council  ?  But  we  will 
not  leave  this  dark  spot  in  a  tragic  history  to  rest  upon  evidence 
from  which  there  can  be  any  doubt.  We  are  fortunately  enabled 
to  present  direct  proof  that  such  a  letter  had  been  written.'  Mr. 
Lyon  says  that — 

"  A  copy  must  have  been  kept  in  the  Record  offices  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  probably  the  original  itself  in  one  of  them.  No 
such  letter  or  copy  has  ever  yet  been  produced.  Till  that  be  done,  or 
its  absence  accounted  for,  we  are  bound  to  hold  not  only  the  accused 
as  innocent,  but  the  accusors  as  calumniators." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  execution  of 
M^Kail,  was  his  alleged  implication  in  the  rising  in  the  south. 
Let  that  be  remembered,  m  connexion  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Privy  Coimcil  Records  of  11th  July  1667. — 

"  The  Lords  of  his  Majestie's  Privy  Council,  having  considered 
yo  report  of  y^  committee  appointed  for  examining  ye  prisoners  in 
y^  tolbuiths  of  Edinburgh  and  Cannongait,  upon  ye  account  of  yr  ac- 
cession to  y®  late  rebellion,  bearing  yt  they  have  examined  y®  saids 
persones,  and  y^af^r  considered  y  owne  confessions,  doe  find  all  of 
them  to  come  under  one  of  these  four  classes : — 1.  Some  yat  have 
risen  in  armes,  and  are  by  y  owne  confession  clearly  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion, and  refuse  y®  allegiance  and  declaration ;  2.  Those  who  are  so 
guilty,  and  are  content  to  take  ye  allegiance  and  declaration ;  3.  Those 
who  have  been  taken  upon  suspition  that  they  have  had  some  con- 
nection  bj  resetting,  abateing,  or  otherwayes  complying;  4.  Those 
who  are  in  y«  condition  above  wrytten,  and  are  content  to  take  ye  de- 
claration. I9  which  severall  classes,  the  committee  have  placed  the 
severall  prisoners,  conform  to  y«  lists  y^of  The  saids  Lords  having 
considered  j^  said  report,   with   his  Majestie's  letter^   giving 

ORDER  FOR  SENDING   SUCH    OF   Y"    SAIDS  PRISONERS   AS  WERE  GUU^TY 

TO  T*  PLANTATIONS,  doe  ordainc  ye  persones  in  ye  first  class,  who  are 
clearly  guilty  of  rebeUdon,  to  be  sent  to  Barbadoes  with  ye  first  oppor- 
tunity^' : — 

And  the  other  classes  received  lighter  punishments.  Now,  from 
this,  it  appears  that  the  fact — ever  pertinaciously  denied — ^is,  in 
the  first  place,  clearly  established,  that  the  king  cud  write  a  letter 
to  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  commanding  them  to  stay  the 
executions,  and  to  impose,  instead  of  death,  the  punishment  of 
banishment.  It  is  frirther  proved,  bom  this  letter,  that  persons 
standing  in  the  same  position  as  M^Kail  were  to  be  banished 
merely ;  and  all  that  we  now  want,  to  render  the  matter  com- 
plete, is  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  royal  letter.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  however,  that  this  ever-memorable  document  is 
nowhere  given  in  the  records ;  although  every  other  letter  from 
the  king,  and  every  proclamation  issued  in  his  name,  are  inserted 
at  ftdl  length.  Durmg  the  six  months  in  which  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  this  "  rebellion,"  there 
were  eleven  letters  written  to  them  by  the  king,  and  fourteen 
royal  proclamations  issued.  From  the  title  to  the  subscription, 
we  have  these  entire ;  but  the  letter  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
There  is  only  one  mode  of  accounting  for  the  absence  of  such 
an  all-important  document  from  the  record — a  consciousness,  on 
the  part  of  the  two  prelates,  that  its  date  would  expose  the  abuse 
of  trust,  and  outrage  on  humanity,  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty ; — an  inconvenience  that  could  be  avoided,  by  a  verbal 
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communication  of  its  contents  at  their  oWn  time,  or  by  themselves 
reading  it  at  the  council-board.  To  manage  the  Pri^  Council 
secretary,  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  the  president  of  its  meet- 
ings. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  incident  in  the  career  of 
Sharp.  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Lyon  has  pro- 
nounced over  him  this  eulogium : — 

^'  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  not  only  is  there  no  docmiientary  evi" 
dence  in  existence,  nor  even  any  probable  grounds  of  accusation  against 
Sharp,  but  that  all  which  is  positively  known  of  him  is  extremely 
favourable  to  him,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian." — ^VoL  ii.,  p.  408. 

We  leave  this  correct  appreciation  of  moral  worth,  without  one 
word  of  comment.  We  ask  merely,  if  the  estimates  of  his  cha- 
racter by  a  persecuted  Covenanter,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to 
himself,  of  the  history  of  his  life,  published  in  his  own  time^  is 
not  the  Ught  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  regard  his  memory? 

"  I  know  nothing  human  that  has  a  more  terrible  aspect,  and  should 
strike  you  with  more  terror,  than  yourself,  and  the  actions  of  your  own 
life ;  which,  though  but  rudely  drawn  (truth  being  more  regarded  than 
art  in  this  relation),  yet  I  hope,  with  such  a  resemblance  of  the  por- 
traiture unto  the  principal  after  which  it  is  drawn,  that  yourself  can- 
not justly  deny  this  extract  to  be  an  authentic,  though  black  record, 
of  many  of  your  actions  that  you  thought  had  been  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
which  yet  may  live  unto  your  perpetual  infamy  after  you  are  gone." 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  an  examination  of  a  few  other  of  Mr. 
Lyon's  statements.  He  informs  us  that  he  can  discover  no  au- 
thentic instance  "  in  which  the  bishops  and  clergy  urged  the 
civil  authorities  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies."— -JP.  88.  We 
beg  to  refer  him  to  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  will  introduce  to  his  notice,  some  notes  of  a  ser- 
mon of  Archbishop  James  Sharp,  preached  before  the  Scottish 
Parliament.     The  text  which  the  pious  prelate  took,  was 

"  '  Blessed  are  the  peace  makers.'  We  shall  first,"  he  says,  "  mention 
severak  expedients  of  this  peace,  and  show  their  unfittness  for  attain- 
ing that  end ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  shall  offer  some  others  that  may 
be  useful.  First  then,  the  intermission  of  the  execution  of  the  lawes, 
cannot  be  a  mean  for  attaining  peace ;  even  the  exacting  of  pecuniary 
mulcts  (fines)  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  for  altho  such  punish- 
ments cannot  ratifie  the  judgment,  yet  they  will  hreidfear  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  Next,  the  allowing  hbertie  to  conscience,  is  no 
good  expedient.  .  .  .  There  are  thrie  who  pretend  to  supremacie — ^the 
King,  the  Pope,  and  the  Presbyterian  Conscience.  We  have  it  from 
them  all;  but  God  has  submitted  that  inward  judicatory  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, in  things  wherein  he  is  concerned.      .      .     .     For  fit  expedi- 
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ence  we  haw  time  to  mentiane  tume  hut  the  King's  highway  of  prosecuting  the 
lawes.''* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Sharp,  the  obscure  presbyterian 
minister  of  Crail,  drawing  out  an  existence  on  x20  a-year, 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  delidas  of  life,  after  be  had  ascended  to 
the  giddy  eminence  of  the  archbishopric.  The  Maitland  Club 
have  lately  published  his  account-book  from  1663  to  1666,  and 
our  author  gives  various  extracts  from  it,  suppressing,  as  usual, 
every  item  that  could  disclose  his  real  character.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  supply  the  defect,  by  showing  how  the  ^exemplary 
prelate  cultivated  Horace's  philosophy.  Here  we  have  a  "  pint 
of  wormwood  wyne  in  the  morning,"  and,  at  another  time,  "  a 
mutchskine  of  Canarie  in  the  morning.'*  At  dinner  we  find 
a  rather  luxurious  board — ^fish  in  abundance :  ^^  Quhytings, 
coadis  heade,  sole-fishe,  stewed  carpis,  and  joyle  of  sturgeon,*' 
succeeded  bv  "  a  wyld  duck  and  two  plivers ;"  "a  pigeon-pye," 
"  Westphaha  ham  with  cheekines,"  "  a  young  turkie,  phesines, 
woodooL,  puUettis,,pertriges."  ind  th/desJrts  ar^.'io  admii 
rable :  ^'  teartis ;  oringers  and  limones  ;"  ^^  anchovies  to  be  aS 
dishe  to  the  sauce;  a  pint  of  cherries;"  "resines;"  **  many 
oranges  and  almonds  ;"  ^^  pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  walnettis." 
The  wines,  too,  are  in  great  variety :  ^^  4  bottells  of  cedar :  a 
choppin  ofRh^ish  wyneTa  pynt  of'^herrie  sak  an^  capers,"  an* 
claret.  With  the  supper,  too,  even  Apicius  might  be  content : 
"  oysteris  with  vinegar  and  spices,"  and  a  "  pynt  of  claret  at 
night, '  and  '^  tobacco  and  pipes  after  denner,  and  at  night  with 
my  Lord  Laud^rdale,^  How  pleasantly  the  two  could  discuss, 
in  their  dressing-gowns  and  slippers,  tne  next  series  of  gibbet- 
ings,  while  their  nervous  system  woiJd  be  gently  soothed  by  the 
narcotic  flavour  of  the  smoke !  Another  of  the  archbishops  of 
St.  Andrews  appears  to  have  been  partial  to  a  pipe.  Speajdng 
of  Archbishop  (jrladstone,  Mr.  Lyon  indignantly  writes,  that 

'^  The  Anti-Episcopal  writers  of  the  period  are  somewhat  severe  in 
their  censure  of  him,  one  of  whom  asserts  that  '  he  indulgeelf  night 
and  day,  in  haccho  and  tobacco;*  but  such,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
violent  party  spirit  of  that  class  of  men,  that,  if  a  bishop  took  his 
wine  and  his  pipe  after  dinner  and  supper,  however  moderately,  it 
was  sufficient  to  raise  a  scandal  as  to  his  intemperance." — Vol.  i.,  p. 
444. 

Li  the  account  of  my  Lord  Archbishop's  expenses  of  three 
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joumies  to  London,  within  the  three  years  i*eferred  to,  there  are 
frequent  entries  of  "  Coach  to  Quhythall."  Apparently  find- 
ing that  his  presence  was  not  altogether  so  acceptable  to  his 
royal  master  as  he  flattered  himself  it  should  be,  we  have  this 
pious  minister  of  the  Gospel  consolidating  his  power  by  the 
influence  of  Charles'  mistress,  to  whose  servant  he  was  liberal. 
"  To  my  Lady  Castlemaine's  porter,  12s."  It  is  to  this  fawning 
hypocrite  that  Mr.  Lyon  has  applied  his  high  eulogium. 

So  much  for  Sharp.  The  mode  in  which  the  author  gives  the 
history  of  the  Covenanters,  affords  another  instance  of  his  peculiar 
qualincaticHis  for  the  duties  he  has  undertaken.  Statements  con- 
tradicted by  the  express  language  of  the  statute  book,  are  made 
with  an  unmatched  complacency.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that 

^*  it  is  important  to  observe  that  no  person  ever  suffered  death  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion.  The  utmost  penalty  decreed  hy  the  laws,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  to  the  firequenters  of  conventicles,  wasjine  and 
imprisonment ;  nor  even  were  these  laws  very  rigidly  enforced,  when 
the  parties  behaved  peaceably  in  other  respects." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  85.) 

It  is  really  impossible  to  exceed  this.  The  following  is  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  as  contained  in  the  act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament 1685,  c.  8 : — 

^'  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  considering  the  obstinacy  of  the  fanatical 
party,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  laws  formerly  made  against  them, 
persevere  to  keep  their  house  and  field  conventicles,  which  are  the  nur- 
series and  rendesvouzes  of  rebellion  ;  therefore  his  Majesty,  with  con- 
sent of  his  Estates  in  Parhament,  doth  statute  and  ordtun,  that  all  such 
as  shall  hereafter  preach  at  such  fanatical  house  or  field  conventicle, 
shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  confiscation  of  their  goods." 

Such  is  an  entire  transcript  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Lyon  also  informs  us,  that  "in  restoring  Episcopacy, 
Charles's  government  acted  with  great  moderation," — (p.  72)  ; 
and  that  none  of  the  Presbyterian  historians,  "  with  all  their  in- 
dustry, have  been  able  to  establish  a  single  instance  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny." — (P.  75.)  The  principles  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  was  conducted  in  this  ever  memorable  reign, 
have  been  laid  down  by  his  Majesty  himself,  in  language  which  we 
should  scarcely  have  thought  would  ever  have  been  put  upon 
record.  In  the  Minutes  of  Privy  Council  of  9th  June  1 663,  there 
is  engrossed  a  letter  from  the  King  to  his  humble  minions  here, 
in  which  he  gives  scientific  instructions  for  putting  down  the 
fanaticism  of  the  country,  and  states  this  as  the  principle  by  which 
his  government  was  to  be  regulated : — 
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^'  For  toe  conceave  that  tiventie  innocent  should  be  secw^ed,  them  tha^  one 
guilty  person  should  escape  *^ 

The  mode  in  which  this  wholesale  recommendation  to  the  per- 
petration of  all  iniquity  in  the  name  of  law,  was  carried  out,  might 
be  fully  illustrated  by  many  passages  from  the  succeeding  Alinutes, 
but,  to  avoid  superfluity  of  detail,  take  only  one  : — 

"  6tb  December  1666." — Sharp,  president. — ^The  Lords  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council,  ordaines  that  ye  heads  of  ye  persones  under- 
wrytten  be  cut  off,  and  affixed  at  the  places  following,  viz.  (then  fol- 
low the  places  and  the  names  of  the  victims.)  And  ordains  ye  magis- 
trates of  the  respective  places,  to  cause  affix  the  saids  heads  accord- 
inglj." 

Same  day — "  The  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  CounciU  ordaines 
ye  right  arms  of  Major  M'Culloch  Grordon  of  Knockbrock, 

Gordon  his  brother,  Parker  Walker,"  and  a  number  of  others,  "  to  be 
cut  off,  and,  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  sent  to  the  magistrates 
of  Lanarl(,  which  they  ordain  them  to  fix  up  on  ye  public  ports  of 
that  toun,  being  the  place  where  they  took  the  Covenant." 

There  is  no  heed  to  add  to  this  the  afllicting  detail  of  military 
outrage,  and  of  wanton,  imchecked  excess,  by  which  the  obscure 
and  petty  instruments  of  power  rode  rough  shod  over  liberty  and 
law.  Little  children  tortured  with  lighted  matches,  to  overcome 
the  strength  of  filial  love ;  wives  accessory  to  the  concealment  of 
their  husbands,  executed  on  the  highways  without  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  and  denied  the  decency  of  a  grave ;  young  women  tied 
to  stakes  on  the  sea  shore,  to  await  a  slow  death  of  suffocation 
from  the  flowing  tide — less  savage  than  their  brutal  executioners, 
enjoying,  high  up  upon  the  beach,  the  gratification  of  their  dying 
agony, — these  were  the  deeds  which  are  now  spoken  of,  riot  in 
language  of  deepest  detestation  and  abhorrence — not  even  in  the 
mild  terms  of  mendly  censure,  but  as  worthy  of  the  warmest 
gratitude  of  all  after  ages.  Never  in  all  history — ^in  the  days  of 
ftie  Neros  and  Califfmas,  the  Dantons  and  Robespierres — ^was 
there  a  more  indefensible  reign  of  terror,  than  that  of  the  profligate 
debauchee  who  violated  all  the  pledges  to  Scotland  under  which 
in  his  adversity  she  nursed  the  adder  which  stung  her,  or  in  his 
hour  of  triumph,  obtained  the  peacefrd  submission  to  his  autho- 
rity which  might  not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  Her  quiet  valleys  he  covered  with  the  graves  of  her  best 
and  noblest  patriots,  and  the  extremest  wantonness  of  cruelty  he 
satiated  in  oanishments,  confiscations,  and  massacres  witnout 
end,  and  at  last  threatened  to  render  the  desolation  as  complete 
as  if  over  the  doomed  land  the  destroying  pestilence  had  cast  its 

VOL.  III.     NO.  V.  *  o 
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shadow.  The  roar  of  musketry  was  the  answer  to  the  moan  of 
lamentation ;  and  when,  to  avoid  the  gnawing  ulcer  of  a  ceaseless 
misery,  a  harassed  people  were  driven  to  resistance,  the  pious 
prelates  make  no  vam  attempt  to  raise,  or  relieve,  or  comfort,  or 
support  them,  but,  on  "  the  nighway  of  the  laws,"  they  punished 
the  victims  of  ingratitude  whue  they  gratified  revenge.  What 
must  have  been  the  spirit  of  a  Government  whom  victory  could 
not  satiate,  and  against  whose  atrocities  the  weakness  of  infancy, 
and  the  helplessness  of  age,  were  no  security  ;  whose  cold  aritn- 
metic  of  the  human  heart,  put  submission  to  the  score  of  difl^ 
simulation,  and  who,  reversing  the  great  principles  of  a  law 
— the  fruit  and  the  test  of  civilized  numanity — -by  which  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  is  never  sought  by  the  ruin  ef  the  inno- 
cent, gloried  in  corrupting  Justice  at  its  source,  and  hailed  with 
rejoicing  the  coming  aegradation  of  an  ancient  people 

What  was  the  result?  Scotland  at  the  Revolution  was  a 
desert.  Its  population  were  wandering  aliens  in  their  native 
land.  It  was  lately  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
18,000  perished — ^perished,  not  in  the  honourable  combat  slain, 
but  when  the  fever  of  battle  had  passed ;  savagely  and  deliberately 
butchered ;  hunted  like  wolves  upon  the  mountains,  they  di«l 
in  obscure  agonies,  under  the  ban  of  a  remorseless  and  inexorable 
persecution.  The  earth  moimd  and  the  monumental  cairn  tell 
the  sad  story  which  the  obscurity  of  their  names  has  left  with- 
out any  other  memory  or  record.  Add  to  these  200,000  beg- 
gars, to  fill  up  the  picture  of  a  paternal  government.  Awed  by 
the  extent  or  the  desolation,  Fletcher  of  Salton  proposed  to  a 
Scottish  legislature,  to  reduce  his  countrymen  to  slavery,  to  avoid 
the  horrors  of  an  internecine  war,  in  a  struggle  for  the  means  of 
existence.  It  was  a  time  of  fast  decay,  of  moral  darkness,  and 
intellectual  death.  Trade  languished ;  the  arts,  which  had  begun 
to  live,  died ;  and  learning,  wasted  away  in  the  inglorious  de- 
fence of  worse  than  anarchic  despotism,  or  in  the  sad  duty  of 
commemorating  the  suflFerings  of  the  oppressed.  Independence 
of  thought  was  crushed  beneath  the  rigid  espionage  of  a  system 
which  held  every  thing  seditious,  except  fulsome  adulation ;  and 
religion  became  a  political  watchword,  in  whose  name  a  govern- 
ment, which  degraded,  while  it  trampled  on  human  nature,  per- 
petrated every  outrage  on  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science. 

Relief,  however,  came.  There  was  a  day  of  reckoning  with 
the  authors  of  these  crying  wrongs,  upon  whose  guilty  heads 
their  own  deeds  recoiled.  An  empire  supported  by  tyranny,  was 
by  tyranny  overthrown ;  and  the  madness  of  unbricfled  wickedness 
received  its  reward,  in  the  final  blow  which  blotted  out  the  name 
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of  Stuart  from  the  catalogae  of  kings.  By  the  just  dispensations 
of  an  allwise  Providence,  these  tools  of  their  own  evil  destiny 
have  exhibited  to  the  world  the  most  extraordinary  example  of 
uniform  misfortune.  From  first  to  last,  their  throne  dripped  with 
the  blood  of  its  possessors.  They  gathered  no  knowledge  from 
experience,  but  each  assumed  the  sceptre  to  misgovern  and 
tjrrannize.  After  a  brief  period  of  reckless  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional privileges  of  their  people,  a  new  tumult  was  heard — a 
new  candidate  for  empire  was  at  hand,  and  exile  or  death  was  the 
forfeit  of  their  crimes. 

It  rouses  indignation  to  see  history  mangled,  in  order  to 
frame  a  justification  of,  these  things.  It  argues  ill  for  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  moral  judgments  of  posterity,  to  find  attributed 
to  their  authors  the  fair  renown  that  waits  upon  the  virtues  of 
humanity.  The  morality  of  such  publications,  Paley  discussed 
in  regard  to  the  History  of  Hume ;  but  they  will  go  on  ever  in- 
creasmg,  so  long  as  we  see  unquenched  the  flames — 

"  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso" — 

of  polemic  rancour  and  party  hate.     And  although  the  a^gre- 

Sate  judgment  of  mankinc^ — ^the  compressed  essence  ot  in- 
ividual  opinion,  will  express  its  indignation  or  its  love,  in  spite 
of  the  obhquities  of  writers  who  veil  all  intolerance  under  their 
religion,  and  with  the  name  of  freedom  on  their  lips,  worship 
persecution  in  their  heart,  yet  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
own  little  influence,  the  bad  passions  which  their  labours  gener- 
ate, show  that  even  their  insignificance  is  not  beneath  rebuke. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel's  Financial  Statement^  and  Explanations  of  the 
New  Tariffs  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Fridayj 
February  14,  1 845.     London,  1845. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.,  in  the 
House  of  Commonsy  Wednesday^  February  26,  1845,  on  the 
proposed  discriminating  Duties  on  Sugar,     Edinburgh,  1845. 

Pa^t  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,  London, 
Edward  Moxon,  1845. 

We  prefix  these  two  speeches  to  the  present  article,  as  feir 
specimens  of  the  respective  styles  of  the  distinguished  men  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  as  characteristic  both  of  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  orators,  and  the  system  of  political  thought  and 
action  advocated  by  each.  They  seem  to  us  fitly  to  represent 
two  antagonist  and  rival  theories,  which  form  the  real  subject  of 
the  political  contest  now  going  forward  in  this  country.  While 
the  Premier's  speech  is  an  apt  type  of  that  peculiar  method  of 
reasoning  and  policy  by  which  the  whole  of  his  administration 
has  been  marked,  that  of  Mr.  Macaulay  presents,  on  the  other,  a 
contrast  at  once  striking  and  instructive.  Along  with  a  con- 
sideration, therefore,  of  their  own  peculiar  and  individual  merits, 
we  shall  take  them  as  appropriate  vehicles  for  some  more  general 
reflections  on  the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  nation. 

Although  there  are  many  elements  now  at  work  in  this  country, 
which  are  calculated  to  excite  anxiety  as  to  their  future  results, 
and  to  render  our  present  prospects  troubled  and  uncertain,  we 
are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  regard  our  position  with 
anything  of  despondency.  We  have  arrived,  no  doubt,  at  a  cri- 
tical period  in  our  civil  constitution,  and  it  will  depend  partly 
on  sound  treatment  and  partly  on  its  intrinsic  strength  whether 
it  give  way  under  this  strain  upon  its  energies,  or  only  draw  from 
it  &esh  vigour,  and  go  on  in  increased  maturity  and  power.  The 
very  impulses,  fi:om  the  quickened  operation  of  which  the  dan- 
ger of  the  crisis  has  arisen,  are  caused  by  the  inherent  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  nation.  The  real  duty  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the  power  to  influence  our  social  and  economical  condition  is  in 
any  degree  placed,  is  not  to  give  way  to  alarm  and  panic  at  the 
increasing  difliculties  which  are  gathering  round  us,  but  rather 
to  look  on  the  restless  scene  with  an  intelligent  regard,  and  to 
discern  how  far  those  clogs  and  hindrances  may  be  successfully 
removed,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  healthful  current  is  check- 
ed, and  from  which  spring  those  collisions  and  convulsions  which 
may  at  times  appear  to  threaten  disaster  to  the  State. 

One  great  dimculty  in  the  way  of  a  successful  internal  admin- 
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istration  of  the  social  affairs  of  the  country  at  present,  arises  jfrom 
the  rapidity  with  which  our  present  state  of  transition  has  ad- 
vanced. Since  the  peace,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  in  the  feeling  on  public  ques- 
tions, in  intelligence  and  education  generally,  greater  than 
any  which  occurred  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  to  that  time. 
New  interests  have  sprung  up,  new  classes  of  men  have  grown 
into  importance,  principles  which  were  formerly  abstract  subjects 
of  speculation  have  become  momentous  and  imminent  practical 
truths,  and  rules  which  were  formerly  paramount  have  ceased  in 
OToportion  to  hold  the  same  position  of  interest  or  importance. 
The  men  to  be  governed  are  of  far  greater  intelligence,  as  well 
as  of  far  greater  numbers  than  they  were,  and  as  the  wants  of 
the  nation  have  increased,  there  has  increased  also  the  perception 
of  the  causes  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  remedies  to  which 
the  country  is  entitled. 

Thus,  trhile  the  principles  of  constitutional  government — those 
great  general  laws  which,  founded  on  true  philosophy,  are  em- 
Dodied  in  our  august  political  system — remain  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  then*  apphcation  in  detail  has  of  late  required  and 
rendered  indispensable  an  alteration  so  great  as  to  tiy  to  the 
utmost  the  elastic  and  accommodating  power  of  the  machine. 
The  immense  masses  which  the  stupendous  energy  of  our  manu- 
factures and  commerce  has  congregated  in  our  towns,  which  have 
converted  rural  villages  within  a  very  few  years  into  gigantic  cities, 
constitute  of  themselves  a  new  order,  respectable  from  their  know- 
ledge and  intelligence,  and  dangerous  icrom  their  numbers,  their 
combination,  and,  above  all,  from  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  For  grown  men  to  sit  sadly  down,  as  they  some- 
times do,  and  lament  the  progress  of  himaan  industry,  the  success 
of  daring  enterprise,  the  wonderful  fertility  of  man's  design,  and 
the  singular  triumphs  of  practical  science  and  art  by  whicn  these 
greal  classes  have  been  created,  is  as  contemptible  from  its  weak- 
ness and  puerility,  as  it  is  sinful  and  debasing.  A  man  of  fine 
sensibilities  drives  in  his  chariot  through  the  crowded  and  dirty 
suburbs  of  a  great  manufacturing  town ; — he  sees  squalid  and 
screaming  children  timabling  almost  under  his  horses'  heels, — ^pale- 
faced,  scolding  mothers,  with  discontent  and  misery  stamped  upon 
their  faces,  gazing  vacantly  from  their  comfortless  door-ways— all 
is  smoke,  and  filth,  and  offence  to  all  his  delicately  organized  per- 
ceptions;— ^when  he  clears  the  town  he  breathes  more  freely,  delights 
when  he  exchanges  the  dingy  factory  for  the  smiling  hedge-rows ; 
and,  when  seated  at  home  by  his  comfortable  fij^side,  he  laments 
over  the  baleful  influence  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  be- 
wails the  progress  of  machinery,  from  which  all  the  wretchedness 
he  has  witnessed  is  to  be  traced.  As  if  the  honest  and  intelligent 
use  of  any  of  the  good  gifts  which  our  Father  has  given  his 
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children  cotdd  lead  to  anything  but  good,  if  not  counteracted  or 
neutralized  by  false  policy  or  cold-hearted  neglect.  These  shallow 
moralizers  should  remember,  that  the  scenes  over  which  they 
mourn  are  not  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  invention 
which  are  implanted  in  our  breasts,  but  are  the  types  of  a  great 
duty  imperfectly  performed.  This  wide  spread  extension  of  man's 
power,  m  itself,  represents  nothing  but  ttie  true  sources  of  great- 
ness and  prosperity — ^it  denotes  mat  bounding  health  of  consti- 
tution, which,  well  and  rightly  directed,  must  invigorate  any 
community ;  and  which  is  never  foimd  as  the  companion  of  a 
declining  state.  But  our  v^  strength,  not  rightly  used,  may 
become  a  source  of  decay.  Tne  rapid  congregatmg  of  large  and 
intelligent  masses  into  our  great  towns,  has  laid  on  our  Legisla- 
ture an  increased,  and  in  some  respects,  a  new  obligation — an 
obligation  too  imminent  to  admit  of  delay,  and  too  momentous 
to  be  neglected  with  impunity.  It  has  rendered  the  old  game  of 
party — tne  mere  rivalry  of  the  great  houses  of  the  land,  ranged 
under  their  respective  leaders,  no  longer  a  safe  pastime  for  the 
legislators  of  this  country — and  requires,  from  its  formidable  and 
rapid  growth,  to  be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  progress  in 
the  science  of  government  itself.  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered, 
that  the  right  and  sound  administration  of  such  numbers  in  a 
free  country,  is  a  new  problem  in  government,  and  if  not  re- 
quiring the  application  of  new  principles,  may  at  least  call  for 
scrapulous  adherence  to  acknowledged  principles,  which  in  former 
days,  and  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  disregarded 
with  comparative  impunity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  weakly  and 
querulously  lamenting  the  gathering  flow  of  that  tide  which  obeys, 
as  little  as  the  ocean,  the  mere  command  of  man,  and  which, 
whether  we  are  prepared  or  unprepared  to  regulate  it,  still  is 
holding  on  its  i^esistless  way,  there  is  here  openea  to  the  generous 
and  aspiring  mind  the  truest  and  noblest  field  of  public  energy — a 
field  untrodden  by  former  aspirants  after  fame — a.  task  at  ence 
novel  and  magnificent — ^glorious  in  itself,  and  sure,  if  successfrilly 
achieved,  to  bring  down  on  its  champion  the  dear  reward  of 
public  gratitude  and  reputation. 

The  springing  up  of  this  formidable  branch  of  the  third  estate 
has  had,  especially  of  late  years,  a  tendency  to  give  a  practical 
turn  to  the  spirit  of  legislation,  and  has  gone  far  to  cast  into  the 
shade  distinctions  and  privileges  and  proprieties,  by  which  a  for- 
mer age  set  the  greatest  store.  But  this,  indeed,  has  arisen  still 
more  Sirectly  from  the  extension  of  education  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks.  Smce  the  inipulse  given  by 
Henry  Brougham  to  popular  education  twenty-five  years  ago, 
from  which  this  extension  of  knowledge  may  be  held  to  take  its 
date,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  generation  has  grown  up  under 
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its  influence.  Those  who  at  that  period  were  the  schoolboys  who 
reaped  the  first  benefits  of  these  pnilanthropic  efibrts,  or  tlie  lads 
who  formed  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute,  are  now  those  to  whom, 
over  all  this  great  land,  the  active  business  of  life  is  committed. 
Unlike  the  half-lettered,  or  unlettered  artizans  of  the  last  age, 
th^e  has  now  risen  up  a  race  accustomed  fi*om  their  boyhood, 
"  rerum  cognoscere  causas" — ^to  test  their  knowledge  by  sound 
induction,  and  to  take  nothing  on  trust — ^so  that  seated  by  the 
loom,  or  amid  the  whirr  and  dust  of  the  factoiy ,  or  in  the  workshop 
of  the  mechanic,  may  often  be  found  men,  of  the  least  possi- 
ble outward  pretension,  who  are  as  deeply  versed  in  exact  or 
speculative  science  as  many  to  whom  the  world  has  given  the 
renown  of  statesmen  or  philosophers.  Unquestionably,  this  acce- 
lerated cultivation  of  the  national  intellect  brings  many  dangers 
along  with  it.  The  direct  tendency  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  try 
all  truth  by  the  test  of  reason,  is  necessarily  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  everything,  which  so  tried,  does  not  commend  itself  as  true  : 
and  the  spirit  of  doubt  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  an  en- 
lightened, as  that  of  credulity  is  of  a  darkened  age.  Men  of  the 
same  calibre  as  those  who  would  restrain  the  advance  of  inven- 
tion, would  also  set  bounds  to  the  advance  of  mind.  But  a  truly 
enlarged  and  philosophic  spirit  will  aptly  discriminate  between  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  mtellect  and  faculties  of  man, 
and  the  corresponoing  dangers  which  accompany  all  improvement. 
He  will  see  in  the  first,  by  itself,  nothing  but  an  unmixed  and 
substantial  good :  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  our  race :  while 
in  the  other  he  will  read,  not  the  lesson  which  would  teach  that 
error  is  a  blessing  to  be  courts,  and  knowledge  an  evil  or  a 
crime,  but  the  great  lesson  of  increased  duty  and  responsibility 
— ^which  requires  that  the  intelligence  of  ffovemment  shall  keep 
pace  with  the  intelligence  of  the  governed,  and  that  the  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live  shall  be  such,  as  may  both  endure  the 
moFe  searching  test  by  which  their  merits  may  be  tried,  and  tend 
to  the  due  direction  and  regulation  of  the  national  mind. 

If  national  improvement  were  always  progressive  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  institutions  of  a  nation,  and  the  views  and  tendencies 
of  its  rulers  would  insensibly  keep  pace  with  it.  But  national 
progress  is  always  a  ^^  quiet  ebb  or  a  tempestuous  flow."  It  re- 
mains stationary  for  acentury,  and  then,  favoured  by  circumstances, 
sometimes  very  remote,  gains  by  a  sudden  spring  more  in  twenty 
years,  than  it  had  done  for  ages  before.  In  our  own  case,  the 
energies  of  the  nation  were  csdled  out  by  the  protracted  and  ex* 
citing  war,  while  tiie  long  quiet  which  succeeoed  it  gave  leisure 
and  opportumty  for  directing  those  energies  to  the  arts  and  ac- 
complishments of  peace.  But  the  stride  has  been  so  great,  and 
so  sadden,  that  it  has  in  a  great  measure  outstripped  our  legis- 
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lators,  and  left  them  lingering  among  the  ruins  of  a  system  of 
things  which  is  practically  antiquated,  unable  to  adapt  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  hold  to  the  new  circumstances  which  surround 
them. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  very  far  from  being  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  look  with  little  veneration  on  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  our  constitution,  and  the  well-consolidated  system  on 
which  it  rests,  we  think  it  time  that  our  lawgivers  should  acknow- 
ledge, more  directly  than  they  seem  to  do,  that  the  country  can  no 
longer  be  govemea  by  the  same  easy  rules  as  in  the  good  old 
days  "  when  George  the  Third  was  king."  New  necessities, 
and  new  perils,  must  bring  with  them  a  better  regulated  and 
more  appropriate  policy ;  and  the  practical  wants  of  the  time 
require  tne  application  of  remedies  practical  in  themselves,  and 
administered  with  a  simple  regard  to'  their  utility  and  operation, 
free  from  the  conventional  rules  or  prejudices  of  party  warfare 
of  fifty  years  ago. 

Thtre  are  some  men  who  cannot  endure  the  prosaic  and 
practical  turn  which  the  present  circumstances  or  the  nation 
seem  to  be  giving  to  the  whole  science  of  government.  But  it 
is  quite  plain,  that  the  heroic  age  of  politics  is  past.  Even  in 
the  eloquence  of  our  senate,  this  is  clearly  discernible.  Never 
again,  we  believe,  will  the  golden  days  of  Parliamentary  oratory 
return :  never  again  will  the  genius  of  Fox,  the  consummate  art 
of  Pitt,  the  flashes  of  Sheridan,  entrance  or  illumine  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  The  place  that  held  them — ^the  walls  that  rung  to 
their  words  of  fire — and  re-echoed  the  cheers  of  their  supporters, 
have  not  more  certainly  perished,  than  has  that  state  of  society 
and  maimers  under  which  their  great  faculties  were  ripened,  and 
their  energies  urged  on  to  display.  Like  the  sculptors  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  the  painters  of  the  early  days  of  civiUzed  Europe,  they 
brought  their  peculiar  art  to  a  perfection,  which  we  believe  will 
remain  unrivalled  and  unapproached.  The  highest  point  of  in- 
dividual skill  seems  never  to  be  reached,  where  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  it  is  most  widely  difiiised.  While  every  schoolboy  can 
string  together  his  weekly  quota  of  Latin  couplets,  who  is  there 
now  who  can  write  like  George  Buchanan  ?  So,  in  the  days  of 
these  great  debaters,  to  make  a  speech  was  nearly  as  ambitious  a 
task  as  to  write  an  epic.  Few  approached  the  fountain  but  those 
who  were  capable  of  drinking  deep  of  its  waters.  Animated  by 
mutual  rivalry,  and  sharpened  by  collision  with  none  but  wits  of  a 
finer  edge,  the  combatants  acquired  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  mere 
gladiatorial  part  of  the  art,  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  eloquence  ; 
and  the  gods  of  the  lesser  nations  sat  silent,  awed  by  the  thunder 
that  rolled  above  them.  Alas  I  what  a  change  I  St.  Stephens  has 
become  a  mere  speaking  trumpet,  through  which  every  dull  and 
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prosy  representative  keeps  his  constituents  informed  of  his  in- 
dustry and  importance  ;  and  the  more  dull,  and  more  prosy,  the 
surer  and  more  interminable  are  his  inflictions  on  the  House. 
Charles  Buller  will  sometimes  strike  out  a  witty,  or  Macaulay 
an  eloquent  thought,  which  lights  up  for  an  instant  the  hazy 
atmosphere,  and  makes  the  dull  columns  of  the  Times  appear 
duller  still  by  contrast ;  but  the  intolerable  ponderosity,  and 
impenetrable  mass  of  speechifying,  by  which  tne  public  time  is 
consumed,  and  the  public  taste  disgusted,  shows  too  plainly  that 
the  art  of  gilding  over  an  imperfect  or  unjust  policy  with  breath- 
ing thoughts  and  burning  words,  has  culminated,  and  approaches 
its  decline. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  we  lament  this,  just  as  we  mourn 
that  the  chisel  of  Apelles,  and  the  brush  of  Guido,  survive  only 
in  their  breathing  works.     But  whether  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  it  are  just  subject  of  regret,  with  a  view  to  the  right  conduct 
of  public  aflFairs,  is  perhaps  more  doubtful.     We  regard  it  rather 
as  an  indication  and  consequence  of  an  altered  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  embellishments  of  the  imagination  must  yield  to  the 
results  of  practical  wisdom.     The  ages  of  romance  are  always,  to 
a  certain  extent,  times  of  deficient  cultivation ;  and  if  we  have 
lost  the  chivalry  of  debate,  we  have  lost  it  because  the  public  can 
no  longer  be  tickled  simply  with  sweet  sounds,  or  amused  by 
displays  of  intellectual  prowess,  but  requires  that  its  wants  should 
be  simply  told,  and  practically  redressed,  how  homely  soever  the 
language  in  which  the  necessity  or  the  remedy  may  be  explained. 
No  age  passes  away  that  does  not  carry  something  with  it  which 
was  its  ornament  and  attraction — something  which  will  always 
find  enthusiasts  for  its  mourners  among  the  advanced  civilization 
and  wisdom  of  the  age  which  succeeds  it.     Thus,  doubtless,  the 
gay  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  sighed  over  the  departure  of 
uiose  days  when  lances  were  splintered,  and  brave  knights  slain, 
in  pure  good  humour,  for  the  bright  eyes  of  some  peerless  divi- 
nity.    Many,   perhaps,  among  the  macaronies  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third   lamented  when  a  sword  ceased  to  be    the 
uniform  companion  of  a  gentleman,  and  when  true  gentility 
could  no  longer  be  evinced  by  running  a  friend  through  the 
lungs,  in  a  ruffle  in  the  Park.     There  is  no  end  to  the  regrets 
which  an  imaginative  mind  will  feel  for  old  familiar  customs,  even 
when  these  were  barbarous  or  pernicious,  and,  sighing  over  the 
cheap  defences  of  the  nation  which  are  gone,  it  will  often  turn 
with  weariness  and  disgust  from  the  less  exciting  task  of  soberly 
considering  the  present  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  country. 
Thus,  Young  England,  with  its  train,  having  quite  enough  of 
discernment  to  perceive  that  the  country  has  outrun  the  govern- 
ment, pleases  its  fancy,  and  wastes  its  energy,  in  building  feudal 
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castles  in  the  air,  and  peopling  the  imaginary  territory  with 
smiling  peasants  and  bold  retainers,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  thousands  of  Manchester  ply  their  unnumbered  looms,  or 
the  artificers  of  Birmingham  tod  in  that  work-shop  of  the  world, 
in  formng  those  implements  that  have  sent  the  baron's  two-handed 
swordto  rust  upon  the  wall,  and  left  his  lance  no  taak  but  to  support 
the  mouldering  banner,  which  will  never  fly  again  orer  a  rattle- 
field.  The  hum  and  stir  of  that  vast  multitude,  with  all  its  humiai 
wants,  and  passions^  and  powers,  excites  no  emotion  in  their 
dreaming  brain — ^they  see  in  them  only  the  unpeopled  downs 
they  are  willing  they  should  become,  and  gravely  propound,  as  a 
philosophic  anapracticable  remedy,  that  population,  arts,  sciences, 
and  civilization,  should  retrace  their  steps,  to  a  state  to  which  it 
is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  we  should  return. 

Wnen  we  speak  thus,  however,  of  the  decline  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence,  we  allude  to  its  immediate  influence  as  an  engine  of 
government.  The  noble  art  of  wielding  men's  thoughts,  and 
directing  their  impulses  to  action  by  winged  words,  never  can 
lose  its  intellectual  magnificence,  as  an  effort  of  mind,  and  in 
one  shape  or  other  must  secure  power  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
possessed  in  all  popularly  constituted  governments.  We  merely 
instance  the  diminished  influence  of  {Parliamentary  debating,  as 
one  among  the  many  indications  of  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  as  tending  to  satisfy  our  rulers  of  the  necessity 
of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
spirit  of  legislation. 

The  two  orators,  whose  last  great  efforts  we  have  prefixed  to 
these  pages,  are,  tiJsen  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  class.  Stanley  has  been  fairly  smothered  between  Peel 
and  Graham.  His  fine  fervent  rhetoric,  and  noble  powers  of 
debate,  have  fallen  victims  to  a  false  position,  and  are  interred 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  never  to  rise  again.  Lord  John  Russell 
is  of  a  higher  stamp  than  either :  he  is  a  statesman,  with  that 
grasp  of  the  princiDles  and  philosophy  of  government,  and  that 
practical  power  of  applying  them,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
defects  of  manner  and  appearance,  place  him  at  the  very  head  of 
our  ParUamentary  leaders.  But  he  is  not  an  orator,  unless  when 
he  warms,  as  he  does  at  rare  intervals,  and  strikes  out  some 
grand  and  glowing  thought ;  his  impressiveness  as  a  speaker  is 
marred  by  a  cold,  feeble,  and  monotonous  delivery,  and  a  want 
of  fluent  diction,  which  contrasts  strangely  sometimes  with  the 
singular  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  his  strength  of  thought,  and 
his  just  and  lucid  rhetorical  arrangement.  He  wants  all  the 
physical  advantages  possessed  by  his  adversary.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
of  a  fine  voice,  imposu^  presence,  and  ready  command  of  wordsf 
just  as  he  equals  him  in   readiness  in  debate,  and  far  excels 
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bim  in  comprehensive  and  bold  discussion.  The  mere  want  of 
absolute  fluency  is  not  always  a  defect  in  a  public  speaker ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  gives  a  light  and  shade  to 
the  delivery  which  a  smooth  unvarying  flow  of  words  sometimes 
wants.  So  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  Fox's  oratory  represent 
it  as  deriving  an  additional  charm  from  the  temporary  difficulty 
of  utterance  by  which  the  orator  was  occasionally  impeded.  The 
natural  barrier  had  only  the  efiect  of  exhibiting  still  more  strik- 
ingly  the  ya«t  strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  current  which  was 
stemmed  behind  it ;  and  when,  as  the  speaker  warmed,  it  gave 
way  at  last,  the  rushing  torrent  rolled  on  all  the  more  resistless 
for  the  temporary  obstruction.  But  this  is  not  the  character  of 
the  hesitation  which  marks  Lord  John  Russell's  delivery.  Fox 
always  seemed  bewildered  by  a  multitude  of  words,  that  crowded 
on  him  two  rapidly  for  selection.  Lord  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  man  searching  in  vain  for  language  to 
express  the  clearest  train  of  thought,  and  the  most  enlarged, 
statesmanlike,  and  even  lofty  conceptions.  Practice  in  debate, 
however,  is  to  a  certain  extent  overcoming  his  original  defi- 
ciencies, and  his  not  inconsiderable  power  of  sarcasm,  and  his 
high  and  acknowledged  character  with  all  parties,  make  him  a 
dangerous  antagonist  in  the  House. 

Sir  Robert  reeVs  powers  and  pretensions  are  too  well  knowii} 
and  have  been  too  often  described,  to  justify  us  in  any  detailed 
analysis  of  them.  He  is  in  every  respect  an  artist,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  part  he  has  to  play,  and  the  sta^  on  which  he  has 
to  sustain  it.  Naturally  without  wit,  and  without  imagination, 
his  consummate  and  finished  art  has  provided  him,  if  not  with 
these  qualities  themselves,  at  least  with  substitutes,  which,  for  the 
atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons,  serve  his  purpose  quite  as 
well ;  while  the  advantages  he  does  possess  by  nature,  of  a  clear 
head,  an  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  ready  resources,  and 
great  practical  sagacity,  have  been  so  well  improved  by  a  long 
official  training,  and  have  acquired  for  him  such  perfect  command 
of  his  audience,  that,  wielded  with  an  imposuig  and  dignified  ad- 
dress, they  have  certainly  made  him  the  most  accomplished  de- 
bater of  his  time. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  deny  his  great  abilities,  and  even  to 
admire  the  perfection  of  his  tact,  and  nis  wonderful  dexterity,  it 
is  very  unwillingly  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  applaud 
them.  Not  that  we  grudge  to  any  man,  whatever  his  opinions, 
the  fair  meed  of  renown  to  which  the  successful  application  of 
his  talents  entitle  him,  or  feel  ourselves  unable  to  take  pride  in 
the  fame  of  those  from  whose  public  conduct  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  differ.  But  as  in  his  policy,  so  in  the  very  cast  and 
tenor  of  his  eloquencoi  there  is  something  which,  to  our  minds, 
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has  a  tendency  to  lower  and  degrade  the  character  of  our  na- 
tional assembly.  In  was  said  of  an  ancient  politician, — "  In 
rebus  politicis,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  apertum,  nihil  honestum."  So 
it  is  in  the  Premieres  oratory.  His  art  is  used,  not  to  demon- 
strate, but  to  conceal — ^not  to  enforce  principles,  but  to  confound 
— to  evade — ^to  obscure  them.  His  speeches  have  none  of  the 
bold  confidence  of  truth.  They  are  inspired  by  no  generous 
sentiment.  They  breathe  no  manly  disdain  of  error  or  insin- 
cerity — ^no  manly  veneration  of  the  noble-minded,  or  the  true. 
On  the  contrary,  public  speaking,  in  his  hands,  has  literally 
been  put  to  the  use  for  wnich,  according  to  Talleyrand,  lan- 
guage was  given  to  man,  and  forms  a  thickly  woven  and  im- 
penetrable veil,  concealing  from  {he  eyes  of  his  audience  all  dis- 
tinctions between  truth  and  falsehood,  principle  and  mere 
policy — the  consistency  of  the  honest  statesman,  and  the  time- 
serving of  the  political  adventurer.  Therefore,  while  we  admire 
and  applaud  his  skill,  we  do  not  approve,  but  deplore  it. 

A  prosperous  harvest,  and  the  income-tax,  enabled  the  Pre- 
mier to  meet  Parliament  with  all  the  public  demands  on  the 
Exchequer  provided  for,  and  a  surplus  of  three  millions  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  A  "  surplus"  being 
rather  a  novelty  in  recent  finance,  was  of  course  used  to  give 
eclat  to  the  opening  session,  and  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
more  gloomy  thoughts  which  other  aspects  of  the  kingdom  were 
likely  to  originate.  It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  such 
a  surplus  did  exist — but  it  was  not  known  what  the  Premier 
meant  to  do  with  it.  When  the  day  of  the  budget  arrived,  pub- 
lic curiosity  had  been  roused  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  excitement, 
and  all  the  interested  classes,  knowing  that  the  three  millions 
could  not  be  bestowed  on  all,  besieged  the  Exchequer  with 
claims  for  a  preference.  The  uncertainty  was  as  great  as  the 
excitement.  So  thoroughly  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  kept  his  coun- 
sel, and  his  character,  that  no  one  could  surmise  what  direction 
his  finance  would  take.  The  agriculturists  who  raised  him  to 
power,  awaited  the  result  with  trembling,  rather  than  hope,  and 
if  the  Premier  had  come  out  as  a  total  abolitionist  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  announcement  would  have  excited  more  indignation 
than  surprise.  The  free  traders,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they 
thought  it  probable  that  Sir  Robert  would  approach  them  as 
nearly  as  his  fears  and  interest  would  permit  him,  could  not  cal- 
culate the  extent  of  latitude  allowed  him  by  his  agricultural  chain. 

The  speech  in  which  his  intentions  were  disclosed,  was  un- 
questionably a  masterpiece  of  clear  financial  statement — ^in  the 
very  best  style  of  what  is  certainly  the  branch  of  Parliamentary 
speaking  in  which  he  most  excels.  In  an  address  transparently 
lucid,  intelligible,  and  distinct — admirable  in  arrangement,  and 
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unincumbered  with  superfluous  details,  and  yet  full,  satisfac- 
tory, and  complete,  the  great  day  of  finance  certainly  was  ushered 
in  with  all  the  external  advantages  which  ability  could  bestow 
on  it.  Among  the  other  rhetorical  artifices  to  which  Sir  Robert 
resorted,  was  that  of  playing,  with  a  malicious'  refinement  of  tor- 
ture, on  the  tantalized  feelings  of  those  members  who  represented 
the  classes  who  expected  relief.  After  he  had  finished  his  state- 
ment of  income  and  expenditure — after  showing  how  his  surplus 
arose,  and  estimating  the  amount  required  for  the  public  service, 
he  slowly  and  tortuously  approached  the  delicate  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  so  often  came  up  to  the  expected  point — and  so  oft;en 
turned  away  from  it,  that  the  impatience  and  amtation  of  mem- 
bers at  last  increased  to  a  degree  such  as  faurly  to  upset  the 
gravity  of  the  House — and  when  at  last  the  long-expected  fact 
was  disclosed,  and  it  was  made  known  that  the  auction-duty  was 
to  be  repealed,  the  disappointed  candidates  for  relief  vented  their 
first  feelings  in  a  loud  and  ringing  peal  of  laughter,  at  an  an- 
nouncement so  utterly  unexpected — and  for  which  the  eag^ 
Usteners  cared  so  little. 

The  whole  train  of  this  speech,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
financial  measure  of  which  it  is  explanatory,  were  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  Minister.  The  agriculturists  listened  to  it  in  blank 
dismay :  not  so  much  because  they  expected  absolute  ruin  to 
ensue  from  the  flood  of  foreign  grease  and  lard  to  which  the  tariff 
threw  open  our  ports,  as  because  they  heard,  from  the  lips  of 
their  own  chosen  champion,  those  undoubted  but  detested  truths 
in  poUtical  economy,  which,  carried  to  their  just  results,  neces- 
sarily strike  at  the  existence  of  all  monopoly.  Tbey  received 
from  it  another  confirmation  of  a  truth  thev  have  all  learnt  since 
last  election,  that  the  only  protection  of  which  Sir  Eobert  is  at 
heart  the  friend  is  self-protection  :  and  that  his  zeal  for  the  agri- 
culturists is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  having  their 
votes,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.  They  very  plainly 
saw,  that  although  emboldened  by  the  results  of  fortunate  sea- 
sons, Sir  Eobert  nad  for  a  while,  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
sUding-scale,  and  postponed  the  evil  day,  he  was  yet  laying  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  corn-monopoly,  by  the  startling  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  his  other  arrangements  proceeded  :  and 
so  utterly  undermining  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  as  to 
render  it  certain  to  go  down  before  the  first  storm  of  commercial 
or  manufacturing  distress.  Accordingly,  in  this  Com-law-chosen 
Parliament,  the  financial  statement  of  the  Minister  was  greeted 
with  applause  from  the  Opposition  benches,  and  was  heard  in 
sullen  silence  by  his  friends. 

Of  the  measure  itself,  however,  we  must  fairly  own  that  it 
seems  to  us  to  have  drawn  down  more  approbation  from  the 
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opponents  of  goyemment  than  any  merits  it  possesses  deserve. 
Tne  unexpected  pleasure  derived  from  hearing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Anti-Corn  JLaw  League  preached  by  the  first  minister 
of  the  crown,  perhaps  made  their  compUments  more  hearty 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  And  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  in  announcing  the  propriety  of  relieving  raw  material 
from  taxation,  and  in  admitting  foreign  cotton  and  wool  in  the 
unmanufactured  state  free  of  duty,  Sir  Kobert  Peel  did  homage  to 
one  of  the  simplest,  but  one  of  the  most  important  tenets  of 
political  economy.  So  far  the  commendation  was  just  and 
well  deserved.  It  was  a  step,  however  slight,  in  the  right 
direction.  But  neither  the  consideration  of  what  the  measure 
is,  nor  of  what  it  might  have  been,  appear  to  us  to  warrant  any 
extravagant  pndae.  Sir  Bobert,  as  usual,  has  missed  a  great 
opportunity,  and  has  performed  nothing  but  a  little  and  neat 
evolution  in  his  own  peculiar  tactics. 

No  one  sees  better  than  the  Premier  the  truth  of  the  position 
which  we  commenced  by  endeavouring  to  enforce,  that  the  great 
and  rapid  strides  made  by  the  country  of  late  years  require  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  administraton  of  its  afiairs ;  and  that 
many  old  abuses  and  venerated  prejudices,  which  were  tolerated 
and  overlooked  formerly,  must  necessarily  give  way  before  the 

freater  intelligence  of  the  age.  He  is  in  fact  the  very  tjrpe  and  em- 
lem  of  this  truth ; — so  mutable,  indeed,  is  he,  that  the  land  has 
now  grown  weary  of  following  or  remembering  his  inconsistencies. 
But  tne  lesson  which  he  has  read  from  the  &ct  which  he  discerns 
so  clearly,  is  far  from  being  that  which  it  is  fitted  to  teach.  It 
has  not  led  him  to  an  enlar^d  application  of  his  principles,  but 
to  an  abandonment  of  all  principle.  Finding  the  tenets  of 
his  youth  sadly  inconvenient  to  the  ambition  of  his  maturer 
years,  instead  of  boldly  avowing  a  change  of  opinion,  and 
announcing  the  results  which  his  study  and  experience  had  pro- 
duced, he  lias  virtually  acted  on  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine, 
that  political  principle  is  only  to  be  followed  as  long  and  as  far 
as  the  exigencies,  not  of  the  countiy,  but  of  the  poBtician  may 
reouire. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office^  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  was  the  paramount  subject  for  consideration  and  legisla- 
tion. Among  otner  sources  of  danger  and  anxiety,  it  was  per- 
fectly palpable  that  the  restrictive  laws  by  which  commerce  was 
restrained,  and,  in  particular,  the  strongest  and  most  injurious  of 
all  taxes  on  necessaries,  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  com, 
bore  a  very  large  share  in  producing  and  enhancing  the  misery  of 
those  periodical  fluctuations  in  trade,  with  which  the  last  twenty 

i rears  nave  rendered  this  country  too  familiar.     It  may  be  more  or 
ess  easy  to  trace  theoretically  the  precise  effect  of  these  obnoxious 
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laws  IB  prodncing  the  ccmvnlsions  in  trade,  which  are  among 
llie  chief  causes  of  the  perils  which  surronnd  us,  in  proportion 
as  their  operation  may,  in  individual  instances,  be  direct  or 
remote.  We  have  never  thought  it  a  statesmanlike  view  of 
such  a  question,  to  require  the  immediate  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  be  demonstrated  between  these  restrictive  laws  and 
commercial  fluctuations,  as  a  condition  of  their  abrogation.  So- 
cial resulti^  such  as  those  we  are  referring  to,  generally  spring 
from  a  long  and  hidden  chain  of  causes  and  consequences,  and 
speculation  may  weary  itself  in  vain,  in  the  attempt  to  count  the 
numberless  links  which  compose  it.  The  first  inquiry,  however, 
which  a  sagacious  ruler  wotud  enter  on,  is  simple,  and  capable 
of  clear  smution;  namely,  whether  these  regulations  are  well- 
founded  in  principle ;  whether  they  are  consonant  to  the  great 
social  and  economic  truths  which  admit  of  as  clear  demonstra- 
tion as  any  within  the  range  of  science  and  philosophy.  No 
doubt,  in  w  governments  which  have  been  the  growth  of  time, 
aqd  the  institutions  of  which  have  partly  acquirea  their  efficiency 
fcova.  long  usage,  there  may  be  many  things  which,  although 
unable  to  bear  the  test  of  accurate  induction,  it  may  be  most 
impolitic  to  disturb.  But  if  along  with  clear  errors  in  principle, 
there  be  found  also  most  formidable  and  alarming  results — re- 
sults which  indicate  something  much  deeper  than  casual  or  con- 
tingent causes — ^it  is  surely  the  first  and  clearest  duty  of  the  law- 
giver to  correct  the  error  m  principle,  and  reduce  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  on  which  the  social  fabric  is  constructed^  to  harmony 
and  order. 

Now,  we  take  it  to  be  an  admitted  truth — at  least,  admitted 
by  all  with  whom  we  care  to  reason,  that  in  the  mere  abstract, 
the  principles  of  free  trade — of  fi'eedom  to  buy  in  the  cheapest, 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market — are  undeniable  propositions ;  and 
that,  excepting  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  the  more  our  com- 
mercial system  is  assimilated  to  these  principles,  the  more  accu- 
rately scientific  it  will  become.  It  seems  equally  clear,  that  of  all 
taxes  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
the  worst,  and  that  of  all  taxes  on  necessaries,  a  direct  tax  on  food 
is  the  worst.  Protective  laws,  that  is,  laws  meant  to  give  an  ad- 
vantage to  one  class  of  traders  over  others,  can  clearty  have  no 
foundation  in  the  principles  of  commercial  intercourse,  whatever 
propriety  they  may  be  found  to  have  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar emergency.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  enter  at  length 
into  this  much  vexed  question,  because  we  take  these  positions 
to  be  conceded  even  by  those  who  most  strenuously  resist  their 
ap^ication  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country. 

We  could  conceive  a  state  of  things  in  which  protective  laws, 
although  unfounded  in  principle,  might  operate  without  any 
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serious  danger  or  injury  to  the  state.  But  it  at  the  same  time 
commends  itself  to  the  reason  of  every  one,  that  such  departure 
from  sound  principle  is  liable,  whenever  circumstances  alter,  to 
lead  to  a  train  of  disasters  which  no  sagacity  can  prevent  or 
cure.  And  such  we  take  to  be  the  present  operation  of  our 
protective  and  restrictive  laws.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  com 
laws,  operating  as  a  direct  tax  on  food,  diminish  the  supply, 
and  raise  the  price  of  subsistence  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
increasiag  in  a  fearful  ratio ;  although  that  consideration  itself 
would  appear,  to  make  their  continuance  httle  short  of  insanity. 
The  evil  truly  is,  that  the  ftmdamental  errors  in  principle,  on 
wliich  these  laws  are  founded,  the  effects  of  which  were  compa- 
ratively little  felt  in  times  of  less  commercial  activity,  have  burst 
out  in  tenfold  vigour  from  the  impulse  given  of  late  years  to 
all  the  trading  interest ;  and,  by  limiting  the  command  of  fo- 
reign markets,  and  rendering  both  the  supply  of  raw  material 
and  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  precarious,  have,  while 
they  have  been  unable  to  repress  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, rendered  it  a  source  of  increasing  hazard  to  the  nation. 

We  are  no  believers  in  the  theory  of  over-production^  which 
is  the  favourite  mode  of  accounting  for  our  commercial  convul- 
sions, by  those  whose  interest  it  is  not  to  see  the  plainest  truths. 
Over-production,  in  a  healthy  state  of  commerce,  necessarily 
cures  itself;  and  no  man,  or  class  of  men,  will  go  on  in  a 
system  of  over-production,  unless  they  are  infatuated.  The 
excitement  of  particular  periods,  as  in  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  may  lead  to  a  temporary  mania  of  speculation,  which 
may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  temporary  distress.  But 
whatever  amount  of  partial  calamity  such  sudden  rages  may 
create,  they  also  cure  themselves.  No  such  theory  will  account 
for  the  periodical  convulsions  which,  since  the  peace,  have  from 
time  to  time  shaken  the  empire  to  its  centre.  They  manifestly, 
from  whatever  cause  they  may  spring,  are  incapable  of  self- 
remedy  ;  and  this  only  the  more  plainly  denotes  that  they  are  the 
offspring  of  inherent  fundamental  error,  which  poisons  the  deep 
wells  of  commercial  vigour,  and  taints  them  at  their  source. 

No  dispassionate  observer  can,  we  think,  fail  to  see  that  all 
this  would  pass  undisputed,  and  that  a  fair  attempt  would  be 
made  to  rectify  the  over-balanced  condition  of  our  social  system, 
were  it  not  for  the  individual  interests  involved  in  the  continu- 
ance of  these  protective  laws.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  real 
extent  of  these  individual  interests,  still,  when  the  question  con- 
cerns, which  it  too  plainly  does,  the  vital  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  in  a  legislature  resolved 
to  act  honestly,  what  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  it.  If  the 
question  merely  were  between  protection  to  one  class,  and  free- 
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dom  to  anothei",  even  then  fisdr-dealing  would  surest  that  it 
were  more  jnst  that  all  should  be  firee,  rather  thm  that  one 
should  be  protected.  But  when  the  true  issue  before  us  goes 
as  deep  as  it  plainly  does  into  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation,  if 
not  its  existence  and  integrity,  to  hsten  to  the  claims  of  indivi* 
dual  interests,  against  those  of  justice  and  sound  principle,  is 
manifestly  as  foonsh  as  dishonest. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Whig  Grovemment,  in  the 
days  of  its  plenitude  and  power,  had  used  its  popularity  and 
strength  to  apply  a  decided  remedy  to  the  derangement  of  our 
commercial  code.  They  had,  no  doubt,  the  excuse,  which  no 
minister  can  plead  now,  of  being  incumbered  with  the  adjustment 
of  those  great  constitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  them 
as  a  legacy  by  former  misgovemment.  Whatever  reflections 
may  be  thrown  on  them,  the  nation  should  never  forget,  as  it  is 
too  prone  to  do,  how  great  a  service  these  men  rendered  to  their 
coimtry,  by  the -mighty  measures  of  freedom,  which  redressed 
the  wron^  of  more  tlian  a  century  during  ten  years'  adminis- 
tration, xheir  claim  of  gratitude  does  not  only  rest  on  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  measures  which  they  passed,  but  also  on  the 
service  which  they  rendered  in  leaving  a  clear  field  to  their 
successors,  and  affording  a  breathing  time  to  the  nation,  to  be 
freely  used  for  social  and  economical  reform.  At  the  same  time, 
we  think  that  some  among  their  leaders  took  too  little  note  of 
the  progress  of  the  country.  They  leant  too  mucb  to  the  old 
aristocratic  influence  qf  their  supporters  among  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  by  whom  the  com-^laws  were  blindfy  held  as  a  sacred 
thing,  which  it  were  profanation  to  disturb.  When  at  last  the 
consideration  of  these  laws  was  forced  upon  them,  they  were  in 
the  positicm  of  a  falling  party,  and  although  the  com  bill  of 
1841  was  the  first  strong  blow  dealt  to  the  system  of  mpnopoly, 
it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  immediate  service,  and  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  countiy  a  suspicion,  more  natural  than  just, 
that  the  proposition  took  its  rise  rather  from  a  wish  to  appropriate 
a  usefrd  party  engine,  than  from  either  conviction  of  its  pro* 
priety,  or  hope  oiits  success. 

We  have  little  doubt,  that  whatever  party  advantage  the 
Whi^  gained  by  this  movement,  it  had  the  effect  of  crippling 
and  disconcerting  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
From  indications  which  have  since  transpired,  it  is  very  evident 
that  while  his  antagonists  were  struggling  under  their  evil  star, 
he  had  fixed  on  the  adjustment  of  our  commercial,  difiiculties  as 
the  peculiar  glory  of  his  coming  administration.  He  saw  with 
triumph  a  great  field  left  unoccupied  bv  his  opponents,  and  one 
in  which  his  own  free-trade  principles,  his  clear  perceptions,  and 
official  capabilities  for  details,  made  him  pecuharly  qualified  to 
VOL.  m.     NO.  v.  p 
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excel.  Had  the  Whigs  left  office  in  1840^  instead  of  1841,  we 
doubt  not  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  quite  prepared  to  cast  the 
agriculturists  and  monopoly  behind  him,  naa  he  found  that 
necessary,  and  to  stand  torth  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  the  first 
firee-traoe  minister  of  England. 

But  the  Whi^  proposition  of  1841,  which^  as  an  honest  poli- 
tician, he  should  haye  welcomed,  was  destructiye  to  the  peculiar 
course  which  his  ambition  had  marked  out.  In  an  evil  nour  he 
aUowed  himself  to  be  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  agricul- 
turists as  the  Great  Apostle  of  Protection,  and  was  borne  into 
office  amid  cheers  which  he  despised,  and  in  a  character  which 
he  neyer  meant  to  support.  He  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
with  more  Parhamentaiy  strength  than  any  minister  withm  the 
present  century.  He  had  a  gdden  opportunity  for  accomplish- 
mg  the  great  task  of  freeing  commerce  &om  her  fetters,  and  the 
nation  from  her  thickening  dangers.  But  the  false  pretences  on 
which  he  had  reached  that  pumacle,  haye  hung  like  murky 
clouds  around  him,  dimming  the  lustre  of  his  prow  station,  and 
encircling  him  with  feebleness  and  gloom.  ^^  All  the  fond, 
plighted  yows"  he  swore,  the  hollow  protestations  he  poured  forth 
m  the  days  of  his  courtship,  are  bitterly  remembered  again^st  him 
at  eyery  turn ;  and  his  wnole  administration  has  been,  from  the 
first,  a  system  of  shifts  and  expedients  degrading  to  the  minister, 
and  useless  to  the  country. 

men  he  met  Parliament  this  year,  with  a  flonrishing  Ex- 
chequer,  after  a  prosperous  season,  and  in  peace  and  plenty,  he  had 
still,  if  he  had  possessed  courage  and  honesty  to  use  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  signalizing  his  goyemment  by  a  great  measure  for  the 
relief  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  population.  He 
knows,  as  does  eyery  man  who  will  open  his  eyes  to  the  augu- 
ries of  the  time,  that  the  destruction  or  all  monopoly  approaches 
— that  its  death-cry  is  on  the  gale.  The  only  question  is,  wh&- 
ther  it  is  to  be  ter4iated,  in  sicurity  and  order,  by  the  I^d  of 
a  wise  goyemment,  or  to  be  wrung  by  fierce  contention,  and 
after  the  excitement  and  perils  of  a  (hmgerous  agitation,  from  an 
intimidated  legislature.  Surely,  as  this  is  truj^  the  only  alter- 
natiye,  it  would  haye  been  wise,  that  while,  as  yet,  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  the  ocean  calm,  we  should  repair  and  strengthen  our 
yessd  to  resist  the  coming  tempest.  One  bad  crop— one  conyul- 
sion  in  trade — may  set  in  motion  the  dangerous  elements  round 
us,  and  the  opportunity  may  be  lost  for  eyer.  But  Sir  Eobert 
has  again  let  the  golaen  moment  sUp  by.  He  has  produced  a 
budget  most  significant  of  his  policy,  with  a  little  bit  of  free-trade 
in  it,  and  a  little  bit  of  monopoly,  but  without  any  proyision  that 
will  haye  the  sUghtest  tendency  to  relieye  the  country  from  its 
distresses  or  its  perils.     Instead  of  dealing  with  the  question  on 
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a  luraad  footiag,  or  with  a  maBsterly  grasps  he  fritters  away  Us 
free-trade  over  400  articles,  most  of  them  mconsiderable  in  them- 
sdves,  and  the  rediution  on  whidi  will,  in  the  general  case,  so 
into  the  pockets,  not  of  the  public,  but  of  the  retail  dealer.  On 
leading  tnrough  his  tariff,  commencing  as  it  does  with  ^^  Animals 
living,  viz.,  Asses,"  and  ending,  as  appropriately,  with  ^^  Whip- 
cord/^ it  no  doubt  appears  that  Sir  Kooert  lays  a  v^t  number  of 
little  oblations  on  the  altar  of  free-trade.  He  takes  the  penny  duty 
off  the  raw  material  of  fox's  tails,  and  the  shilling  auty  off  the 
raw  material  of  human  hair,  and  he  allows  cabiuetmakers  to  buy 
their  wood,  and  apothecaries  to  buy  their  druss,  cheaper  than 
they  used  to  do,  while  he  leaves  the  great  bur£n  of  the  tax  on 
human  food — ^which,  on  the  principles  of  the  tari£^  should  have 
been  the  first  to  disappear — as  cruel  and  grinding  as  ever. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  representing  these 
zemissions  as  unimportant  in  themsdves.  We  rather  contemn 
the  iivconsistent  and  craven  spirit  in  which  they  are  itode,  than 
undervalue  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  individual  branches 
of  trade,  by  the  specific  reductions.  The  reduction  of  the  du^ 
on  cotton  and  wool  will  unquestionably  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
manufiusturing  industry,  and  probably  operate,  to  a  very  consider- 
able ext^Dt^  in  £aivour  of  the  classes  immediately  concerned  in 
those  departments.  The  late  Ptesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  shown  very  clearly,  in  his  ^^  Remarks  on  Becent  Commercial 
Legislation,"  ^at  reductions  of  the  duties  on  raw  material  are 
almost  uniformly  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
trade  itself  which  goes  far  to  replace,  ev^i  m  die  way  of  direct 
iievenue,  the  amount  of  the  duty  resigned.  With  such  principles 
we  can  have  no  quarrd ;  and  the  farther  they  are  carried  out  in 
practice,  and  acknowledged  in  k^slation,  the  bett^  and  the 
nappoer  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  pamphlet  just  referred  to,  says  truly, 
that  ^^  the  relief  of  raw  materials  from  taxation  is  a  different  policy 
from  that  of  annihilating  protection."  It  is  so  in  some  sense. 
Between  protective  duties  m  favour  of  home  produce  or  manufac- 
ture, and  duties  on  the  import  of  raw  material,  there  is  this  great 
distinction,  that  the  former  tend  directiy  to  diminish,  while  the 
latter  have  a  tendency  at  least,  to  increase  tiie  revenue.  The  pro- 
tective dul^  aims  at  excluding  imports ;  the  duty  on  raw  material 
seeks  merdy  to  benefit  the  revenue  by  its  importation.  There- 
fore, although  the  argument  on  principle  in  &vour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  latter  duties  is  undouSted,  masmuch  as  what  is  given 
up  bv  the  direct  tax  finds  its  way  back  to  the  exchequer  through 
a  million  streams,  opened  up  by  the  impulse  and  freedom  given 
to  national  industry,  still  the  immediate  object  of  revenue  is  In- 
timate and  justifiable ;  while,  on  the  other  nand,  protection  neces- 
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sarily  means  a  benefit  given  to  a  class,  at  the  expense  both  of  the 
i*evenue  and  the  country ;  and,  when  applied  to  human  food,  be- 
mns  its  pernicious  operation  at  the  very  fountain  of  industry  itself. 
The  only  difference  between  these  two  systems  is,  that  while  we 
think  no  philosophic  statesman  would  maintain  the  one,  no  man 
of  common  sense  or  humanity  would  maintain  the  other  on  prin- 
ciple, tfnless  blinded  by  self-interest,  or  misled  by  party- 
Sir  Robert's  little  bit  of  monopoly,  however,  is  of  a  more  de- 
cided and  more  offensive  cast  than  his  corresponding  quota  of  free- 
trade  ;  and  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  the  nval  oration  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  we  shall  consider  it  with  some 
attention.  We  allude  to  the  method  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
duties  on  sugar. 

The  substance  of  his  measure  in  regard  to  sugar  is  very  nearly 
this :  He  makes  a  reduction  of  nearly  lis.  a  cwt.  on  sugar  of  West 
Indian  growth.  He  also  reduces  the  duty  on  sugar  the  growth  of 
other  British  colonies,  but  leaves  an  advantage  to  the  former  in  the 
proportion  of  14s.  to  18s. ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  protection  to  that 
amount  in  favour  of  the  West  Indies  over  our  other  colonies. 
Then,  as  regards  foreign  sugar,  that  which  is  the  produce  of  free 
labour  is  a(miitted  at  a  duty  about  7s.  higher  than  East  Indian 
sugar,  while  slave-labour  foreign  sugar  is  saddled  with  a  duty 
more  than  double  in  amount — amounting,  in  fact,  to  an  absolute 
prohibition.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  outline  of  its  principle,  the 
figures  varying  according  to  the  different  qualities  and  states  of  the 
article  imported. 

The  measure  is,  therefore,  not  only  one  of  direct  protection  to 
the  West  India  interest — a  practical  monopoly,  in  short,  granted 
to  that  interest  of  the  article  in  question ;  but  it  is  a  monopoly  in- 
troduced under  the  colours  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  solemnly 
trumpeted  forth  to  the  country  as  a  great  national  tribute  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  very  difficult,  even  for  our  abundant  candour,  to  refrain 
from  exclaiming, 

<'  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos,  de  seditione  querentes !" 

But  if  it  were  possible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
two  of  the  firmest  and  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  West 
Indian  slavery,  should  get  credit  with  the  country  for  sincerity  in 
this  high  moral  distinction,  under  any  circumstances,  it  certamly 
would  nave  been  less  likely  to  be  suspected  had  the  measure  stood 
alone — ^had  the  tribute  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  been  altogether 
disconnected  with  any  simultaneous  offering  to  Plutus.  But  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  moves  our  laughter  or  indignation  most,  to 
find  this  singular  virtue,  in  respect  of  ^ich,it  seems,  if  weare  not  to 
lose  our  cakes,  we  are  to  pay  more  for  them,  not  merely  professed 
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by  the  very  men  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  support^  of 
negro  slavery,  but  also  given  forth  in  the  very  same  breath  with 
a  £rect,  tangible  tax  on  the  consumers,  in  favotu:  of  these  very 
West  Indians,  by  whom  the  ^stem  of  slavery  was  so  long  and 
obstinatelv  maintained.  Sir  Kobert  compounds  for  his  violation 
of  the  prmciples  of  justice  at  home,  by  a  little  practical  admoni- 
tion and  chastisement  to  sinning  sister  kingdoms  abroad ;  and 
the  consumers  are  the  victims  alike  of  his  laxity  and  his  virtue. 

Although  this  novel  piece  of  conscientiousness  is  plainly  put 
forth,  that  it  may  cover  the  great  sin  of  West  Indian  monopoly, 
it  is  true  that  this  monopoly  itself  has  been  defended  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  West  India  interest.  As  the 
article  of  sugar  is  in  reality  now  become  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  as  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  all  proteAion  were  done 
awav,  the  price  would  be  greatly  diminishea,  while  the  revenue 
might  still  be  supported,  S  not  improved,  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption, the  countrv  has  a  most  material  interest  to  inquire 
what  the  grounds  really  are  on  which  the  monopoly  in  question 
is  to  be  justified. 

The  alleged  origin  of  the  supposed  claim  is  stated  to  be  the 
difficulties  of  the  West  India  mterest,  caused  by  the  Act  of 
Emancipation. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  the  very  same  ministry  who 
show  so  veiy  righteous  an  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  other  nations, 
should  be  so  anxious  to  compensate  the  West  India  planters  for 
their  compulsory  abandonment  of  it.  But  we  own  we  know  no 
body  in  this  country  less  entitled  than  the  West  India  interest, 
on  any  groimd  of  justice  or  merit,  to  a  privilege  to  be  obtained 
and  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  It  occurs  to  us, 
that  they  have  been  far  too  tenderly  dealt  with  in  this  discus- 
sion by  both  sides  of  the  House.  Since  we  are  now  called  on  to 
mete  out  justice  according  to  moral  desert,  in  making  our  finan- 
cial arrangements,  it  is  fair  enough  to  estimate  the  moral  claims 
of  the  body  in  whose  favour  this  privilege  is  demanded.  While 
the  country,  it  is  true,  had  on  its  ovm  head  the  sin  of  negro 
slavery,  and  was  therefore  justly  boimd  to  bear  also  the  loss,  if 
any,  of  its  abolition,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  but  for  the 
West  India  interest,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  the  abolition 
of  it  would  have  taken  place  long  before  it  did.  If  there  be  one 
set  of  men  to  whom  more  than  another  the  guilt  of  our  colonial 
slavery  attaches,  not  merely  on  accoimt  of  their  individual  prac- 
tice of  it,  but  of  their  obstinate  and  dishonest  resistance  to  its 
abolition,  it  is  the  class  of  men,  as  a  class,  on  whom,  in  this  slid- 
ing scale  of  merit,  this  national  testimonial  is  proposed  to  be 
conferred.  It  is  not  so  long  since,  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  the 
recollection  of  this  country,  that  the  battle  of  emancipation  was 
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fought  and  won.  We  hare  not  foirgotten  the  deeds  and  mis* 
decMS  of  the  colonies  during  that  time — ^the  relentless  persecu- 
tion of  the  nnoffending  misaionaries — the  almoM;  rebelUona  dis- 
regard of  the  Orders  in  Council^  the  impediments  constantly 
thrown  in  the  way  cf  inquiry,  and  still  more  of  redress ;  and  the 
unnumbered  weapons  by  which  the  contest  of  freedom  against 
slavery  was  so  heartleasly  lengthened  out.  We  say  it  advisedly, 
and  we  are  sure  we  cany  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  in  the  sen- 
timent,  that  there  never  was  a  public  struggle  on  a  great  ques- 
tion carried  on  with  so  little  honesty,  or  principle,  as  the  redst- 
ance  of  the  West  India  interest  to  the  aboKuon  of  slavery — 
whether  we  look  to  the  subject  of  the  contest,  or  the  means  wmch 
were  tak^i  to  prolong  it.  The  compensation  money  was  peiv 
haps  a  reasonable  fine  upon  the  country,  for  the  national  sin 
of  permitting  so  great  an  enormity,  nut  surely  the  Padiap- 
ment,  who  are  asked  to  exclude  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils,  because 
it  is  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  will  inquire  a  little  scrupulously 
into  the  nature  of  that  inters  which  tney  are  now  called  on  to 
protect  at  the  expense  of  the  country;  how  it  originated;  by 
what  arts  it  grew ;  what  homage  it  has  naid  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples  of  liberty,  and  what  sacnfices  it  has  made  in  that  great 
cause.  Is  it  less  a  bounty  on  slavery  to  reward  asul:gect  for  nav* 
ing  had  slaves^  than  openly  to  deal  with  foreigners  who>  have 
them? 

If  Sir  Robert  had  reaQy  been  sincere  in  his  theory  of  moral 
obligation,  and  his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  he  never  would  have 
smgled  out  for  special  protection  a  body  whose  only  daims  arise 
out  of  the  breacli  of  all  divine  and  human  laws,  and  who,  as  a 
body^  are  more  deserving  than  any  other  in  the  state  of  the  re- 
probation of  a  Christian  philanthropist.  They  not  only  never 
did  anything  for  liberty,  but  they,  and  they  alone,  did  eveiything 
against  it.  But  then,  their  ParUamentary  merit  is  great,  if  their 
moral  deserts  are  questionable.  They  are  strong,  if  not  in 
virtue,  at  least  in  votes.  Therefore  it  is  that  Sir  Bobert  descries 
in  them  all  the  beauty  of  freedom,  and  does  honour  in  their 

!)ersons  to  the  matchless  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.  There- 
ore  it  is  that  on  their  heads  descend  the  blessings  of  finance, 
and  that,  with  their  honours  thick  upon  them,  they  are  elevated 
as  a  type  and  pattern  to  the  abandoned  Brazils.  Here  may  be 
seen  bow  the  reformed  rake  has  become  the  best  of  subjects^  and 
what  rewards  await  those  who  shall  foUow  in  his  path.  So  have 
we  seen  a  prudent  pedagogue,  who  has  long  been  tortured  by  the 
misdeeds  of  some  graceless  sprig  of  wealth,  if  once  the  favourite 
has  been  virtuous  on  compulsion,  and  abstained  froai  some  frolic 
which  he  could  not  join,  clap  the  ^^  representative  of  a  great  in- 
terest" on  the  head,  reward  him  with  a  sugar  plum,  and  exalt 
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him  above  his  more  meritorious  schoolfellows,  while  the  great 
principles  of  morality  were  acknowledged  by  a  flourish  of  the 
oirch,  accompanied  by  a  sententious  apothegm,  and  a  menace 
hurled  at  some  absent  delinquent. 

But,  farther,  we  are  not  (usposed,  and  we  have  no  reason,  to 
admit  that  there  is  anything  in  the  state  of  the  West  India 
colomes  to  render  such  a  monopoly  necessary.  We  have  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  if  the  West  Inoia  planters  enoose  to  give  free 
labour  fair  play,  to  exert  themaelves  like  farmers  at  home  in 
improving  their  land,  and  the  means  of  cultivation — ^to  re- 
side on  their  farms,  and  give  that  personal  superintendence  to 
Aeir  own  concerns,  without  which  no  enterprise  can  thrive, 
they  are  perfectly  able  to  keep  their  ground  in  the  market,  even 
wiA  slave^-fflTown  sugar.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  hardly 
a  branch  or  industry  in  the  civilized  world  which  has  made  so 
little  progress  as  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane — or  has  bor- 
rowed so  little  assistance  from  science  and  invention.  The  im- 
plem^its  of  husbandry  employed  are  the  rudest,  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation  merely  that  which  long  and  antiquated  practice 
has  prescribed.  There  is  such  a  field  for  improvanent  open  to 
the  West  Indies  now,  as  there  was  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  the  fertility,  and 
not  tbe  barrenness  of  nature  to  work  upon.  If  certainty  the 
West  India  planters  expect  that  they  are  to  reap  the  gains  of 
industry  without  its  toil,  and  to  keep  their  place  in  the  social 
commmrity,  while  the  appliances  of  invention  and  skill  are  fast 
leaving  them  behind,  they  must  and  will  be  disappointed.  But 
that  is  no  ground  for  giving  the  improvident  a  boon  for  idleness, 
at  the  expense  of  the  mdustrious  and  honest. 

We  have,  however,  no  leisure  to  pursue  this  theme  farther. 
We  proceed  to  follow  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  observations  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  powers  of  oratory  are  striking  and  peculiar — 
presenting  in  every  respect  the  greatest  contrast  ta  those  of  the 
feenrier.  As  a  political  manoeuvrer,  he  is  nothing— he  has  little 
tact  or  management^  and  few  ready  expedients  in  debate.  These 
accomplishments  are  beyond,  and,  in  good  truth,  below  him,  al- 
thoQ^  there  are  few  things  in  the  compass  of  intellectual  exertion 
which  he  is  not  capable  of  acquiring.  A  prodigious  memory,  a  fer- 
vid imagination,  and  a  philosophic  cast  of  thought,  are  characteris- 
tics rarSy  found  united,  but  they  combine  in  him  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  What  he  reads,  he  never  forgets,  so  that  his  head  is  a 
vast  repository,  or  storehouse  of  knowledge,  culled  from  the  lan- 
guages of  all  countries  and  times — the  most  enviable  possession 
ror  an  oi*ator,  as  it  enables  him  to  enrich  and  illustrate  without  la- 
hour,  and  without  restraint.  He  has  a  great  command  of  flo\\dng 
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sonorous  words,  and  a  considerable  sense  of  harmony  and  modu' 
lation ;  and  these  added  to  his  brilliant  fancy,  which,  if  not  dis- 
cursive, is  ardent  and  picturesque,  render  mm  nlore  capable  of 
rhetorical  embellishment  than  almost  any  public  speaker  of  thd 
time. 

Mr.  Macaula/s  mind  is  rather  that  of  a  scholar,  or  a  philosopher, 
than  a  statesman.  He  dwells  more  on  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  it  was  right  to  do,  than  on  the  practical  question,  what  is 
to  be  done.  This,  perhaps,  arises  more  from  early  habits,  and 
perhaps  firom  a  certain  amoimt  of  indolence,  than  from  any  want 
of  practical  power.  His  progress,  indeed,  as  a  Parliamentary 
speaker,  has  oeen  veiy  much  that  of  his  course  as  an  essayist, 
as  he  hunself  explains  it  in  his  three  published  volumes^  His 
early  efforts,  though  frill  of  energetic  thought,  are  absolutely 
crushed  under  a  load  of  ornament ;  while  the  matured  strengtJi 
of  the  man  is  discernible  in  the  purer  and  more  chastism 
simplicity  of  his  later  writings.  In  the  same  way,  his  early 
efforts  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  rather  laboured  essays  than 
speeches — ^rather  reflections  and  meditations  than  addresses.  But 
it  is  obvious  he  is  rapidly  shaking  off  this  habit,  and  becoming 
a  strong  and  formidable  debater,  which  satisfies  us  that  more 
constant  practice  in  that  school  of  disputants,  would  raise  him 
even  to  a  higher  rank  of  Parliamentary  influence  than  any  he 
has  yet  reached.  His  speech  on  the  sugar  duties,  now  before  us, 
is  a  very  striking  instance  of  his  powers  of  practical  debate,  as 
well  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  general  oratorical  peculiarities. 

He  does  not  enter  into  the  nnancial  part  of  the  question,  pro- 
perly so-called.  The  object  of  his  speech  is  to  analyze,  philoso- 
phically and  practically,  the  principle,  or  moral  obligation,  on 
which  the  exclusion  of  slave-grown  sugar  has  been  supported ; 
and  to  show  how  far  the  principle  so  maintained,  is  consistent 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  measure  as  proposed. 

He  commences  by  exhibiting,  very  forcibly,  the  inconsistency 
of  ministers,  in  maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obligation  on 
government  to  regulate  their  dealings  with  other  nations  accord- 
ing as  the  internal  policy  of  that  nation  may  quadrate  with  the 
laws  of  morality,  and  yet  permitting  the  importation  of  number- 
less articles,  notoriously  slave-grown,  and  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  these  articles  by  fiscal  regulations  in  their  favour.  He 
says — 

*'  Take  the  article  of  tobacco.  Not  only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of 
the  United  States  which  is  grown  by  slaves ;  not  only  do  you  admit 
the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slaves,  as  you 
tell  us,  recently  imported  firom  Afidca ;  but  you  actually  interdict  the 
fi^e  labourer  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  growing  tobacco.  You 
have  long  had  on  your  statute-book  laws  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of 
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tobacco  in  England,  and  authorizing  the  Government  to  destroy  all 
tobacco  plantations,  except  a  few  square  yards,  which  are  suffered  to 
exist  unmolested  in  botanical  gardens,  for  purposes  of  science.  These 
laws  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  free  peasantry  of  Ireland  began 
to  grow  tobacco.  The  cultivation  spread  fast.  Down  came  your  le- 
gi^tion  upon  it ;  and  now,  if  the  Irish  freeman  dares  to  engage  in 
competition  with  the  slaves  of  Virginia  and  Havanna,  you  exchequer 
him ;  you  ruin  him ;  you  grub  up  his  plantation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  test  by  which  we  may  try  tlie  consistency  of  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite. I  ask  you,  are  you  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  exclude  slave- 
grown  tobacco,  but  to  take  away  from  slave-grown  tobacco  the  mo- 
nopoly which  you  now  give  to  it,  and  to  permit  the  free  labourer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  enter  into  competition  on  equal  terms,  on  any 
terms,  with  the  negro  who  works  under  the  lash  ?  I  am  confident 
that  the  three  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  all  with  one  voice  answer  '  No.'  And 
why  not  ? — '  Because,'  say  they,  '  it  will  injure  the  revenue.  True  it 
is,'  they  will  say,  ^  that  the  tobacco  imported  from  abroad  is  grown  by 
slaves,  and  by  slaves  many  of  whom  have  been  recently  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  in  defiance,  not  only  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  of  law 
and  treaty. .  True  it  is  that  the  cultivators  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
freemen.  But  then  on  the  imported  tobacco  we  are  able  to  raise  at 
the  custom-house  a  duty  of  600  per  cent,  sometimes  indeed  of  1200 
per  cent. ;  and,  if  tobacco  were  grown  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
an  excise  duty  of  even  100  per  cent.  We  cannot  submit  to  this  loss 
of  revenue,  and  therefore  we  give  a  monopoly  to  the  slave-holder,  and 
make  it  penal  in  the  fireeman  to  invade  that  monopoly.'  You  may  be 
right :  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  be  consistent.  If  this  moral 
obligation  of  which  you  talk  so  much  be  one  which  may  with  pro- 
priety yield  to  fiscal  considerations,  let  us  have  Brazilian  sugars.  If 
it  be  paramount  to  all  fiscal  considerations,  let  us  at  least  have  British 
snuff  and  cigars." 

The  article  of  cotton,  the  tax  on  which,  as  has  been  seen,  has 
been  reduced  by  the  present  tariff,  leads  him  to  consider  the 
slave  labour  of  America,  by  which  that  article  is  notoriously  pro- 
duced. He  says  most  truly,  that  although  it  is  seldom  justifiable, 
and  never  desirable,  that  the  legislature  of  one  country  should 
discuss  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  still  less  sit  in  jud^nent  on 
them,  yet  among  the  other  results  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  financial 
standard,  the  necessity  of  doing  so  was  obviously  forced  upon  the 
House.  When  the  clistinction  was  so  plainly  made  between  the 
cotton  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sugar  of  Brazil,  it  was  of 
course  imperative  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  of  the  slave 
policy  of  each.  This  accordingly  introduces  the  following  obser- 
vations on  slavery  in  America — observations  as  well-founded,  we 
have  no  doubt,  in  truth  and  justice,  as  they  are  energetically  ex- 
pressed. 
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'^  As  ta  its  natiffe,  a^  any  fingfishman  who  has  ever  trayelted  in 
die  Southern  States.  Jobbers  go  about  from  plantation  tapLaastalion 
h)oki]ig  out  £»r  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in  ihidr  ciromnstanees^ 
and  who  are  likdj  to  sell  cheap.  A  black  boy  is  pieked  up  hco^;  » 
Mack  girl  tiMre*  The  dearest  ties  of  nature  and  isi  maMage  ave  tor» 
asunder  as  mddy  as  they  were  ever  torn  asunder  by  afiyc^ave  oaptam. 
<m  the  coast  of  Guinea.  A  gai^  of  three  Gt  £Mir  hundred  negroes  i9 
made  up ;  and  then  these  wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,  guarded  by 
anned  men,  are  driven  southward,  as  yon  would  drive  (or  ratiker  as 
you  would  not  drive)  a  herd  of  oxen  to  Smithfield,  that  they  may 
undei^  the  deadly  labour  of  the  sugar-miU  near  the  moul^  of  iher 
Mississippi.  A  very  few  yeara  of  that  labour  in  that  clhnate  suffice 
to  send  Ihe  stoutest  African  to  his  grave.  But  he  can  weM  be  spared. 
White  he  is  &.9t  sinking  into  premaiure  old  age,  negro  boys  in  Yir- 
ginia.  are  growing  up  as  fast  into  vigorous  nianhood,  to  supply  the 
void  which  cruel^  is  making  in  Lowiana.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
eactenuate  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  in  any  form :  but  I  do  think 
this  its  worst  form.  Bad  enough  it  is  that  civilized  men  should  sail 
to  an  uncivilized  quarter  of  the  world  where  slavery  exists,  should 
there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and  should  carry  them  away  to  labour 
in  a  distant  land :  bad  enoi^h !  But  that  a  civilized  man,  a  baptized 
nan,  a  man  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  a  man  frequenting 
a  Christiasi-  church,  ^onM  breed  slaves  fer  exportation,  and,  if  the  whole 
horrible  tmlh  must  be  told,  should  even  beget  slaves  for  exportation, 
should  see  children,  sometimes  hisi  own  children,  gambolling  around  him. 
from  infeney,  should  watch  their  growth,  should  be  familiar  with  thecr* 
feces,  an^  should  then  sell  them  for  feur  or  five  hundred  d(^lars  a 
head,  and  send  Ihem  to  lead  in  a  remote  country  a  life  which  is  a 
lingering  death,  a  life  about  wbdch  the  best  thhig  tiiat  can  be  said  is 
tiiat  it  is  sure  to  be  short ;  tins  does,  I  own,  excite  a  horror  exceeding- 
even  the  horrcKT  excited  l^  that  i^ve-trade  which  tb  the  curse  of  the 
African  coast.  And  madfi :  I  am  not  s^ieaking  of  any  rare  case,  of 
any  instance  of  eccentric  depravity ;  I  am  speaking  of  a  trade  as  re- 
gular as  the  trade  in  pigs  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the 
trade  in  coals  between  the  Tjne  and  the  Thames." 

Ajid  again^ — 

'^  The  Gcovemment  of  the  United  States  has  formally  declared  it- 
self the  patron,  the  champion,  of  negro  slavery  all  over  the  world, 
the  evil  genius,,  the  Arlmanes  of  the  African  race,  and  seems  to  take 
pride  in  this  shameful  and  odious  distinction.  I  well  understand  that 
an  American  statesman  might  say,  '  Slavery  is  a  horrible  evil ;  but 
we  were  bom  to  it ;  we  see  no  way  at  present  to  rid  ourselves  of  it ; 
and  wfr  must  endure  it  as  we  best  may.'  Good  and  enlightened  men 
may  hold  such  lai^uage :  but  such  is  not  the  language  of  the  American 
calwiet.  That  cabinet  is  aetuated  by  a  propagandist  spirit,  and 
labours  to  spread  serntade  and  barbarism  with  an  ardour  aaeh  as  na 
other  Crovemmeat  ever  shewed  in  the  cause  of  frieedom  and  civiliaa^- 
tion.     Nay,  more ;  the  doctrine  held  at  Washington  is,  that  this  holy 
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cause  sanctifies  f&e  most  unlK^y  means.  These  sealotis  of  slavery 
think  themselves  justified  in  saatching  afimy  provinces  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  in  defiance  of  public  failii  and  international  \xw^ 
from  neigbbouring  countries  which  have  fi^ee  institutions^  and  this 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  difiuslng  over  a  wider  space  liie  greateet 
curse  that  afflicts  humanity.  They  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
slave-driving  interest  throughout  the  worlds  just  a«  Elizabeth  put  her* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  itKterest  $  and  wherever  their  &vourite 
institution  is  in  danger,  are  ready  to  stand  by  it  as  Elizabeth  stood  by 
the  Dutch.  This,  then,  I  hold  to  be  demonstrated,  that  of  all  societies 
now  existing,  the  BepubHc  of  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most 
culpable  as  respects  slavery  and  the  slave-drade.'' 

It  would  be  well  if  America  were  as  sensitive  to  the  opinion 
of  England  in  regard  to  her  system  of  slavery,  as  she  is  so  fool- 
ishly about  her  social  customs  and  manners.  If  the  United 
States — that  singular  and  inconsistent  Umou-^wete  only  a  little 
more  squared,  in  some  of  her  institutions^  to  the  ordinary  humar 
nitiea  and  decencies  of  life, — if  the  stars  of  her  brilliant  achieve^ 
ments  did  not  constantly  recall  the  stripes,  too  emblematic  of  the 
condition  of  her  numberlesa  bondsmen,  she  might  rank,  as  other* 
wise  she  never  will,  among  the  best  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  promoters  of  knowledge  and  of  liberty.  The 
eloauent  and  powerful  words  we  have  lust  quoted,  were  uttered 
in  tne  gre^  assembly  of  our  nation,  without,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  one  heart  dissenting  from  the  sentiment  they  expressed, 
however  the  audience  may  have  differed  from  the  orator  a^  to 
the  result  to  which  he  immediately  addressed  himself.  Let  us 
hope  they  will  find  an  echo  other  side  the  Atlantic.  Our 
brethren  there  are  not  indifferent  to  the  sentiments  entertained 
of  them  by  the  wise  and  influential  among  ourselves.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  such  scenes  as  those  described^  we 
have  no  doubt  accurately,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  finals  of 
any  state  professing  the  religion  of  Christians,  or  the  principles 
of  free  government.  No  doubt  Bcmie  of  old,  whose  orators 
celebrated  and  whose  poets  sung,  in  aJl  the  varied  moods  which 
the  mightiest  genius  could  suggest,  the  praises  and  triumphs  of 
liberty,  kept  the  world  in  chains,  that  she  might  the  more  exalt 
the  freedom  of  her  citizens.  She  fell,  destroyed  and  polluted  by 
the  very  servitude  she  had  nursed :  Roman  slavery  was  the  ruin 
first  of  the  liberty  and  then  of  the  dominion  of  Home.  In  like 
manner,  this  diurnal  mocking  of  ajl  that  is  venerated  by  man's 
laws,  and  sacred  by  those  of  €rod,  is  enough  to  foreshadow  some 
mighty  thunderbolt  of  retribution  from  the  band  of  an  all  just 
Providence.  Let  America  beware  that  the  day  of  such  reckoning 
be  not  near. 

Leaving  the  inconsistency  of  his  opponents,  Mr  Macaulay 
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proceeds  to  consider,  as  we  think  very  conclusively,  the  founda- 
tion and  principle  of  the  policy  contended  for.  In  this  indeed 
he  had  an  easy  task,  although  he  executes  it  in  masterly  style. 
K  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  extent,  such  policy  would  neces- 
sarily paralyze  commerce  altogether.  If  every  nation  were  to  sit 
down  and  apply  the  plummet  of  right  reason,  or  justice,  or  mo- 
rality, or  good  government  to  the  institutions  of  their  neighbours, 
before  they  womd  deal  with  them,  and  adjust  their  respective 
tariflFs  according  to  a  graduated  scale  of  virtue,  it  reqmres  no 
demonstration  to  show  that  free  intercourse  in  trade  would  be 
impossible. 

"  I  do  not  say,"  observes  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  that  we  ought  to  prefer 
the  happiness  of  one  particular  society  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
but  I  say  that,  by  exerting  ourselves  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
society  with  which  we  are  most  nearly  connected,  and  with  which  we 
are  best  acquaiated,  we  shall  do  more  to  promote  llie  happiness  of  man- 
kind than  by  busying  ourselves  about  matters  which  we  do  not  fully 
understand,  and  cannot  efficiently  control.  There  are  great  evOs  con- 
nected with  the  &ctory  system  in  this  country.  Some  of  those  evils 
might,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  removed  or  mitigated  by  legislation. 
On  that  point  many  of  my  friends  differ  from  me ;  but  we  all  agree  in 
thinking  that  it  is  tiie  duty  of  a  British  legislator  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject attentively,  and  with  a  serious  sense  of  responsibility.  There  are 
also  great  social  evils  in  Rus»a.  The  peasants  of  that  empire  are  in  a 
state  of  servitude.  The  Sovereign  of  Russia  is  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  consider  whether  he  can  do  anything  to  improve 
the  condition  of  that  large  portion  of  his  subjects.  If  we  watch  over 
our  factory  children,  and  he  watches  over  his  peasants,  much  good 
may  be  done.  But  would  any  good  be  done  if  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  British  Parliament  were  to  interchange  functions ;  if 
he  were  to  take  under  his  patronage  the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  if  we 
were  to  take  under  our  patronage  the  peasants  of  the  Volga ;  if  he 
were  to  say,  '  You  shall  send  no  cotton  to  Russia,  till  you  pass  a  ten 
hours'  bill ;' — ^if  we  were  to  say,  *  You  shall  send  no  hemp  or  tallow 
to  England  till  you  emancipate  your  serfs?' " 

This,  indeed,  is  the  obvious  reason  and  common  sense  of  the 
matter.  Nor  would  Government  have  ventured  to  propound  any 
such  doctrine  but  for  two  circumstances — ^the  first,  that  they 
wished  a  cover  for  the  West  Indian  monopoly—  the  second,  that 
they  availed  themselves  of  a  false  and  hollow  cry  to  turn  out  the 
Whig  Government,  and  they  think  it  necessary,  by  way  of  pre- 
serving their  consistency,  to  keep  up  the  manifest  and  transpar- 
ent delusion. 

The  most  inconsistent  and  the  most  absurd  part  of  this  finan- 
cial arrangement — ^that  is,  the  most  absurd  on  the  principle  thus 
maintained,  was  very  happily  expressed  by  Mr.  Macaulay.   There 
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is  no  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  raw  sugar — ^unrefined^ 
from  the  Brazilian  States.  It  comes  into  our  ports,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  our  manufacture,  it  is  refined  in  this  country,  and 
thence  disseminated,  fit  for  the  consumption  of  all  the  world  except 
ourselves.  We  may  not  eat  the  blood-tainted  morsel,  but  we 
have  no  scruple  in  making  it  fit  for  others  to  eat,  and  pocketing  the 
profit. 

"  I  remember,**  says  Mr.  Macanlay,  "  sotnething  very  like  the  right 
lionom*able  baronet's  morality  in  a  Spanish  novel,  which  I  read  long 
ago.  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  detaining  them  with  such  a  trifle ; 
but  the  story  is  much  to  the  purpose: — ^A  wandering  lad,  a  sort  of  Gil 
Bias,  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  rich  old  silveTsmith,  a  most  pious 
man,  who  is  always  telling  his  beads,  who  hears  mass  daily,  and  ob- 
serves the  feasts  and  &sts  of  the  Church  with  the  utmost  scrupulosityt 
The  silversmith  is  alwajs  preaching  honesty  and  piety.  '  Never,'  he 
constantly  repeats  to  his  young  assistant,  '  never  touch  what  is  not  your 
own  ;  never  take  liberties  with  sacred  things.'  Sacrilege,  as  uniting 
theft  with  pro&neness,  is  the  sin  of  which  he  has  the  deepest  horror. 
One  day  while  he  is  lecturing  after  his  usual  fashion,  an  ill-looking 
fellow  comes  into  the  shop  with  a  sack  under  his  arm.  '  Will  you  buy 
these  V  says  the  visiter,  and  produced  from  the  sack  some  church  plate 
and  a  rich  silver  crucifix.  •  Buy  them !'  cries  the  pious  man.  '  No 
nor  touch  them ;  not  for  the  world.  I  know  where  you  got  them. 
Wretch  that  you  are,  have  you  no  care  for  your  soul  f  *— '  Well  then, ' 
says  the  thief,  '  if  you  will  not  buy  them,  will  you  melt  them  down 
for  me  ? ' — '  Melt  them  down ! '  answers  the  silversmith,  '  that  is  quite 
another  matter.'  He  takes  the  chalices  and  the  crucifix  with  a  pair 
of  tongs ;  the  silver,  thus  in  bond,  is  dropped  into  the  crucible,  melted, 
and  delivered  to  the  thief,  who  lays  down  five  pistoles,  and  decamps 
with  his  booty.  The  young  servant  stares  at  this  strange  scene.  But 
the  master  very  gravely  resumes  his  lecture.  '  My  son,'  he  says, 
<  take  warning,  by  that  sacrilegious  knave,  and  take  example  by  me. 
Think  what  a  load  of  guilt  lies  on  his  conscience.  You  will  see  him 
hanged  before  long.  But  as  to  me  you  saw,that  I  would  not  touch  the 
stolen  property.  I  keep  these  tongs  for  such  occasions ;  and  thus  I 
thrive  in  ^e  fear  of  God,  and  manage  to  turn  an  honest  penny.' " 

Reviewing  the  whole  of  this  new  measure  of  finance,  while  it 
has  unquestionably  given  an  impulse  to  the  just  principles  of 
trade,  and  a£Porded  a  lever  to  their  advocates,  whicn  will 
enable  them  to  give  the  system  of  monopoly  and  class-protec- 
tion a  wrench  it  never  can  recover,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  as  conferring  any  honour  on  its  authors,  or  affording  the 
country  any  ground  of  confidence  in  their  future  policy.  It  does 
not  meet,  it  rather  mocks,  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  times. 
It  recognizes  great  truths  only  to  belie  them,  and  gives  and  re- 
fuses protection  with  an  equal  sneer.     It  does  homage  to  the 
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f^tesX  laws  of  justice  and  hamanity,  only  to  make  them  subservient 
to  partial  ana  individual  interest,  ana  oropounds  inipracticable 
roles  of  policy,  merely  to  cover  monopoly  oy  a  passing  clamour. 
Far  from  the  future  councils  of  this  great  nation  be  such  unworthy 
paltering.  Be  our  ministers  who  they  may,  let  us  at  least  bie 
ruled  by  the  manliness  of  Englishmen,  and  by  the  courage  of 
honest  statesmen.  Let  us  not  nave  principles  maintained  which 
their  supporters  are  a&aid  to  enforce,  and  measures  passed  which 
ia  prisacaple  their  supporters  are  a&aid  to  maintain.  Let  us  no 
lon^r  ^  have  two  weights  and  two  measures — ^blow  hot  and  cold 
— ^y  fast  and  loose^  strain  at  a  gnat,  aad  swallow  a  camel." 
Sir  Bobert  PedL  has  many  great  qudities  by  which,  hoaestly  and 
fairly  used,  he  may  serve  bis  country  widi  acceptance  and  soocess ; 
but  we  thmk  iJM»*e  asre  many  iiMucations  ihit  the  days  of  sucb 
statesmanship  as  this  are  over. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  nest  year,  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  are 
again  thrown  upon  llie  waters.  We  are  still  at  the  mer<gr  of  the 
seasons,  and  live  in  the  hope  of  a  good  harvest,  and  commercial 
prosperity.  If  Providence  so  far  favour  us,  we  shall  yet  be  able, 
m  seme  measure,  to  rectify  our  dimointed  policy,  and  recall  die 
scattered  and  restrained  elements  of  prosperity  and  plenty.  But 
as  our  rulers  are  deaf  to  the  warnings  which  are  uttered  by  eveiy 
passing  day,  let  the  note  not  pass  disregarded  by  the  people.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  they  will  have  the  immediate  con<> 
trol  of  the  liOgislature  once  more  in  their  hands,  and  our  earnest 
hope  and  prayer  is,  that  before  that  time  arrives^  there  will  be 
such  union  among  all  classes,  in  support  of  right  and  justitse,  as 
will  work  out  the  consummation  we  so  anxiously  deeire,  and  place 
the  internal  policy  of  this  country  on  a  footing  suited  to  the  tinsea 
in  which  we  live,  and  able  to  withstand,  in  the  simple  strength  of 
truth,  the  severest  tempest  of  trial,  from  what  quarter  soever  it 
may  blow. 

But  our  survey  of  "  the  prospects  of  the  country"  is  not  yet  done. 
How  should  it  be  t  When  was  it  ever  possible  to  calculate  our 
dangers  or  our  chances  of  prosperity,  without  telling  over  the 
dark  chapter  of  Ireland  ?  Unhappy  Ireland — ^where  tne  laws  of 
nature  are  reversed — ^where  fertiuty  brings  no  blessing,  and  po- 
pulation only  marks  the  progress  of  misery — ^where  reugion  lives 
as  a  word  <»  strife,  and  genius  dazzles  but  to  evoke  all  the  dark 
passions  of  the  soul  I  We  hardly  know  how  to  touch  this  in<- 
nammable  subject,  where  we  walk  on  ashes  that  ill  conceal  the 
fires  below,  and  where  opinions  of  all  sorts  resemble  phosphor- 
etted  hydrogen,  and  burst  into  a  blaze  whenever  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  air. 

Some  short  time  since  it  seemed  as  if  a  calm  had  come  over 
the  elements  of  that  perturbed  region — ^as  if  the  winds  had  grown 
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weniy  of  their  ^Bvaning^  and  the  waters  had  ceased  their  tunBoiiy 
and  were  settling  down  in  peace  in  the  caverns  of  &e  reck.  But 
as  we  write^  the  blast  of  controversy  has  been  sounded  anew,  and, 
if  &e  signs  of  coming  thin^  oan  be  in  any  measure  discerned, 
the  douds  axe  even  now  ^irkening  the  horizon  which  are  to 
sweep  in  another  fitfiil  hurricane  over  that  devoted  huid.  It  is^oer- 
tainly  neither  our  duty  nor  our  intention  to  add  to  the  suifficiandy 
numerous  combustibles  by  which  the  wh<de  question  of  Irish 
policy  is  beset.  No  little  responsibility  rests,  we  imagine,  <on  the 
nead  of  those  who  carelessly  stir  the  embers  of  controversy,  and 
place  the  peace  of  the  ^npice  in  peril;  and  while,  when  public 
questions  are  raised,  they  must  be  honestly  and  feariessiy  re- 
8olved|  it  seems  to  us  a  paramocmt  duty  on  every  lover  of  his 
aamtijf  to  do  his  be^t  to  cahn.  rather  than  excite  the  discordant 
elements. 

Iidand  has  always  been  a  rock  arhead  of  this  comitrv;  The 
Premier  adndtted,  when  he  took  office,  that  he  felt  it  his  chief 
difficulty,  and  politidans  have  come  to  look  on  it  as  a  kind  of 
insoluble  problem — ^the  Gordian  knot  of  politics,  which  no  ordi- 
nary rules  could  extricate.  Now,  itseems  to  us  that  there  is  really 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  governing  Ireland ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  taak  which  only  requires  that  wluch,  with  very  &w 
excepticms,  none  of  irelanas  English  rulers  have  ever  chosen  to 
apply  to  it — even-handed  justice  and  honesty.  The  Irish  people 
are  easily  roused  by  injury,  but  thev  are  easily  won  by  kind- 
ness. They  are  certainly  not  incapable  of  good  government,  any 
more  than  they  are  passive  under  misgovemment.  We  are 
thoroushly  persuaded  that  nothiafi  more  is  required  for  the  peace- 
ful and  successful  government  of  Ireland  tnan  the  merest  and 
simplest  justice — ^the  equitable  administration  of  its  affiurs,  with- 
out partiality  or  discrimination  of  persons. 

^ow,  this  is  what  no  Government,  if  we  except  the  few  years 
of  Lord  Normanby  and  Lord  Fortescue's  administration,  has  ever 
chosen  to  attempt.    The  reason  is  very  plain.    Ireland,  as  a  con- 

auered  country,  consists  of  two  ereat  classes — the  conqueirors  and 
iie  conquered,  the  Saxon  and  uie  Gael,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic.  From  the  very  first,  it  aeems  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  this  coontiy  not  to  blend,  but  to  divide  and  keep  divided,  these 
two  classes — ^to  foment,  in£^»ad  of  softening  theur  mutual  ani- 
mosities— and  to  feed  the  heart-biumings  of  a  subdued  nation  by 
the  vainglorious  and  insulting  distinctions  of  caste  between  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  In  this  way,  there  has  arisen  in  Ire- 
land a  party?  who  look  on  these  distinctions  as  their  birth-right, 
and  regard  the  notion  of  equal  legislation  or  administration  as  an 
invasion  of  their  privileges,  and  an  encroachment  even  on  their 
liberties.     As  long  as  this  class  finds  the  slightest  favour  ^vith  any 
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government— as  long  as  it  is  not  both  avowed  and  practically 
evinced,  that,  in  the  administration  of  equal  laws,  the  adminis- 
tration knows  no  distinction  between  Catholic  or  Protestant,  save 
in  the  proper  province  of  religion,  there  never  can  be  peace  and 
good  government  in  that  country.  And  it  strikes  us,  as  not  less 
clear  and  certain,  that  if  the  government  of  this  country  chose  to 
follow  this  simple  and  plain  path  of  justice,  all  alarming  agita^ 
tion  would  subside,  and  leave  space  and  rest  fix)m  fury. 

Unhappily,  in  all  the  devices  for  governing  Ireland,  this, 
though  obviously  the  direct  path,  not  of  wisdom  merely,  but  of 
the  simplest  honesty,  seems  to  be  the  last  that  our  Ministers  are 
likely  or  inclined  to  adopt.  It  was  tried  under  the  rulers  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  although  their  tenure  of  office  was  too  short  to  be 
productive  of  much  permanent  ^ood,  and  although  the  Ministry 
of  the  time  were  too  much  shackled  by  their  Parliamentary  weak- 
ness, to  be  sufficiently  independent,  it  was  tried  with  the  happiest 
fruits.     Agitation  as  if  by  magic  subsided,  and  O'Connell's  occu- 

Eation  was  all  but  gone.  But  tnen  came  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  with 
im  came  trooping  the  whole  swarm  whose  privileged  hive  had 
been  rudely  disturbed  by  a  year  or  two  of  impartial  Grovemment. 
Then  came  the  Orange  demagogue — the  clerical  incendiary — the 
rampant  dependents  on  the  Castle,  of  high  and  low  degree— the 
sleek  priest,  nurtured  by  the  tithes  of  a  benefice  which  perhaps  he 
never  saw — ^the  pampered  prelate — ^the  one-sided  judge*— and  all 
the  old  array  of  Orange  oppressors,  eager  to  welcome  the  restoration 
of  their  reign,  and  to  commence  anew  their  old  career  of  injustice, 
spoliation,  and  oppression.  And  then,  of  course,  began  again  the 
old  system  of  unequal  administration — the  exclusion  of  the  Catho- 
lic— the  favour  to  the  Protestant,  in  all  places  of  emolument,  from 
the  village  tax-gatherer  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  land ;  and 
with  it,  of  course,  the  insolence  of  office,  the  pride  of  the  exclusive, 
and  the  wounded  pride  of  the  excluded,  and  ftiel  was  ftimished 
afresh  to  the  devastating  animosities  which  ages  of  intolerance 
created,  and  which  intolerance  will  continue  to  perpetuate.  The 
standard  of  Repeal,  which  had  nearly  disappeared,  was  again 
raised  on  the  hills  of  Ireland — millions  flocked  round  it- — ^the 
agitator  swayed  his  followers  from  an  eminence  higher,  and  with  a 
sceptre  more  omnipotent  than  before.  The  history  of  the  prosecu- 
tion— the  verdict — the  imprisonment — and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  O'Connell,  and  disgrace  of  the  Ministry,  are  fresh  in  tne 
minds  of  our  readers.  That  extraordinary  man  came  out  from 
his  temporary  confinement,  which  had  resembled  more  the  levee 
of  a  monarch  than  the  imprisonment  of  a  convicted  conspirator, 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  ever ;  and  if  at  this  mo- 
ment he  is  quiescent,  this  is  more  from  his  own  good  pleasure, 
than  from  any   merit   in   the   administration   of  Irish   afiairs. 
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These  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fruits  of  any  system  of  ffoveru- 
ment  which  has  not  for  its  object  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
antagonist  races.  That  is  reaUy  what  should  be  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  Irish  statesmen.  While  the  distinction  of  Orangeman 
and  Catholic  continues  as  anything  but  a  religious  difference, 
while  it  has  place,  locality,  and  circumstance  m  every  public 
and  private  relation,  there  can  be  no  peace  for  Ireland, — and  there 
will  be  none.  K  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  is  the  Catholic 
population,  were  onee  satisfied  that  Government  meant  to  treat 
them  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  all  other 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  treated,  our  conviction  is 
that  they  would  become  as  loyal  and  as  peaceable  as  any  people 
in  the  empire.  K  the  Orangemen  were  once  satisfied  that  the 
day  of  invidious  distinctions  was  fidriy  gone,  they  would  acqui- 
esce in  the  change,  and  trust  to  their  natural  weight  and  influence 
for  a  fair  share  of  public  honour,  and  for  no  more.  There  would 
of  course  still  remain  various  questions  which  would  require 
consideration  and  adjustment,  but  the  chief  difficulty  of  Ireland 
would  be  removed  ;  and  the  other  wants  of  that  country,  like 
those  of  England  and  Scotland,  would  be  supplied  in  the  ordi- 
nan^  course  of  legislation. 

ft  is  with  great  regret  we  see  our  statesmen  of  all  parties  steer- 
ing wide  ot  this,  the  only  fair-way  we  descry  through  these 
dangerous  breakers.  It  is  not  money,  nor  endowment,  nor 
sectarian  colleges,  nor  an  enriched  priesthood,  that  Ireland  wants 
or  asks  for.  She  wants  simple  justice,  she  demands  nothing  but 
£dr  play.  But,  true  to  his  character.  Sir  Robert  refiises  her  this 
direct  and  plain  redress,  while  he  goes  about  by  more  tortuous 
and  more  dangerous  courses  to  effect  an  end,  which  none  of  his 
devices  after  all  will  ever  accomplish. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  subject  which  for  the  time  has 
nearly  thrown  every  other  into  the  shade,  and  threatens  to  prove 
the  root  of  a  fierce  and  bitter  agitation.  We  mean  the  increased 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  and  the 
evident  designs  of  Grovemment  whicn  that  measure  is  intended 
to  prefigure. 

We  cannot  even  begin  the  very  short  observations  we  mean 
to  make  on  this  subject,  without  the  remark,  that  in  the  proposal 
now  made,  and  &om  the  circimistances  imder  which  it  has  been 
made.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  taken  upon  himself  a  very  fearful 
responsibOity.  We  cannot  say  with  what  feelings  of  revulsion 
uia  abhorrence  we  look  forward  to  a  new  "  No  popeiy*'  amta- 
tion.  From  the  days  of  Lord  George  Gordon  downwards,  now 
much  bitterness,  and  misery,  and  injustice,  and  disaster,  have 
sprung  from  that  misused  watch-worcl,  and  what  triumphs  have 
ever  been  won  imder  its  banner  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  ? 

VOL.  rn.    NO.  V.  g 
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Yet  it  has  not  been  blindfold  that  Sir  Robert  has  flung  this  petard 
into  the  midst  of  his  countrymen ;  while  his  study  should  have  been 
to  have  softened  and  dissolved  religious  animosities,  and  to  have 
brought  together  men  of  all  sects,  to  strive  for  the  common  good 
of  a  much  oppressed  country,  he  has  stirred  up  all  the  old 
flames  of  rehgious  discord,  which  seem  likely  to  bum  hotter 
than  ever. 

But  while  we  do  heartily  deplore  such  an  amtation  as  that 
which  is  now  gathering  on  every  side — ^while  we  lament  to  think 
that  the  fury  of  Orange  denunciation  has  again  found  &el,  and 
that  we  shall  hear  agam  &om  men,  with  whom  we  have  no  other 
spark  of  sympathy,  the  old  tale  of  Protestant  ascendancy, — ^it  is 
impossible  to  allow  our  dislike  of  such  men  and  their  principles 
to  blind  us  to  very  plain  and  obvious  distinctions.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  "  No  Popery"  and  bigotry  have  so  often  gone 
hand  in  hand,  all  opposition  to  Popery  is  to  be  confounded  with 
bigotry.  As  long  as  government  merely  removed  political  dis- 
abilities on  account  of  religious  belief,  they  acted  soundly  and 
well,  and  the  "No  Popery"  cry  was  very  properly  disregarded. 
But  the  question  raised  by  this  grant  to  Mimiooth  is  of  a  totally 
different  complexion.  There  is  no  battle  of  disability  or  fteedom 
to  be  fought.  The  question  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  chosen, 
most  imnecessarily  and  most  uselessly  to  raise,  is  whether  we  are 
to  ENDOW  Popery. 

We  say  this  is  the  real  question  which  Sir  Bobert  has  thought 
fit  to  raise.  We  do  not  say  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  view 
the  question  otherwise, — ^if  concurrence  in  the  grant  would  have 
imphed  nothing  farther  than  a  willingness  to  increase  the  com^ 
forts  of  the  professors  and  students  of  Maynooth,  it  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  country  to  raise  the  standard  of  resistance, 
merely  because  the  scholars,  who  used  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed,  are 
now  to  have  each  a  bed  to  himself.  So  much  the  contrary,  we 
do  not  shrink  ftom  saying  that  although  there  may  be  abstractly 
implied  in  such  a  srant  a  principle  from  which  we  differ,  still,  if 
the  question  of  prmciple  had  not  been  directly  raised,  the  in- 
creased grant  mi^ht,  like  the  diminished  grant,  have  been  ac- 
quiesced m,  thou^  not  approved  of.  But  the  Ministry  should 
understand,  that  it  is  not  the  grant  to  M^fiiooth  which,  by  itself^ 
has  raised  this  whirlwind  round  them.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
endowment  of  Popery,  and  the  plain  indications  given  by  the 
Government,  that  support  to  that  grant  will  be  held  as  a  pledge 
to  the  principle^  and  that  it  is  only  intended  as  the  first  Btone  of 
a  great  edifice  of  Boman  Catholic  endowment. 

Without,  therefore,  thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to  consider^  in 
present  circumstances,  what  our  views  might  have  been,  had  the 
question  of  principle  not  been  directly  put  to  the  countiy  for  de- 
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cision,  we  mean,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  explain,  as  calmly  and,  we 
hope,  as  liberally  as  we  can,  the  reasons  on  which  we  deprecate 
that  principle,  and  the  whole  policy  it  involves,  as  being,  not  only 
in  itself  foimded  in  error,  bat  as  nnstatesmanlike  and  imjust. 

On  principle — ^to  those  who  really  think  that  there  is  any  dich 
tinction  in  p^dple,  between  truth  and  error  in  religion,  we  do 
not,  for  ourselves,  see  how  such  a  measure  is  to  be  justified.  We 
can  quite  understand  the  position,  that  the  State  ou^ht  not  to  inter- 
fere at  all  with  the  matter  of  religion,  and  that  no  duty  is  imposed 
on  our  rulers  to  provide  i^ligious  instruction  for  the  people.  We 
may  or  may  not  a^ree  with  this  doctrine^  but  we  understand  it. 
But,  on  the  supposition  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  maintain  and 
support  religion,  for  the  jgood  of  the  people,  it  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  that  she  determine,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  is  for  the  good  of  tne  people.  For  it  would 
be  most  unphilosophic  to  hold,  that  any  government  is  boimd,  or 
entitled,  to  follow  any  line  of  policy  which  it  believes  to  be  perni- 
cious, merely  because  a  particular  set  of  men  ask  for  it.  To  say 
that  if  that  set  of  men  are  the  ruling  majority,  the  Government 
will,  of  necessity,  grant  what  they  wiSi,  is  only  to  state  a  necessary 
sequence  in  a  rightly  constituted  State,  not  to  enunciate  a  princi* 
pie.  The  ruUng  majority,  in  this  country,  is  the  Government,  and 
when  we  speak  of  the  Government,  we  mean  not  the  ministers^ 
as  individuals,  but  the  ruling  power.  In  all  matters  of  policy, 
Government  must  jud^e  what  is  good,  or  expedient,  for  the  com- 
munity, and  are  bound,  as  honest  governors,  so  to  act.  There- 
fore, if  a  nation  publicly  holds  and  acknowledges,  and  incorpo- 
rates in  its  civil  constitution,  the  principle  that  one  set  of  opinions 
is  true,  and  another  untrue,  its  rulers,  or  the  nation  acting 
through  its  rulers,  cannot,  in  the  honest  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  Government,  be  entitled  to  encourage  error,  and  discourage 
truth.  We  treat  the  (question  as  one  of  pure  politics  at  present. 
If,  then  there  be  anything  fimdamental  in  the  constitution  of  this 
kmd,  as  established  at  the  Revolution,  it  is,  that  Romanism  is  a 
deep  and  deadly  error,  an  error  dan^rous  spiritually,  and  dan- 

f  irons  also  pohtically.  No  man,  ana  no  Government,  can  hold 
rotestantism  true,  and  yet  hold  Catholicism  true  also.  And 
therefore,  any  Government  in  this  country  which  directly  sup- 
ports and  maintains  Romanism,  either  maintains  what  it  holds 
to  be  error,  or  denies  the  truth  of  that  Protestantism,  which  is 
not  only,  as  we  believe,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  but  is  the 
foimdation  of  our  social  constitution. 

We  treat,  therefore,  as  the  shallowest  of  all  dogmas  on  this 
question,  the  argument  founded  on  the  position  that  no  Govern- 
ment can  decioe  absolutely  what  is  true  or  felse  in  religion. 
No  man,  indeed,  can  decide  that  question  for  another,  and, 
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therefore,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  toleration  of  opinion,  is 
the  most  elementary  law  of  free  government.  But  to  say  that 
to  the  effect  of  founding,  or  not  founding,  a  civil  institution, 
Government  may  not  decide  on  the  truth  of  any  particular  reli- 
gion, as  well  a^  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  tning  else,  phi- 
losophic, scientific,  or  practical,  is  to  deny  the  functions  of  civil 
government  altogether.  Rulers  may  indeed  decide  errone- 
ously on  that,  as  in  everything  else.  But  it  appears  self-evi- 
dent in  such  reasoning,  that  before  any  Government  can  be 
entitled  to  maintain,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  particular  set 
of  religious  opinions,  they  are  bound  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
these  opinions  are,  in  their  substance,  true  and  beneficial,  not 
false  and  pernicious — ^that  they  are  bound  and  entitled  to  judge 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  opinions,  iust  as  they 
judge  of  the  benefit  to  result  from  any  other  institution — and 
that  while  it  may  be  a  fair  question  whether  they  are  bound  to 
give  State  support  to  opinions  they  hold  true,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  say  tney  are  either  bound  or  entitled  to  maintain  those 
they  consider  erroneous.  To  hold  the  doctrine,  not  unpopular  in 
these  days,  that  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  of  religion  alone. 
Government  is  a  mere  machine,  moved  by  a  certain  number  of 
men,  in  a  certain  particular  locality,  Protestant  here,  Catholic 
there,  and,  for  aught  we  know.  Brahmin  in  Southern  Hindostan, 
Buddist,  or  Mahometan  in  the  North — disciples  of  Confticius  at 
Hong  Kong,  or  of  the  Great  Medicine  in  the  Canadian  forests, 
is  manifestly  ridiculous  in  the  lowest  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
the  argument. 

But  further,  assuming  that  Government  is  bound  to  judge,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  on  what  it  is  that  their  judgment  is  to  be 
exercised.  Religion  is  not  a  thing  which  can,  Uke  human  institu- 
tions, vary  with  climate  or  circumstances.  If  true,  it  is  true  all 
the  world  over.  And,  therefore,  no  government,  having  per- 
formed the  judicial  act,  and  decided  for  the  truth  of  Protestantism, 
and  therefore  supported  it,  can  possibly,  of  their  own  free  will,  if 
not  bound  by  treaty,  ever  support  Romanism,  without  the  self- 
contradiction  of  maintaining,  supporting,  and  disseminating  what 
they  believe  to  be  error.  Now  our  Constitution  itself  has  decided 
the  truth  of  Protestantism,  and  therefore  cannot,  while  it  remains 
imchanged,  support  Romanism  also,  of  her  own  ft^e  will.  Bv 
treaty,  indeed,  she  may  be  bound  to  do  so.  The  lawftdness  of  such 
treaties  we  are  not  bound  to  consider.  We  are  considering  only 
the  case  of  a  voluntary  and  spontaneous  support. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  question  arises  here  as  to  the  case 
where  a  majority,  or  the  ruling  power,  holds  as  true,  what  we 
may  hold  absolutely  false.  The  distinction  between  the  duty  of 
a  Government  to  act  honestly,  according  to  their  conviction,  and 
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the  duty  on  all  men  and  Governments  to  act  rightly^  is  plain 
enough ;  but  does  not  enter  into  this  argument.  The  question 
only  IS  whether  the  ruling  power  is  entitled,  and  bound  to  act  on 
its  convictions,  being  altogether  free  otherwise  to  act  as  it  thinks 
fit.  K  it  be  not,  we  really  do  not  see  on  what  principle  civil  Go- 
vernment is  to  be  rested  at  all. 

No  doubt  the  Catholics  are  the  majority  in  Ireland,  and  if 
Ireland  were  a  separate  country,  the  Catholic  majority  would,  if 
they  thought  fit,  establish  Catholicism.  If  Ireland  were  a  federal 
stat«,  its  local  legislature  might  do  the  same.  But  Ireland  is 
only  part  of  a  United  Kingdom,  and  must  be  ruled  by  the  general 
majority.  That  majority  unquestionably  holds  Romanism  to  be 
a  deep  and  dangerous  error ;  and  therefore  cannot,  on  any  prin- 
ciple we  can  divine,  be  entitled  to  promote  it. 

We  here  purposely  abstain  fix)m  the  higher  and,  to  our  own 
minds,  most  cogent  argument  of  the  intrinsic  truth,  and  the  in- 
trinsic danger  and  error  of  the  two  creeds.  We  take  our  faith 
as  our  foreSithers  founded  it,  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  then  decided  for  us  that  Popery  was  an  error,  sub- 
versive of  the  well  being  of  this  state.  The  very  first  article  in 
the  Statement  of  Grievances  by  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Es- 
tates is,  that  King  James  the  Seventh  ^^  had  exercised  an  arbi- 
trary power,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  by 
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And  therefore  we  hold,  that  as  one  inherent  element  of  our  con- 
stitution is  the  denial  of  the  truth,  or  rather  the  assertion  of  the 
error,  of  Popery,  no  constitutional  Government  can,  on  the  sim- 
plest and  most  ordinary  principles  of  civil  government,  lawftdly 
propose,*  within  this  realm  publicly  to  teach,  or  cause  to  be 
taught,  the  principles  of  that  erroneous  religion. 

Astonishment  is  a  weak  word  to  express  the  feelings  with 
which,  as  these  remarks  pass  through  the  press,  we  have  read  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not  his  support  of  the  measure 
which  surprises  us,  because  men  may  support  or  oppose  it,  in 
proportion  as  they  think  it  necessarily  asserts  a  principle,  or  con- 
stitutes only  a  practical  adjustment  of  an  existing  institution. 
We  do  not  deny  weight  to  the  practical  reasons  he  gives  for  his 
support.  But  it  was  with  unfeigned  wonder  that  we  found  him, 
of  all  men,  asserting  that 

*'  As  to  those  who  held  that  to  give  the  grant  at  all,  under  the  cir- 
camstances  in  which  this  country  was  placed  as  a  Protestant  country, 
was  contrary  to  our  duty.  Those  who  held  that  argument  confound- 
ed, he  thought,  the  principles  upon  which  people  might  act  in  their 
individual  capacity  with  those  upon  which  they  mast  act  as  members 
of  society.  In  our  individual  capacity,  we  are  supreme  governors  of 
ourselves.      His  own  will  and  conscience  were  his  governors;    he 
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might  betray  and  abandon  them,  bat  bo  one  could  force  him  to  eofi- 
form  to  his  views  or  opinions.  But  political  society  must  exist  by 
a  combination  of  many  wills — by  a  combination  in  which  there  must 
be  mutual  surrender  and  mutual  concession ;  and  if  all  who  lived 
in  society  were  to  insist,  every  man  for  himself,  that  his  views  and 
opinions  should  be  those  to  which  others  must  conform  themselves, 
and  that  what  he  laid  down  should  be  law,  in  any  state  in  which 
every  man  were  thus  to  issue  his  sentence,  all  order  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  all  would  be  chaos  and  utter  confusion." 

And  again^ 

"  They  did  not  say,  here  is  a  body  of  truths,  to  which  we  must 
under  all  circumstances  adhere — ^that  would  be  offering  a  man  some- 
thtbg  on  which  to  r^ ;  but  all  they  said  was,  here  is  a  particular 
form  of  religion,  which,  whatever  else  you  may  do  with  regard  to 
other  forms  of  religion,  you  must  never  encourage  or  support.  Was 
that  a  ground  upon  which  legislation  could  stand — ^was  that  a  ground 
upon  which,  in  ^e  &ce  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  they  could  undertake 
to  reject  the  bill." 

Like  Mr.  D'Israeli,  we  also  had  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  book, 
many  years  ago.  We  differed  from  much  of  its  principles,  but 
we  admired  in  it  the  fervent  earnestness  of  a  mind  both  candid 
and  accomplished.  We  thought  that  when  maturer  strength  had 
chased  away  much  of  the  academic  dust  which  then  partially 
obscured  his  clear  and  generous  thoughts,  its  author  would  take 
a  high  position  as  a  reflecting  and  religious  statesman.  We  read 
his^  book,  and  there  we  foimd  him  say,  that 

"19.  Thus  far  on  the  personality  and  consequent  religious  respon- 
sibilities of  the  men  who  compose  a  governing  body :  but  there  is  also 
a  real  and  not  merely  supposititious  personality  of  nationsr  which 
entails  likewise  its  own  religious  responsibilities.  The  plainest  expo- 
sition of  national  personality  is  this — ^that  the  nation  l^iMls  the  great 
ccmditions  of  a  person :  namely,  that  it  has  unity  of  acting,  and  unity 
of  suffering ;  with  the  difference  that  what  is  physically  single  in  the 
one,  is  joint,  or  morally  single,  in  the  other.  National  influences  form 
much  of  our  individual  characters.  National  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, whether  hj  direct  or  circuitous  visitation,  influence  and  modify 
the  individuals  who  form  the  mass.  National  will  and  agency  are 
indisputably  one,  binding  either  a  dissentient  manority,  or  the  subject 
body,  in  a  manner  that  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
national  personality  can  justify.  National  honour  and  good  faith  are 
words  in  every  one's  mouth.  How  do  they  less  imply  a  personality 
in  nations  tlmn  Hie  duly  towards  GU)d  f(ff  whieh  we  now  contend  f 
They  are  strictfy  and  easeoitially  distinct  from  the  honour  atnd  good 
£iith  of  the  individuals  composing  the  nation.  France  is  a  person  to 
us,  and  we  to  her.  A  wilfiil  injury  done  to  her  is  a  morail  act,  and  a 
moral  act  quite  distinct  from  the  act  of  aU  the  individuals  composing 
the  nation. 
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^^  20.  Upon  broad  &ct8  like  these  we  may  rest,  without  resorting 
to  the  more  technical  proof  which  the  laws  afford  in  their  manner  of 
dealing  with  corporations.  If  then  a  nation  have  unity  of  will,  have 
pervading  sympathies,  have  the  capability  of  reward  and  suffering 
contingent  upon  its  acts,  shall  we  deny  its  responsibility ;  its  need  of 
a  religion  in  order  to  meet  that  responsibility  ?  Of  that  religion  of 
grace,  by  which  alone  human  responsibilities  can  be  met  ?  If  these 
or  any  of  them  be  denied,  let  it  be  shown  us  what  broader  or  surer 
basis  can  be  laid  for  them  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  or  how  the 
responsibility  of  an  individual,  and  with  it  his  consequent  need  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  can  be  proved  either  from  his  constitution  or  from 
experience,  without  at  the  same  time  showing,  even  though  implicitly 
and  unawares,  that  the  case  of  a  nation  or  combination  of  individuals 
is  analogous,  and  that  they  have,  with  the  same  liability,  the  same 
necessity.  A  nation  then  having  a  personality  lies  under  the  obliga- 
tion, like  the  individuals  composing  its  governing  body,  of  sanctifying 
the  acts  of  that  personality  by  the  offices  of  religion,  and  thus  we  have 
a  new  and  imperative  ground  for  the  existence  of  a  state  religion. 

"  23.  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  propose  to  show  that,  while 
the  efforts  of  individuals  are  and  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  and 
perpetuate  the  requisite  extension  of  rehgion  of  any  kind  through  the 
nation,  the  government  has,  by  the  constitution  of  a  weU-ordered 
state,  the  means ;  by  its  own  composition,  the  qualifications ;  by  its 
ends  and  purposes,  the  inducements,  to  propagate  religion  according 
to  its  conscience,  first,  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  supply  it  for 
themselves ;  next,  for  those  who  are  disinclined  to  do  so ;  and  lastly, 
as  holding  up  a  model  for  all."* 

These  positions  many  will  question ;  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  without  difficulty.  But  assuredly  it  will  be  found 
a  problem,  if  not  as  imnortant,  at  least  as  difficult,  to  teU  how  a 
statesman,  holding  this  nigh  doctrine  of  national  conscience|,  and 
national  responsibility,  can  yet  hold  that  the  nation  may  violate 
its  conscience,  and  uphold  that  which,  as  a  nation,  it  believes  to 
be  error.  It  is  surely  a  much  less  questionable  proposition  to 
affirm,  that  a  nation  is  not  bound,  as  an  individual  is,  to  support 
truth,  than  to  affirm  that  a  nation  can,  as  no  individual  can, 
be  bound  or  entitled  to  encourage  and  promote  heresy.  The  first 
only  leads  to  an  act  of  passive  negrlect ;  the  last,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stoje's  principles,  must  I  a  crime  W  acknowledged  light 

We  once  knew  a  manufacturer,  who  was  a  great  and  very  useral 
promoter  of  temperance  among'his  men.  Fe  camed^so  far, 
that  he  would  employ  no  one  who  had  not  taken  Father  Mathew's 
pled^,  thinking,  we  presume,  that  it  was  his  duty  not  only  to 
practice,  but  to  promote  and  reward  the  virtue.  Our  Mend,  by 
nis  own  great  merit,  grew  to  wealth  and  opulence.   What  should 

♦  «  The  State  in  its  relations  with  the  Church,"  1 839.     Pp.  37-40. 
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we  have  thought,  if,  on  retummg  to  visit  him  in  his  prosperity, 
with  hundreds  in  his  employment,  we  had  found  the  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  abstinence  in  his  truck-shop,  serving  out  whisky  for 
wages  to  his  men,  on  a  Saturday  pay  night?  What  should  we 
have  further  thought,  if  our  friend  had  gravely  assured  us,  that 
he  still  held  his  old  opinions — ^that  he  hated  intoxication,  and 
loved  temperance— that  he  still  saw  his  duty  to  promote  and  en- 
courage what  he  approved ;  but  then,  he  had  so  many  men — 
they  were  very  fona  of  whisky — they  could  not  afford  to  buy  it, 
and  he  thought  that  "  in  the  circumstances,  looking  to  tneir 
numbers,  and  their  position,"  he  was  not  entitled  to  refrise  it. 
We  should  have  thought,  that  prosperity  had  turned  the  head, 
and  very  much  moderated  the  zeal  of  our  once  punctilious  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  discovered  that  Protestantism  is  an  "  unde- 
fined idea."  But  is  Popery  also  an  "  undefined  idea  ?"  The 
question  is  not  about  the  endowment  of  Protestantism,  but  the  en- 
Qowment  of  Popery.  It  is  of  no  use  to  stop  here  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  undefined  idea,"  which  would  have  sounded 
strangely  enough  within  the  walls  of  his  academic  Oxford,  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  because  it  is  beside  the  question.  We  know 
at  least  what  Romanism  is.  There  is  nothing  indefinite  about  it, 
and  the  parties  who  are  to  receive  the  grant,  would  be  the  last  to 
admit,  or  to  teach  that  there  was.  Now,  whatever  be  the  duty  of 
the  State,  as  to  the  support  of  an  "  undefined"  Protestantism,  we 
say  that  by  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  she  cannot  in  con- 
sistency support  that  most  definite  of  all  ideas,  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  Gladstone  quotes  as  a  precedent  the  Dissenters'  Chapel 
Bill  of  last  year,  which,  he  says,  many  people  thought  an  endow- 
ment of  Socinianism.  Did  Mr.  Gladstone  call  it  an  endowment 
of  Socinianism  I  Did  Government  come  down  to  the  House  and 
say,  in  plain  words, "  we  mean  this  bill  for  the  public  support  and 
encouragement  of  Socinianism  ?"  They  did  not,  and  they  dared 
not  have  done  it.  The  opponents  of  the  mesusure  said  all  this, 
and  the  reply  of  the  Government  was  founded  on  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples of  toleration ;  and  they  took  credit  to  themselves  for  re- 
moving from  Dissenters  an  obnoxious  and  unjust  disability.  No 
sooner  is  this  done^ — no  sooner  do  the  arguments  of  Government 
prevail,  than  a  member  of  that  cabinet  coolly  tells  the  country, 
that  it  actually  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  endowment  of 
error,  and  that  as  one  error  is  endowed  already,  there  can  be  na 
principle  against  endowing  another.  Well  might  Mr.  D'lsraeU 
talk  of  "  tea-kettle  precedents !" 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  argues,  that  on  this  prin- 
ciple we  mast  exclude  Catholic  chaplains  from  our  gaols  ana  our 
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worklioiises.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  penal  restrictions  of 
the  law  are  not  to  be  carried  ^yond  their  oDJect  and  necessity. 
You  may  not  causelessly  dqmve  any  man,  by  force  of  law, 
of  his  spiritual  adviser.  This  is  inherent  in  fr^Bdom  of  action 
and  conscience.  If,  by  your  restraining  law,  you  unnecessarily 
so  deprive  him,  you  are  at  least  entitfed  to  Umit  the  restraint 
on  his  natural  Uberty,  to  the  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Sir 
Sobert  must,  indeea,  have  been  hard  pressed,  when  he  could 
quote  the  analogy  of  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  death,  forcibly 
excluded  by  the  act  of  the  law  firom  those  means  of  grace  which 
ho  considers  eflfectual,  as  operative  in  support  of  the  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland. 

We  are  quite  sensible  how  wide  a  field  of  controversy  we  open 
in  these  remarks ;  and  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  fence  the 
argument  we  have  sketched,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  per- 
verted on  either  side.  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  such  error  as  we  hold  Romanism  to  be,  and  the 
varieties  as  to  forms  of  Church  goyemment  or  polity,  among  those 
who  hold  the  substance  of  the  truth.  It  would  be  a  miserable  re- 
joinder to  our  present  view  of  this  question,  to  apply  a  similar  test 
to  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  establishments  of  the  two 
countries ;  or,  to  extend  the  principle,  from  the  doctrine  of  en- 
dowment to  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  No  Protestant,  unless 
Ultra-Tractarian,  holds  that  in  supporting  either  Episcopacy 
or  Presbytery,  Government  is  maintaining  and  disseminating 
error :  they  are  different  forms  of  the  truth,  having  the  same 
substance.  And,  at  all  events,  the  State  is  boimd  oy  law  and 
treaty  to  maintain  these  establishments,  while  the  endowment  of 
Popery  is  contrary  to  law,  and  provided  for  by  no  treaty  what- 
ever. 

Of  course,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  the  farther  step,  and 
to  maintain  that  if  the  propriety  of  the  Protestant  character  of 
our  constitution  is  to  be  called  in  question,  and  made  matter  of 
debate,  it  is  as  clear  now  as  it  was  in  1688  that  that  character 
was  rightly  impressed  on  it ;  that  Popery  is  still  as  antichristian,  as 
deadly  in  its  spiritual  effects,  and  as  dangerous,  we  suspect,  to 
our  political  hberties  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Being  Pro- 
testants, not  in  name  but  in  substance,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion. 

We  cannot  allow  Mr.  Macaiday  to  run  away  with  the  ar- 
gument— that  because  in  endowing  any  sect,  you  endow  some 
error,  therefore  it  does  not  signify  now  much  error  you  endow. 
Without  going  into  the  question  theologically,  there  are  two 
complete  answers.  The  first  is,  that  as  no  human  institution 
is  or  can  be  perfect,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government,  in  establish- 
ing any  religion,  to  weigh  the  intrinsic  and  substantial  truth 
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of  it  against  its  partial  QTtorB,  IS  they  hold  that  an^  religion 
contains  the  substance  of  truth,  to  contend  that  less  unportant 
varieties  of  form  or  ritual  are  equivalent  to  essential  discrepancies 
of  doctrine,  is  triflings  and  unworthy  of  a  great  (mestion.  But 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Borne  are  held  and  betieved  by  Pro- 
testants to  be  deadly,  antichristian,  and  &tal.  It  is  a  very 
common  device  to  exaggerate  the  differences  on  minor  matters, 
among  those  who  really  nold  the  substance  of  the  truth,  until  one 
would  believe  that  all  are  equally  apart  from  all,  and  that  there 
is  but  a  gniduated  scale  of  diflb^ce  from  Bomanism  to  So- 
cinitoism.  ^  This  would  be,  indeed,  to  malce  Protestantism  an 
undefined  idea ;  but  it  was  not  on  any  such  footing  that  our 
fore&thers  set  about  the  Reformation.  They  knew  tneir  subject 
better.  So,  when  in  Scotland  they  adjusted  the  Confession  of 
our  Presbyterian  faith,  they  inserted  nothing  in  that  Confession 
implying  that  the  form  of  Episcopacy  was  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God.     But  they  deal  with  Popery  in  very  di£B^nt  terms : 

"  There  is  no  other  Head  of  the  Church,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
nor  can  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof:  but  is  that 
antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  himself 
in  the  Church  against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called  Gk)d." 

And  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  creed  of  all  the  Reformed 
Churches.  A  Protestant  Government  cannot  consistently  en- 
dow Popery,  because,  being  Protestant,  it  holds  Popery  to  be  a 
vital  and  deadly  error.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
civil  constitution  adverse  either  to  Episcopacy  or  Presbytery,  the 
only  two  endowed  sects.  But  the  errors  or  Popery  are  denounced 
by  our  statute-book,  as  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  unscriptural  in  themselves.  If  the  majority  of  this  country 
come  to  think  that  Romanism  is  dangerous  neither  spiritually 
nor  politically,  they  may,  and  probably  will,  alter  our  constitution 
and  remove  that  fundamental  element.  But  while  it  remains — 
although  it  gives  no  countenance  whatever  to  political  restrictions 
and  disabilities,  which  are  at  any  time  the  wretched  children  of 
necessity,  it  seems  to  us  an  absolute  bar  to  the  public  support  of 
Romanism. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  granting  that  Popery  is  error,  still  it 
is  better  that  Ireland  should  be  Catholic  than  of  no  religion  at 
all.  But  we  are  not  to  be  driven  from  what  seems  to  us  a  very 
clear  general  demonstration,  by  the  discussion  of  a  question  of 
casuistry,  which  does  not  arise  in  present  circumstances.  Ab- 
stractly, far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  man  had  better  be  of  no 
religion  than  be  a  Roman  Catholic  He  is  a  member  of  a 
Church  of  Christ,  though  that  Church  be  corrupt.  But  there 
are  feW  things  so  bad,  that  worse  may  not  be  imagined,  and 
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there  are  few  bad  things  which  snch  a  line  of  argument  might 
not  be  used  to  support.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  at  the  present 
day,  it  would  be  much  better  for  that  country  that  the  Catholic 
religion  ceased  to  be  taught  there  altogether,  as  the  result  would 
be,  provided  the  Grovemment  did  their  duty,  not  to  diminish, 
but  to  increase  real  religion  among  the  people.  We  are  not  in 
circumstances  to  choose  between  supporting  a  religion  which  is 
a  corruption  of  the  truth,  or  having  no  rehgion  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  the  circumstances  are  precisely  the  reverse.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  the  truth  stand  in  the  way  of  the  uncorrupted  truth, 
anS  we  are  asked  to  stxengthen  the  bLrier. 

We  very  much  fear  that  with  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
opposite  view,  there  lies  at  the  bottom  an  indinerence  to  the 
distinction  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism  as  a  real  re- 
ligious reality.  Lord  John  Russell  speaks  of  the  weapons  of  the 
Reformation  being  unfitted  for  our  times,  and  expresses  his 
wonder  that  they  should  siurvive  imrusted  and  imbuned. 

^^  Scilicet  et  tempos  veniet,  cam  finibas  illis 
Areola  incurve  terram  molitns  aratro 
Exesa  inveniet  soabra  rubigine  pila 
Ant  gravibns  rastris  galeae  palsabit  inanea, 
Giandiaque  effossis  mirabitar  ossa  sepulcris." 

And  so  be  it,  we  devoutly  pray,  with  all  the  unhallowed  weapons 
of  religious  persecution.  But  Lord  John  forgets  the  difference 
between  the  weapons  of  such  warfare,  and  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  used.  He  would  not  bury  the  principles  of  his  great 
ancestor  in  the  tomb  of  the  civil  wars — nor  proscribe  the  sacred 
name  of  liberty,  because  the  guillotine  was  no  longer  her  patron 
saint.  So  also,  while  the  faggot  and  the  stake — the  dragoons 
and  the  bayonet — ^the  domiciliary  servitude — ^the  civil  disabilities, 
and  all  the  degrading  inventions  of  human  tyranny,  are  Justly 
consigned  to  oblivion,  the  ancient  cause  of  battle,  continued  witn 
purer  and  more  befitting  weapons,  is  as  holy  and  righteous  as 
ever.  When  Virgil  penned  these  majestic  lines,  Rome  had  pur- 
chased the  peace  he  so  gracefully  prophesies,  not  by  the  victories 
of  liberty,  but  by  its  abject  surrender.  The  sword  had  ignomi- 
niously  fallen  firom  hands  which  had  not  the  courage  to  wield  it, 
and  the  head  which  the  helmet  graced  was  bowed  before  the 
throne  of  a  usurper.  We  trust,  and  we  beUeve,  it  will  not  be  so 
with  us.  The  countnr  has  outgrown  the  antiquated  uses  of  op^ 
pression.  It  will  no  longer  tolerate  that  any  one  should  be  per- 
secuted on  account  of  his  faith.  It  will  no  longer  attempt  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  truth  with  the  coarse  armoury  of  lorce. 
But  as  little  will  it  submit  to  have  truth  and  error  confoimded. 
It  was  not  because  the  nation  thought  Popery  less  erroneous 
tlian  it  did,  that  it  repealed  the  civil  oisabilities.     It  was  because. 
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asserting  it  to  be  error,  it  thouffht  the  disabilities  unjust.  All 
liberality  of  legislation,  all  conciliatory  administration,  all  civil 
advantages  in  civil  matters,  the  nation  will  gladly  see  showered 
on  their  Catholic  brethren  in  Ireland.  After  so  long  and  tem- 
pestuous a  voyage  on  the  stormy  seas  of  persecution,  the  outcasts 
claim  hospitality,  and  the  coimtry  will  give  it  cheerftiUy.  But 
the  nation  is  still  as  Protestant  as  ever,  and  we  shall  truly  rejoice 
if  the  ferment  which  this  proposal  has  excited  teach  our  rulers  a 
lesson  they  much  require  to  learn,  that  Protestantism  is  no  un- 
defined idea — that  it  is  a  great  and  glorious  truth,  which  our 
ancestors  wisely  framed  in  the  golden  setting  of  our  free  consti- 
tution, and  which  no  minister  or  Parliament  shall  lightly  in- 
fringe. 

And  for  what  purpose — for  what  good  aim  or  end  have  we 
been  forced  to  recur  to  principles  so  elementary  and  so  clear  I 
Why  has  the  apple  of  polemic  discord  been  so  recklessly  Hung 
among  us ?  Was  there  no  course  of  conciliation — ^no  open  door 
of  domestic  improvement  in  Ireland,  that  one  must  be  forced 
through  the  most  sacred  walls  of  the  constitution  I  Was  Ireland  in 
a  blaze  for  a  grant  to  her  College  and  her  priests  ?  Was  she  clar- 
mouring  for  money  at  the  door  of  the  Excnequer — was  she  ready 
to  rebel  for  JK17,000  to  the  seminary  of  Maynooth  ?  No.  She 
had  asked  long  for  many  things,  but  had  asked  all  in  vain — she 
had  asked  for  fi-ee  Universities — she  asked  for  the  abolition  of  a 
useless  Church  Establishment — she  asked  for  the  abolition  of  a 
bloody  tithe  system — she  asked  for  a  fair  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment patronage — she  asked  for  honest  juries,  pure  courts  of 
law,  upright  judges — she  asked,  in  short,  for  just  and  equal  laws, 
but  to  this  hour  she  has  never  asked  for  endowments  to  ner  faith. 
All  that  she  demands,  which  in  justice  she  ought  to  have,  and 
which  on  principle  our  rulers  may  concede,  is  still  denied  her. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  talks  loftily,  in  good  set  phrase,  and  incredible, 
liberality  of  tone,  considering  the  man  that  uses  it,  of  the  long 
score  of  Irish  injuries,  and  Enjgland's  forgotten  duties.  Why 
then,  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  the  policy  of  conciliation  is  only 
appUed  to  redress  a  grievance,  too  pitiftd  to  cost  a  Catholic  a 
moment's  thought,  while  the  catalogue  of  oppression  has  been, 
and  still  is,  tola  over  in  vain  ?  Why  has  all  this  new-bom  sym- 
pathy found  its  only  vent  in  so  ultroneous  and  questionable  a 
Doon  ? 

The  plain  answer  does  not  tend  to  raise  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  estimate  of  the  country.  Sir  Robert  still  distrusts 
open  principle,  and  hopes  to  rule  Ireland  as  well  as  England  by 
devices.  The  endowment  of  Maynooth  is  only  part  of  a  scheme 
to  detach  the  priests  of  Ireland  from  agitation,  by  the  lure  of 
secular  emoluments,  and  the  hopes  of  secular  influence.     The 
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^dowment  is  not  given  to  Catholic  theology  for  the  only  honest 
purpose  for  which  endowment  can  be  given,  to  promote  and  foster 
that  which  is  endowed,  but  for  the  interior  and  hidden  object  of 
dividing  a  great  party,  and  stifling  the  sound  of  complaint  of  real 
wrongs.  The  desolate  courts  of  Maynooth  might  have  crumbled 
into  ruins  unwept  by  the  Premier,  had  he  not  hoped  that  in  its 
renovated  walls  he  might  be  able  to  rear  a  barrier  against  the 
spring  tide  of  agitation.  He  disclaims,  it  is  true,  uie  aid  of 
the  Vatican,  but  when  the-  recent  rescript,  and  the  more  recent 
grant  so  happily  concur,  is  it  not  plain  in  what  channel  his 
policy  is  about  to  run.  He  tried  rorce,  and  force  failed ;  and 
casting  about  for  unexhausted  weapons,  he  now  ^ideavours  to 
detach  the  powerfol  priesthood  froim|^e  ranks  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  to  lull  their  patriotism  asleep  in  the  arms  of  state 
emolument.  He  has  over-reached  himself ;  and  had  that  policy 
not  been  blighted  in  the  bud  by  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
country,  he  would  have  over-reached  himself  stiU  more.  The 
priests  of  Maynooth  accept  his  grant  with  cold  thanks,  and 
secret  exultation.  It  has  caused  a  change  to  come  over  the 
spirit  of  their  worldly  dreams.  While  they  were  struggling  for 
mere  justice,  praying  only  for  protection  from  insult,  and  re- 
spite from  the  proud  man's  contumely,  visions  of  gold  and  em- 
pire have  suddenly  risen  before  their  eyes.  That  desire  of  tem- 
poral power  which  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
their  Church,  begins  to  wake  anew  under  the  smothering  embers, 
and  possibly,  were  Sir  Robert  permitted  to  carry  out  his  views, 
CConnell  and  his  train  of  agitators  might,  for  a  time,  be  weak- 
ened and  divided.  Subservient  mildness  might  succeed  indig- 
nant remonstrance,  and  the  gentle  influence  of  the  ancient  faim 
preach  obedience  and  lovalty.  But  is  Sir  Robert,  or  any  man, 
vain  enough  to  think  tnat  the  security  of  the  empire,  or  the 
peace  of  £eland,  would  thereby  receive  a  guarantee  ?  Is  it  so 
clear,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  when 
clothed  in  the  purple  of  State  favour,  is  shorn  of  its  ambition,  or 
stripped  of  half  its  power?  On  the  contrary,  the  demon  of 
agitation  would  only  be  quelled  by  the  stronger  potency  of  papal 
dominion ;  and  those  who  guide  the  vessel  of  the  State  would 
have,  ere  long,  to  contend  with  a  blast  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion, &r  more  tremendous,  and  inflnitelv  more  dangerous,  than 
even  the  loud-resounding  murmurs  whicn  injustice  and  impolicy 
have  evoked. 

Had  Sir  Robert  seriously  desired  to  carry  out  the  principles 
he  now  maintains,  he  could  have  been  at  no  loss  to  fmd  scope 
for  their  application  in  a  much  less  objectionable  shape.  We 
admit  to  him,  that  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  tiie  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics,  ought  not  to  be  without 
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effect  on  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
hardship— it  is  a  practical  absurdity — ^that  the  nation  should  be 
0X>und  down  by  an  oppressive  tithe-system  to  support  a  Church 
Establishment,  which  aoes  not  number  a  tithe  oi  the  population 
among  its  professed  adherents,  and  not  half  that  numoer,  we 
should  think,  of  those  who  truly  take  the  benefit  of  her  ordi- 
nances. When  Lord  John  Kussell,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  made 
an  effort  to  reduce  this  overgrown  and  useless  incumbrance,  even 
to  the  most  moderate  degree.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  then  dis- 
covered the  injustice  of  mflicting  the  Church  of  a  small  mino- 
rity on  the  pockets  of  a  great  majority.  But  now,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  his  newly-acquired  lights,  it  would  have  been  a  far 
more  statesmanlike,  an(^ar  more  beneficial  course,  if  he  had  set 
himself  in  earnest  to  reouoe  the  Episcopalian  EstabUshment  in 
Ireland,  to  limits  more  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  her  adhe- 
rents, and  applied  the  large  surplus  revenue  which  would  thus 
have  been  set  &ee  to  a  great  measure  of  general  education. 

But  we  must  conclude  these  somewhat  desultory  remarks. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  which  is  now  commencing,  it  is  not  easy 
to  foresee.  It  will  be,  we  believe,  the  eventual  ruin  of  Orange 
domination;  and  therein  will  result  in  good.  It  has  already 
given  Ireland  a  new  subject  of  agitation,  and  the  boon  which  she 
never  demanded,  will  be  the  source  of  endless  heartburnings,  and 
new  animosities,  if  refiised.  In  that  respect.  Sir  Eobert's  policy 
has  removed  no  obstacle  to  Irish  legislation,  and  has  only  created 
a  fresh  one.  The  proposal  itself,  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
and  the  strange  array  of  names  now  ranked  on  its  side — ^the  cool 
and  impudent  composure  with  which  men  who  used  to  vote  against 
the  little  grant,  have  now  come  forward  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
great  one — ^the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  zealous  Protestant-as- 
cendancy men — the  opponents  of  Irish  education — the  champions 
of  no  surrender — ^the  old  alUes  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberlana  and 
Orange  lodges,  into  magnanimous  advocates  of  justice  to  Ireland 
— ^the  sudden  silence  of  some  No  Popery  orators — and  the  fear- 
ful and  timid  chirruping  of  others — ^form  altogether  a  spectacle 
hi  which  Democritus  might  have  shook  his  sides.  We  believe 
that  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  were,  in  proposing  this  measure  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  salute  his  "  alien"  orethren  by  the  title  of 
^^  hereditary  bondsmen,"  the  public  would  hardly  look  on  with 
much  astonishment,  and  it  really  would  not  be  more  extraordin- 
ary, nor  less  probable  than  the  scenes  which  have  been  so  lately 
enacted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Peel  has  put  the  keystone 
to  his  triumphal  arch  of  political  termversation. 

There  is  one  result,  rarther,  whicn  the  discussion  must  pro- 
duce, whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  measure,  and  it  is  one  the 
Whig  leaders  should  ponder  deeply.     In  their  support  to  the 
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Maynooth  grant,  they  are  at  least  both  consistent  and  disin- 
terested. B  was  a  great  opening  in  their  adversary's  game,  and 
they  might  have  check-mated  him  with  the  greatest  ease,  with  no 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  On  his  own  principles,  they  might 
have  turned  him  out,  and  carried  the  same  measure  when  in 
power.  Lord  John  is  above  such  trickery.  But  when  will  he 
learn,  in  power  or  out  of  it,  to  farther  the  interests,  and  respect 
the  professors,  of  evangdical  religion?  This,  at  least,  he  may 
gather  from  the  rising  waters,  that  however  much  the  various 
denominations  of  evangelicai  dissent  may  concur,  as  they  do  con- 
cur, with  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  party  which  ne  leads, 
they  wiU  not  supi>ort,  or  favour,  or  tolerate,  ktitudinarian  views 
of  Grospel  truth  in  the  admimsiratioa  of  public  affairs.  We 
believe  that  there  is  not  in  the  United  ^Eangdom  a  larger  body 
of  men,  devoted  to  the  support  of  liberal  opinions  in  politics,  than 
the  very  persuasions  whose  petitions  have  crowded  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against  tlie  endowment  of  Popery.  They 
are  not  bi^^ots ; — ^tfaey  are  not  the  men  who  would  proscribe  or 
oppress  X  on  ac^ant  of  their  creed.  We  are  mistaken  if 
toleration  has  not  found  them  its  firm  advocates,  and  oppression  its 
constant  opponents.  It  is  from  these  men  that  any  Ijiberal  Go- 
vernment can  expect  to  draw  support  and  vigour ;  and  if  their 
influence  be  recMesslj  east  away,  the  result  will  be,  both  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  good  gov^nment,  and  to  lend  strength 
to  the  common  antagonist. 
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There  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  a  great  country,  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  national  agriculture  ought  not  to  form  a 
grave  subject  of  national  consideration.  Yet  there  are  times  in 
which  the  force  of  circumstances  causes  it  to  assume  an  unusually 
prominent  place.  The  population  increases — rival  interests 
spring  up  between  the  growers  and  consumers  of  com,  and  lems- 
lative  interference  with  existing  rights  is  alternately  demanded 
and  loudly  deprecated. 

Such  is  at  present  the  case  among  ourselves.  Two  great 
parties  divide  the  country.  The  actual  state,  the  prospects,  the 
capabilities,  and  the  rights  of  the  national  agriculture,  are  can- 
vassed,  impugned,  and  defended.    In  this  controversy,  many 
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hard  words  have  been  bandied  from  side  to  side,  and  ill  feelings 
have  been  too  frequently  engendered.  Yet  the  dormant  intelli- 
gence of  the  agricultural  body  has  been,  in  some  measure, 
aroused  by  it,  and  out  of  this  awakening  we  believe  that  great 
national  good  must  ultimately  come. 

Into  this  strife,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter.  We  may 
state,  however,  that  we  do  not  partake  in  those  fears  which  stimu- 
late one  of  these  conflicting  parties  to  the  contest.  The  advocates 
for  protection  not  only  predict  disaster  and  ruin  tp  the  existing 
agnculturists  as  a  body,  from  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  com,  but 
they  foretell  also,  that  half  the  poor  lands,  as  they  call  them,  of 
the  empire,  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  This  statement 
is,  we  believe,  made  in  good  faith,  but  it  is  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  means  of  developing  them. 
Most  of  what  these  writers  call  poor  lands,  ought  rather  to  be 
called  neglected  lands.  The  wealth  they  are  capable  of  yielding, 
and  the  mode  of  extracting  it,  ai'e  little  understood.  The  pres- 
sure of  harder  times,  should  tliey  unhappily  fall  upon  our 
already  heavily  burdened  agriculturists,  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  imseen  wealth,  and  will  gradually  impart  to  the 
now-called  poor  lands,  something  of  the  character  of  those  now- 
called  rich.  Lands  which  were  considered  sterile  and  worthless 
a  centmy  ago,  now  produce  as  much  as  rich  lands  did  then  :— ^has 
knowledge  become  so  stationary  in  our  day  that  we  may  not  ex- 
pect the  next  century  to  produce  a  similar  improvement  ? 

The  positions  we  bold  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  a 
national  agriculture  are  the  following : — 

Ist^  That  the  soil  of  a  country  is  intended  by  the  Deity  to 
maintain  the  people  who  live  upon  it. 

2dj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  soil 
is  intrusted,  to  see  that  the  means  of  living  are  raised  for  the 
whole  people — allowance  of  course  being  made  for  extraordinary 
seasons,  which  no  skill  or  industry  can  avert. 

3cZ,  And  that,  if  the  tillers  of  the  soil  do  not  raise  food  enough 
for  the  whole  people,  a  free  access  to  foreign  markets  should  be 
permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  remainder. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  view  of  the  duties  and 
economical  position  of  a  national  agriculture ;  and  yet  a  wise 
government  will  prefer  and  will  encourage  the  growth  of  a  ftJl 
supply  of  food  on  the  home  soils  of  the  country.  For  though  a 
state  of  war  is  an  unnatui^al  state  among  Christian  countries, 
yet  occasional  long  periods  of  war  have  been  so  much  the  rule 
in  modern  history,  that  no  country  can  safely  leave  out  of  its 
political  calculations  a  contingency  which,  when  com  must  be 
imported,  might  suddenly  involve  it  in  the  most  fearful  calami- 
ties.    We  pass  by  the  amount  of  encouragement  we  should  be 
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inclined  to  give  to  the  home  growth  of  com,  and  the  shape  we 
think  that  encouragement  ought  to  assume,  because  our  present 
purpose  carries  us  in  another  direction. 

We  have  said  that  the  soil  of  a  country  is  intended  to  main- 
tain the  whole  people  of  that  country.  For  purposes  of  His  own, 
it  may  please  tne  JDeity  to  multiply  the  people  of  an  isolated  spot, 
like  our  island,  beyond  the  capability  of  the  land  to  support  them. 
But  history  furnishes  us  with  no  clear  case  in  which  He  has  ever 
done  so.  We  read  of  famine  and  pestilence  being  sent  as  His 
avengers,  but  never  that  the  land  in  ordinanr  seasons  could  not 
in  any  cotmtry  be  made  to  maintain  the  whole  population. 

"  I  will  multiply  thee,"  are  words  of  blessing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Almighty,  and  we  will  not  lightly  believe  that  He  has  ever 
made  them  bear  the  curse  of  unavoidable  famine  to  any  indus- 
trious people.  Above  all,  we  will  not  believe  that  He  intends  so 
to  punish  our  island,  until  we  see  every  available  resource  made 
use  of — the  aids  of  science  and  of  art  everywhere  called  in — 
and  the  capabilities  of  land  and  sea  alike  developed — which  they 
are  as  yet  far  from  having  been.  We  rather  see  in  the  increase 
of  our  population  a  new  stimulus  to  search  for  and  avail  our- 
selves of  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  good  He  has  everywhere 
laid  up  for  us,  and  which  He  the  more  lavishly  lays  open,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  labour  we  expend  in 
the  search  for  them. 

It  is,  then,  we  believe,  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  body  to  de- 
velop to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  the  soil — ^at  least  to  neglect 
no  means  within  their  reach  to  render  the  home  growth  of  food 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  home  population. 

And  of  this  duty  the  cultivators  of  the  British  soil  have  neither 
been  unaware  nor  altogether  neglectftil.  The  art  of  tillage  has 
not  been  standing  still  among  us  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  dunng  that  period,  made  vast  strides, 
though  it  has  not  frilly  kept  pace  with  a  population  to  the  in- 
crease of  which  our  manuiacturinsr  prosperity  has  given  so  ex- 
traordinary  an  impulse.  8  P     P      J'         K 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  trace  how,  out  of  one  almost  for- 
tuitous advance  in  practical  agriculture,  all  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  during  this  period,  have,  one  after  an- 
other, naturally,  we  may  almost  say  necessarily,  sprung. 

It  was  probably  little  imagined  by  those  who  first  recommend- 
ed the  turnip  for  field  culture,  that  it  was  to  be  the  means  of 
introducing  an  entirely  new  era  into  the  agricultural  practice 
and  productiveness  of  the  country.  And  yet  such  has  been  its 
efiect ;  and  no  other  vegetable  is  yet  known,  the  general  culture 
of  which  in  our  climate  could  have  produced  the  same  results. 
Thus. 
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1.  To  amsume  the  turnips  more  cattle  were  kept.  These 
cattle  were  valuable,  both  in  manufacturing  beef  and  m  convert- 
ing vegetable  matter  into  enriching  manure.  But  the  same 
quantity  of  turnips  was  found  to  add  more  to  the  weight  of  one 
animal  than  of  another.  Attention  was  thus  more  generally 
drawn  to  distinctions  of  breeds — ^to  the  value  of  family  and  indi- 
vidual constitution  among  our  domestic  animals.  Societies  were 
formed  for  the  encouragement  of  improved  breeds — cattle  shows 
were  instituted — ^premiums  were  given, — ^and  thus  that  remark- 
able revolution  has  been  brought  about  which  enables  the  stock 
farmer  to  bring  to  market  an  animal  of  little  more  than  two 
years  of  age,  as  heavy,  as  fat,  and  more  esteemed  by  the  con- 
sumer, than  those  which  were  slaughtered  for  our  forefathers  at 
the  age  of  six  or  seven.     Then, 

2.  The  larger  production  of  enriching  manure  by  the  increased 
and  better  fed  stock,  gradually  produced  an  almost  equal  revolu- 
tion in  the  growth  of  com.  Two  consequences  especially  re- 
markable have  followed  from  the  continuance  of  this  practice 
of  richer  manuring — ^the  old  com  lands  have  been  made  to  yield 
an  increased  produce  of  nearly  one  half,  while  the  poor  and 
valueless  soils  of  former  days  now  grow  crops  as  lar^  and  heavy 
as  were  reaped  from  those  which  were  then  called  nch. 

3.  But  tnis  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock,  besides  the  turnips 
for  winter  food,  demanded  early  grass  for  their  keep  in  spring 
when  the  supply  of  roots  was  exhausted,  or  when  they  ceased  to  re- 
tain their  wnolesome  and  nutritive  quaUties.  Thus  the  artificial 
grasses,  the  clovers,  ryegrass,  foxtail,  and  numerous  others,  wei'e 
tried  and  recommended  as  giving  a  rich  and  early  bite  of  grass  in 
spring,  or  a  more  abundant  crop  of  hay  in  autumn.  A  new  traffic, 
that  of  agricultural  seeds,  sprung  up,  and  this  system  of  green 
cropping,  as  it  is  called,  obtained  not  only  a  wide  extension,  but 
a  permanent  and  established  place  in  British  husbandry. 

4.  Yet  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  green  cropping  does  not 
consist  in  the  larger  amount  of  food  for  cattle,  which  it  enables 
the  farmer  to  raise  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  without  lessening 
the  quantity  of  com  he  yearly  caiTies  to  market.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  skilftJ  rotation  or  course  of  cropping  to  which  it  has 
led,  is  of  far  more  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view.     The 

I)ractice  of  taking  corn  crop  after  corn  crop — even  as  far,  in  Scot- 
and,  as  fifteen  or  twenty  crops  of  oats,  or  till  the  produce  fell  to 
two  or  three  seeds — ^has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in  remote 

{)arts  of  the  coimtry.  Nothuig  could  oe  more  ruinous  to  the 
and  than  such  a  course  of  procedure — ^nothing  so  likely  to  im- 
pair the  ftiture  average  produce  of  com  in  districts  in  which  it 
existed. 

It  is  difficult  to  bind  down  either  farmer  or  proprietor  to  any 
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other  mode  of  culture  than  that  which  seems  likely  in  his  time  to 
yield  the  largest  profit.  Mere  abstract  condemnations  of  the  old 
system  of  com  after  com  were  of  little  benefit  in  arresting  the  evil. 
But  when  it  came  to  be  seen  that  more  money  was  to  be  made 
immediately,  while  the  land  was  also  longer  Kept  in  heart,  by 
alternating  a  green  crop  with  one  of  com,  the  temptation  to  the 
evil  practice  was  removed,  and  the  alternate  husbandry  carried 
the  day  among  all  intelligent  men,  and  wherever  the  land  was 
considered  fitted  for  the  growth  indifferently  of  either  crop. 

5.  Meanwhile,  this  new  husbandW  demanded  a  more  constant 
and  careful  working  of  the  soil.  New  modes  required  new  in- 
struments ;  these  new  instruments  being  contrived  and  made  by 
men  familiar  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  mechanical  skill, 
to  accomplish  a  definite  end  at  the  least  cost  of  material,  and 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  physical  force,  brought  into  glaring 
prominence  the  defects  of  the  older  agricultural  machinerjr. 
Hence  the  heavy  wooden  gave  place  to  the  lighter  iron  ploughs 
— ^the  lumbering  four-horse  waggon  was  succeeded  by  the  quicKer 
two  or  one-horse  cart — and  graaually  the  grubber,  the  improved 
(Finlayson's  and  others)  harrow,  the  horse-hoe,  and  the  scari- 
fier, began  to  do  portions  of  the  work  of  the  plough,  and  thus  to 
admit  of  the  spring  seed  being  put  in  upon  clay  lands  at  an  ear- 
lierperiod  of  the  year.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tillage 
of  Essex,  Hertford,  and  Sufiblk,  are  aware  of  the  benefits  which, 
in  these  counties,  have  been  derived  from  sowing  barley  upon 
their  clay  lands  in  January  and  February,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, in  April  and  May. 

6.  These  lighter  implements  suggested  quicker  work.  The 
drill  and  the  horse-hoe  could  not  be  permitted  to  linger  in  the 
land,  like  the  old  Berkshire  plough,  nor  the  hind  to  drag  his 
slow  foot  behind  them  as  his  father  had  done  in  ploughing  his 
ancient  furrow.  Thus  horses  of  a  quicker  step  were  sought  for, 
and  improved  breeds,  like  the  Cleveland  coach-horse,  uniting  a 
quick  step  with  great  strength  and  endurance,  gradually  replaced, 
in  improving  districts,  the  old,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  races. 
'^  My  father,"  said  a  Staflbrdshire  farmer  to  us  once,  when  speak- 
ing of  this  subject — "  My  father  kept  fourteen  farm-horses,  and 
was  always  behind  with  his  work.  On  the  same  farm,  I  employ 
only  eight,  but  they  have  a  little  blood  in  them,  and  my  work 
is  never  behind." 

7.  We  have  said  that  the  alternate  husbandry  was  introduced 
wherever  the  land  was  considered  suitable  indifferently  for  either 
crop.  On  stiff  and  wet  lands,  which  abound  in  many  countries, 
it  was  found  that  the  turnip  could  not  be  grown  with  advantage ; 
upon  such  soils,  therefore,  the  alternate  nusbandry  could  only 
be  partially  introduced.    The  next  step  was  so  to  dry,  and  loosen, 
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and  mellow  these  soils,  as  to  fit  them  for  the  growth  of  green 
crops.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  thorough  draining,  by  which  the  excess  of  water  was  carried 
off,  and  the  air  was  permitted  to  enter  the  soil.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  such  a  system  of  draina^  does  loosen  the  stiffest 
soils,  and  many  practical  men  assert,  that  there  is  no  clay  so  stiff 
in  which  a  skilful  farmer  may  not  now  be  able  to  raise  a  profit- 
able crop  of  turnips. 

To  the  drain  succeeds  the  subsoil  plough.  There  are  few  soils 
upon  which  it  ought  not  to  be  callea  in  to  perfect  the  stirring  of 
the  land ;  there  are  as  few,  we  believe,  by  which  the  expense  of 
using  it  will  not  be  amply  repaid. 

To  this  stage  of  improvement  the  practical  agriculturists  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  generally  advanced.  Nearly 
all  now  concede  the  value  of  the  drain,  and  many  acknowledge 
the  efficacy  of  the  subsoU  plough.  They  have  obtained  admis- 
sion into  large  tracts  of  country,  and  they  are  struggUng  hard 
to  force  an  entrance  into  many  more.  In  a  former  article,  we 
showed  how  wide  a  field  lay  open  for  the  expenditure  of  capital 
in  the  general  drainage  of  the  country — how  profitable  sucn  an 
outlay  was  likely  to  be  to  the  individual  cultivator — ^and  how 
important  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  interesting  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  has  given  rise  to  the 
entire  series  of  improvements  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and 
the  culture  of  the  turnip  is  still  the  immediate  object,  for  the 
more  general  attainment  of  which  these  latest  improvements  are 
sought  to  be  introduced. 

All  the  improvements  above  adverted  to  are  connected  either 
with  the  improvement  of  the  live  stock,  or  of  the  machinery  and 
mechanical  operations  of  the  farm.  But  a  new  start  has  lately 
been  taken  by  the  art  of  culture  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  begin- 
ning to  vindicate  to  itself  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

The  practical  cultivator  does  not  readily  see  how  science  is  to 
lessen  his  labour  and  anxiety,  to  enlighten  his  path  or  to  increase 
his  profits.  The  uninstructed  proprietor  understands  as  little 
how  science  is  to  benefit  him,  while  the  public  at  large  are  by 
no  means  aware  how  much  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  extended  application  of  the  results 
of  scientific  research  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  What  is  the 
nature,  then,  of  this  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture  f  Of  what 
real  value  is  it  Ukely  to  prove  to  the  practical  man  I  Of  what 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large  I  These  questions  will  b^  in  some 
measure,  answered  by  the  following  sketch : — 

The  soil  is  the  first  care  of  the  husbandman.    This  he  tills, 
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and  labours^  and  weeds,  and  from  this  he  reaps  the  reward  of  his 
labours.  The  plants  are  his  reward;  the j jgrow  upon  the  soil; 
their  kind  and  quantify  are  regulated  by  it.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  growth  of  the  plant  are  therefore  intimately  connected. 

A£[ain,  the  plant  feeds  the  animal.  On  vegetable  food  ulti- 
matdiy  all  animal  life  appears  to  depend.  The  animal,  there* 
fore,  is  inseparable  from  the  plant.  The  soil  might  exist  with- 
out the  vegetable,  and  the  latter  might  live  and  die  though  there 
were  no  animals  to  feed  iipon  it ;  but  the  animal  is  the  creature, 
as  it  were,  and  the  consequence  of  both.  It  may  be  likened  to 
the  roof  of  a  structure,  of  which  the  plant  forms  the  walls  and 
the  soil  the  foundation.  The  dead  earth,  the  living  plant,  and 
the  moving  animal  are  thus  intimately  connected.  Man,  the 
highest  of  Uving  things,  not  onlv  treads  upon  the  dead  earth,  but 
grows  out  of  it,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  intervention 
of  vegetable  life.  How  truly  is  the  earth  our  mother,  and  we 
children  of  clay  1 

But  not  only  are  they  thus  mutually  dependent,  but  they 
actually  resemble  each  other  in  their  nature.  Take  up  a  particle 
of  soil,  and  bum  it  in  the  fire ;  its  colour  will  change,  and  it  will 
diminish  in  weight.  A  part  of  it  bums  away,  but  the  greater 
proportion  resists  the  action  of  the  fire  and  remains  behind.  Take 
a  plant  of  any  kind,  and  put  it  in  the  fire  ;  it  will  nearly  all  dis- 
s^pear,,  but  a  small  quantity  of  ash  will  remain,  which  the  fire 
does  not  affect.  Do  the  same  with  the  bone  or  flesh  of  an  ani« 
mal,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  It  will  bum  like  the 
plant,  but,  like  it,  will  leave  something  behind  which  defies  the 
action  of  the  fire.  Thus  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal  alike 
consist  of  two  kinds  of  matter :  one  which  bums  away,  or  is 
combustible — another,  which  does  not  burn  away,  or  is  incom- 
bustible. To  the  former,  chemists  give  the  name  of  organic — to 
the  latter,  that  of  inorganic  matter. 

In  the  soil,  however,  the  organic  matter  rarely  exceeds,  and  is 
usually  considerably  less  than  one-tenih  of  the  whole  weight;  while 
in  the  plant  and  the  animal  it  is  rarely  less,  and  is  usually  more, 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  While  there  is  a  general  resem- 
blance in  composition,  therefore,  there  is  also  an  important  special 
difference  between  the  soil,  and  the  plants  and  animals  that  live 
upon  it. 

But  let  us  study  the  soil  a  little  more  particularly.  Whence 
are  soils  derived  I  Of  what  do  they  essentially  consist  1  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  differences  which  prevail  amongst  them  ?  Upon 
what  do  their  different  agricultural  values  ana  capabilities  de- 
pend? 

The  visiter  to  Edinburgh  who  walks  along  Salisbury  Crags 
sees  a  long  sloping  bank  beneath  him,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
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the  cmmbling  rock,  which,  through  lapse  of  time,  hare  accumu- 
lated at  the  base  of  the  cUff,  andtormed  this  sloping  ixilus.  The 
air,  and  rain,  and  frost,  have  torn  down  the  solid  rock,  and 
sent  its  rolling  fragments  into  the  valley  below.    The  seeds  of 

Elapts  have  grown  up  among  the  loose  materials — ^their  roots 
ave  often  penetrated  into  the  very  substance  of  the  fragments, 
and  have  caused  them  to  crumble  still  further.  These  plants 
have  died,  as  well  as  the  insects  that  lived  upon  and  among  them, 
and  have  left  their  remains  intermingled  with  the  rocky  dust. 
Thusa  sofl  of  mingled  earthy  and  organized  matter  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  and  in  a  similar  way  the  sous  of  Arthur's  Seat,  of  the 
Queen's  Park,  of  the  Calton  Hill,  of  the  Pentland  range,  and  of 
the  Ochils  and  Lomonds  beyond  the  Forth,  have  all  been 
formed. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  all  soils.  The  solid  rocks  have 
furnished  their  inorganic  or  incombustible  part — the  remains  of 
aniTn3.1a  or  vegetables  have  frimished  the  organic  part  which  dis^ 
appears  or  bums  away  in  the  fire. 

But  rocks  differ  essentially  in  their  nature.  Some  consist  of 
granite,  like  the  heights  of  Dartmore,  or  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
or  the  Highlands  of  Aberdeenshire — others  of  trap  or  basalt,  like 
Arthur's  Seat  and  the  Giant's  Causeway — others  of  numerous 
beds  of  slate,  like  much  of  Cornwall,  North  Wales,  and  southern 
Scotland — and  others  again  of  limestone,  like  the  blue  rocks  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Pennine  chain,  or  the  yellow  Dolomites, 
which  stretch  from  Durham  to  Nottingham,  or  the  white  chalks 
which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and 
others  of  our  southern  counties. 

If  rocks  thus  differ  in  their  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  loose 
materials  which  are  formed  by  their  decay  must  differ  in  like 
manner — ^must  resemble,  that  is,  in  their  nature  and  composition, 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest  and  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived. Hence  the  natural  differences  which  are  observed  among 
soils  of  different  districts,  and  hence  also  the  striking  similarities 
by  which  soils  are  sometimes  found  to  be  characterized  over  very 
large  areas. 

From  the  crumbling  of  a  limestone  is  formed  a  calcareous 
soU;  from  the  fragments  of  a  sandstone  an  open  and  often  a 
hungry  sandy  soil ;  from  a  slate  rock  a  clay  more  or  less  cold, 
stiff,  and  impervious ;  from  a. trap  an  open  loam,  usually  reddish, 
rich,  and  fertile.  Thus,  a  geological  map  which  represents  by 
its  difierent  colours  the  areas  covered  by  rocks  of  different  kinds 
and  ages,  represents  also  the  general  nature,  capabilities,  and 
limits  of  the  several  soils  to  which  the  fragments  of  these  rocks 
have  given  rise.  And  this  is  the  basis  of  a  close,  a  very  interest- 
ing, and  a  practicaQy  useful  connexion  between  agriculture  and 
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geology,  which  we  cannot  now  dwell  upon,  but  which  our 
readers  will  find  illustrated  and  brought  out  in  the  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  present 
article. 

But  this  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  main  cause  of 
the  differences  in  agricultural  value  which  are  observed  among 
different  soils,  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  practical  man  in  his 
economical  operations.  The  rocks  differ,  and  the  soils  differ 
with  them.  3ut  in  what  respects  do  the  rocks  really  differ? 
What  chemical  diversities  prevail  among  the  worn  and  weathered 
firagments  which  form  our  soils  f  These  questions  have  been  an- 
swered by  the  chemical  analysis  of  numerous  soils  of  varied  qua- 
Uties,  ana  fix>m  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  analyses  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  distinct  though  still  imperfect  perception  we 
now  possess  of  the  differences  and  capabilities  of  soils,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  severally  to  be  improved. 

Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that  a  soil  which  is  so  naturally  fer- 
tile that  it  will  grow  a  long  succession  of  crops  without  any  addi- 
tion of  manure,  always  contains  in  its  inorganic  part  a  notable 
quantity  of  ten  or  eleven  different  chemical  substances.  These 
are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  iron,  manganese, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine.  Soils  which  require  no  ma- 
nure are  thus  constituted,  and  there  are  many  such  among  the 
virgin  soils  of  all  our  colonies.  From  whatever  quarter  oi  the 
world  such  soils  are  brought,  they  are  found  to  contain  all  these 
substances,  some  of  them  m  large,  others  in  small,  but  all  of  them 
in  sensible  quantity. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  soils  as  require  to  be  manured — 
which  will  not  naturally  grow  good  crops,  or  which  will  not 
grow  crops  at  all — such  sous  have  been  found  either  to  be  wholly 
devoid  oi  one  or  more  of  those  substances,  to  contain  them  in  too 
small  a  proportion,  or  to  have  some  of  them  present  in  too  great 
an  excess.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  chemical,  and  consequently 
the  main  cause  of  the  practical  differences  being  known,  the 
method  of  removing  these  differences  springs  up  ox  itself  almost 
without  an  effort  of  thought.  Make  the  soils  chemically  and 
physically  alike,  and  you  will  make  them  agriculturally  equal. 
Add  what  is  wanting  in  the  less  productive,  and  bring  it  into 
the  same  physical  condition,  and  you  will  make  it  equal  to  the 
more  productive.  Take  away  what  is  in  excess  in  the  one,  and 
ou  will  make  it  as  valuable  as  another  from  which  it  differs  only 
y  this  excess.  If  it  contain  too  great  an  abundance  of  saline 
matter — ^as  the  plains  of  Egypt,  of  India,  and  of  Attica,  in  many 
places  do — remove  this  saline  matter,  and  you  enable  the  elements 
of  fertility  which  the  soil  contains  at  once  to  manifest  themselves. 
Thus,  there  is  no  soil  so  hopelessly  barren— if  parching  drought 


i; 
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and  binding  frost  be  absent — on  which  the  traces  of  haman  skill 
and  industry  may  not  be  successfully  and  profitably  left. 

On  these  principles,  though  unknown  to  him,  the  successful 
farmer  has  always  acted.  If  a  soil,  which  when  left  unaided^ 
gave  no  remunerating  return  to  the  cultivator,  yet  gave  him 
when  regularly  manured  an  abundant  harvest,  it  was  because 
the  manure  added  to  the  soil  those  things  in  which  it  was  defi- 
cient, and  brought  it  up  for  the  time  to  something  Uke  the  com<^ 
position  of  more  naturallv  favoured  spots.  Or  iithe  addition  of 
one  substance  only  to  nis  land — of  gypsum,  of  wood^-ash,  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  of  burned  bones — was  often  efiectual  without 
other  manure,  in  causing  good  crops  to  grow  where  they  had 
refused  to  grow  before,  it  was  because  the  absence  or  deficiency 
of  one  only  of  the  ten  ingredients  of  a  fertile  soil  was  sufiident 
to  render  his  fields  unproductive. 

But  further,  soils  change  in  character  by  continued  cropping. 
The  most  naturally  fertile  decline  gradually  in  value  ana  pro- 
ductiveness. They  sink  slowly  down  into  the  class  of  soils  which 
yield  abundant  crops  only  when  they  are  regularly  and  abun- 
dantly manured.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  I  Did  the  soil 
gradually  lose  some  of  its  constituents?  Did  the  manure  con- 
stantly restore  them  ?  If  so,  which  of  its  constituents  had  the 
soil  lost  during  this  degenerating  process  I  What  had  carried 
them  off  I  Where  had  they  gone  to  I  Could  they  be  recovered  f 
How,  and  in  what  form  did  the  manure  restore  them  ? 

Again,  why  were  all  these  constituents  necessary  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  a  soil?  It  had  been  discovered  by  analysis^  that  the 
most  fertile  soils  always  did  contain  all  these  substances.  But 
must  it  of  necessity  contain  them  all  ?  IP  so,  why  were  they  ne- 
cessary— ^what  purpose  did  they  serve  ? 

All  these  questions,  and  many  more  of  a  kindred  character, 
were  answered  by  a  careful  study  of  the  plants  themselves,  which 

E'ow  naturally,  or  which  are  raised  by  art  on  our  various  soils, 
et  us  turn  our  attention,  then,  to  the  plant. 

All  vegetable  substances,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consist  of 
a  combustible  and  an  incombustible  part.  This  incombustible 
part — the  ash  they  leave  behind  when  they  are  burned — ^forms, 
in  general,  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  weight.  A  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  leave  when  burned  something  less  than  two 
pounds  of  ash,  the  same  weight  of  dry  wood  often  leaves  less 
than  half  a  pound,  while  straw  and  hay  leave  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  from  every  hundred.  Thus  the  proportion  of  ash  varies 
from  half  a  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dried 
plant. 

Is  this  small  quantity  of  incombustible  matter  really  necessaiy 
to  the  plant,  and  essential  to  its  growth?     If  100 lbs.  of  dry 
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oak  wood  leave  only  six  ounces  of  ash  when  burned,  can  these 
few  ounces  really  be  of  essential  moment  to  the  existence  and 
health  of  the  tree?  The  analysis  of  the  plant  answers  that  this 
ash  is  iiever  absent,  and  is  therefore,  without  doubt,  in  some  way 
necessary  to  the  growing  crop.  How  it  is  necessary,  and  why — 
with  a  view  to  what  important  natural  end — was  deduced  from 
a  beautiful  train  of  research,  subsequently  entered  upon,  and  to 
which  we  shall  by  and  bye  advert. 

But  whence  do  plants  derive  this  inorganic  matter  th^  al- 
ways contain?  It  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soil.  Other 
portions  of  their  nourishment — ^much  of  that,  for  example,  which 
forms  their  organic  part — ^plants  draw  from  the  air,  but  that 
which  produces  their  inorganic  part  is  derived  wholly  from  the 
soil.  This  fact  is  connected  with  a  ftirther  series  of  experi- 
mental results,  by  which  light  has  been  thrown  upon  agricultural 
practice  and  experience.  Some  plants,  as  we  have  said,  leave 
more  ash  than  others,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  same  plant  it  is 
more  abundant  than  in  other  parts.  A  ton  of  leaves,  for  exam- 
ple, often  contains  ten  times  as  much  as  a  ton  of  the  wood  of  the 
same  tree,  and  a  ton  of  straw  contains  five  or  six  times  as  much 
as  a  ton  of  grain.     But  if  it  be  wholly  taken  from  the  soil,  that 

Elant,  or  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  most,  must  ex- 
aust  the  soil  the  most.  Thus,  one  clear  reason  appeared  for 
what  had  been  so  long  observed  by  practical  men.  Crops  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  because  they  actually  took  up  and  carried  off  a 
portion  of  its  inorgknic  substance — and  one  crop  exhausted  the 
soil  more  than  another,  because  it  robbed  it  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  these  inorganic  substances. 

Of  what  kinds  of  matter  did  this  ash  consist?  It  was  taken 
up  from  the  soil,  but  was  it  taken  up  indiscriminately  and  at 
random  from  the  whole  soil  ?  Or  were  certain  substances  se- 
lected by  the  roots,  and  sucked  up  out  of  the  soil  in  preference 
to  others?  These  questions  suggested  two  inquiries  to  the  ana^ 
lytical  chemist.  First,  what  is  tne  general  composition  of  the 
ash  ?  and  second,  what  special  differences  exist  among  the  ashes 
of  different  plants,  and  of  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  ? 

1st.  The  nature  of  the  ash.  When  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
chemical  analysis,  the  ash  of  the  plant,  like  the  incombustible 
part  of  the  soil,  was  found  to  contain  nine  or  ten  different  sub- 
stances. These  were  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  iron, 
manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine — ^the  same  exactly 
as  are  present  in  the  inorganic  part  of  the  soil.  They  are  to  be 
detected  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the  ash  of  all  our  culti- 
vated crops,  and  they  are  wholly  derived  from  the  soil.  Here 
at  once  a  bright  light  casts  itself  back  upon  the  constitution  of 
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the  soil  itself.  All  fertile  soils — so  careful  analysis  had  said— - 
did  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  all  these  substances ;  but  the 
reason  did  not  appear.  This  reason  now  breaks  in  upon  us  of 
itself.  The  plants  contain  all  these  things ;  they  form  a  part — ^a 
necessary  part^  as  we  shall  afterwards  see — of  its  substance ;  and 
as  it  can  get  them  only  from  the  soil,  it  is  clear  that  the  soil 
must  contain  them,  if  the  plant  is  to  grow  in  a  healthy  manner 
upon  it. 

But  there  is  a  special  difference  between  the  soil  and  the  ash 
of  the  plant,  whicn  it  is  interesting  to  notice.  Amon^  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  alumina — the  substance  which  gives  their 
stiffness  and  tenacity  to  clays — ^holds  a  prominent  place.  In 
the  plant  it  is  rarely  found,  and  always  in  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity. The  presence  of  this  substance,  therefore,  is  a  character 
by  which  the  soil  is  distinguished  from  the  ash  of  the  plant.  Its 
fiinctions  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  plants  are  very  important, 
but  these  frmctions  are  chiefly  performed  in  the  soil  itself. 

2d.  Special  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  ash.  But  though 
eveiy  plant  we  cultivate,  taken  as  a  whole,  leaves  an  ash,  in  which 
all  the  above  substances  are  to  be  found,  yet  that  which  is  left 
by  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  them  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions. 

We  nave  already  seen  that  the  absolute  quantities  of  ash  left 
by  the  leaves  and  the  stem,  by  the  straw  and  the  grain,  are  very 
different,  but  the  nature  of  the  ash  left  by  these  different  parts 
also  varies.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  same  sam- 
ple of  Hopeton  oat  gave  from  its  several  parts  an  ash  which  in 
100  lbs.  contained  respectively  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline 
matter,  the  following  very  different  proportions  : —    . 

Potash  and  Soda.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Grain,  .  .  31.15  .  .  2.54 

Straw,  .  .  18.24  .  .  23.00 

Leaf,  .  .  15.68  .  *     .  15.23 

Chaff,  .  .  4.36  .  ,  6.51 

And  not  only  are  the  proportions  of  the  several  substances 
unlike,  but  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant  some  of  them  are  almost 
entirely  absent.  Thus,  the  grain  and  the  straw  of  wheat  leave 
an  ash  which  contains  of  phosphoric  acid*  and  silica  respec- 
tively,— 


*  Phosphoric  acid  is  produced  when  phosphorus  is  humed  in  the  air.  The  white 
fumes  given  off  by  a  lucifer  match,  when  it  first  kiudlea,  consist  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  acid  exists  largely  in  bones. 
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Phosphoric  Acid.  I^ca. 

Grain,         .         50  per  cent.  None. 

Straw,        .        1  to  3    „  30  to  60  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  large  proportion  characterizes 
the  grain,  while  that  of  silica  in  large  proportion  characterizes 
the  straw. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  bj  the  examination  of  the  ash  of 
different  plants.  Some  contain  more  lime  and  magnesia,  others 
more  potajsh  and  soda,  others  more  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or 
chlorine ;  and  thus  the  general  law  appears  to  hold,  tnat  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  one  idnd  of  crop  will  usually 
take  up  from  the  soil  more  of  one  kind  of  inorganic  matter, 
another  crop  more  of  another  kind. 

In  its  relations  to  practical  agriculture,  this  result  of  experiment 
involves  two  distinct  conclusions. 

1.  As  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  require  different  pro- 
portions of  these  morganic  substances,  they  must,  at  different 
seasons  of  their  growth,  draw  these  substances  in  different  pro- 
portions from  the  soil — more  of  one  thing  at  one  time,  more  of 
another  thing  at  another.     They  may  flourish,  therefore,  on  a 

fVen  soil,  at  one  period  of  their  growth,  and  not  at  another, 
hat  soil  which  clothes  the  tree  with  luxuriant  verdure,  may  yet 
not  be  able  to  ripen  its  fruit — that  which  causes  the  straw  to  rush 
up  to  early  maturity  may  refuse  to  fill  the  ear. 

2.  As  different  plants  also  draw  from  the  soil  the  same  sub- 
stances in  unlike  proportions,  they  will  grow  with  unlike  vigour 
IQ  different  soils.  Hence  that  which  bears  a  profitable  crop  of 
one  kind,  is  often  unable  to  yield  a  good  return  of  another — Whence 
also  the  varied  flowers  and  herbage  which  diversify  the  surface 
of  all  our  fields. 

The  beautiftd  principle  involved  in  these  conclusions,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  so  many  interesting  applications — explains  so  many 
practical  points  long  Jmown^  thougn  little  understood — ^and  is  so 
rich  in  suggestions  ror  the  ftiture  improvement  of  every  branch  of 
husbandly,  that  we  maybe  permitted  to  pause  a  little  here  with 
the  view  of  presenting  to  our  readers  one  or  two  of  the  more  in- 
telligible of  the  illustrations  which  start  up  in  crowds  before  us. 

Tjuus,  in  regard  to  exhaustion — the  nature  of  which  we  have 
already,  in  some  measure,  learned  to  understand — this  principle 
showed  that  it  might  be  of  two  kinds,  produced  in  different  ways, 
and  demanding  each  its  peculiar  mode  of  cure  at  the  hands  of  the 
economical  farmer.  It  might  be  a  general  exhaustion,  by  which, 
through  long  cropping  oi  various  kinds,  the  soil  had  become 
generally  poor  in  all  those  varieties  of  inorganic  food  which  plants 
require.     Or  it  might  be  a  special  exhaustion  of  some  one  or  two 
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substances  only,  cansed  by  the  long  continaed  and  successive 
growth  of  crops  of  the  same  kind  of  plant. 

A  fiuniliar  example  will  show  how  these  different  forms  of 
exhaustion — ^both  alike  fatal  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil — ^may  be 
severally  produced.  The  grain,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  much 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  straw  much  silica.  Together  they  carry 
off  largely  from  the  soil  all  those  substances  for  which  the  plant 
is  dependent  upon  the  soil.  Carry  away  both  straw  and  grain 
to  market,  ana  you  year  by  year  remove  from  the  soil  those 
things  which  feed  both  ear  and  straw — ^you  will  therefore  gra- 
dually produce  a  general  exhaustion.  But  return  the  straw  to 
the  soil  again,  in  the  form  of  manure,  and  you  deprive  it  of  those 
things  only  which  are  especially  necessary  to,  and  are  present  in, 
the  grain  you  sell.  Continue  this,  however,  for  a  series  of  years — 
as  has  been  too  much  done  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe — 
and  you  will  ultimately  so  rob  the  soil  of  those  phosphates*  which 
abound  in  the  grain,  that  your  fields  will  cease  to  yield  you  a 
reraimerating  crop. 

The  cause  being  known,  the  remedy  is  apparent.  When  the 
land  is  generally  exhausted,  a  manure  must  Tbe  added  which  shall 
contain,  and  therefore  convey  to  it,  an  adequate  supply  of  all  the 
things  which  all  our  crops  and  all  their  parts  conjointly,  carry 
off.  When  it  is  specially  exhausted,  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
of  these  substances  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  not  necessary  now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  to  add  ton  after 
ton  of  farm-yard  manure,  which  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
all  that  the  plant  requires,  but  does  not  specially  abound,  in  the 
phosphates  or  other  substances,  which  the  soil  may  happen  especi- 
ally to  be  in  want  of.  To  add  enough  of  these  last,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  on  farm-yard  manure  in  very  large  quantity,  and  at  a 
great  cost,  and  after  all  the  farmer  may  wonder  that  he  has  only 
imperfectly  succeeded  in  restoring  his  worn-out  fields.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  the  ash,  shows  us  that  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  things  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  that  the  addition  of  these  things  may  often  be  made 
at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost.  What  the  things  are  which 
any  given  soil  especially  requires,  is  to  be  determined  by  a  joint 
consideration  of  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  land  has  pre- 
viously been  subjected,  and  of  its  actual  composition,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  rigorous  chemical  analysis. 

This  principle  throws  fiirther  light  also  upon  the  rotation  of 
crops.  It  is  tetter  to  prevent  the  special  exhaustion  we  have 
been  speaking  of  than  to  cure  it.     It  is  often  difficult  to  discover 


•  Phosphoric  acid  unites  with  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  and  forms  PhosyhaUs. 
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what  the  land  really  requires,  and,  therefore,  to  cure  the  evil 
when  it  exists.  The  only  method  of  preventing  it  with  which 
we  are  yet  acquainted,  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  skilAil  rotation 
or  alternation  of  unlike  crops. 

In  adopting  such  a  rotation,  we  only  copy  from  nature.  In 
the  wide  forest,  many  generations  of  broad-leaved  trees  live  and 
die,  and  succeed  each  other ;  but  the  time  comes  at  last  when  a 
general  pestilence  seems  to  assail  them  all — their  tops  droop  and 
wither,  their  branches  fall  off,  their  trunks  rot.  Ihey  die  out, 
and  a  narrow-leaved  race  succeeds  them.  This  race  a^n  has 
its  life,  of  centuries  perhaps ;  but  death  seizes  it  too,  and  the  ex- 
panded leaf  of  the  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  oak  again  cheer  the 
we — splaying  with  the  passing  zephyrs  and  glittering  in  the  sim. 
So  in  the  broad  meadow,  the  old  pasture  changes,  and  new  races 
of  humble  grasses  succeed  each  otJier  as  the  fields  increase  in  age. 
The  alternation  of  crops,  therefore,  asserts  to  itself  something  of 
the  dignity  of  a  natural  law,  and  man  is  evidently  in  the  right 
course  when  he  imitates  nature  in  a  procedure  like  this. 

But  upon  what  do  its  good  effects  aependl  Why  do  the  broad 
leaves  alternate  with  the  narrow  in  the  ancient  forest?  Why  do 
the  grasses  change  in  the  old  meadow?  Why  does  the  farmer 
obtain  a  larger  produce,  and  for  a  greater  nimiber  of  years,  by 
growing  unlike  crops  alternately,  than  by  continuing  year  after 
year  to  grow  the  same  ? 

The  reason  is  not  merely  that  one  crop  carries  off  more,  and  an- 
other crop  less,  of  all  those  things  which  all  our  crops  derive  from 
the  soil,  but  that  one  crop  carnes  off  more  of  one  thing,  another 
crop  more  of  another.  The  grain  carries  off  phosphorus,  the 
straw  silica,  the  bulb  alkaline  matter.  After,  perhaps,  fifteen  or 
twenty  successive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  the  surface  soil  through 
which  the  roots  are  spread  becomes  so  poor  in  those  substances 
which  the  crop  specially  requires,  that  the  plant  cannot  obtain 
from  it  a  sufficient  supply  to  nourish  and  bring  to  maturity  the 
ftill-grown  plant,  withm  the  time  allotted  to  it  m  our  climate  for 
its  natural  growth.  The  roots  do  their  best ;  they  collect  as  dili- 
gently as  they  can,  but  winter  comes  on,  and  the  growth  ends  be- 
fore uie  plant  is  ftiUy  matured.  In  the  case  of  com,  the  first  effect 
of  a  scarcity,  say  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  make  the  ear  smaller 
and  the  number  of  grains  less ;  the  next  to  continue  the  growth 
into  the  winter,  and  only  when  a  very  fine  season  occurs  to  ripen 
the  ear  at  all. 

But  suppose  we  alternate  the  com  crop,  which  in  its  grain 
carries  off  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  hay  crop  which  requires  much 
»lica,  or  a  root  crop  to  which  much  alkaline  matter  is  necessary — 
then  the  one  crop  would  live  upon  and  cemove  what  the  other 
had  left  in  greater  abundance.     Instead  of  robbing  the  soil  every 
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year  of  the  «ux>e  substances,  we  should  be  exhausting  it  iBore 
equably  of  all^  and  we  should  be  able,  for  double  the  time  at  least, 
to  crop  it  without  the  risk  of  its  ceasing  entirely  to  give  us  a  pro- 
fitable return.  We  should  gradually  work  up  also  every  avail- 
able substance  in  the  soil,  wnether  such  as  are  naturally  present 
in  it,  or  such  as  we  have  ourselves  added  in  the  form  of  manure. 

What  is  true  of  the  simple  alternation  of  a  corn  with  a  green 
crop,  is  more  true  still  of  a  longer  and  more  complicated  rota^ 
tion.  The  greater  the  variety  ot  crops  we  grow,  and  the  longer 
the  interval  oetween  the  successive  crops  ot  the  same  kind,  the 
more  perfectly  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  an  obe- 
dience to  the  suggestions  of  this  principle  is  fitted  to  confer 
upon  us.  No  rotation,  it  is  true,  however  skilfiil,  will  alone  pre- 
vent the  land  from  becoming  ultimately  exhausted.  Nothing  but 
regular  and  generous  manuring  will  do  this,  unless  there  be,  in 
springs  from  oeneath,  or  in  the  decayinff  fragments  of  rock  mixed 
with  the  soil,  or  in  substances  broiight  down  from  higher  grounds, 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  rains  that  tall  upon  the  land,  some  peren- 
nial source  of  those  substances  which  the  crops  always  carry  off 
from  the  soiI«  But  in  a  skilful  rotation  there  is  this  virtue,  that 
land  which  is  subjected  to  it  cannot  be  ruined  in  so  short  a  time. 
If  one  tenant  use  it  ill,  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  another  be- 
fore the  ruin  is  so  far  irremediable,  that  the  farmer  who  has  a 
rent  to  pay  cannot  reclaim  it  with  a  prospect  of  immediate  profit 
to  himself. 

But  let  us  apply  our  principle  next  to  the  illustration  of  a  well- 
known  |H*actical  fact. 

The  addition  df  lime  to  the  land  has  in  nearly  all  well  cultivated 
countries  extensively  prevailed  at  every  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory. In  Europe  its  use  has  been  universal,  and  everywhere  the 
same  observation  has  been  commonly  made,  and  has  become  a 
proverb  in  almost  every  language.  "  Lime,"  the  proverb  says, 
*'  enriches  the  fathers,  and  impoverishes  the  sons.'*  Laid  on  in 
repeated  doses,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  the  luxuriant  crops  it 
raises  at  first  gradually  fall  of^  till  at  length  even  with  the  stimu- 
lusy  as  it  is  called,  of  larger  doses,  the  land  refuses  to  be  excited. 

A  like  result  has  been  observed  of  late  years  from  the  applica- 
tion of  gypsum,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  common  salt,  or  of  saltpetre. 
Their  good  effects  were  apparent  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
but  they  gradually  ceased  to  act,  and  the  land  was  afterwards  be- 
lieved to  be  even  weaker  and  less  productive  than  before. 

How  are  these  results  to  be  explained  ?  Can  this  apparent  ex- 
haustion be  prevented?  Can  it  easily  be  remedied?  Is  it  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  use  of  lime,  and  of  the  other  sub- 
stances we  have  mentioned  ?  Is  the  manure  or  the  former  to 
blame  for  the  result  ? 
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The  plant  carries  away  from  the  soil  saj  ten  substances.  The 
soil  is  deficient  in  one  of  these,  and  the  plant  cannot  grow.  That 
one  is  lime  or  soda.  You  add  it  to  the  land,  and  your  crops  spring 
up  luxuriantly.  Rejoiced  at  this  result,  you  add  more  hme,  and 
your  crops  still  grow  well — ^for  it  requires  the  addition  of  three 
or  four  hundred  bushels  to  an  imperial  acre  to  add  one  per  cent, 
of  lime  to  a  soil  which  is^twelve  inches  in  depth.  But  after  many 
crops  the  Hme  at  length  ceases  to  benefit  the  land,  the  crops  are 
even  smaller  than  they  were  before  lime  was  first  added,  and  the 
farmer  is  at  a  dead  stand. 

Now  what  has  he  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  He  has  been  add- 
ing one  thing  only  in  his  h'me — ^he  has  been  carrying  oSteninhia 
crops.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the 
land  should  become  poor  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  nine  ?  The 
iron-smelter  throws  into  his  furnace  his  ore  and  his  coal,  but  he 
gets  no  metal  until  he  puts  in  lime  also.  He  adds  a  dose  of  lime, 
and  he  draws  ofi^  a  runnmg  of  metal.  He  adds  more  lime,  and  he 
procures  perhaps  more  iron.  But  he  very  soon  finds  that  lime 
does  no  further  good ;  he  has  melted  out  all  the  iron ;  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  furnace ;  the  stimulus  of  lime  has  no  effect.  He  must 
add  ore  and  coal  again,  and  again  he  will  obtain  his  periodical 
flows  of  metal. 

So  it  is  with  the  soil.  The  farmer  who  hopes  by  the  continual 
addition  of  one  thing,  to  make  his  land  produce  continual  good 
crops,  hopes  and  acts  against  reason.  It  is  his  fault  that  the  land 
has  become  exhausted,  and  the  cure  is  in  his  own  hands.  Lime, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  "  impoverish  the  son."  But  any 
treatment  wiU  ultimately  medke  the  land  poorer  which  does  not 
return  to  the  soil  all  the  things  which  the  crops  have  carried  ofi^, 
and  at  least  in  equal  proportion. 

"  But  the  land  recovers  from  its  exhaustion  without  any  addi- 
tion," says  the  farmer,  *'  if  I  only  leave  it  to  itself  for  a  siflicient 
length  of  time."  So  it  does,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Deity  is  ftdl  of  bounty  to  careless  and  ignorant  and  inconsiderate 
man,  and  makes  all  nature  work  to  do  him  good,  and  to  repair  his 
oftien  wilftil  waste.  The  rains  brought  by  flie  sear-winds,  shower 
down  upon  some  spots  an  abundant  supply  of  certain  of  those 
things  which  the  crops  carry  oflP — it  may  be  the  very  things  in 
which  the  soil  is  dencient.  Others,  again,  are  replenished  by 
springs  from  beneath,  or  by  the  crumbKng  of  the  rocty  fragments 
which  are  mingled  with  their  surface-soil,  while  on  many  spots 
the  grasses  and  other  herbage  which  spring  up  send  down  tneir 
hidden  roots  to  the  depths  of  the  under  soil,  and  slowly  and  gra- 
dually bring  up  and  enrich  the  surface  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
those  substances  of  which  the  numerous  crops  had  robbed  it.  In 
all  this  we  see  infinite  cause  to  revere  the  bounty  and  goodness 
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removed  and  replaced.  And  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  with  onr  wnole 
body.  The  arms  and  limbs  that  sustained  ns  in  onr  schoolboy 
struggles,  are  long  since  consigned  to  the  dnst,  hare,  perhaps, 
livedover  again  more  than  once  in  plant,  or  flower,  or  animal. 
In  fix>m  three  to  five  years,  the  entire  body  is  taken  ont  and 
built  in  again  with  new  materials.  A  continued  activity  pre- 
vails among  the  living  agencies  to  which  this  hidden  work  is 
committed.  Evwy  day  a  small  part  is  carried  aws^,  just  as  if  a 
single  brick  were  every  day  taken  out  of  an  old  wall,  or  a  single 
wheel  out  of  a  watch,  and  its  place  supplied  by  another. 

Into  the  purpose  for  which  this  change  takes  place,  we  do  not 
at  present  enter;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  fact  is  certain.  The 
boay  therefore  requires  constant  supplies,  at  every  period  of  its 
life,  of  all  those  things  of  which  its  several  parts  are  built  up. 
A  portion  is  removed  every  day  fi^m  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  old  animal,  and  is  rejected  in  its  dung.  Its  food,  therefore, 
must  be  able  to  supply  the  materials  out  of  which  a  new  portion 
of  bone  or  muscle  may  be  formed. 

How  interesting — iow  lofty,  are  the  reflections  which  this 
fiict  awakens  in  connexion  with  our  frail  being,  and  witix  our 
tenure  of  this  mortal  life !  "  We  die  daily,*'  receives  here  a  new 
sense.  Day  by  day  we  lay  down  in  the  dust  a  new  portion  of 
our  earthly  substance.  Day  by  day  we  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  former  bodies,  to  build  up  anew  our  wasting  frames.  How 
are  we  thus  daily  reminded  of  our  true  origin, — "  He  formed 
vnan  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;"  of  our  true  nature, — ^  Dust 
thou  art  j*^  and  of  our  speedy  fate, — "  To  dust  shalt  thou  return." 
Our  connexion  with  the  dead  earth  is  never  for  a  moment 
loosened.  We  draw  upon  it  for  our  hourly  food.  In  the  midst 
of  our  most  vigorous  life,  we  are  connected  with  it  by  a  chain 
which  cannot  ror  a  moment  be  breken. 

It  cannot  be  broken,  that  is,  without  certain  death.  Pot 
what  follows  if  we  merely  attempt  to  loosen  the  natural  bond 
between  the  soil  and  the  animal  ?  The  herbage  which  the  cow 
eats  draws  phosphates  from  the  soil.  Suppose  the  soil  to  be 
deficient  in  these  substances,  then  plants  will  grow  upon  it,  which 
require  Uttle  of  them,  and  which  will  therefore  contam  little.  If 
the  cow  be  turned  in  upon  these,  she  might  possibly,  by  hard  la- 
bour, extract  frem  them  enough  of  every  thing  she  requires  to  keep 
her  alive ;  but  she  has  her  calf  to  sustain  also.  She  continues  to 
form  milk,  therefore,  to  feed  and  nourish  her  calf;  and,  if  neces- 
aaiT>  she  will  even  draw  a  daily  portion  from  the  substance  of 
her  own  bones,  to  minister  to  the  growing  bones  of  her  young. 
But  this  interesting  prevision  is  oiuy  temporary.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation in  the  economy  of  the  cow,  suited  to  anv  sudden  emef- 
geney  by  which  the  health  of  the  suckling  7  Tigered. 
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mat?  To  the  instructed  ear,  the  plant  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
voice.  "  I  need  not  grow  here.  I  should  be  of  no  use  if  i  did.  I 
should  only  cheat  the  senses  of  the  unsatisfied  animal,  exhibiting 
the  semblance  without  possessing  the  substance  of  its  natural  food. 
The  soil,  therefore,  must  contain  all  the  substances  we  have 
named,  because  the  plant  refuses  to  grow  without  them;  the 

f>lant  must  contain  them  all,  because  the  animal  could  not  live  un- 
ess  they  were  present  in  its  vegetable  food.  How  much  stronger 
at  every  step  becomes  the  lijceness  between  the  soil,  the  plant, 
and  animal — ^how  much  closer  their  connexion — ^how  much  more 
indisscJuble  the  union  that  binds  them  together  I 

When  dry  bone  is  burned,  the  ash  that  remains  behind  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  those 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
oe  so  abundantly  present  in  the  ash  of  diiferent  varieties  of 
grain.  This  bone-earth,  as  it  is  called,  must  exist  in  the  soil.  The 
plant  draws  it  from  the  earth  by  its  roots.  The  cow  eats  it  in 
the  herbage  she  crops  from  the  fields,  and  parts  with  it  again  in 
the  milk  she  produces  to  feed  her  young.  The  calf  sucks  the 
milk,  and  works  up  the  phosphates  it  contains  into  the  form  of 
living  bone,  adding  daily  to  their  size  and  weight.  Without  bone, 
our  present  races  could  not  exist.  It  forms  the  skeleton  to  which 
the  soft  parts  are  attached,  and  by  which  they  are  supported ;  but 
the  life  of  the  animal  being  at  an  end,  the  function  of  the  bone 
as  a  living  thing  is  discharged.  It  falls  to  the  earth,  and  new 
plants  take  up  its  phosphates  again,  to  send  them  forward  on  a 
new  mission  mto  the  stomachs  of  other  living  and  growing  ani- 
mals.    How  beautiful  is  all  this  I 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  why  the  food  we  eat,  the  bread 
and  the  flesh-meat  alike,  should  necessarily  contain,  at  every  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  a  certain  supply  of  these  phosphates.  We  can 
readily  understand  the  necessity  for  their  presence  in  the  milk 
and  other  natural  food  oi  young  animals,  which  are  daily  adding 
•to  the  size  and  strength  of  their  bones,  but  why  need  ihey  be 
eaten  by  animals  which  are  full-grown — ^in  which  the  bones  nave 
already  attained  their  full  size  and  weight?  The  explanation  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  an  interesting  law  of  animal  existence. 

The  bodies  of  animals  are  continually  undergoing  a  series  of 
invisible  changes  of  substance,  of  which  they  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious. We  look  at  our  hand  to  day,  as  we  write,  and  we  fancy 
it  is  the  same  in  substance  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  last  year- — as 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  form  of  each  finger,  of  each  nail,  is 
the  same:  Scars  made  in  our  infancy  are  still  there.  Nothmg 
is  altered  or* obliterated;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  same  hand.  It 
has  been  renewed  over  and  over  again  since  the  davs  of  our 
youth.     The  skiti,  and  flesh,  and  bone,  have  been  frequently 
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removed  and  replaced.  And  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  with  our  whole 
body.  The  arms  and  limbs  that  sustained  us  in  our  schoolboy 
struggles,  are  long  since  consigned  to  the  dust,  hare,  perhaps, 
livedover  again  more  than  once  in  plant,  or  flower,  or  animal. 
In  from  three  to  five  years,  the  entire  bodjr  is  taken  out  and 
built  in  again  with  new  materials.  A  continued  activity  pre- 
vails among  the  living  agencies  to  which  this  hidden  work  is 
committed.  Every  day  a  small  part  is  carried  away,  just  as  if  a 
single  brick  were  every  day  taken  out  of  an  old  wall,  or  a  single 
wheel  out  of  a  watch,  and  its  place  supplied  by  another. 

Into  the  purpose  for  which  this  change  takes  place,  we  do  not 
at  present  enter ;  it  is  sufficient  that  tlie  fact  is  certain.  The 
body  therefore  requires  constant  supplies,  at  every  period  of  its 
life,  of  all  those  things  of  which  its  several  parts  are  built  up. 
A  portion  is  removed  every  day  from  the  bones  *aud  muscles  of 
the  old  animal,  and  is  rejected  in  its  dung.  Its  food,  therefore, 
must  be  able  to  supply  the  materials  out  of  which  a  new  portion 
of  bone  or  muscle  may  be  formed. 

How  interesting — -how  lofty,  are  the  reflections  which  this 
feet  awakens  in  connexion  with  our  frail  being,  and  with  our 
tenure  of  this  mortal  life !  "  We  die  daily,*'  receives  here  a  new 
sense.  Day  by  day  we  lay  down  in  the  dust  a  new  portion  of 
our  earthly  substance.  Day  by  day  we  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  foiiner  bodies,  to  build  up  anew  our  wasting  ftames.  How 
are  we  thus  daily  reminded  of  our  true  origin, — "  He  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;"  of  our  true  nature, — ^  Dust 
thou  art  ;'^  and  of  our  speedy  fate, — "  To  dust  shalt  thou  return." 
Our  connexion  with  the  dead  earth  is  never  for  a  moment 
loosened.  We  draw  upon  it  for  our  hourly  food.  In  the  midst 
of  our  most  vigorous  life,  we  are  connected  with  it  by  a  chaiin 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  broken. 

It  cannot  be  broken,  that  is,  without  certain  death.  For 
what  follows  if  we  merely  attempt  to  loosen  the  natural  bond 
between  the  soil  and  the  animal  ?  The  herbage  which  the  cow 
eats  draws  phosphates  from  the  soil.  Suppose  the  soil  to  be 
deficient  in  these  substances,  then  plants  will  grow  upon  it,  which 
require  little  of  them,  and  which  will  therefore  contain  little.  If 
the  cow  be  turned  in  upon  these,  she  might  possibly,  by  hard  la- 
bour, extract  from  them  enough  of  every  thing  she  requires  to  keep 
her  alive ;  but  she  has  her  calf  to  sustain  also.  She  continues  to 
form  milk,  therefore,  to  feed  and  nourish  her  calf;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, she  will  even  draw  a  daily  portion  from  the  substance  of 
her  own  bones,  to  minister  to  the  growing  bones  of  hfer  young. 
But  this  interesting  provision  is  only  temporary.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation in  the  economy  of  the  cow,  suited  to  any  sudden  emer- 
gency by  which  the  health  of  the  suckling  might  be  endangered. 
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liet  the  deficiency  of  bone-^arth,  therefore,  in  the  food  continue, 
and  mother  and  young  will  become  weak  together — ^both  will 
lessen  in  weight  and  strength — they  will  droop  and  die.  They 
cannot  be  long  independent  of  XhQ  quality  of  the  dead  earth  on 
which  they  tread. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  out  of  a  beautifiil  principle  like  this, 
when   once  established,    numerous   practical   applications   and 

.explanations  of  known  facts  should  naturally  now.    It  is  self 

.  ievident,  th$.t  whatever  is  found  in  the  ash  of  the  healthy  animal 
body,  must  exist  in  the  soil  upon  which  animals  are  to  find  the 
means  of  living.  If  any  of  these  are  naturally  absent  or  defi- 
cient in  it,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  them, 
4md  that  the  soil  will  reward  us  for  the  gift.  Has  our  husbandry 
been  of  a  kind  to  exhaust  it  of  some  of  these  things  ? — then  these 

•  must  be  first  restored,  before  it  will  again  carry  the  same  amount 
of  stock,  or  feed  as  many  men. 

. .  Has  the  land,  for  instance,  been  long  cropped  with  corn,  the 
addition  of  bones  which  contain  the  phosphates  may  give  com 
crops  again  where  they  had  ceased  to  grow,  or  may  cause  them  to 
ripen  where  previously  the  climate  was  considered  unpropitious. 
Hqw  often  are  the  laws  of  nature  blamed  for  what  is  due  only 
to  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  cultivator  ! 

Or  has  the  land  been  long  submitted  to  dairy  husbandry,  and 
does  it  now  produce  a  poor  herbage  ? — do  the  cows  give  little  milk, 
and  are  the  calves  stunted  ? — then  it  is  probable,  that  the  land 

♦has  become  poor  in  the  materials  of  bones.  A  single  milk  cow 
removes  from  the  soil  every  year  in  its  milk  and  annual  calf, 

.  what  is  equivalent  to  fifty  pounds  of  bone  dust.*  This  must, 
after  a  time,  afiect  the  herbage ;  and  through  it,  the  milk  of  the 

,  cow  and  the  growth  of  the  calf.  To  add  bone  to  the  calf,  there- 
fore, you  must  add  bone  dust  to  the  land.  How  curious  is  this ! 
'Or  if  our  cattle  are  stall  fed,  this  knowledge  of  what  the  ani- 
mal requires  teaches  us  to  select-  our  food  according  to  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  age,  condition,  &c.  in  whicli  they  may 
happen  to  be  placed,  or  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they 
are  fed.  We  can  readily  select  a  kind  of  vegetable  food  which 
shall  either  promote  in  the  greatest  degree  the  production  of  an 
anriching  milk,  or  shall  make  the  growing  bones  of  the  calf 
stronger  or  slighter  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  wish 
\o  rear  it. 

Thus  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  the  raising  of  com  and  grass, 

.the  production  of  milk,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  rearing 
of  young  stock — all  the  branches  of  husbandry — are  connectea 
together,  arp  explained  in  theory,  and  improved  in  practice,  by 

.  the  same  easily  intelligible  principles. 


*  Johnston's  Elemenity  p.  272. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  hitherto  dwelt  solely  upon 
the  inorganic  or  incombustible  part  of  soils,  plants,  and  animals ; 
let  us  now  turn  for  a  little  to  their  organic  part. 

1.  In  the  dry  soil,  the  organic  part  forms  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
of  the  decaying  fragments  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  among 
the  other  uses  which  it  serves,  is  that  of  supplying  the  plant  with 
a  portion  of  those  substances  out  of  whicn  its  organic  part  is 
built  up.  Of  the  way  in  which  it  performs  this  function,  we  do 
not  at  present  speak. 

2.  In  the  dry  plant,  the  organic  part  forms  from  90  to  98  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  As  regards  its  quantity,  therefore,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  inorganic  part ;  at  all  events,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  its  nature,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  serve. 

a.  If  we  take  a  quantity  of  saw  dust,  or  chopped  straw,  or 
chaff,  or  bran,  and  boil  it  first  in  water,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively in  vinegar,  spirit  of  wine,  and  ether,  each  of  these  liquids 
will  dissolve  something  out  of  it ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion 
will  remain  undissolved.  This  white  insoluble  matter  forms  the 
substance  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  plants,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  woody  fibre.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  plant, 
and  forms  a  large  portion  of  its  substance ;  but  except  in  its  very 
young  state,  is,  for  the  most  part,  indigestible  in  the  stomach  of 
animals ;  and  after  being  eaten,  is  principally  rejected  again  in 
the  excretions. 

h.  If  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  a  dough,  and  if  this  dough 
be  washed  upon  a  sieve  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  as  long 
as  the  water  passes  through  milky,  a  grey  matter,  resembling 
bird  lime,  will  remain  on  the  sieve,  while  the  milky  water  will 
gradually  deposit  a  white  powder.  This  white  powder  is  starch; 
the  grey  substance  left  in  the  sieve  is  gluten. 

c.  If  the  «lear  liquor  from  which  the  starch  has  subsided  be 
brought  to  a  boil  on  the  fire,  white  curdy  flocks  will  separate 
aiid  fall  to  the  bottom.  From  its  close  resemblance  to  ooiled 
white  of  egg — the  albumen  of  chemists — this  white  of  matter 
has  been  called  vegetable  albumen. 

d.  If,  after  the  separation  of  these  flocks,  the  water  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  little  sugar  and  gum  will  remain  behind; 
while  if  the  gluten,  obtained  as  above  described,  be  boiled  in 
ether,  a  portion  of  a  fatty  oil  will  be  extracted. 

e.  If  oatmeal  or  beanmeal  be  intimately  mixed  with  water, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  till  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom, 
the  addition  of  vinegar  to  the  clear  liquid  will  throw  down  a 
curd,  having  much  resemblance,  in  properties  and  composition, 
to  the  curd  of  milk.  As  its  composition  has  not  as  yet  been  ex- 
actly made  out,  the  provisional  names  of  avenine  and  legumin 
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ore  given  to  th^  substances  thus  obtained  from  the  oat  and  the 
bean  respectively.  They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  these  seeds 
as  the  gluten  does  in  the  grain  of  wheat. 

Thus  the  organic  part  of  plants  consists  essentially  of  four 
classes  of  substances, — 

The  cellular  substance  or  woody  fibre, 

Starch,  gum,  and  sugar, 

Gluten,  albumen,  avenine,  legumin, 

Oil,  or  fat.  0 

The  first  of  these  is  composed  of  carbon  (pure  charcoal)  and 
water  only,  and  forms  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  weight  of  all 
our  cultivated  crops  in  their  dry  state.  The  starch  group  consists 
also  of  carbon  and  water  only,  though  in  different  proportions. 
It  forms  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  all  the 
kinds  of  vegetable  food  on  which  we  usually  live.  The  gluten 
group  is  distinguished  by  containing  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or 
both.  In  wheat  it  forms  about  one-tenth,  in  oatmeal  nearly  a 
fifth,  and  in  beans  often  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  whole  weight. 
The  fats  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  in  our  cidtivated  grains,  vary 
from  one  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  in  our  oily 
seeds  they  sometimes  amount  to  one-fourth  of  their  weight. 

The  animal  eats  all  these  substances  mixed  together,  in  its 
vegetable  food ;  it  lives  upon,  and  is  nourished  by  them.  What 
purposes  do  they  respectively  serve  in  the  animal  economy  t  To 
understand  this,  we  must  first  study  the  composition  of  the  or- 
ganic part  of  the  body  itself. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  body,  indeed  the  entire  combustible  part, 
consists  essentially  of  three  substances,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
three  ffl*oup8  of  analogous  substances. 

a.  The  cellular  substance^  which  pervades  and  forms  the  out- 
line of  the  whole  body.  When  the  skins  of  animals  are  boiled, 
a  jelly  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of  glue  is  usually  given  ; 
by  chemists  it  is  called  gelatine.  When  the  cartilages  of  young 
bones  are  boiled,  they  also  yield  a  jelly,  differing  in  some  degree 
from,  the  former,  and  to  which  the  name  of  ckondrin  is  given. 
In  a  solid  state,  these  compotfrids  form  the  substance  of  the  cells 
and  vessels  of  the  animal  body. 

b.  The  muscular  fibrCy  which  forms  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 
If  a  piece  of  fresh  lean  mutton  or  beef  be  washed  for  a  length 
of  time  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  blood  will  be  removed,  and  a 
white  fibrous  substance  will  remain,  which  is  the  pure  fibre  of 
the  muscle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  fat.  The  white  of  the  e^, 
(albmnen,)  and  the  pure  curd  of  milk,  called  by  chemists  casein, 
are  analogous  to  muscidar  fibre.  They  are  all  analogous,  also, 
to  the  gluten  and  legumin  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and,  like 
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year  of  the  same  substances,  we  should  be  exhausting  it  more 
equably  of  all,  and  we  should  be  able,  for  double  the  time  at  least, 
to  crop  it  without  the  risk  of  its  ceasing  entirely  to  give  us  a  pro- 
fitable return.  We  should  gradually  work  up  also  every  avail- 
able substance  in  the  soil,  whether  such  as  are  naturally  present 
in  it,  or  such  as  we  have  ourselves  added  in  the  form  of  manure. 

What  is  true  of  the  simple  alternation  of  a  com  with  a  green 
crop,  is  more  true  still  of  a  longer  and  more  complicated  rota- 
tion. The  greater  the  variety  ot  crops  we  grow,  and  the  longer 
the  interval  Detween  the  successive  crops  ot  the  same  kind,  the 
more  perfectly  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  an  obe- 
dience to  the  suggestions  of  this  principle  is  fitted  to  confer 
upon  us.  No  rotation,  it  is  true,  however  skilfiil,  will  alone  pre- 
vent the  land  from  becoming  ultimately  exhausted.  Nothing  but 
regular  and  generous  manuring  will  do  this,  unless  there  be,  in 
springs  from  oeneath,  or  in  the  decaying  fragments  of  rock  mixed 
with  the  soil,  or  in  substances  brought  down  from  higher  grounds, 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  rains  that  tall  upon  the  land,  some  peren- 
nial source  of  those  substances  which  the  crops  always  carry  off 
from  the  soil.  But  in  a  skilful  rotation  there  is  this  virtue,  that 
land  which  is  subjected  to  it  cannot  be  ruined  in  so  short  a  time. 
If  one  tenant  use  it  ill,  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  another  be- 
fore the  ruin  is  so  far  irremediable,  that  the  farmer  who  has  a 
rent  to  pav  cannot  reclaim  it  with  a  prospect  of  immediate  profit 
to  himself. 

But  let  us  apply  our  principle  next  to  the  illustration  of  a  well- 
known  practical  fact. 

The  addition  df  lime  to  tlie  land  has  in  nearly  all  well  cultivated 
countries  extensively  prevailed  at  every  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory. In  Europe  its  use  has  been  universal,  and  everywhere  the 
sa^me  observation  has  been  commonly  made,  and  has  become  a 
proverb  in  almost  every  language.  "  Lime,"  the  proverb  says, 
'^  enriches  the  fathers,  and  impoverishes  the  sons."  Laid  on  in 
repeated  doses,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  the  luxuriant  crops  it 
raises  at  first  gradually  fall  of^  till  at  length  even  with  the  sttmun 
lusy  as  it  is  called,  of  larger  doses,  the  land  refuses  to  be  excited. 

A  like  result  has  been  observed  of  late  years  from  the  applica- 
ti(m  of  gypsum,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  common  salt,  or  of  saltpetre. 
Their  good  effects  were  apparent  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
but  they  gradually  ceased  to  act,  and  the  land  was  afterwards  be- 
lieved to  be  even  weaker  and  less  productive  than  before. 

How  are  these  results  to  be  explained  ?  Can  this  apparent  ex- 
haustion be  prevented?  Can  it  easily  be  remedied?  Is  it  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  use  of  lime,  and  of  the  other  sub- 
staiiees  we  have  mentioned?  Is  the  manure  or  thefiarmer  to 
blame  for  the  result  ? 
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The  plant  carries  away  from  the  soil  say  ten  substances.  The 
soil  is  deficient  in  one  of  these,  and  the  plant  cannot  grow.  That 
one  is  lime  or  soda.  You  add  it  to  the  land,  and  your  crops  spring 
up  luxuriantly.  Rejoiced  at  this  result,  you  add  more  hme,  and 
your  crops  still  grow  well — ^for  it  requires  the  addition  of  three 
or  four  hundred  bushels  to  an  imperial  acre  to  add  one  per  cent, 
of  lime  to  a  soil  which  is*  twelve  inches  in  depth.  But  after  many 
crops  the  lime  at  length  ceases  to  benefit  the  land,  the  crops  are 
even  smaller  than  they  were  before  lime  was  first  added,  and  the 
farmer  is  at  a  dead  stand. 

Now  what  has  he  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  He  has  been  add- 
ing one  thing  only  in  his  lime — ^he  has  been  carrying  oSteninhia 
crops.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the 
land  should  become  poor  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  nine  I  The 
iron-smelter  throws  into  his  furnace  his  ore  and  his  coal,  but  he 
gets  no  metal  until  he  puts  in  lime  also.  He  adds  a  dose  of  lime, 
and  he  draws  off  a  running  of  metal.  He  adds  more  lime,  and  he 
procures  perhaps  more  iron.  But  he  very  soon  finds  that  lime 
does  no  further  good ;  he  has  melted  out  all  the  iron ;  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  furnace ;  the  stimulus  of  lime  has  no  effect.  He  must 
add  ore  and  coal  again,  and  again  he  will  obtain  his  periodical 
flows  of  metal. 

So  it  is  with  the  soil.  The  farmer  who  hopes  by  the  continual 
addition  of  one  thing,  to  make  his  land  produce  continual  good 
crops,  hopes  and  acts  against  reason.  It  is  his  fault  that  the  land 
has  become  exhausted,  and  the  cure  is  in  his  own  hands.  Lime, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  "  impoverish  the  son."  But  any 
treatment  will  ultimately  ms^e  the  land  poorer  which  does  not 
return  to  the  soil  all  the  things  which  the  crops  have  carried  off, 
and  at  least  in  equal  proportion. 

"  But  the  land  recovers  from  its  exhaustion  without  any  addi- 
tion," says  the  farmer,  *'  if  I  only  leave  it  to  itself  for  a  sifiicient 
length  of  time."  So  it  does,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Deity  is  full  of  bounty  to  careless  and  ignorant  and  inconsiderate 
man,  and  makes  all  nature  work  to  do  him  good,  and  to  repair  his 
oftien  wilftil  waste.  The  rains  brought  by  the  sear-winds,  shower 
down  upon  some  spots  an  abundant  supply  of  certain  of  those 
things  which  the  crops  carry  off — it  may  be  the  very  thinas  in 
which  the  soil  is  dencient.  Others,  again,  are  replenished  by 
springs  from  beneath,  or  by  the  crumbling  of  the  rocty  fragments 
which  are  mingled  with  their  surface-soil,  while  on  many  spots 
the  grasses  and  other  herbage  which  spring  up  send  down  tneir 
hidden  roots  to  the  depths  of  the  under  soil^  and  slowly  and  gra- 
dually bring  up  and  enrich  the  surface  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
those  substances  of  which  the  numerous  crops  had  robbed  it.  In 
all  this  we  see  infinite  cause  to  revere  the  bounty  and  goodness 
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of  the  ALL-DIRECTOR — ^none  to  justify  the  negligence  or  waste  of 
the  unskilful  farmer. 

But  from  the  inorganic  portion  or  ash  of  the  plant,  let  us  now 
turn  to  that  of  the  animal.  .  The  several  parts  of  the  animal  body 
leave,  when  burned,  a  quantity  of  ashes.  This  we  have  already 
stated  as  establishing  a  general  analog^  between  the  plant  and 
the  animal.  But  the  analogy  is  closer  than  this.  For,  first,  the 
proportion  of  this  ash  varies  m  different  parts  of  the  animal  as  it 
does  in  those  of  the  plant.  The  fresh  bone  leaves  one-half  of  its 
weight  when  burned,  the  fresh  muscle  not  more  than  .one- 
hundredth  part.  Yet,  as  is  the  case  with  the  plant,  the  small  pro- 
portion present  in  the  muscle  is  as  essential  to  its  constitution  and 
nealthy  existence,  as  the  huge  quantity  in  the  bone.  The  com- 
position of  each  part  is  specially  adapted  to  the  piu*poses  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve. 

Again,  of  what  substances  does  this  ash  consist  ?  It  contains 
the  same  substances  as  are  present  in  the  ash  of  the  vegetable  food 
which  the  animal  eats.  There  are  found  in  it  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  chlorine.  Thus  the  analogy  between  the  soil,  the  plant, 
and.  the  animal,  becomes  closer  and  closer  at  every  step. 

But  there  is  a  striking  diiFerence  among  the  three  in  respect  to 
their  inorganic  part.  Thus  it  may  be  given  as  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  each  that 

The  soil       contains  silica  and  alumina. 
The  plant    contains  silica  and  no  alumina. 
The  animal  contains  neither  silica  nor  alumina. 

The  alumina  gives  consistence  and  tenacity  to  the  soil ;  the 
silica  gives  strength  and  firmness  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  For 
such  purposes,  the  animal  does  not  require  their  aid,  and,  there- 
fore, they  do  not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal  body. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  plant,  we  now  see  not  only 
that  all  these  substances  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  existence 
of  the  plant,  but  why  they  are  and  must  be  so. 

In  adorning  and  beautifying  the  earth,  plants  serve  only  a  sub- 
sidiary purpose.  It  hafi,  indeed,  pleased  the  Deity  to  invest  them 
with  forms  and  colours  which  are  grateful  and  refreshing  to  the 
eye  of  man,  but  to  impart  this  gratification  is  not  the  end  or  pur- 
pose of  their  being.  Their  real  function  is  to  prepare  and  mmis- 
ter  food  to  the  animal  races. 

Now,  this  function  they  could  not  perform,  unless  they  con- 
tained all  that  is  required  to  build  up  the  several  parts  of  the 
animal  body.  Is  it  not  a  beautifiil  provision,  therefore,  that 
plants  should  be  unable  to  grow  where  they  cannot  procure  that 
which  it  is  their  natural  purpose  and  duty  to  procure  for  the  ani- 
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maJ  f  To  the  instructed  ear,  the  plant  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
voice.  "  I  need  not  grow  here.  1  should  be  of  no  use  if  i  did.  I 
should  only  cheat  the  senses  of  the  unsatisfied  animal,  exhibiting 
the  semblance  without  possessing  the  substance  of  its  natural  food. 
The  soil,  therefore,  must  contain  all  the  substances  we  have 
named,  because  the  plant  refuses  to  grow  without  them ;  the 

1)lant  must  contain  them  all,  because  the  animal  could  not  live  un- 
ess  they  were  present  in  its  vegetable  food.  How  much  stronger 
at  every  step  becomes  the  likeness  between  the  soil,  the  plant, 
and  animal — ^how  much  closer  their  connexion — how  much  more 
indissoluble  the  union  that  binds  them  together ! 

When  dry  bone  is  burned,  the  ash  that  remains  behind  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  those 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  so  abundantly  present  in  the  ash  of  diflPerent  varieties  of 
grain.  This  bone-eartk,  as  it  is  called,  must  exist  in  the  soil.  The 
plant  draws  it  from  the  earth  by  its  roots.  The  cow  eats  it  in 
the  herbage  she  crops  from  the  fields,  and  parts  with  it  again  in 
the  mUk  she  produces  to  feed  her  young.  The  calf  sucks  the 
milk,  and  works  up  the  phosphates  it  contains  into  the  form  of 
living  bone,  adding  daily  to  their  size  and  weight.  Without  bone, 
our  present  races  could  not  exist.  It  forms  the  skeleton  to  which 
the  soft  parts  are  attached,  and  by  which  they  are  supported ;  but 
the  life  of  the  animal  being  at  an  end,  the  function  of  the  bone 
as  a  living  thing  is  discharged.  It  falls  to  the  earth,  and  new 
plants  take  up  its  phosphates  again,  to  send  them  forward  on  a 
new  mission  into  the  stomachs  of  other  living  and  growing  ani- 
mals.    How  beautiful  is  all  this  I 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  why  the  food  we  eat,  the  bread 
and  the  flesh-meat  alike,  should  necessarily  contain,  at  every  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  a  certain  supply  of  these  phosphates.  We  can 
readily  understand  the  necessity  for  their  presence  in  the  milk 
and  other  natural  food  of  young  animals,  which  are  daily  adding 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  their  bones,  but  why  need  ihey  be 
eaten  by  animals  which  are  full-grown — in  which  the  bones  have 
already  attained  their  full  size  and  weight  ?  The  explanation  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  an  interesting  law  of  animal  existence. 

The  bodies  of  animals  are  continually  undergoing  a  series  of 
invisible  changes  of  substance,  of  which  they  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious. We  look  at  our  hand  to  day,  as  we  write,  and  we  fancy 
it  is  the  same  in  substance  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  last  year — as 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  form  of  each  finger,  of  each  nail,  is 
the  same:  Scars  made  in  our  infancy  are  still  there.  Nothmg 
is  altered  or* obliterated;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  same  hand.  It 
has  been  renewed  over  and  over  again  since  the  days  of  our 
youth.     The  skin,  and  flesh,  and  Sone,  have  been  firequently 
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removed  and  replaced.  And  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  with  our  wJiole 
body.  The  arms  and  limbs  that  sustained  us  in  our  schoolboy 
struggles,  are  long  since  consigned  to  the  dust,  hare,  perhaps, 
livedover  again  more  than  once  in  plant,  or  flower,  or  animal. 
In  from  three  to  five  years,  the  entire  body  is  taken  out  and 
built  in  again  with  new  materials.  A  continued  activity  pre- 
vails among  the  living  agencies  to  which  this  hidden  wort  is 
committed.  Every  day  a  small  part  is  carried  away,  just  as  if  a 
single  brick  were  every  day  taken  out  of  an  old  wall,  or  a  single 
wheel  out  of  a  watch,  and  its  place  supplied  by  another. 

Into  the  purpose  for  which  this  change  takes  place,  we  do  not 
at  present  enter ;  it  is  sufficient  that  tlie  fact  is  certain.  The 
body  therefore  requires  constant  supplies,  at  eveiy  period  of  its 
life,  of  all  those  things  of  which  its  several  parts  are  built  nj). 
A  portion  is  removed  every  day  from  the  bones  *aiid  muscles  of 
the  old  animal,  and  is  rejected  in  its  dung.  Its  food,  therefore, 
must  be  able  to  supply  the  materials  out  of  which  a  new  portion 
of  bone  or  muscle  may  be  formed. 

How  interesting — how  lofty,  are  the  reflections  which  this 
fact  awakens  in  connexion  with  our  frail  being,  and  with  our 
tenure  of  this  mortal  life !  "  We  die  daily,*'  receives  here  a  new 
sense.  Day  by  day  we  lay  down  in  the  dust  a  new  portion  of 
our  earthly  substance.  Day  by  day  we  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  foiiner  bodies,  to  build  up  anew  our  wasting  frames.  How 
are  we  thus  daily  reminded  of  our  true  origin, — "  He  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;"  of  our  true  nature, — "  Dust 
thou  art ;"  and  of  our  speedy  fate, — "  To  dust  shalt  thou  return." 
Our  connexion  with  the  dead  earth  is  never  for  a  moment 
loosened.  We  draw  upon  it  for  our  hourly  food.  In  the  midst 
of  our  most  vigorous  life,  we  are  connected  with  it  by  a  chailFi 
which  cannot  ror  a  moment  be  broken. 

It  cannot  be  broken,  that  is,  without  certain  death.  For 
what  follows  if  we  merely  attempt  to  loosen  the  natural  bond 
between  the  soil  and  the  animal  ?  The  herbage  which  the  cow 
eats  draws  phosphates  from  the  soil.  Suppose  the  soil  to  be 
deficient  in  these  substances,  then  plants  will  grow  upon  it,  which 
require  little  of  them,  and  which  will  therefore  contain  little.  If 
the  cow  be  turned  in  upon  these,  she  might  possibly,  by  hard  la- 
bour, extract  from  them  enough  of  every  thing  she  requires  to  keep 
her  alive ;  but  she  has  her  calf  to  sustain  also.  She  continues  to 
form  milk,  therefore,  to  feed  and  nourish  her  calf;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, she  will  even  draw  a  daily  portion  from  the  substance  of 
her  own  bones,  to  minister  to  the  growing  bones  of  hfer  young. 
But  this  interesting  provision  is  only  temporary.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation in  the  economy  of  the  cow,  suited  to  any  sudden  emer- 
gency by  which  the  health  of  the  suckling  might  be  endangered. 
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X^et  the  deficiency  of  bone-earth,  therefore,  in  the  food  continue, 
and  mother  and  young  will  become  weak  together — ^both  will 
lessen  in  weight  and  strength — they  wiU  droop  and  die.  They 
cannot  be  long  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  dead  earth  on 

.  which  they  tread. 

.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  out  of  a  beautifiil  principle  like  this, 
when   once  established,    numerous   practical   applications   and 

.explanations  of  known  facts  should  naturally  now.    It  is  self 

.  evident,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  ash  of  the  healthy  animal 
body,  must  exist  in  the  soil  upon  which  animals  are  to  find  the 
means  of  living.  If  any  of  these  are  naturally  absent  or  defi- 
cient in  it,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  them, 
«id  that  the  soil  will  reward  us  for  the  gift.  Has  our  husbandry 
been  of  a  kind  to  exhaust  it  of  some  of  these  things  ? — then  these 

'  must  be  first  restored,  before  it  will  again  carry  the  same  amount 
pf  stock,  or  feed  as  many  men. 

Has  the  land,  for  instance,  been  long  cropped  with  com,  thq 
addition  of  bones  which  contain  the  phosphates  may  give  com 

,  props  again  where  they  had  ceased  to  grow,  or  may  cause  them  to 
ripen  where  previously  the  climate  was  considered  unpropitious. 
Blow  often  are  the  laws  of  nature  blamed  for  what  is  due  only 
to  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  cultivator  1 

Or  has  the  land  been  long  submitted  to  dairy  husbandry,  and 
does  it  now  produce  a  poor  herbage  ? — do  the  cows  givig  little  milk, 
and  are  the  calves  stunted  ? — then  it  is  probable,  that  the  land 

>has  become  poor  in  the  materials  of  bones.  A  single  milk  cow 
removes  from  the  soil  every  year  in  its  milk  and  annual  calf, 

.  what  is  equivalent  to  fifty  pounds  of  bone  dust.*  This  must, 
after  a  time,  afiect  the  herbage ;  and  through  it,  the  milk  of  the 
cow  and  the  growth  of  the  calf.  To  add  bone  to  the  calf,  there- 
fore, you  must  add  bone  dust  to  the  land.     How  curious  is  this  !^ 

.  Or  if  our  cattle  are  stall  fed,  this  knowledge  of  what  the  ani- 
mal requires  teaches  us  to  select-  our  food  according  to  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  age,  condition,  &c.  in  whicli  they  may 
happen  to  be  placed,  or  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they 
are  fed.  We  can  readily  select  a  kind  of  vegetable  food  which 
shall  either  promote  in  the  greatest  degree  the  production  of  an 
eoiriching  milk,  or  shall  make  the  growing  bones  of  the  calf 

.stronger  or  slighter  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  wish 
to  rear  it. 

Thus  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  the  raising  of  com  and  grass, 
the  production  of  milk,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  rearing 
of  young  stock — all  the  branches  of  husbandry — are  connected 
together,  arp  explained  in  theory,  and  improved  in  practice,  by 

.  the  same  easily  intelligible  principles. 


..*.»■ 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  hitherto  dwelt  solely  upon 
the  morganic  or  incombustible  part  of  soils,  plants,  and  animals ; 
let  us  now  turn  for  a  little  to  their  organic  part. 

1.  In  the  dry  soil,  the  organic  part  forms  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
of  the  decaying  fragments  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  among 
the  other  uses  which  it  serves,  is  that  of  supplying  the  plant  with 
a  portion  of  those  substances  out  of  which  its  organic  part  is 
built  up.  Of  the  way  in  which  it  performs  this  function,  we  do 
not  at  present  speak. 

2.  In  the  dry  plant,  the  organic  part  forms  from  90  to  98  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  As  regards  its  quantity,  therefore,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  inorganic  part ;  at  all  events,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  its  nature,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  serve, 

a.  If  we  take  a  quantity  of  saw  dust,  or  chopped  straw,  or 
chaff,  or  bran,  and  boil  it  first  in  water,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively in  vinegar,  spiiit  of  wine,  and  ether,  each  of  these  liquids 
will  dissolve  something  out  of  it ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion 
will  remain  undissolved.  This  white  insoluble  matter  forms  the 
substance  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  plants,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  woody  fibre.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  plant, 
and  forms  a  large  portion  of  its  substance ;  but  except  in  its  very 
young  state,  is,  for  the  most  part,  indigestible  in  the  stomach  of 
animals ;  and  after  being  eaten,  is  principally  rejected  again  in 
the  excretions. 

h.  If  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  a  dough,  and  if  this  dough 
be  washed  upon  a  sieve  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  as  long 
as  the  water  passes  through  milky,  a  grey  matter,  resembling 
bird  lime,  will  remain  on  the  sieve,  while  the  milky  water  wifl 
gradually  deposit  a  white  powder.  This  white  powder  is  starch  ; 
the  grey  substance  left  in  the  sieve  is  gluten. 

c.  If  the  <5lear  liquor  from  which  tlie  stai'ch  has  subsided  be 
brought  to  a  boil  on  the  fire,  white  curdy  flocks  will  separate 
aiid  fall  to  the  bottom.  From  its  close  resemblance  to  boiled 
white  of  egg — the  albumen  of  chemists — this  white  of  matter 
has  been  called  vegetable  albumen. 

d.  If,  after  the  separation  of  these  flocks,  the  water  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  little  sugar  and  gum  will  remain  behind; 
while  if  the  gluten,  obtained  as  above  described,  be  boiled  in 
ether,  a  portion  of  a  fatty  oil  will  be  extracted. 

e.  If  oatmeal  or  beanmeal  be  intimately  mixed  with  water, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  till  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom, 
the  addition  of  vinegar  to  the  clear  liquid  will  throw  down  a 
curd,  having  much  resemblance,  in  properties  and  composition, 
to  the  curd  of  milk.  As  its  composition  has  not  as  yet  been  ex- 
actly made  out,  the  provisional  names  of  avenine  and  legumin 
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9l?e  given  to  the  substances  thus  obtained  from  the  oat  and  the 
bean  respectively.  They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  these  seeds 
as  the  gluten  does  in  the  grain  of  wheat. 

Thus  the  organic  part  of  plants  consists  essentially  of  four 
classes  of  substances, — 

The  cellular  substance  or  woody  fibre, 

Starch,  gum,  and  sugar, 

Gluten,  albumen,  avenine,  legumin. 

Oil,  or  fat.  § 

The  first  of  these  is  composed  of  carbon  (pure  charcoal)  and 
water  only,  and  forms  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  weight  of  all 
our  cultivated  crops  in  their  dry  state.  The  starch  group  consists 
also  of  carbon  and  water  only,  though  in  different  proportions. 
It  forms  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  all  the 
kinds  of  vegetable  food  on  which  we  usually  live.  The  gluten 
group  is  distinguished  by  containing  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or 
both.  In  wheat  it  forms  about  one-tenth,  in  oatmeal  nearly  a 
fifth,  and  in  beans  often  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  whole  weight. 
The  fats  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  in  our  cultivated  grains,  vary 
from  one  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  in  our  oily 
seeds  they  sometimes  amount  to  one-fourth  of  their  weight. 

The  animal  eats  all  these  substances  mixed  together,  in  its 
vegetable  food ;  it  lives  upon,  and  is  nourished  by  them.  What 
purposes  do  they  respectively  serve  in  the  animal  economy  t  To 
understand  this,  we  must  first  study  the  composition  of  the  or- 
ganic part  of  the  body  itself. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  body,  indeed  the  entire  combustible  part, 
consists  essentially  of  three  substances,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
three  croups  of  analogous  substances. 

a.  The  cellular  substance^  which  pervades  and  forms  the  out- 
line of  the  whole  body.  When  the  skins  of  animals  are  boiled, 
a  jelly  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of  glue  is  usually  given  ; 
by  chemists  it  is  called  gelatine.  When  the  cartilages  of  young 
bones  are  boiled,  they  also  yield  a  jelly,  differing  in  some  degree 
from  the  former,  and  to  which  the  name  of  chondrin  is  given. 
In  a  solid  state,  these  compotftids  form  the  substance  of  the  cells 
and  vessels  of  the  animal  body. 

b.  The  muscular  Jibre^  which  forms  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 
If  a  piece  of  fresh  lean  mutton  or  beef  be  washed  for  a  length 
of  time  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  blood  will  be  removed,  and  a 
white  fibrous  substance  will  remain,  which  is  the  pure  fibre  of 
the  muscle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  fat.  The  white  of  the  egg, 
(albumen,)  and  the  pure  curd  of  milk,  called  by  chemists  casein^ 
are  analogous  to  muscular  fibre.  They  are  all  analogous,  also, 
to  the  gluten  and  legumin  of  wheat  and  other  gftiins,  and^  like 
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them,  contain  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen^  and  a  Hide  sulplmr 
or  phosphorus,  or  botn. 

c.  The  faty  which,  in  an  animal  in  good  condition,  forms  nearly 
one-third  of  the  weij^t  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
analQgons--«in  some  cases  absolutely  identical — ^wiih  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  vegetable  food. 

It  will  be  useful  now  to  compare  together  the  constitution  of 
jhe^ganic  parts  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  respectively* 

Vk  plant  contains —  The  animal  contains — 

1.  Cellular  substance,  or  1.  Cellular  substances. 

woody  fibre.  Gelatine,  chondrin, 

2.  Gluten,  albumen,  &c.  2.  Fibrin,  albumen^  &g. 
3«  Fatty  matters.  3.  Fatty  matter. 

4.  Starch,  gum,  sugar. 

This  comparison  i^ows  us,  that  in  both  animals  and  vegetables 
there  is  a  cellular  substance  performing  analogous  fimcUons  in 
each,  though  of  imlike  composition — ^that  in  both  there  are  sub- 
stances, gluten  and  fibrin,  which  are  almost  identical ;  and  fats, 
which  are  often  absolutely  identical — and  that  the  only  marked 
difference  between  them  consists  in  the  large  quantity  of  starch, 
&c.  which  is  present  in  vegetable  food.  We  can  now  undei^ 
stand  what  are  the  functions  T^hich  the  plant  has  to  per£9rm  in 
reference  to  animal  life,  and  what  purposes  are  served  by  the 
several  constituents  of  the  vegetable  fooa  which  we  eat. 

Thus  as  to  the  duty  of  the  plant,  we  formerly  saw,  that  on/Q 
of  its  pui^oses  was  to  draw  from  the  soil  those  mineral,  saline, 
or  inorganic  substances  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  haider 
parts  of  the  animal  body.  This  work  is  done  by  the  roots.  We 
now  see  that  it  has  besides  to  manufacture  the  materials — the 

fluten  and  fat — out  of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  are  to  be 
uih  up.  This  is  done  in  the  interior  of  its  roots,  stem,  and  leaves. 
Th^i  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  several  coinstituents  of  the  foojd 
— the  gluten  is  carried  into  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  the  pro* 
per  vessels  to  build  up  almost  unchanged  the  muscular  parts  of 
the  body.  The  iat  also  is  merely  transferred  from  the  stonmch 
to  the  parts  of  the  system  where*  its  presence  is  required,  or 
where  it  is  to  be  laid  up  in  store.  The  plant  is  thus  the  brick- 
maker  and  hodman,  as  it  were,  while  the  animal  is  the  brick- 
layer, who  selects  the  materials  brought  ready  to  his  hand, 
dresses  them  a  little,  if  necessary,  with  his  trowel,  and  fits  them 
into  their  places. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  plant  to 
the  animal — a  distinct  forethought,  in  obedience  to  which  the 
plant  prepares  beforehand  what  the  ftiture  animal  is  to  require. 
The  stomach  oi  the  animal  is  not  fitted  to  manufacture  the  mate- 
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rials  of  its  own  body  out  of  the  raw  elements  which  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil.  This  labour^  therefore,  is  imposed 
upon  an  inferior  raoe  of  living  things ;  but  if  this  inferior  race, 
from  any  cause,  cease  to  labour,  the  animal  must  cease  to  live. 
The  life  of  man  has  be^i  likened  ta  a  flower;  but  the  hmnbieit 
flower  has,  in  reality,  a  more  independent  existence  than  he.' 

The  analogy-^the  almost  absolute  identity — ^above  shown  to 
exist  between  the  several  parts  of  the  plant  and  those  of  the 
animal,  and  the  way  in  which  the  substance  of  the  one  is  diiectly 
converted  into  the  substance  of  the  other,  shows  how  unfounded 
is  that  prejudice  which  many  entertain,  that  a  difference  exists 
between  animal  and  vegetable  food  so  essential,  that  the  former 
is  wholly  unfit  to  feed  and  support  the  herbivorous  races.  The 
starch  contained  in  vegetable  food  does  constitute  an^  important 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  one  which  is  connected,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  very  beautiM  and  important  purposes 
in  the  animal  economy ;  but  there  are  few  animals,  indeed,  which 
may  not  be  kept  alive  upon  animal  food;  still  fewer  the  diet  of 
which  might  not  occasionally  be  improved  by  a  judicious  admix>- 
tm^  of  substances  of  animal  origin.* 

The  gluten  of  the  plant  and  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  animal 
are  almost  identical,  and  yet  they  are  chemically  different.  It 
may  be  interestinfit  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  £reneral  idea  oi  the 
nature  of  the  ag>«ement  and  of  the  minute  ^J^es  which  pi«. 
vail  between  these  and  the  other  substances  we  have  classed  along 
with  them. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Mulder  of  Utrecht  for  the  ob- 
servation, that  if  gluten,  albumen,  casein,  fibrin,  &c.  be  dissolved 
in  caustic  potash,  and  an  acid  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  a 
white  matter  is  separated,  which  from  every  one  of  these  sub- 
stances is  the  same — ^which  exists  in  and  forms  from  95  to  99  per 
cent,  of  them  all — and  to  which  he  has  given  the  naxae'oiprateinJ^ 
In  fact,  these  substances  are  all  compounds  of  protein,  wilii  mi- 
nute proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which  in  many  cases 
have  not  hitherto  been  determined.  It  is  upon  these  minute 
proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  that  taie  differences  ob- 
served among  these  several  substances  as  they  exist  in  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  in  a  considerable  degree  depend.  The 
following  table  exhibits  a  simple  view  of  the  mntual  relatioiks  of 
some  of  these  compounds : — 

*  On  his  visit  to  the  stud  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Colonel  B.  Napier  aaj's, — 
^  Amongst  other  things,  I  happened  to  mention  the  Indian  system  of  fattening  Iiorses 
on  chopped  sheep^  heads,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  said  that  he  could 
Hie  more  readily  credit  it,  as  to  his  personal  knowledge  the  Arabs  «f  the  Ufc^Qz 
often  feed  their  horses  on  the  dried  flesh  of  the  camel,  as  well  as  its  milk,  a^id  that 
in  some  ot  the  districts  along  the  coast,  when  barley  was  scarce,  even  dried  fish  was 
used  for  them  9A  an  article  of  food." — Wild  SporU  in  Jfrwa,  See.,  li.,  p,^2Q9\, 

f  In  chemical  language,  this  protein  is  represented  by  C^,  U'^,  N%  O^'. 
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Protein.  Sulphur.  PhoBphmmi. 

Glutin*  of  wheat  consists  of       10  with       2  — 

Fibrin  of  the  muscles  and  blood,  10  —         I       and        1 

-^/Jwm^n  of  the  blood,     •       .     10  —        2        —         1 

Ca«ein  or  curd  of  milk,  .10  —        2        —        — 

Hair  and  Wooly        ...     12  —      24        —         2 

This  fimdamental  substance,  protein,  therefore,  exists  in  a  great 
number  of  those  compounds  of  which  the  parts  of  our  bodies  con- 
sist. It  is  manufactured  by  the  vegetable  out  of  the  elements  or 
more  elementary  conapounds  of  which  it  consists — exists,  there- 
fore, in  the  vegetable  food  we  eat — and  through  the  stomach  is 
conveyed  to  the  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  in  the  stomach  it 
may  be  altered,  combined  with  more  or  less  sulpliur  or  phos- 
phorus, but  cannot  be  formed  from  its  elements.  Thus  we  see  a 
little  farther  into  the  kind  of  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  plants, 
and  into  the  kind  of  dependence  in  which  tne  animal  is  kept 
upon  the  labours  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

But  even  in  the  plant,  while  it  is  preparing  for  the  animal, 
this  protein  serves  important  purposes,  it  is  produced  from  the 
food  of  the  plant  in  tne  first  root  that  is  formed.  It  is  carried 
up  and  deposited  along  with  the  young  wood.  It  is  necessary 
in  some  way  to  the  production  of  every  cell.  It  is  first  laid  down 
in  the  solid  state  along  the  walls  of  the  young  cells  and  vessels — 
it  chalks  them  out  as  it  were.  It  is  afterwards  redissolved  and 
shifted  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  probably  to  form  new  parts — 
old  cells  containing  less  of  it,  and  young  cells  more — till  at  last 
it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  seeds,  from  which  man  and 
other  animals  obtain  it.  Thus  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
design  throughout  all  the  phenomena  of  life ;  and  while  on  the 
way,  as  it  were,  to  fulfil  some  great  end,  many  minor  purposes 
are  served  by  every  particle  of  living  matter. 

There  are.  three  substances  in  the  above  table,  a  moment's 
attention  to  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  changes 
also  which  take  place  within  the  annual  body  itself.  These  are 
the  albumen  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin,  and  the  hair.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  blood  to  repair  and  rebuild  the  fibre  of  the 
muscles.  Suppose  the  albumen  of  the  blood  to  be  changed  into 
fibrin,  it  only  loses  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.     Thus — 

Protein.       Sulphur.  Phosphorus. 

From  one  of  albumen,  .10  2  1 

Take  one  of  fibrin,  .         .         10  1  1 

There  remains  of  sulphur, 


n  -^  7} 


*  Glulin  is  that  pai't  of  the  Gluten  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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What  becomes  of  this  sulphur  ?  It  is  partly,  at  least,  expended 
in  the  production  of  hair  or  wool,  in  which  the  proportion  of  both 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  large.  This  hair  is  daily  growing, 
and  requires  to  be  daily  supplied  with  new  materials. 

Such  researches  as  the  above  are  not  curious  merely,  or  phy- 
siologically interesting ;  they  have  important  bearings  also  on 
practical  life.  Thus  the  wool  and  hair  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  as  containing  so  much  sulphur,  necessarily  draws  upon 
and  robs  the  land  of  this  its  special  constituent.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  Elements^  p.  273,  that  the 
wool  which  is  grown  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  carries  off  the 
land  every  year  upwards  of  four  millions  of  pounds  of  sulphur, 
to  supply  which  would  require  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  300,000 
tons  of  gypsum.  Things  that  appear  trifling  to  us  when  viewed 
in  the  small  way  in  which  we  actually  see  them,  become  import- 
ant when  considered  on  the  large  scsde  in  which  they  take  place 
in  nature.  The  hair  on  the  heads  of  our  population  carries  off 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  wool  of  our  sheep  :  it  is  not  without 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  collect,  and  employ  as  a  man- 
ure, the  hair  shaven  every  ten  days  from  the  heads  of  their  people. 

We  cannot  advert  to  the  numerous  other  practical  deductions 
and  applications  which  flow  fi'om  what  has  been  stated  above — 
how  tne  kind  of  soil,  the  mode  of  culture,  the  condition  of  the 
land  as  to  drainage,  &c.,  modify  the  proportions  of  gluten,  starch, 
and  fatty  matter  in  the  crop — and  how  the  proportion  of  these, 
again,  in  the  food,  determines,  in  a  great  degree,  the  rapidity 
with  which,  other  things  being  equal,  the  animal  we  feed  lays 
on  muscle  or  fat. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe,  how  still  higher  practical 
questions  arise  out  of  such  investigations.  In  feeding  stock  for 
tne  growth  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  in  keeping  dairy  cows  for  the 

f)roduction  of  milk  and  cheese,  the  husbandman  is  really  a  manu- 
acturer.  He  raises  certain  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  grass, 
clover,  and  turnips,  and  he  must  convert  them  into  beef  and 
mutton,  or  into  butter  and  cheese,  before  he  can  take  them  to 
market.  To  the  practical  man,  who  has  a  rent  to  pay,  the  pri- 
mary question  is.  In  which  of  these  ways  can  I  turn  my  raw 
material  to  the  best  account  ?  If  the  balance  of  profit,  in  his 
locality,  is  on  the  side  of  beef  and  mutton,  he  feeds  cattle  and 
sheep ;  if  on  the  side  of  the  milk,  he  makes  butter  and  cheese. 

But  the  country  at  large  puts  the  question  in  another  form. 
When  the  population  is  constantly  a-head  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  land,  the  primary  question  becomes,  "  In  which  of 
these  states — of  beef  or  milk — can  the  largest  quantity  of  human 
food  be  manufactured  from  the  same  quantity  of  turnips,  grass, 
or  clover  1'^    Professor  Johnston  has  stated  the  amount  of  our 
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preaent  knowledge  to  be^  that  the  same  herbage  wiM  pro4uce  aiout 
Jive  times  as  much  human  food  in  the  form  of  milk  as  in  the  form 
of  beef;  and  adds — "  Should  the  population  of  this  country  ever 
become  so  dense  as  to  render  a  rigorous  economy  of  food  a  nar- 
tional  question,  butcher  meat,  if  the  above  data  deserve  any 
reliance,  will  be  almost  banished  from  our  tables,  and  a  milk  diet 
will  be  the  daily  sustenance  of  nearly  all  classes  of  society." 
Elem^ntsy  p.  279.  This  result  is  very  curious,  and  there  is  an 
unexpected  interest  in  finding  chemical  research  thus  connecting 
itself  with  the  highest  and  most  important  considerations  of  our 
national  economy. 

There  remains  one  other  important  topic  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  advert,  in  order,  in  some  measure,  to  complete  our  sketch 
of  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  rural  economy.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  organic  part  of  the  plant  contains  much  starch  or 
sugar,  while  that  of  the  animal  contains  none.  What  is  the  rea^ 
son  of  this  difference  ?  We  eat  starch  and  sugar  in  our  food, 
and  yet  they  ibrm  no  part  of  our  bodies.  They  are  not,  like  the 
gluten  and  the  fat,  built  into  our  substance.  What  beconses  of 
them,  therefore?  What  purpose  do  they  serve  in  the  animal 
economy  ?  Why  do  they  exist  so  largely  in  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances ?  These  inquiries  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  other 
beautiful  contrivances  and  other  wise  ends. 

Plants  draw  their  organic  food — ^that  food  from  which  their 
organic  part  is  formed— in  part  from  the  soil,  and  in  part  from 
the  air.  Of  that  which  they  draw  from  the  air,  the  carbcAiie 
acid*  is  the  most  important.  This  carbonic  acid  consists  of  car- 
bon (pure  charcoal)  and  oxygesi  only.  It  exists  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  five  thousand  gallonsLof  air 
containing  only  two  gallons  of  this  gas. 

During  the  day,  aU  the  ^^'een  parts  of  our  cultivated  plants 
are  continually  sucking  in  this  gas  from  th^  air,  and  giving  off 
oxygen,  adding,  in  feet,  to  the  proportion  of  carbon  they  eon- 
tain. 

We  are  surprised  at  first  to  learn,  that  upwards  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  bulk  of  vast  forests,  as  well  as  of  the  crops  we  reap 
from  Qur  fields,  are  in  this  way  drawn  from  the  air.  We  are 
astonished  that  the  growing  plant  should  be  aUe,  by  all  its  dili«- 
gence  in  working,  to  draw  in  enough  of  this  sparii^ly  diffused 
carbonic  acid  to  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  own  substance. 
We  are  also  tempted  to  ask,  why,  if  plants  depend  so  much  upon 


*  Carbonie  aeid  is  the  kind  of  air  which  escapes  from  soda  water,  ginger  beer,  or 
du^npaglie^  and  ca«5es  them  to  efferyesoe. 
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%j  so  small  a  quantity  of  this  gas  is  diffhsed  through  the  air? 
The  answer  and  explanation  of  all,  however,  is  simple.  Animals 
live  in  this  air  as  well  as  plants.  It  must  therefore  be  adapted  to 
l5ie  nature  of  both.  But  if  the  carbonic  acid  had  been  present  in 
much  larger  quantity,  it  would  have  been  injurious  to  animal 
*life.  To  compensate,  however,  for  this  smallness  of  quantity  in 
adaptation  to  animal  life,  the  plant  is  made  to  shoot  up  a  imig 
Btem,  to  thrust  out  long  branches,  and  to  suspend  thousands  of 
Inroad  leaves  in  thef  midst  of  the  ever-moving  air,  and  thus,  by 
millions  of  mouths  at  once,  to  drink  in  the  minute  particles  of 
aerial  sustenance,  which  together  are  to  build  up  the  substance 
of  its  growing  parts.  Thus  the  balance  is  kept  up,  while  wisdom 
and  beauty  and  prevision  appear  in  the  way  in- which  it  is  effected. 

The  carbon  tnus  drawn  from  the  air  unites  with  the  water  in 
the  interior  oi  the  leaf  or  stem,  and  is  changed  into  starch,  or 
sugar,  or  woody  fibre,  all  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con* 
fdst  of  carbon  and  water  only.  In  this  way,  the  starch  we  eat  in 
^xxT  food  is  f(^ined  out  of  caibonic  acid,  drawn  iirom  the  air  by 
the  leaves,  and  of  water  drawn  from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  starch  after  it  has  been  eaten  ?  What  pur* 
pose  does  it  serve  in  th^  animal  economy  ? 

Among  the  necessary  functions  of  animal  life  is  that  of  lo'eath^ 
ing;  We  breathe  that  we  may  live.  During  respiration,  we 
draw  into  our  lungs  atmospheric  air,  containing,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  very  minute  proportion  of  Carbonic  acid  gas.  But  when  we 
yeturii  the  aJr  to  the  atmosphere  from  our  lungs^  it  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  this  gas.  It  is  constandy  produced 
in  the  blood,  and  given  off  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  lungs  into  the 
air.  A  friU  grown  man  throws  off  as  much  carbonic  acid  every 
day  as  contains  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  carbon ;  a  cow  or  a  horse 
about  five  times  as  much.  This  carbon  the  animal  derives  in 
great  j^art  from  the  starch  Ka  sugar  which  it  eats,  and  thus  the 
{Purpose  or  frmction  of  all  the  parts  of  the  food  is  explained.  The 
gluten  repairs  the  waste  of  the  muscles,  the  oil  lays  on  fet,  the 
saline  matters  yield  their  necessary  ingredients  to  the  bones  and 
the  blood,  and  the  starch  feeds  the  respiration. 

The  caorbonic  acid,  it  thus  appears,  is  sucked  out  of  the  air  by 
the  plant,  and  its  carbon  combmed  with  water  into  the  new  form 
of  starch.  The  animal  eats  this  starch,  and  after  a  while  throws 
the  carbon  off  again  into  the  air  in  its  old  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
ready  to  be  taken  up  a  second  time  by  other  plants,  and  to  be 
Averted  into  Bta^h.  ^  . 

This  is  no  doubt  a  very  beautiftil  little  cycle  of  operations,  by 
which  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  carbon  is  made  to  per- 
form.a.lair^  amount  of  work;  but  if  it  be  true  to  nature,  the 
carbon  must  serve  some  useftd  purpose^  while  it  is  undergoiiig  these 
successive  transformations.    The  alternate  production  of  starch 
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and  carbonic  acid  must  have  some  connexion  with  the  weUbeing 
of  vegetable  and  animal  existences.  We  shalj,  for  the  present^ 
pass  over  its  use  to  the  plant,  and  consider  only  the  purpose  it 
serves  in  reference  to  animal  life. 

When  starch  or  sugar  is  kindled  in  the  air,  it  bums ;  its  car- 
bon combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  car- 
bonic  acid.  Much  heat  is  given  off,  and  the  starch  entirely  dis- 
appears in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

A  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
starch  which  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach  is  burned  indirectly, 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  in  by  the  lungs.  Heat 
is  thus  produced,  while  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapours  are 
given  on  in  the  breath. 

In  our  atmosphere,  all  sensibly  warm  substances  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  cooler.  The  bodies  of  warm*blooded  animals 
are  thus  constantly  losing  heat«  Were  there  no  source  of  lieat 
within  the  living  body  itself,  therefore,  it  would  soon  become 
cold  and  stiff  as  those  of  dead  animals  so  quickly  do.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  food  in  the  system — ^for  so  it  may  be  called — ^is  this 
source  of  heat ;  hence  the  coldness  and  the  shivering  of  tiie  hal^ 
fed,  and  the  cheerful  warmth  of  those  who  live  well ;  hence  also 
the  larger  consumption  of  food  where  much  exerdse  is  taken  and 
much  warmth  expended,  and  the  smaller  appetite  of  those  whose 
lives  are  sedentary,  or  who  live  in  comfortable  houses. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  the  starch  is  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the 
living  animal.  This  purpose  attained,  its  duty  is  performed.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  animal  machine,  that  its  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  point.  To  effect  this  an 
additional  movement,  as  it  were,  is  attached  to  it,  by  means  of 
which  starch  is  manufactured  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which 
escape,  while  a  supply  of  heat  is  left  behind,  by  which  the  other 
motions  of  the  machine  are  kept  alive. 

Nor  are  these  explanations  simple  and  beautiful  only.  The 
practical  man  learns  from  them  that  his  stock  ought  to  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  starch  in  their  food,  but  that  they  can  by  no 
means  live  on  starch  alone.  We  say  ought,  because  econoniy 
prescribes  it.  Animals  will  live — ^herbivorous  animals  that  is — 
though  there  be  no  starch  or  sugar  in  their  food.  Fat  may  sup- 
ply its  place,  or  even  beef  and  gluten  in  certain  circumstances. 
IJut  in  our  climate  these  are  neither  suited  to  the  habits  of  our 
stock,  nor  are  they  economical  to  the  feeder.  The  use  of  beef 
or  gluten,  indeed,  in  the  place  of  starch,  involves  an  absolute 
loss  of  most  valuable  nourishment. 

But  the  animal  dies.  The  body  is  consigned  to  the  dust.  Its 
organic  and  inorganic  parts  there  undergo  numerous  chemical 
changes,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  adapt  the  dead  matter  for 
entering  into  the  walls  of  new  superstructures.     To  follow  these 
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ciianges  would  show  us  fiuther  beantiAil  contrivanoes  and  happy 
adjustments — connected  also  with  reflections  as  high,  with  prac^ 
tical  results  as  important,  and  with  practical  suggestions  as  use- 
fid  as  any  of  those  we  have  already  consid^^ed. 

We  must,  however,  hold  our  pen ;  we  have  given  instances 
enough  to  show  how  rich  in  instruction  this  whole  subject  is — 
how  rail  of  instruction  especially  to  the  improving  agriculturist. 
How  import-ant,  therefore,  in  the  pres^it  state  of  our  national 
agriculture,  that  these  enlarged  means  of  good  which  the  Deity 
oners  us,  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  practical  men, 
and  that  these  men  should  be  induced  to  employ  them  with  a 
view  to  their  individual  as  well  as  to  the  general  welfare. 

Had  our  limits  permitted  us,  we  could  have  wished  now  to 
advert  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  knowledge, — ^to  have 
inquired  how,  when,  and  by  whom  these  applications  of  science 
to  a^culture  have  been  successively  made.  We  should  have 
liked  to  explain  how  Lord  Dundonald  first  drew  together  the 
scattered  fragments  of  such  knowledge  in  our  own  country — 
how  Davy  built  upon  and  added  much  to  this  foundation — how 
De  Sanssure,  meanwhile,  was  enlarging  by  important  facts  and 
deductions  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  physiology  of  plants — 
how,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  men,  Sprengel  almost 
alone  during  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  gradually  developed]  and 
extended  all  previous  views,  and  especially  systematized  the  doc- 
trine of  Riickert,  in  regard  to  the  ash  of  plants  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  soils — and  how  in  our  day  the  works  of  Mulder  in  Hot 
land,  of  Liebig  in  Germany,  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault  in 
France,  and  of  Johnston  at  nome,  are  eveiywhere  diflusing  this 
knowledge — and  by  later  discoveries  and  researches  widening  and 
correcting  it. 

But  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  upon  this  topic.  Neither 
can  we  spare  a  single  paragraph  to  those  important  and  warmly 
conducted  controversies,*  which  still  divide  chemists  and  physi- 
ologists in  regard  to  some  of  the  principles  we  have  attempted  to 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  controversy  in  regard  to  Liebig's  peculiar 
views,  may  have  recourse  to  the  following  among  other  pamphlets.  We  have  not 
adverted  to  any  of  these  views  in  the  text,  because  we  wished  to  avoid  all  occasion 
of  controversy. 

1.  BsUueklung  der  OrganischAn  Chemie  dts  Herrn  Doctor  J,  Liebia,  &c.     Von 

Dr.  F.  X.  Hlubek.     GrUtz,  1842. 

2.  Ueber  Liebitfs  Theorie  der  Pfianzenernahrung,     Cassel,  1842. 

3.  Offenes  Sendschreiben  an  Herrn  Dr.  Justus  Liebig,   Von  M.  J.  Schleiden,  &c. 

Leipzig.,  1842. 

4.  Dr.  Justus   Liebig's    Verk'dltniss  zur  PJlanzenphgdologU.     Von  Dr.  Hugo 

Mohl.     Tubingen,  1843. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  so  talented  as  Liebig,  and  so  deservedly  eminent 
as  an  organic  chemist,  should  have  done  so  little  justice  either  to  himself  or  to 
others,  when  he  ventured  upon  the  field  of  physiology. 
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popularize  in  the  present  article.  One  reflection,  however,  oc- 
curs to  us  which  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  these  opposing 
parties.  Chemistry  is  an  eminently  progressive  science.  The 
new  knowledge  of  last  year  has  already  become  old,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  fiirther  acquisitions  and  experimental  results. 
Facts,  as  they  are  successively  discovered  and  confirmed,  become 

))arts  of  our  positive  and  permanent  knowledge.  They  are,  there- 
ore,  recorded  and  remembered,  while  the  names  of  their  disco- 
verers are  first  omitted  and  then  forgotten.  Few  men  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  throw  so  sudden  and  broad  a  gleam  across  the 
dark  parts  of  nature,  as  necessarily  to  connect  their  names  with 
the  historv  of  natural  science.  The  mass,  even  of  zealous  inves- 
tigators,  must  be  content  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  Their  reward 
is  to  be  found  in  the  respect  of  their  contemporaries,  among 
whom  they  have  lived  and  laboured  for  the  cx)mmon  good — and 
without  this  respect  and  sympathy,  how  small  the  comparative 
comfort  we  can  derive  irom  the  thought  that  future  times  may 
be  better  to  our  names  than  the  present  has  been  to  our- 
selves  ! 

But  why  should  any  one  wish  to  deprive  his  fellow-labourer 
of  his  present  reward  ?  Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich,  Liebig  and 
Dumas,  Boussingault  and  Sprengel,  have  each  in  their  own 
walks  laboiured  long  for  the  extension  of  human  knowledge ;  why 
not  permit  each  while  he  lives  to  enjoy  the  respect  he  has  me- 
rited I  Why  should  any  one  chemist — ^undervaluing  all  others — 
attempt  to  monopolize  to  himself  the  entire  respect  of  all  I  In 
the  public  esteem  there  is  space  enough  for  all  good  men.  The 
respect  given  to  Berzelius,  or  Sprengel,  or  Johnston,  is  not  de- 
ducted from  that  which  is  due  to  Liebig  or  Dumas.  All  will  die 
alike,  and  in  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  the  reputation  of  each  will 
scarcely  even  be  a  matter  of  history.  Why  should  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  Ufe  be  sacrificed  for  any  thing  so  ephemeral  ? 
'  Of  the  men  of  our  time,  who  will  ever  attain  the  living  emi- 
nence of  Paracelsus — of  their  writings,  which  can  hope  to  sur- 
vive a  tithe  of  the  time  of  those  of  Avicenna  I  And  yet  in  what 
estimation  do  we  now  hold  either  these  men  or  their  works  ?  Is 
it  worth  a  good  man's  while  to  heave  a  single  sigh  for  all  the 
fame  they  now  enjoy  I  Present  happiness  is  above  all  fame— - 
and  he  will  both  l>e  happiest  himself,  and  will  least  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  others,  who,  while  he  commends  himself  to  the 
public  esteem,  by  labouring  for  die  common  good,  is  ready  to 
allow  their  due  share  of  merit  to  others  also,  who  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  same  end. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  new  knowledge  be  so  very  important  to 
agriculture — how  important  is  it  also  that  it  should  be  diffiised 
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among  the  agricultural  classes — that  what  is  so  likely  to  benefit 
all  should  be  brought  within  the  reach,  and,  if  possible^  be  made 
the  property  of  all  I  How  important,  likewise,  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  for  the  further  development  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge — ^for  clearing  up  the  many  dark  and  misty  spots  which 
still  present  themselves,  and  for  cultivating  with  assiduity  those 
new  fields  of  research  which  are  daily  openmg  up  in  connexion 
trith  scientific  agriculture. 

The  agricultui*al  community,  especially  in  the  north  of  our 
island,  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  alive  to  all  this.  Their  de- 
sire foi*  knowledge  is  proved  by  the  number  of  small  periodicals 
exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  subjects,  which  have  lately 
arisen  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  kind  of  matter 
with  which  these  periodicals  are  filled.  The  Corrmdttee  for  Agri- 
cultural Education^  formed  a  jrear  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  introduction  of  agricultural  education  into  all  our  elementary 
schools,  in  the  rural  districts,  has  already  effected  much,  and  we 
hope  will  speedily  see  its  object  fully  attained.  But  the  boldest 
and  most  successful  movement  in  behalf  of  Scottish  agriculture 
in  our  day,  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Che" 
mistry  Association  of  Scotla7id.  In  founding  this  Institution, 
tenants  and  proprietors  have  both  concurred.  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve it  originated  with  the  tenantry  themselves — a  circumstance 
at  once  honourable  to  Scottish  farmers,  and  illustrative  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  they  already  possessed.  For  a  man  must 
already  know  a  good  deal  not  only  of  the  general  nature,  but  of 
the  special  beaiings  of  chemical  science,  before  he  can  understand 
how  it  can  be  made  of  actual  pecuniary  value  to  the  practical 
former.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  diffuse  knowledge 
by  lectttrfes  and  otherwise  among  the  agricultural  body—- to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  by  means  of  chemical  analyses  fix)m  the  frauds 
of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  manure — ^to  ^de  his  prac- 
tice and  use  of  manures  by  the  analysis  of  soils,  Inuestones,  and 
vegetable  products — and  to  make  original  researches  ynth  the 
view  of  enlarging  our  actual  knowledge.  These  objects  are 
worthy  of  the  character  of  the  Scottish  agricultural  body,  and 
are  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our  time.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  Scotland  has  ^r.Sddy  been  imitated  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  heartily  wish  succeil,  therefore,  to  this  new  Institur 
tion,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  that  support  which  the  na- 
tioilftl  importance  of  its  objects  deserves. 
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Abt.  n. — The  Life  of  Lord  Hill,  G.CB.y  late  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  By  the  Eev.  Ebwin  Sidney,  A.M.,  Author  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Rev.  Kowland  Hill,  and  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Viscount  Hill.     London,  1845* 

There  are  few  departments  of  literature  which  are  more 
pleasing  and  instructive  than  biography.  Especially  in  perusing 
the  life  of  any  man  who  has  been  gifted  with  great  qualities  by 
nature,  and  exposed,  in  his  career,  to  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  he  has  braved  and  surmounted,  we  experience  an  emotion 
of  the  Uveliest  kind.  It  may  be  that  the  distance  is  a  wide  one 
between  the  subject  of  the  biography  and  the  reader,  both  in  rank 
and  in  habits  and  education.  But  all  these  adventitious  circum- 
stances avail  not  even  to  diminish  the  deep  interest  of  the  reader, 
arising  from  that  strong  sympathy  which  Knits  together  the  whole 
family  of  man :  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  peacefol  civilian  hangs  in 
breathless  suspense  over  the  fate  of  the  soldier  in  battle,  though 
he  himself  expects  never  to  see  war  but  in  description  ;  and  the 
student,  by  his  fireside,  devours  the  adventures  of  the  daring 
voyager,  though  he  has,  perhaps,  no  purpose  of  ever  straying  £rom 
his  own  home. 

It  has  long  been  a  proverbial  truth,  that  no  teaching  possesses 
equal  force  with  the  teaching  by  example ;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  biographer^s  method  of  teaching.  The  due  execution  of  his 
task  may  therefore  be  a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  where  foibles  or 
vices,  having  been  interwoven  dangerously  with  great  talents  and 
virtues,  require  to  be  careftilly  separated  from  them,  and  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  faithful  warning  and  reproof.  But  the  duty 
is  less  arduous,  as  weU  as  more  agreeable,  when  a  biographer  is 
so  fortunate,  as  Mr.  Sidney  has  been,  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  when  his  chief  aim  becomes  merely  that  of  giving  to 
iiis  countrymen  such  a  delineation  of  an  amiable  and  noble  cha- 
racter, that  the  nation — and  especially  the  generous  youth  of  the 
nation — may  admire  as  they  read,  and  unconsciously  prepare 
themselves,  when  called  on,  to  imitate  what  they  admire. 

We  think  this  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Sidney,  and 
that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  he  has  succeeded.  No  one 
can  read  his  volume  without  being  impressed  at  the  close  of  it, 
with  equal  respect  and  admiration  for  the  character  of  Lord  Hill. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  a  narrative,  embracing  so  many 
scenes  of  adventure,  and  so  many  great  achievements,  would  have 
yielded  more  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  student  of 
Lord  Hill's  life,  if  a  fuller  statement  had  been  generally  given 
of  his  individual  concern  in  the  chief  of  these.  We  observe, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Sidney,  in  his  preface,  appears  to  refer  to  offi- 
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cial  despatches,  as  contaming  the  particalars  of  Lord  Hill's 
militaiy  exploits.  But  these  do  not,  in  our  estimation,  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  exhibiting  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  at 
least  the  more  interesting  details  of  his  own  personal  share  in  the 
great  campaigns  in  which  he  plajed  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Nor 
do  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Sioney  himself  viewed  them  in  that 
lififht.  Yet  we  fear  he  has  trusted  more  than  enou£ch  to  this  sup- 
pWntary  reading ;  or  else  he  is  unconscious  howTmsatisfacto^ 
IS  the  meagre  representation  which  he  gives  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  in  which  his  achieve- 
ments may  be  said  to  have  been  catalogued  by  his  biographer, 
rather  than  narrated. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  important  battle  of  the  Nive  or  St. 
Pierre.     That  battle  was,  by  the  common  consent  of  both  the 
French  and  English  armies,  one  of  the  most  bloody  of  the  whole 
war.     It  was  also  one  of  the  most  glorious  to  Lord  Hill,  who 
fought  and  gained  it  with  his  own  troops  alone,  against  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  commanders,  boult,  who  vigorously  as- 
sailed him  with  a  force  of  nearly  thrice  his  numbers.    'The 
events  of  the  day  were  ftdl  of  vicissitude,  and  were  repeatedly 
ominous  of  disaster,  calling  forth  all  Hill's  talents,  not  merely  as 
a  skil^  general,  but  also  as  a  brave  soldier.    Li  any  circum- 
stances, it  must  have  been  a  most  arduous  task  to  sustain  the 
eager  attacks  of  the  French,  confident  in  their  valour,  their  num- 
bers, and  their  leader ;  but,  unhappily,  the  astonishing  miscon- 
duct of  two  British  colonels,  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  who 
withdrew  their  respective  troops  from  action  at  the  most  cri- 
tical moment,  unexpectedly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  Hill's 
Eosition  to  such  a  degree,  that,  with  an  inferior  leader,  all  would 
ave  seemed  irrecoverably  lost.     He  had  stationed  himself  on  a 
mount,  in  the  rear  of  his  troops,  from  which  he  could  descry  the 
movements  of  the  contending  forces.     In  the  instant  of  discover- 
ing this  disaster,  he  fiew  to  one  of  the  regiments  who  had  been 
thus  betrayed,  and  who  were  burning  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace,  and 
with  that  regiment,  supported  bv  some  other  troops,  he  retrieved 
the  wavering  battle  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  charge,  neaded  by  him- 
self.    All  this  we  learn  from  Colonel  Napier,  writing  the  general 
history  of  the  war :  and  all  this,  at  least,  should  have  been  con- 
tained in  any  biofinraphy  which  was  to  do  frdl  justice  to  Lord 
Hill,  and  to  Lw  Se^sitish  amy  with  what  intuitive  nromnt. 
ness  he  could  meet  those  sudden  emergencies  in  which  the  inde- 
cision of  a  moment  might  have  cost  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  with 
what  varied  resources  both  of  prudence  and  daring  he  could  bear 
up  against  apparently  overwhelming  dangers,  until  at  length  he 
compelled  reluctant  Fortune  to  his  standard,  and  snatched  a  bril- 
liant victory,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat. 
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Upon  this  memorable  battle  there  are  but  a  few  sentences  be- 
stowed by  Mr.  Sidney  (p.  267)  which  intimate,  indeed,  that  Soult 
made  a  desperate  attack,  and  that  he  was  gallantly  repulsed  by 
Lord  Hill,  and  suffered  severely ;  but  which  tell  us  httle  more 
than  this.  It  is  from  other  sources  that  the  admirers  of  Lord 
Hill  must  gather  those  particulars  which  justly  entitle  Napier  to 
say,  in  concluding  his  observations  on  this  battle,  after  having 
narrated  not  merdy  its  result,  but  Lord  Hill's  personal  share  in 
achieving  the  victory,  that  it  was  gained  by  him  "  after  a  manner 
that,  in  less  eventful  times,  would  have  rendered  him  the  hero  of 
a  nation."* 

We  shall  make  but  one  other  prefatory  remark.  We  regret 
to  observe  occasional  instances  of  the  bad  taste  in  writing  which 
mistakes  the  turgid  for  the  sublime ;  and  we  must  add,  that  while 
contemplating  the  rare  modesty  and  simplicity  of  Lord  Hill's 
character,  we  are  the  less  prepared  for  such  a  style  on  the  part 
of  his  biographer.  Indeed,  the  indulgence  in  that  style  tends  to 
defeat  the  laudable  object  with  which  it  has  evidently  been 
adopted,  of  giving  greater  force  to  noble  sentiments.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  Mr.  Sidney  to  con- 
demn atheism  and  infidelity  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  he  would 
have  succeeded  better  by  the  use  of  language  fitted  to  convey 
some  definite  meaning,  than  he  has  done  in  saying  that  through 
them  "  all  that  is  destructive  assumes  a  giant  form  of  rank  luxu- 
riance, poisoning  the  air  and  veiling  the  light,  whence  a  darkness 
covers  the  heavens,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  lightning- 
flash  and  thunder-peal  of  anarchy  and  woe." — P.  21. 

But  we  hasten  from  these  few  prefatory  observations  which  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make,  and  we  shall  now  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  accompanied  with  such  extracts 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Sidney  as  appear  to  be  most  interesting. 

The  late  Rowland  Lord  Viscount  Hill,  was  bom  at  the  Hall, 
in  the  retired  village  of  Frees  in  Shropshire,  on  the  11th  of 
August  1772,  and  was  thus  the  junior  by  three  years  of  Wel- 
lington and  Napoleon,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  1769.  His 
family  was  old  and  respectable.  Among  his  ancestors  was  that 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  who  was  the  first  Protestant  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  London.  That  worthy  gentleman  appears  to  have 
distinguished  his  civic  career  by  his  charitable  munificence,  and 
his  shrievalty  by  a  contest  witn  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  their 
authority,  in  over-zealously  asserting  the  privileges  of  the  city. 

At  the  birth  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  for  a  long  period  after- 
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wards,  his  father  was  himself  a  younger  brother,  though  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  to  the  family  baronetcy  and  estate.  He  had 
sixteen  children,  of  whom  ten  were  sons.  Rowland  was  the 
second  son.  Two  of  the  sons  died  in  childhood.  Most  of  the 
others  entered  the  army,  and  their  father  was  spared  to  see  five 
of  the  number,  all  of  them  gallant  men,  survive  the  dangers  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo. 

Rowland  was  first  at  school  at  Ightfield,  a  Shropshire  village, 
and  thence,  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  he  was  sent  to  Chester, 
where  he  won  the  affections  of  his  school-fellows  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  arose  not  merely  from  his  affectionate  and  gentle 
disposition,  but  from  the  gallantry  with  which  he  was  always 
ready  to  assist  any  comrade  who  nad  got  into  a  scrape,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  himself  the  least  likely  to  be  involved  in 
one  on  his  own  account.  At  this  period  of  life  he  was  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  he  was  thus  thrown  more  than  usually  upon 
the  immediate  care  of  Mrs.  Winfield,  wife  of  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  school.  It  is  one  of  the  delightfiil  traits  of  Hill's  charac- 
ter, that  the  grateful  affection  which  he  then  felt  for  this  amiable 
lady,  continued  an  enduring  sentiment  in  after  life,  and  was  re- 
peatedly exhibited  after  the .  delicate  school-boy  had  grown  up 
mto  one  of  the  most  renowned  warriors  of  his  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  same  love  of  horticulture, 
and  the  same  fondness  for  pet  animals,  which  characterized  him 
in  after  life,  were  already  exhibited  by  him  when  at  school,  where 
his  little  garden  prospered,  and  his  little  favourites  throve,  bet- 
ter than  those  of  any  of  his  companions.  But  there  is  another 
characteristic  of  his,  which  comes  with  something  like  surprise 
upon  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  name 
of  Hill  so  closely  with  the  battle-field. 

"  His  sensibiHty,"  says  Miss  Winfield,  "  was  almost  feminine.  One 
of  the  boys  happened  to  cut  his  ilnger,  and  was  brought  by  Rowland 
Hill  to  my  mother  to  have  it  dressed ;  but  her  attention  was  soon 
drawn  firom  the  wound  to  Rowland,  who  had  fainted." 

And  even  after  his  military  career  had  commenced,  when  it 
happened  that  a  prize-fight  between  Humphries  and  Mendoza 
was  exhibited  near  the  windows  of  his  lodgings,  such  was  the 
effect  produced  on  him  by  the  brutality  of  the  scene,  that  he 
was  carried  fainting  out  of  his  room.  So  Uttle  does  there  re- 
quire to  be  in  common,  between  the  most  heroic  courage  and  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  attribute  of  insensibility  to  the  sight  of  blood 
and  suffering.  He  explained  afterwards,  in  reference  to  the  car- 
nage which  he  had  witnessed  in  war,  that  he  had  still  the  same 
feeungs  as  at  first,  "  but  in  the  excitement  of  battle,  all  indivi- 
dual sensation  was  lost  sight  of/' 
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In  the  spring  of  1790,  his  parents  called  his  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  profession,  and  indicated  a  wish  that  he 
should  adopt  that  of  the  law.  His  reply,  addressed  to  his  mother, 
has  been  preserved,  in  which  he  states  modestly  and  gently  his 
"  dislike  to  the  law,"  and  says,  "  the  profession  which  I  should 
like  best,  and  hope  you  and  papa  will  not  object  to,  is  the 
army."  This  called  forth  a  letter  from  his  father,  fiill  of  good 
sense  and  kindness,  which  we  wish  we  could  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  parents  who  may  be  thwarted  by  a  son's  disinclination 
to  civil  life. 

Shortly  after  this  an  ensigncy  in  the  38th  regiment  was  pro- 
cured for  young  Hill,  who  also  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  attended  a  military  academy,  and  remained 
till  1791.  In  that  year  he  obtained  a  lieutenantcy,  and  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1792  he  was  with  his  regi- 
ment, the  53d,  in  Scotland.  In  1793  he  raised  an  independent 
company,  chiefly  in  Shropshire,  and  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission. He  was  desired  to  carry  this  company  to  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  following  rather  curi- 
ous anecdote  in  connexion  with  his  vi§it  to  that  country. 

*'  I  remember  his  teUing  me,  that  on  going  to  the  house  of  an 
eminent  literary  gentleman,  to  pass  a  night,  he  was  shown  to  hid 
room  before  dinner,  and  being  about  to  dress,  he  looked  round  for  the 
usual  washing  apparatus,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  sort.  Just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  effort  to  obtain  these  requisites  of 
the  toilet,  he  heard  to  his  great  surprise  and  amusement  a  creaking  in 
the  floor,  and  a  trap-door  gradually  opened,  through  which  ascended, 
by  a  steady  invisible  movement,  wash-hand-stand,  basin,  towels,  hot- 
water,  and  all  other  due  accompaniments.  He  used  to  say  he  never 
met  with  a  parallel  to  this,  except  in  the  house  of  a  genUeman  who 
had  a  railroad  made  from  Ms  kitchen  to  his  dming-room,  to  send  in  the 
dishes  quick  and  hot^ 

This  latter  sentence  points  out  a  new  field  of  utility  for  rail- 
roads, and  one  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  never  yet  been 
conjectured  even  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Captain  Hill  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities of  distinguishing  himself,  which  he  embraced  and  improved. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape.  Having 
ascended  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  General  O'Hara,  on  whom  he  was  in  attendance,  had 
occasion  to  call  him  down.  His  place  was  takeif  by  his  brother 
aide-de-camp.  Captain  Snow,  who  was  immediately  shot  in  the 
tree  and  mortally  wounded.  Hill  himself  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  right  hand,  and  O'Hara  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

It  was  at  Toulon  that  Hill  become  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Grraham,  afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  who  served 
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there  as  a  volunteer^  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  re- 
nown. In  the  following  year,  1794,  Graham  raised  a  re^ment 
of  infantry,  and  offered  Hill  the  majority  of  it,  on  condition  of 
his  raising  a  certain  quota  of  men,  wmch  ne  did.  The  regiment 
thus  raised  was  the  90th,  which  was  destined  afterwards  to  be 
most  honourably  associated  with  the  name  of  Hill. 

Li  1796,  Hill,  now  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenantK!olonel, 
went  with  the  90th  to  Gibraltar,  then  commanded  by  his  old 
firiend  General  O'Hara.  Whilst  here  an  incident  occurred  which 
not  only  showed  the  confidence  of  his  commander,  in  intrusting 
him  with  a  mission  of  importance  and  delicacy,  but  also  the 
intense  ardour  with  which  Colonel  Hill  devoted  his  whole  ener- 
gies to  the  performance  of  the  duty,  whatever  it  might  be,  with 
which  he  was  charged  for  the  time.  General  O'Hara  despatched 
him  with  a  verb^  communication  for  the  British  ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  annoimcing  expected  war  with  Spain.  So  rapidly 
was  this  anticipation  realized,  that,  in  the  woros  of  Colonel  Hill 
himself,  "  Before  I  could  return,  hostilities  had  commenced,  and 
it  was  with  difiiculty  I  got  back  to  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar — 
not  only  from  the  declaration  of  war,  but  also  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  occasioned  by  great  exertion  to  accomplish  the  duty  I 
was  employed  on  for  my  respected  general."  The  same  spirit 
which  prompted  Hill,  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  unostentatious 
duty,  to  sacrifice  health  itself,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  mission, 
also  animated  him  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  or  in  the  battle- 
field, and  gives  the  true  key  to  the  secret  of  the  remarkable 
success  which  afterwards  so  often  crowned  his  enterprizes. 

In  1800  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and,  with  the 
90th,  he  formed  part  of  the  troops  who  were  employed  under 
Abercromby  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  During  a  rendezvous 
of  the  troops  at  Gibraltar,  ColonelHill,  being  indisposed,  was 
forbidden  to  eat  anything  but  fresh  meat.  And  he  used  to  men- 
tion aft;erwards,  that  the  price  of  such  meat  was  at  that  time  so 
excessively  enhanced,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  £3,  12s.  ster- 
ling for  a  turkey,  and  £1,  Is.  for  a  fowl.  An  invalid's  impatience 
to  get  well  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  stimulated  by  the  cost  of  a 
diet  like  this.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance,  in  coh- 
nexion  with  diety  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  during  this 
expedition.  For  it  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  some  ireak, 
apparently  by  way  of  burlesque  on  the  deficiency  of  provisions, 
"  a  pair  of  boots  were  dressed,  boiled,  and  roasted  with  lemon, 
for  diiftier  in  the  gunroom."  Unfortunately  it  is  not  stated 
how  much  of  this  dish  was  eaten,  or  whether  the  guests  satisfied 
themselves  that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  exposed  to  short 
commons  during  a  siege,  they  might  rely,  as  a  last  resource,  upon 
their  boots,  if  dressed  with  lemon. 
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Even  during  the  voyage,  we  find  Colonel  Hill  diligently  study- 
ing the  theory  of  field  fortification,  and  improving  himself  in  his 
profession.  He  also  kept  a  pocket-journal,  in  which  he  regularly 
noted  down  what  seemed  most  worthy  of  attention.  Traits  like 
these  well  deserve  to  be  noted,  in  connexion  with  that  which  has 
been  just  commented  on,  as  both  explaining  and  ennobling  the 
success  and  advancement  of  Colonel  Hill.  It  was  neither  to 
mere  talent  nor  yet  to  mere  fortune,  that  he  was  indebted,  but 
to  talent,  diligently  improved  by  sedulous  culture.  It  is  of  such 
talent  only  that  Fortune  will  generally  be  found  the  handmaid. 

The  notice  given  of  this  part  of  Colonel  Hill's  history  is  brief. 
But  we  learn  from  his  diary,  that  he  landed  in  Egypt  on  the  8th 
of  March,  and  that 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  six,  the  British  army  began  to  move, 
the  90th  regiment  as  its  advanced  guard.  At  this  moment  a  consider- 
able body  of  cavalry  made  a  spirited  and  impetuous  charge  on  the  90th, 
who,  as  Walsh  says,  with  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  veterans,  re- 
ceived them,  unbroken,  upon  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  I  was  wouuded  by  a  musket-ball,  Yfhich 
struck  the  peak  of  the  helmet  now  at  Hawkstone.  After  being 
wounded,  I  was  taken  on  board  Lord  Keith's  ship,  where  I  remained 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  returned  to  the  regiment." — Pp.  39,  40. 

While  confined  by  his  wound.  Colonel  Hill  was  on  board  the 
Foudroyant,  commanded  by  Lord  Keith.  And  after  the  great 
victorv  of  the  21st  of  March,  in  which  Abercromby  received  his 
mortal  wound,  he  was  brought  fi:ora  the  field  of  his  fame  to  the 
same  cabin  where  Hill  was  recovering,  and  where  Abercromby 
luigered  for  a  week  and  died. 

Jji  1803,  Colonel  Hill,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and,  until  1805,  was  employed 
in  Ireland,  then  menaced  with  invasion,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  the  scene  of  much  internal  excitement.  The  various  duties 
devolving  on  General  Hill  required  not  merely  courage  and 
energy,  but  often  in  a  still  higher  degree  called  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion,  temperance,  and  forbearance.  In  none  of  these 
qualities  was  he  found  wanting ;  and  he  appears  to  have  uni- 
formly discharged  the  responsible  trust  which  devolved  on  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Among  the  numerous  alarms  of  invasion  which  were  then  pro^ 
pagated  from  time  to  time,  one  is  mentioned  which  may  almost 
vie  with  the  celebrated  bonfire  "  on  the  hill  above  Glenwither- 
shins,"  to  which  the  Antiquary  has  given  a  deathless  renown. 
It  would  appear  that  Killala  Bay,  in  the  north  of  Connaught^ 
was  one  of  the  spots  which  excited  apprehension,  as  being  likely 
to  afford  a  landing-place  for  the  French.  And  siu^  enough,  in 
October  1803,  the  scouts  in  that  quarter  did  observe  two  frigates 
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enter  the  bay,  and  speedily  lower  fix)m  their  decks  what  seemed 
to  be  boat  mer  boat,  which  made  directly  and  rapidly  for  the 
beach.  A  report  was  immediately  transmitted  that  the  French 
troops  had  arrived,  and  were  disembarking ;  and  farther,  that 
^  they  were  landing  very  fastr  It  appeared  on  inquiry,  however, 
that  the  two  vessels  were  English  frigates,  which  had  entered 
the  bay  together  for  the  purpose  of  watering.  For  facilitating 
their  operations,  they  had  each  heaved  their  empty  water-casks 
overboard,  and  the  wind  carried  them  quickly  to  tne  shore.  But 
still  more  quickly  had  the  rumour  of  the  landing  preceded  them, 
and  much  alarm  was  excited,  and  various  movements  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  supposed  invaders,  before  the 
true  state  of  the  fact  was  communicated  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  in  1805,  and  while  preparing  for  the  abortive  expedi- 
tion to  the  Weser,  that  Hill  first  met  with  Wellington,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was  also  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
same  expedition.  Sir  Arthur  dined  with  him,  "  at  his  lodgings 
at  Mrs.  Chitt/s,"  at  Deal ;  and  that  acquaintance  commenced, 
which  was  destined  to  have  so  powerful  an  influence  on  Hill's 
subsequent  career. 

After  spending  the  year  1806  in  England,  during  part  of 
which  he  was  encamped  with  a  portion  or  the  troops  who  were 
kept  in  readiuess  to  repel  threatened  invasion — ^and  spending  the 
year  1807  again  in  Ireland — ^he  was  ordered,  in  1808,  to  join 
the  troops  then  destined  for  the  continent,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  On  learning  that  General  Hill  was  to  serve  under 
him.  Sir  Arthur  wrote  him  on  23d  June  1808, 

"  My  dear  Hill — ^I  rejoice  extremely  at  the  prospect  I  have  before 
me  of  serving  again  with  you,  and  /  hope  we  shall  have  more  to  do  ihar{ 
we  had  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  we  were  together,^^ — rP.  75. 

The  "  last  occasion"  here  alluded  to  was  the  abortive  trip  to 
the  Weser ;  and  assuredly  the  hope  of  WelUngton  was  gratified 
before  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war,  which  was  now  about  to 
commence, 

It  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  learn  that  British  troops  were 
only  relieved  of  so  cumbrous  an  appendage  as  their  queues  or 
pigtails  in  this  year  1808,  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore 
from  Stockholm,  The  order  to  cut  off  the  queues  "  was  dated 
24th  July,  and  gave  universal  delight.  The  signal  was  made 
for  all  hair-cutters  to  proceed  to  head-quarters ;  and  Cadell  tells 
us,  '  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  on  board  the  head-quarter 
ship,  the  adjutant.  Lieutenant  Eussell,  proceeded  with  them  and 
a  pattern-man  to  the  other  troop-ships.  The  tails  were  kept  till 
all  were  docked,  when,  by  a  signal,  the  whole  were  hove  over-* 
board,  with  three  cheers.' " — ^P.  36, 
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Soon  after  the  landing  of  the  British  forces  at  Mondego^  the 
battles  of  Koli9a  and  \iineiro  followed,  in  which  the  British 
army  had  a  foretaste  of  the  laurels  which  they  were  to  earn  under 
Wellington.  Maior-General  Hill  was  present  at  both  of  these 
battles,  and  in  tht  former  had  an  active  and  important  share. 
He  was  afterwards  mentioned  by  name  among  the  officers  to 
whom,  along  with  Wellington,  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  voted  for  their  services. 

The  superseding  of  Wellington,  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
the  expedition  of  Moore,  and  the  victory  of  Corunna,  won  at  the 
expense  of  that  hero's  life,  belong  more  to  general  historjr  than 
to  the  biography  of  Hill.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was 
on  General  Hill's  brigade  that  the  important  duty  devolved  of 
protecting  the  army,  at  its  embarkation  for  England,  after  the 
battle  of  Corimna.  On  their  arriving  at  Plymouth — where  the 
troops,  who  had  suffered  so  many  privations  in  the  retreat,  ex- 
perienced the  utmost  kindness  from  the  inhabitants — General 
Hill  was  conspicuous  for  the  consideration  and  solicitude  which 
he  showed  for  the  welfare  of  his  men.  His  name  was  long  re- 
membered with  admiration,  on  that  account,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth  ;  and  this  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  Hill  which 
is  well  worthy  of  attention,  especially  from  the  milita.ry  student 
of  his  life.  By  his  care  to  avoid  exposing  the  lives  of  his  men 
unnecessarily,  and  by  his  a.ttention  to  their  comforts  and  wants, 
he  gained  so  completely  their  affection  and  confidence,  that  when 
occasion  reauired,  he  could  rely  implicitly  on  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion with  which  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  led  the 
way. 

Before  his  return  from  this  expedition,  his  imcle,  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  his  father,  now  Sir  John 
Hill.  His  uncle  bequeathed  to  him  the  property  at  Hardwick 
Grange,  which  he  continued  afterwards  to  occupy  as  his  favourite 
residence,  when  at  home. 

After  a  very  brief  period  spent  in  England,  General  HiU  was 
again  despatched  to  tne  Peninsula,  where  he  had  not  been  many 
weeks  when  Wellington  achieved  the  brilliant  exploit  of  crossing 
the  Douro  in  the  face  of  the  French  army  under  Soult,  and  driv- 
ing them,  with  great  loss,  from  Oporto,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
Portugal.  In  tne  action  at  Oporto,  General  Hill  had  a  very  con- 
spicuous share. 

The  French  had  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  Douro,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  the  town  of 
Oporto  stands;  and  it  had  become  important,  as  Wellington's 
despatches  bear,*  that  the  British  troops,  who  had  reached  the  left 
bank,  should  cross  the  river  to  expel  the  French  without  delay. 

*  Gurwood^  Tol.  iv.,  p.  298. 
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On  asoending  the  height  of  the  Sarea  on  the  left  bank,  where 
there  was  a  convent,  opposite  to  Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
descried  a  large  unfinished  building,  called  the  Seminary,  whicn 
stood  near  the  river  on  the  Oporto  side.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  stone  wall  which  came  down  to  the  water,  on  either  hand, 
and  which  had  only  one  entrance  by  an  iron  gate,  opening  on 
the  Vallonga  road.  There  was  sufficient  space  included  within 
the  wall  for  containing  two  battalions  of  men  in  order  of  battle. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  was  about  300  yards,  and  on  the  height 
of  the  Sarea  the  British  guns  could  be  planted  so  as  to  command 
the  whole  enclosure  roimd  the  Seminary.  To  all  appearance  no 
wat<;h  was  kept  by  the  French  in  that  quarter,  as  they  apparently 
relied  on  the  unpossibility  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  cross  the 
river  there.  At  that  spot,  however,  Sir  Arthur  conceived  it 
practicable  to  effect  a  passage ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  under  General  Murray  was  sent  a  few  miles  up 
the  river  to  Avintas,  to  seek  a  passage  there,  where  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  some  boats  could  be  found.  Sir  Arthur  also 
caused  eighteen  or  twenty  guns  to  be  planted  on  the  height  of 
Sarea,  commanding  the  Seminary. 

A  i^ff,  manned  by  a  few  brave  men,  crossed  to  the  Oporto 
side,  and  brought  back  three  or  four  large  barges  without  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  French.  This  operation  was  favoured  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  river  makes  a  rapid  bend  roimd  the 
point  on  which  the  convisnt  is  placed,  and  the  town  lies  below  this 
point,  while  the  crossing  was  effected  above  it.  And  Soult's  per- 
sonal position,  as  it  happened,  was  below  the  town. 

The  first  of  the  barges,  containing  an  officer  and  twenty-five  of 
the  Buffs,  then  crossed  to  the  Seminary,  where  the  men  disem- 
barked, and  were  instantly,  so  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
army,  but  still  without  any  alarm  being  taken.  A  second  and  a 
thira  barge  followed,  filled  with  troops,  the  last,  conveying  Ge- 
neral Paget.  But  no  sooner  had  they  gained  their  position  than 
Soult  commenced  a  ftirious  attack  upon  them  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  cavahy  and  infantiy,  supported  by  artilleir.  To  sus- 
tain them,  GeneraJ  Hill  crossed  over  with  the  48th  and  66th  regi- 
ments, and  other  troops,  and  as  General  Paget  was  soon  disabled 
by  a  wound,  the  command  of  this  most  important  and  tn^ing  post 
devolved,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  upon  General  Hill.  So 
violent  was  the  struggle,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  throwing  nimself  across  the  river  into  the  midst  of  it. 
But  his  confidence  m  General  Hill  was  such  that  he  restrained 
himself  from  taking  this  step ;  and  well  did  Hill  justiiy  the  confi- 
dence of  his  leader.  The  French  made  repeated  and  desperate  at- 
tacks, which,  however,  were  confined,  by  the  sweep  of  the  British 
guns  on  the  height  of  Sarea,  to  the  side  of  the  iron  gate.  They 
were  successfully  resisted  by  EUll,  until  some  of  the  citizens  of 
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Oporto,  having  pushed  across  with  large  boats,  brought  over  the 
troops  under  General  Sherbrooke's  command  in  large  bodies,  a 
little  below  the  point  of  conflict ;  and  Murray's  troops  also  were 
seen  descending  the  river  on  the  Oporto  side.  Then  the  rout  of 
the  French  forces  became  general  and  complete,  and  they  suffered 
severely,  both  on  that  day  and  in  their  subsequent  retreat  from 
Portugal. 

In  less  than  three  months  afterwards,  the  battle  of  Talavera 
followed,  in  which  Hill  had  an  important  share.  The  French 
were  commanded  by  Marshals  Victor  and  Jourdan,  and  King 
Joseph.  The  Spaniards  were  commanded  by  Cuesta,  campaign- 
ing in  his  coach  and  six.  And  it  is  well  known  that  on  the  two 
days'  fighting,  of  the  27th  and  28th  July  1809,  the  last  of  which 
was  so  bloody,  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  so  much  as  noticed 
by  the  French,  whose  whole  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
British  alone  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  did  as  little  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  French  as  was  possible. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both  Wellington  and  Hill 
made  the  narrowest  escape  from  being  taken  prisoners  on  the  27th. 
Sir  Arthur  was  then  at  Casa  de  Salinas,  to  reach  which  place 
the  French  had  to  ford  the  river  Alberche,  and  to  march  some 
distance  through  woods.  But  out  of  these  woods,  Mr.  Sidney 
states,  "  they  emerged  so  suddenly  that  they  had  nearly  made  him 
prisoner  at  the  instant  of  surprise.  Providentially  this  disaster 
was  not  permitted  to  fall  on  oiu:  army  and  upon  Europe." 

The  still  more  dangerous  adventure  of  Hill  was  stated  by  him- 
self as  follows,  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  a  friend 
some  years  after  the  war  was  over: — 

"  I  recollect  on  the  27th  of  July  I  got  some  dinner  in  my  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Talavera  about  four  o'clock.  Immediately  after  I  rode 
out,  accompanied  by  Major  Fordyce,  towards  the  Alberche,  in  which 
direction  we  heard  some  firing.  I  returned  to  the  bivouac  of  my  di- 
vision^ I  suppose  about  sunset,  when  I  found  it  had  moved  to  take  up 
a  position.  I  instantly  followed  it,  and  foimd  it  deploying  in  line,  and 
was  shown  by  somebody  where  the  right  was  to  rest.  I  pointed  out  the 
hill  on  the  line  of  direction  we  were  to  take  up.  I  found,  however,  I 
had  not  sufficient  troops  to  occupy  the  ground  without  leaving  consi- 
derable intervals  between  the  regiments.  During  this  operation  J  re- 
collect perfectly  well  that  I  was  with  the  48th  Regiment,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Colonel  Donellan,  when,  it  being  nearly  dark,  I  observed  some 
men  on  the  hill-top  fire  a  few  shots  amongst  us.  Not  having  an  idea 
that  the  enemy  were  so  near,  I  said  at  the  moment,  /  was  sure  it  was 
the  Old  Buffs,  as  usual,  making  some  blunder,  I  desired  Donellan  to  get 
into  line,  and  I  would  ride  up  the  hill  and  stop  their  firing.  On  reach- 
ing the  hill-top,  I  found  the  mistake  I  had  made.  I  immediately  turned 
round  to  ride  off,  when  they  fired  and  killed  poor  Fordyce,  and  shot 
my  mare  through  the  body.     She  did  not  fall,  but  carried  me  to  the 
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29tli  Regiment,  which  corps,  by  my  orders,  instantly  charged  the 
French,  and  drove  them  from  the  hill.  I  do  not  know  what  numbers 
the  enemy  had,  but  I  think  they  were  not  strong— perhaps  some  of 
their  light  troops."— Pp.  ill,  112. 

It  was  an  eventful  day  for  Europe  which  so  nearly  compro- 
mised the  safety  of  both  Wellington  and  HiU. 

For  the  battle  of  Talavera  itself,  the  histories  of  the  war  may 
best  be  constdted.  But  with  respect  to  General  Hill*s  very  im- 
portant share  in  the  honours  and  dangers  of  the  contest,  his  owii 
simple  and  affectionate  letters  to  his  family  are  highly  intei*esting. 
They  naturally  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects  which  were  of  en- 
grossing interest  to  his  family ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  modest 
and  unassuming  than  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  himself 
on  an  occasion  on  which,  by  the  confession  of  all,  he  displayed 
the  greatest  military  qualities. 

On  30th  July  he  wrote  from  Talavera, — ^ 

"  My  dear  Sister,  "  Taldvem,  July  30, 1809. 

"  God  has  protected  Clement  (his  brother)  and  myself  in  two  of  the 
severest  battles  I  ever  witnessed,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  and 
28th.  For  the  particulars  I  must  refer  you  to  the  public  despatches, 
but  cannot  help  mentioning  a  few  circumstances  which  will  show  you 
the  providential  escapes  we  have  had.  About  a  week  ago  I  told  you 
that  the  French  had  retired  from  Talavera,  on  our  approach  towards 
them.  It  now  appears  they  did  this,  not  with  the  intention  of  going 
off  altogether,  but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  reinforcements, 
which  being  done  by  the  junction  of  Sebastiani's  force  of  about 
12,000,  and  King  Joseph,  from  Madrid,  with  6000,  they  turned  back 
with  near  50,000,  with  a  determination  to  bring  the  whole  of  it 
against  the  British  army,  not  half  that  number  in  the  field.  Early  on 
the  27th  we  heard  of  the  returning  of  the  French,  and  as  the. day  ad- 
vanced they  approached  nearer.  By  four  in  the  evening  their  whole 
force  was  in  sight,  and  continued  moving  forward,  driving  in  our  out- 
posts, till  they  came  within  reach  of  shot  from  our  lines,  when  they 
halted  j  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  we  did  not  expect  any  serious 
attack  till  the  next  morning.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  dusk  when 
there  was  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on  my  post,  and  a  severe  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  carry  it,  in  which  they  did  not  succeed, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  gave  up  the  contest.  On  this  occasion  poor 
Fordyce  was  killed,  my  horse  was  shot,  and  I  myself  had  a  fortunate 
escape  from  the  hands  of  a  French  soldier  who  had  got  hold  of  my 
right  arm,  and  would  have  secured  me  if  my  horse  had  not  at  the  mo- 
ment sprung  forward.  The  Frenchman  fired  at  me,  but  did  not  touch 
me.  Clement  and  Captain  Currie  were  in  the  midst  of  the  whole,  but 
fortunately  escaped.  Nothing  very  particular  occurred  during  the 
night :  we  continued  in  our  position,  and  the  enemy  was  near  us.  My 
post  was  on  the  left,  General  Sherbrooke  in  the  centre,  and  General 
Campbell  to  his  right,  and  all  the  Spaniards  to  General  Campbell's 
right.  In  the  morning,  when  day  broke,  we  observed  the  whole  French 
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army  drawn  up  in  order  of  batde;  the  greater  part  of  their  force  im- 
mediately opposite  mj  post,  which  was  evidently  the  point  of  attack, 
and  which,  if  they  could  have  gained,  would  have  given  them  the  day. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  to  it,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
sun  was  up,  an  immense  column,  since  known  to  consist  of  two  divi- 
sions of  7000  each,  under  Marshal  Victor  in  person,  moved  on  and  at- 
tacked us.    The  fire  was  tremendous  on  both  sides,  but  the  French 
could  not  force  us.     My  horse  was  wounded  early  in  the  action.     I 
got  another  from  an  officer.     Shortly  before  the  enemy  gave  up  the 
conflict,  I  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  near  my  left  ear  and  the  back 
of  my  head.     The  blow  was  so  violent  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
field.     I  continued  unwell  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  next ;  I 
am,  however,  thank  God,  much  better  to  day.   My  hat  saved  my  life ; 
it  has  sufiered  as  much  as  my  helmet  did  on  the  13th  of  March.    Cle- 
ment is  safe ;  his  horse  waa  killed,  and  he  had  three  musket-balls  in 
him  on  the  28th.     Currie  is  also  safe,  but  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  During  the  attack  on  me  the  enemy  did  not  allow  the  remainder 
of  the  line  to  be  quiet,  for,  with  their  numerous  artillery,  they  kept  up 
a  constant  and  destructive  fire  on  it,  not  regarding  the  Spaniards  at 
all.     In  about  four  or  five  hours  the  enemy's  tire  slackened  for  a  short 
time ;  they,  however,  afterwards  began  as  serious  an  attack  upon  Ge- 
neral Campbell  as  they  did  upon  me,  and,  meeting  with  the  same  re- 
ception from  him  and  the  whole  as  they  did  in  the  morning,  were 
fairly  beat,  and  in  the  evening  after  dark  went  off.     The  loss  on  both 
sides  is  very  great.     Indeed,  ours  probably  4000,  the  enemy's  7000. 
King  Joseph  was  in  the  field,  though  not  in  the  fire.    When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  French  force  was  double  ours,  and  solely  employed 
against  the  British,  we  may  count  the  battle  of  Talavera  amongst  the 
most  glorious  that  ever  took  place.    You  must  excuse  this  hasty  ac- 
count— ^indeed  I  must  again  refer  you  to  the  official  details.    The 
French  are  said  to  be  still  retreating.     Kind  remembrance  to  all  our 
dear  friends  at  Hawkstone,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  sensible  of  and 
thankftd  for  the  providential  escapes  we  have  had." — ^Pp.  108-110. 

The  letters  of  General  Hill  to  the  members  of  his  own  fanuly, 
which  are  published  in  this  work,  give  us  a  very  pleasing  view  of 
his  personal  character.  And  it  is  not  a  little  refreshing,  amid 
the  scenes  of  so  sanguinary  a  contest,  to  see  one  of  those  who  had 
done  the  greatest  service  to  his  country,  and  been  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  fray,  cherishing  through  it  all  the  same  constant 
attachment  to  his  family  and  his  home,  retaining  the  same  simple 
modesty  of  mind  as  ever,  and  never  forgetftd  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  Him  who  had  shielded  his  head  in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  British  head-quarters  were  soon  afterwards  at  Badajoz, 
but  Hill,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was 
stationed  about  twenty  miles  oiBP,  with  his  troops,  at  Montijo. 
Here  he,  and  one  of  his  brothers  who  was  with  him,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace — Shunting  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  wolf,  and 
the  wUd  boar-and  preferring  country  scenes  and  exercise  to  aU 
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the  attractioiis  of  ^^  the  great  display  of  beauty  and  fashion  in 
Badajoz."  And  Hill,  having  observed  that  almost  all  the  wool 
from  the  district  was  sent  to  England,  made  a  purchase  of  a  few 
of  the  sheep,  to  be  kept  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  of  send- 
ing them  home,  to  improve  the  breed  in  Shropshire. 

when  making  preparations  for  the  celebrated  defence  of  Lis- 
bon at  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now 
Viscount  Wellington,  divided  his  army  into  two  principal  corps, 
the  first  of  which  he  had  under  his  own  immediate  command, 
and  the  second  he  offered  to  General  Hill.  In  a  letter  to  Hill, 
dated  December  18,  1809,  Lord  Wellington  stated  as  to  this 
second  corps — ^'  I  will  not  make  any  arrangement,  either  as  to 
the  troops  that  are  to  comprise  it,  or  as  to  the  officer  who  is  to 
command  it,  without  offering  the  command  of  it  to  vou."  A 
higher  proof  than  this  of  the  talents  and  services  of  General 
Hill  it  was  impossible  to  give ;  and  having  accepted  the  import- 
ant trust  thus  tendered  to  him,  most  amply  did  he  justify  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  great  leader.  It  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  observe,  in  the  correspondence  wWch  ensued  be- 
tween  these  two  able  soldiers,  how  often  General  Hill,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  discretionary  powers  as  were  intrusted  to  him, 
was  found  to  have  anticipatea  the  instructions  of  Wellington, 
by  making  just  those  dispositions  which  Wellington's  instruc- 
tions, on  their  subsequent  arrival,  were  found  to  point  out. 

General  Hill  had  an  honourable  share  in  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
where  the  French,  commanded  by  Massena  and  Ney,  were 
worsted  in  September  1810.  The  scene  at  nightfall  after  the 
battle,  as  beheld  by  the  British  from  the  mountam  of  Busaco,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  French  encamped,  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Sidney : — 

'^  The  night  which  succeeded  this  memorable  day,  afforded  to  the 
victorious  occupants  of  the  mountain,  scenes  of  indescribable  grandeur. 
The  whole  country  beneath  them  glowed  with  countless  fires,  showing 
thousands  of  shadowy  forms  of  men  and  horses,  mingled  with  piles  of 
arms  glittering  amidst  the  flames.  These  gradually  subsided  into 
glowing  patches  of  red  embers  gemming  the  black  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  all  seemed  to  threaten  another  mighty  conflict  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  men  under  Hill  were  kept  in  their  fiill  accoutrements,  and  each 
with  his  musket  by  his  side,  front  and  rear  ranks,  head  to  head,  lay 
upon  the  mountain,  awaiting  the  mom,  and  expectiDg  that  an  as- 
sailable gorge  near  at  hand  would  be  the  point  of  attack." — ^Pp.  143, 
144. 

Next  day,  however,  the  French  moved  oflT,  without  renewing 
the  fight. 

Then  followed  the  occupation  of  the  fortified  lines  at  Torres 
Yedras,  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  Al^ 
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handra,  to  the  sea,  over  a  space  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  and 
covering  Lisbon  from  the  advance  of  the  Frencn  under  Massena. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  these  celebrated 
lines,  and  the  baffling  of  the  French  Marshal,  who  was  at  last 
compelled  to  retreat  with  that  large  force  which  Napoleon  had 
given  to  "  the  spoiled  child  of  fortime,"  with  a  peremptory  man- 
date to  seize  on  Lisbon,  and  drive  the  British  into  the  sea.  But 
there  is  a  letter  of  General  Hill,  written  to  his  sister  in  Novem- 
ber 1810,  from  his  post  at  Alhandra^  which  mentions  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  extra-professional  intercourse 
of  the  two  great  armies,  which  had  been  for  some  time  so 
near  each  ofter.  Something  like  personal  acquaintance  took 
place  between  the  soldiers  in  the  hostile  rank^  and  even  a 
species  of  friendship  sprung  up,  upon  a  soil  where,  most  of  all, 
it  would  have  seemed  to  be  exotic.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  account  of  this,  without  having  the  mind  most  powerfully 
itapelled  to  the  reflection,  how  strangely  human  beings  have 
been  forced  from  the  relations  which  their  Maker  designed  them 
to  hold  towards  each  other,  when  they  are  mustered  and  armed 
on  the  battle-field,  as  enemy  and  enemy,  bent  on  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

"  My  dear  Sister,"  he  writes,  "  on  this,  day  week  I  wrote  to  Sir 
John,  (his  father,)  since  which  time  nothing  of  consequence  has  oc- 
curred. The  two  armies  remain  as  they  were,  the  British  in  the  po- 
sition I  mentioned  in  my  last,  with  the  right  on  the  Tagus,  and  the 
left  on  the  sea  near  Torres  Vedras,  a  distance^  probably,  of  about  25 
miles.  The  French  advanced  regiments  are  close  to  us ;  that  is,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  I  am 
now  writing,  with  the  sentries  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  .  In 
this  situation  we  have  been  for  the  last  month,  and  I  dare  say  it  wiU  ap- 
pear rathei'  extraordinary  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  perfectly  good  neigh- 
bourSy  and  never  think  of  molesting  each  otiier.  On  the  contrary ,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  put  a  sUyp  to  the  intimacy  which  was  going  on.  It  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  the  soldiers  of  each  army  getting  grapes  out  of  the 
sam^  vineyard^  water  from  the  same  well,  and  asking  each  other  to  drink 
wine.  Indeed,  I  know  of  some  instances,  though  not  quite  correct,  of. 
our  officers  sending  to  Lisbon  for  boots  and  shirts  for  some  of  their 
friends  at  outposts." — ^Pp.  150,  151. 

Being  attacked  with  fever.  General  Hill  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  go  to  England  in  the  end  of  1810.  A  few  months 
at  home  recruited  his  health,  and  he  immediately  returned  to 
the  army,  which  he  rejoined  in  May  1811.  His  return  was 
hailed  by  the  soldiers  with  eager  rejoicing ;  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  again  resumed  his  duties  was  destined,  ere  long,  to 
receive  its  reward. 

The  French  armies,  in  various  strength,  occupied  the  several 
provinces  of  Spain;  and  at  the  time  when  Marmont,  having 
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Lord  Wellington  in  front,  was  advancing  to  relieve  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  he  requested  General  Girard,  a  brave  French  officer, 
to  advance  from  the  south  towards  the  army  imder  General  Hill, 
which  was  posted  south  of  the  Ta^os,  and  to  manoeuvre  upon  it, 
so  as  to  prevent  Hill  from  giving  aid  to  Wellington.  This 
occurred  in  September  1811.  Ciudad  Kodrigo  was  relieved, 
and  Girard,  who  had  made  a  certain  approadi  towards  Hill, 
withdrew  southwards  again  to  Zafra ;  but  afterwards,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  made  an  excursion  northwards,  crossing  the 
Guadiana,  and  spoiling  the  northern  district  of  Spanish  Estre- 
madura.  Hill  was  possessed  of  forces  of  superior  strength  to 
his,  but  was  under  considerable  restriction  respecting  the  sphere 
of  operating  with  them,  as  the  position  which  he  occupied  was 
too  important  to  be  exposed  to  any  unnecessary  hazard.  Believ- 
ing, nevertheless,  from  the  information  which  he  had  received  of 
the  enemy's  movements,  that  he  could  not  only  compel  his  re- 
treat southward  across  the  Guadiana,  but  strike  a  blow  at  the 
same  time.  Hill  proposed  to  operate  against  him  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  under  Castanos,  and  with  that  view  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  that  part  of  his  troops  which  was  destined  for 
this  service. 
What  followed  will  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sidney — 

"  While  on  his  march,  General  Hill  discovered  that  Girard  was  at 
Arroyo  de  Molinos,  and  not  aware  of  his  movements,  which  at  once 
induced  him  to  decide  on  overtaking  and  surprising  the  whole  force  of 
the  French,  or  at  all  events  compelling  them  to  an  action.  The 
weather  was  wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  but  the  soldiers  did  not  faU,  in 
a  long  forced  march  instantly  undertaken,  in  the  most  perfect  quietude, 
that  no  symptom  of  their  approach  might  alarm  the  enemy.  By  the 
evening  of  the  27th  they  were  at  Alcuescar,  within  four  miles  of  their 
unconscious  foes.  Every  conceivable  precaution  was  resorted  to.  The 
light  companies  were  thrown  into  the  villages  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  alarming  the  enemy;  and  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
were  disposed  of  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  with  the  strictest  orders 
not  to  cheer  the  cold  and  gloomy  night  with  a  single  fire,  the  flicker- 
ing of  which  might  give  indication  that  they  were  near.  The  wind 
blew  furiously ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  and  the  patient  soldiery  had 
no  protection  from  the  storm,  except  the  drenched  coverings  of  their 
tents,  which  the  gale  had  thrown  down ;  but  their  patience  and  confi- 
dence in  the  leader  they  loved  deserted  them  not.  They  were  warmed 
by  the  flush  of  expectation  that  the  morning  would  recompense  them 
for  all  their  toils ;  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  had  not  appeared  in 
the  horizon,  when  the  various  columns  fell  in,  without  a  single  note  of 
a  bugle  or  the  beat  even  of  one  solitary  drum.  The  ground  was  ad- 
mirably chosen  with  a  view  to  concealment :  they  filed  quietly  through 
the  village,  and  having  crossed  an  intervening  mountain,  found  them- 
selves, just  as  the  day  began  to  break,  within  half  a  mile  of  Arroyo, 
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where  Girard  was  yet  in  security,  ignorant  of  their  presence  and  his 
own  danger.  At  tMs  instant,  a  violent  hail-storm,  pouring  on  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  caused  the  faces  of  the  French  picquets  to  be  turned  fi*om 
them ;  but  just  as  they  were  ready  to  make  ^e  decisive  movement,  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  the  sky  became  serene,  and  the  hostile  corps  was 
preparing  for  their  march,  in  expectation  of  a  propitious  day.  Th&  de- 
cisive moment  had  arrived.   General  HiU  was  himself  inspired,  as  was 
every  brave  man  he  commanded,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene. 
The  usual  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  rendered  even  more  than  com- 
monly striking  by  the  precautions  he  had  taken  for  silence,  became 
suddenly  converted  into  an  animation  that  cheered  and  almost  amused 
every  witness  of  his  ardour.     It  seemed  kindled  in  an  instant.     He 
drew  his  sword — ^gave  a  loud  hurrah — spurred  his  horse — ^and  led  the 
charge  on  the  astonished  ranks  of  the  French,  then  forming  without  a 
thought  that  he  was  so  near  at  hand.     The  first  brigade,  headed  thus 
vigorously  by  himself,  moved  at  once  on  the  village  of  Arroyo,  and  the 
Highlanders  catching  up  the  humour  of  the  hour,  were  heard  playing 
on  their  bagpipes, '  Height  Johnny  Cope,  are  you  wc^cingyetf  The  second 
brigade,  under  General  Howard,  moved  quietly  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  place,  to  intercept  the  troops  which  the  first  shoiild  drive  out. 
In  the  centre  came  the  cavalry,  ready  to  act  in  whatever  way  might  be 
deemed  expedient.  Presently  the  71st  and  9  2d  Regiments  dashed  into 
Arroyo,  and  came  upon  the  French  just  as  they  were  filing  out,  with 
the  exception  of  one  brigade,  which  had  marched  for  Medellin  before 
daylight.    This  charge  first  announced  to  them  the  snare  into  which 
they  had  fallen ;  and  with  only  a  feeble  effort  on  the  part  of  their  ca- 
valry, they  were  driven  before  the  bayonets  of  the  British.    The 
French  infantry,  nevertheless,  having  emerged  from  the  town,  tried  to 
form  into  two  squares,  with  cavalry  on  their  left ;  but  the  71st  lining 
the  garden-walls  of  the  town,  poured  into  them  an  awful  fire,  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  artillery.    They  fled  in  utter  confiision, 
and  the  capture  of  prisoners,  cannon,  and  baggage,  rapidly  followed. 
Then  came  the  memorable  pursuit  of  that  extraordinary  day.     Just 
behind  the  routed  forces  of  Girard  rose  the  rocky  and  steep  Sierra  de 
Montanches,  up  which  they  clambered  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  knapsacks,  and  yielding 
their  persons  as  prisoners  to  their  pursuers  at  every  step.     In  the  ex- 
citement of  such  a  chase,  the  British,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Spani- 
ards, seemed  all  to  forget  that  they  had  been  without  rest,  and  soaked 
With  rain  and  mist  all  the  night  before.     They  laughed,  shouted, 
jumped  in  their  heavy  accoutrements,  or  caught  the  scrambling  horses 
of  the  fugitives,  who  could  not  ride  them  over  the  mountain,  and  came 
down  mounted  in  triumph,  till  fatigue  caused  some  to  desist,  and  the 
rest  being  too  much  scattered,  were  judiciously  stopped  on  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  by  General  Howard.    Nearly  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  some  of  them  of  high  rank.     Lieutenant  Blakeney, 
of  the  28th,  leaped  over  a  wall,  and  seized  the  Prince  D'Aremberg  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  officers.     General  Brun  was  also  taken,  with  a 
colonel  of  cavsdry,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Girard,  two  lieutenant-colonels, 
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a  eommiflaaire  de  guerre,  and  no  less  than  Ilurt7  captains  and  inferior 
officers.  Girard  hunself,  with  a  handM  of  men,  escaped  by  the  bridge 
of  Medellin,  declaring  he  would  rather  die  than  surrender.  It  was  al- 
together a  most  brilliant  achievement,  and  is  thus  eloquently  adverted 
to  by  Major  Sherer  in  his  Recollections  of  the  day.  ^  One  thing  in 
our  success  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos  gratified  our  division  highly ;  it  was 
a  triumph  for  our  General — ^a  triumph  aU  his  own.  He  gained  great 
credit  for  this  well-conducted  enterprize ;  and  he  gained  what,  to  one 
of  his  mild,  kind,  and  humane  character,  was  stiU  more  valuable,  a 
solid  and  bloodless  victory ;  for  it  is  certainly  the  truest  maxim  in 
war,  ^'  that  conquest  is  twice  achieved,  where  the  achiever  brings 
home  ftOl  numbers," '  "—Pp.  167-170. 

The  French  force  when  attacked,  consisted  of  about  SOOO 
infantry,  and  1600  cavalry  and  artillery.  Prince  D'Aremberg 
was  a  connexion  of  the  imperial  family,  and  a  prisoner,  to  whose 
capture  Lord  Wellington  attached  much  importance.  About 
500  of  the  French  were  killed.  Those  who  escaped  were  dis- 
persed, and  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  so  that  the  whole  corps 
was  lit^ally  annihilated,  (xirard,  who  was  wounded  in  making 
his  escape,  was  put  under  arrest  by  Soult ;  but  Napoleon,  know- 
ing his  thorougn  bravery,  forgave  his  disaster. 

The  success  of  Hill  gave  the  most  cordial  pleasure  not  only  to 
his  brother  officers,  but  to  the  whole  army ;  and  Lord  Welhng- 
ton,  in  suggesting  to  the  Government  the  propriety  of  bestowing 
a  mark  of  favour  on  General  Hill,  could  add  with  truth,  that 
"  there  was  no  officer  to  whom  an  act  of  grace  and  favour  would 
be  received  by  the  army  with  more  satisraction." 

The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  now  conferred  on  General  BKll, 
who  was  invested  with  the  insignia  at  Elvas  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton. This  distinction  brought  along  with  it  some  rather  amus- 
ing discussioDS  relative  to  the  herald's  office.  He  writes  to  bis 
brother  from  Guerena, — 

'<  For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  much  what  the  supporters  are,  but,  I  must 
eonfess,  I  do  not  much  like  fancy  figures,  such  as  I  have  seen  to  some 
arms,  supported  by  a  jolly  tar^  a  qretvadkr^  a  UghX  infomtry  many  or  a 
heavy  or  liffht  dragoon ;  such,  I  think,  are  bad.  It  strikes  me  that  ani* 
mals  are  the  handsomest.  Some  have  lions :  you  and  I,  probably, 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  grey-hound,  while  there  are  others  who 
would  prefer  i\xe fox-hound:  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  be  glad  to 
leave  the  choice  to  the  ladies ;  they  have  more  taste  than  we  have."—* 
Pp.  186,  187. 

It  would  appear  that  his  wish,  respecting  supporters,  was  at- 
tended to,  as  he  escaped  both  **  jolly  tars,"  and  "  heavy  or  Ught 
dragoons."  The  lion  and  the  horse  were  preferred  by  the 
heralds  to  that  honour. 
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The  month  of  May  1812  was  signalized  by  General  Hill,  now 
Sir  Rowland,  performing  one  of  the  most  daring  and  snccessfiil 
exploits  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Sur- 
prise of  Almaraz.  There  are  few  instances,  even  in  the  history 
of  those  eventful  and  romantic  campaigns,  in.  which  more  occa- 
sion was  given  for  developing  those  resources  of  mental  energy, 
the  possession  of  which  enables  a  man  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies with  promptness,  and  to  surmount  obstacles  and  dangers 
by  mingled  skill  and  courage. 

Masses  of  the  French  troops  occupied  various  districts  of  Spain, 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Tagus.  It 
was  an  equal  object  with  the  French,  to  preserve  for  them- 
selves a  good  communication  for  the  passage  of  an  army  across 
the  river,  and  with  the  British,  to  destroy  it.  Soiilf  s  pontoon 
equipajge  had  been  captured  in  April  preceding,  when  JBadajoz 
fell.  The  left,  or  south  bank  oi  the  Tagus,  all  the  way  from 
Toledo  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  was  either  lined  with 
momitains  so  rugged  as  to  be  impracticable  for  the  passage  of  an 
army ;  or,  at  least,  consisted  of  ground  of  so  difficult  a  character, 
and  intersected  by  roads  so  bad,  as  to  be  practically  unavailable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  road  and  bridge,  which  crossed  the 
river  at  the  town  of  Almaraz.  Seeing  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving this  passage,  Marmont  had  laid  down  a  boat-bridge  at 
Almaraz,  which  was  defended  on  the  north  bank  by  a  fort,  called 
after  himself,  Fort-Ragusa,  and  on  the  south  bank  by  a  fortified 
head  of  masonry,  or  tete-de-pont,  flanked  by  a  fort  or  redoubt, 
called  Fort-Napoleon.  In  Fort-Ragusa  there  was  a  magazine 
containing  many  stores  and  provisions.  The  fort  was  of  great 
strength,  naving  a  stone  tower,  loopholed  for  musketry,  twenty- 
five  feet  high  within,  and  flanked  without  by  a  field-work  near 
the  bridge.  On  the  left  or  south  bank,  Fort-Napoleon  was 
placed  on  a  height  a  little  in  advance  of  the  bridge ;  and  it  was 
also  of  great  strength,  containing  within  it  a  second  interior 
defence,  with  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  a  ditch,  draw-bridge,  and 
palisades.  These  forts  and  the  tete-de-pont  were  armed  with 
eighteen  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  more  than  1000  men,  under 
the  command  of  a  brave  officer. 

But  even  these  were  not  all  the  defences  which  were  opposed 
to  an  assault  from  the  south,  from  which  quarter  Hill's  troops 
were  to  advance ;  because  the  royal  road  which,  about  five  miles 
after  leaving  the  river,  crossed  the  rugged  ridge  of  the  Mirabete, 
was  there  defended  by  a  line  of  worts  which  the  French  had 
thrown  across  the  pass.  These  works  consisted  of  a  large  forti- 
fied house,  connected  by  smaller  posts  with  the  old  watch-tower 
of  Mirabete,  on  which  eight  guns  were  mounted,  and  which  was 
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surrounded  by  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high.  It  was  only  along 
the  road  defended  by  these  works,  that  artillery  could  be  carried 
forward  to  the  attack  of  Fort-Napoleon. 

The  position  of  Almaraz  was  distant  four  days'  march  &om 
Merida,  the  nearest  place  on  which  the  British  force  sent  against 
Almaraz  could  fall  back  for  support.  And  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  forts,  and 
fcring  back  the  British  force  in  safety,  it  was  necessaiy  to  make 
various  feigned  movements  of  troops,  so  as  to  throw  the  French 
off  their  guard  respecting  the  true  object  of  attack,  and  to  carry 
on  every  preparation  for  the  expedition  in  the  utmost  secrecy  to 
the  last  moment.  It  would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  have  so  disposed  of  part  of  their  nearest  troops  as 
to  have  not  only  frustrated  tJie  attempt  upon  the  bridge,  but 
greatly  endajigered  the  retreat  of  the  British  force  to  Merida. 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  forts  had  for  some  time  been 
an  object  of  desire  to  Wellington,  and  when  he  thought  a  favour- 
able conjuncture  had  arrived,  he  wrote  to  Hill,  suggesting  that 
the  blow  might  be  struck,  and  that 

"  one  of  your  British  brigades  and  two  Portuguese  brigades,  or  one- 
and-a-half  British  and  one  strong  Portuguese  brigade,  would  do  your 
business  as  to  the  French  in  that  neighbourhood.  *  *  *  Make 
all  your  preparations  in  secret  for  this  expedition.  I  shall  watch  from 
hence  the  course  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  will  let  you  know,  if  it 
should  appear  to  me  that  you  have  anything  to  fear  from  any  of  the 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal  going  near  Almaraz." — ^P.  189. 

After  some  unavoidable  delays,  which  increased  the  hazard  of 
the  undertaking.  Hill  set  forward  for  Almaraz,  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  force  in  person. 

On  drawing  near  the  point  of  attack,  a  march  by  night  and 
a  surprise  was  at  first  intended ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
roads,  the  night  passed  before  the  attack  could  be  made,  and  the 
intended  surprise  became  impossible.  On  examining  the  strength 
of  the  tower  and  works  across  the  Mirabete  pass,  Eull  considered 
that  it  would  cost  too  great  a  waste  of  life  to  attempt  to  force  it, 
and  therefore  he  anxiously  explored  the  localities,  in  quest  of 
any  other  pass  by  which  nis  artillery  might  be  carried  forward 
to  the  bridge.  tJpwards  of  one  whole  precious  day  was  thus 
occupied,  but  the  search  was  fruitless.  Other  men — and  able 
men  t9o — might  then  have  abandoned  the  undertaking  in  despair; 
but  the  genius  of  Hill  rose  with  the  crisis,  and  he  took  the  dar- 
ing resolution  of  leaving  the  artillery,  with  a  part  of  the  troops, 
behind,  and  proceeding  with  infantry  alone  to  storm  works 
which  were  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  strong 
garrison.     Such  a  decision  fully  evinces  the  great  importance 
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which  wafi  attached  to  success  in  the  object  of  the  enterprize,  as 
well  as  the  consciousness  that  every  nour  of  time  which  was 
passing  overhead,  while  so  far  finom  tne  main  body  of  the  British 
army,  was  fraught  with  danger.  The  event  proved  that  Hill 
had  not  over-rated  the  capabilities  of  the  troops,  led  by  himself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  May,  he  marched  with  Major- 
General  Howard's  brigade,  composed  of  the  50th,  71st,  and  92d 
regiments,  "  by  a  goat's  path"  leading  to  the  bridge.  The  party 
carried  scaling-ladlers,  which  they  were  obUged  to  cut  in  halves, 
SO  as  to  thread  the  short  narrow  turns  in  the  precipitous  descent, 
even  at  the  risk  of  thereby  rendering  them  too  snort  for  after- 
wards scaling  the  fort.  The  march  did  not  exceed  five  or  six 
miles,  yet  the  difficulties  of  the  road  were  such,  that  it  was  not 
completed,  and  the  column  for  attack  formed  near  the  fort,  before 
daylight.  Fortunately  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  get  close  on  Fort-Napoleon  before  being 
discovered.  And  at  this  time  a  false  attack,  which  was  made 
on  the  Mirabete  tower  by  the  troops  which  had  been  left  near  it, 
kept  the  French  in  Fort-Napoleon  under  the  belief  that  the  Bri- 
tisn  were  resolved  to  reduce  that  tower,  and  bring  up  their  artil- 
lery along  the  royal  road,  before  making  any  attempt  on  the 
fortifications  at  the  bridge.  But  while  their  attention  wa3 
eagerly  strained  towards  the  Mirabete  tower,  where  the  sound 
of  firing  was  heard,  and  smoke  was  visible,  of  a  sudden  the  waiv 
cry  of  the  storming  party  broke  upon  their  ear,  and  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  almost  in  the  same  instant  planted  against  the  fort, 
on  three  of  its  sides. 

The  French  soldiers  were  brave  and  bravely  commanded. 
They  immediately  turned  both  musketry  and  artillery  on  their 
assailants,  and  for  a  short  time  caused  havoc  among  them.  But 
this  was  soon  over.  The  scaling  ladders,  though  too  short  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  were  found  long  enough  to  reach  a 
berm  in  it,  on  which  the  soldiers  could  not  only  gain  a  footing 
for  themselves,  but  pull  up  and  plant  their  short  ladders  anew, 
and  so  surmount  the  wall.  And  with  an  irresistible  ardour, 
pouring  into  Fort-Napoleon,  and  there  making  prisoner  the 
French  commander  who  was  wounded,  the  British  troops  drove 
their  opponents  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through  the  several 
intrencnments  of  the  fort,  and  pell-mell  entered  the  tfite-de-pont 
with  them.  The  French  on  tne  north  bank  of  the  Tagus  cut 
the  bridge,  or,  according  to  other  accoiints,  the  bridge  was 
broken  by  some  cannon  snot,  and  many  of  the  French  soldiers, 
driven  before  the  British  assault,  perished  in  the  river. 

As  soon  as  Fort-NM)oleon  was  taken,  its  guns  were  turned 
by  the  British  on  Fort-Eagusa,  and  although  the  river  Tagus  now 
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intervaied  between  the  French  in  that  Fort  and  their  assailants, 
yet  such  was  the  effect  of  the  sadden  surprise  and  attack  that  a 
panic  seized  the  French  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  they 
evacuated  Fort-Rjgusa.  Two  grenadiers,  whose  names  deserve 
to  be  recorded,  James  Gould  and  Walter  Somerville,  then 
plunged  into  the  river,  followed  by  some  of  their  comrades,  and 
swam  across.  They  brought  back  boats,  by  means  of  which  the 
river  was  passed,  and  the  destruction  of  Fort-Bagusa  equally 
with  Fort-Napoleon,  was  immediately  completed.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  the  bridge,  and  the  workshops,  magazines,  and 
everything  which  could  be  available  to  the  enemy,  were  also 
demolished.  Gould  and  Somerville,  besides  the  applauses  of 
their  comrades,  received  each  a  purse  of  gold  from  their  com- 
mander. 

So  very  essential  were  Hill's  promptness  and  celerity  to  his 
success,  that  a  French  battalion,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  had! 
actually  been  ordered  forward  to  Almaraz,  and  was  already  at 
Naval  Moral  on  the  18th  of  May.  It  might  have  entered  Fort- 
Eagusa  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th ;  but  instead  of  march- 
ing before  day-break,  it  did  not  move  till  eleven  o'clock,  and 
meeting  the  fugitives  from  Fort-Eagusa  on  the  road,  it  too 
caught  the  panic  and  returned.  Hill  brought  back  his  troops  to 
the  main  body  of  the  army  in  safety.  The  loss  which  had  been 
sustained  in  the  escalade  was  small,  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
attack  are  considered.  And  thus  was  brought  to  a  brilliant  issue 
one  of  the  boldest  enterprizes  even  of  that  daring  time.  When 
General  Hill  was  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  it  was  not  without  cause  that  it  was  by 
the  style  of  Baron  Hm  of  Almaraz  and  of  Hawkstone. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  with  any  minuteness  the 
subsequent  scenes  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  important  services  in 
the  Peninsula.  But  an  incident  occurred,  soon  after  the  sur- 
prise of  Almaraz,  which,  although  entirely  wanting  its  brilliancy 
and  ^clat,  is  perhaps  as  deserving  of  attention  Tby  those  who 
would  justly  appreciate  Sir  Rowland's  character.  He  found 
himself  in  presence  of  a  French  force,  not  superior  to  his  own, 
and  commanded  by  Drouet.  On  this  occasion  it  is  well  stated, 
by  a  competent  judge,  that  "  Hill,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
daring  at  Arroyo  Molino  and  Almaraz,  now,  with  an  uncommon 
mastery  of  ambition,  refrained  from  an  action  which  promised 
him  unbounded  fame,  simply  because  he  was  uncertain  whether 
the  state  of  Lord  Wellington's  operations  in  Castile,  then  in  fall 
progress,  would  warrant  one.  His  recent  exploits  had  been  so 
splendid,  that  a  great  battle  gained  at  this  time  would,  with  the 
assistance  of  envious  malice,  have  placed  his  reputation  on  a  level 
with  Wellington's.     Yet  he  was  habituated  to  command,  and  his 
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adversary's  talents  were  moderate ;  his  forbearance  must  there- 
fore be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  purest  patriotism."* 

It  was  characteristic  of  our  country,  and  one  of  the  pleasing 
results  of  its  free  institutions,  that  in  this  year  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Shrewsbury.  This  news 
gave  him  high  satisfaction,  and  reached  him,  at  a  period  of  great 
anxiety  to  Lord  Wellington  and  himself,  when  they  were  respec- 
tively falling  back  from  Burgos  and  Madrid,  upon  Salamanca, 
closely  followed,  in  their  retreat,  by  a  greatly  superior  force.  It 
was  after  this  movement  was  over,  that  Lord  Wellington  con- 

fratulated  himself,  in  terms  which  have  become  celebrated,  on 
aving  "  got  clear  in  a  handsome  manner  of  the  worst  scrape  he 
ever  was  m," 

The  great  battle  of  Vittoria  followed,  in  the  perils  and  honours 
of  which  HilFs  troops,  composing  the  right  of  the  British  army, 
had  a  full  share. 

In  the  subsequent  hard  fighting,  by  which  the  French  were 
at  length  driven  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  within  the  confines  of 
their  own  country.  Sir  Rowland  had  a  conspicuous  part ;  and 
Mr.  Sidney  observes,  that  as  Sir  Rowland,  when  in  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  the  90th  regiment,  gave  the  French  the  first  check 
they  had  there  received,  so  it  was  the  force  under  his  command 
which  first  forced  them  over  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  drove 
them  back  within  their  own  territory. 

Of  the  battles  which  were  joined  near  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  of  the  Nive,  or  St.  Pierre,  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  In  most  of  the  other  severe  battles  of  that  period,  such 
as  those  of  the  Nivelle,  Orthez,  Aire,  and  Toulouse,  Sir  Row- 
land rendered  important  service  to  his  country.  But  our  Umits 
will  not  admit  of  our  dwelling  upon  these. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Sir  Rowland  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  received  from  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks  the  grateful 
welcome  which  he  so  well  merited.  He  was  one  of  the  five  ge- 
neral officers  who  were  then  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was 
E resented  with  a  sword  by  the  city  of  London,  and  also  with  the 
•eedom  of  the  city.  On  his  way  to  his  family  at  Hawkstone,  he 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  town  of  Birmingham.  On 
reaching  Shrewsbury,  the  town  and  county  united  in  his  enthu- 
siastic reception,  and  at  the  dinner  in  the  Guildhall  his  venerable 
•  father  had  the  pride  of  sharing  with  Lord  Hill  in  the  honours  of 
the  day. 

On  one  of  these  festive  occasions,  an  incident  occurred,  charac- 
teristic of  the  amiable  and  affectionate  dispositions  of  Lord  Hill. 


•  Napier's  Peniwiular  IFar,  vol.  v.,  p.  63. 
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He  accompanied  his  friend  Lord  Combermere  on  his  entry  into 
Chester,  where  he  himself  received  a  greeting  all  the  more  cor- 
dial from  his  having  spent  some  of  his  earlier  years  at  a  Chester 
school.  As  he  passed  along  the  streets  of  the  city  in  a  triumphal 
procession,  it  was  observed  that  his  eye  singled  out  among  the 
applauding  throng,  one  on  v^hom  he  bestowed  the  kindest  recog- 
nition. It  was  Mrs,  Winfield,  the  wife  of  his  former  tutor,  whom 
he  thus  distinguished.  He  had  never  forgotten  her  kindness  to 
him  when  a  boy,  and  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards  he  took 
care  to  evince  the  enduring  nature  of  his  regard. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Sidney,  derived  from 
Lord  Hill  himself,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  despatched 
to  Belgium  after  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  He  had  taken 
his  sister.  Miss  Emma  Hill,  to  visit  London  in  the  spring  of 
1815,  little  expecting  what  was  there  to  await  him.  We  quote 
what  follows  firom  his  own  account,  given  to  Mr.  Sidney  in 
1842  :— 

"  '  I  will  tell  you  something  that  few  persons  know.  When  Bona- 
parte came  back  from  Elba,  T  was  in  London.  One  day  I  was  sent 
for  suddenly  to  the  Cabinet.  They  told  me  there  was  a  fear  of  an 
action  being  risked  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  that  might  prove 
disastrous.  '  We  think,'  they  said,  '  your  influence  would  operate  to 
prevent  it — ^wOl  you  go  ? '  I  answered,  '  Yes.'  '  When  ?  To-night  ? ' 
'  No  ;  not  to-night ;  to-morrow  morning.'  I  went  home,  got  ready, 
and  set  off;  and  was  able  to  keep  all  right  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  known.'  When  this 
conversation  was  told  to  his  sister,  she  said  she  remembered  that  the 
evening  before  his  sudden  departure,  he  was  to  have  gone  to  the  opera. 
At  dinner  he  quietly  remarked,  '  I  cannot  go  with  you  this  evening ; 
I  am  off  to-morrow  morning ;  *  but  the  cause  of  his  rapid  movement 
was  not  mentioned.  He  went,  leaving  his  attached  aid-de-camp, 
Major  Egerton,  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  follow  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible."—P.  297. 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Lord  Hill  distinguished  himself 
greatly,  and  added  much  to  his  previous  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country.  He  was  there  exposed  to  the  greatest  personal 
danger.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  wounded  in 
five  places.  He  himself  was  rolled  over  and  severely  bruised, 
and  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  melee,  it  was  feared  by  his  troops 
that  he  had  been  killed.  But  he  rejoined  them  to  their  great  de- 
light, and  was  at  their  head  to  the  close  of  the  day, 

"  When  the  tremendous  day  was  over,"  writes  his  biographer, 
"  Lord  Hill  and  his  staff  again  re-occupied  the  little  cottage  they  left 
in  the  morning.  His  two  gallant  brothers.  Sir  Robert  Hill  and  Colonel 
Clement  Hill,  had  been  removed  wounded  to  Brussels ;  the  party  was, 
nevertheless,  nine  in  number.     A  soup  made  by  Lord  Hill's  servant 
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fix>m  two  fowls  wafl  all  their  refreshment,  after  hours  of  desperate 
fighting  without  a  morsel  of  food.  Lord  Hill  himself  was  bruised  and 
^H  of  pain.  AU  night  long,  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  sufferers  were 
the  chief  sounds  that  met  their  ears.  It  was  to  them  all  a  night  of  the 
greatest  misery.  The  men  whom  the  nations  of  Europe  were  about  to 
welcome  with  acclamations,  and  to  entertain  in  palaces,  could  only 
exchange  sigh  for  sigh  with  each  other  in  a  wretched  cottage.  Such 
is  war,  even  to  the  winners.  May  a  gracious  God  soon  make  it  to 
cease  in  all  the  earth !  "—Pp.  307,  808. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  debate,  at  what  precise  hour  of  the 
day  the  battle  of  Waterloo  began.  Apparently  Lord  Hill,  when 
asked  that  question,  has  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  the  following 
answer  ; — "  I  took  two  watches  into  action  with  me.  On  con- 
sulting my  stop  watch  after  the  battle  was  over,  I  foond  that  the 
first  gun  was  fired  at  ten  minutes  before  twelve." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  fiiendship  which  had 
sprung  up,  at  an  early  period,  between  Wellington  and  Hill, 
had  been  cemented  during  the  progress  of  those  campaigns  which 
shed  so  much  lustre  over  both  of  these  great  brotners-in-arms. 
But  an  incident  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war,  which  not 
only  shews  the  strength  of  that  fiiendship,  but  is  so  honour- 
able to  both,  that  it  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded.  By  un- 
foreseen circumstances  the  family  of  Lord  Hill  was  exposed  to 
heavy  pecuniary  losses,  which  threatened  to  occasion  great  in- 
convenience. Lord  HiU  was  not  one  of  those  soldiers  who  had 
gathered  boofrv  during  his  campaigns.  Though  instances  had 
occurred,  as  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  when  a  profusion  of  rich 
spoil  lay  exposed  for  seizure,  the  whole  amount  of  booty  which 
he  ever  appropriated  was  one  plain  china  drinking  cup.  When 
Lord  Wellington  was  informea  of  the  pecimiary  losses  just  men- 
tioned, he  immediately  and  cordially  oflered,  in  terms  the  most 
delicate,  to  place  his  own  funds  at  the  disposal  of  his  fiiend. 
Fortunately  Lord  Hill  did  not,  in  the  event,  require  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  offer ;  but  the  fi'ank  kindness  with  which  it  was  made, 
did  not  the  less  credit  to  the  generosity  of  the  Duke. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  longer  on  the  latter  portion  of 
Lord  Hill's  career ;  nor  is  it  needful  that  we  should.  -  The  com- 
mand in  India,  the  Lieutenant-generalship  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
afterwards  the  Master-generalship,  were  severally  offered  to  his 
lordship  and  declined  by  him.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
resigned  the  oflSce  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  1828,  Lord  Hill 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  held 
the  appointment  until  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it 
in  August  1842,  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  Viscount.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  learn  that,  at  his  request,  as 
he  had  no  issue  of  his  own,  both  his  peerage  and  his  pension  were 
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settled  on  the  male  issue  of  his  elder  brother  Colonel  Hill.  There 
have  been  other  cases  in  which  a  similar  request  was  ungraciously 
refused.  We  are  glad  to  record  the  more  £Eiyourable  reception 
given  to  Lord  HiU's  application,  and  we  trust  that  a  title  so 
honourably  won  may  long  remain  in  the  British  peerage. 

But  though  passing  thus  hastily  ov^  this  less  stirring  portion  of 
the  public  life  of  Lord  Hill,  we'  cannot  refrain  from  extracting 
an  interesting  passage  from  Mr.  Sidney's  work,  respecting  hS 
private  life  and  habits,  on  finally  returning  home  from  France. 

''  On  the  termination  of  Ms  duties  at  Gambray,  Lord  Hill  came  to 
England.  At  Hawkstone  there  had  gathered  round  his  venerable 
father  such  a  family  circle  as  has  seldom  assembled  at  the  board  of  any 
parent.  Lord  Hill  took  his  place  at  table,  daily,  with  six  brothers  and 
four  sisters,  besides  the  widow  of  his  lamented  eldest  brother,  whose 
children  he  regarded  with  paternal  solicitude.  There  never  lived  a 
more  imafFected  human  being  than  Sir  John  Hill.  TVhen  he  heard 
that  his  sons  had  survived  Waterloo,  he  exclaimed,  *  God  bless  the 
lads ! '  and  their  presence  in  his  own  house  seemed  to  add  fresh  vigour 
to  his  old  age. 

"  In  the  ease  and  enjoyments  of  home.  Lord  Hill's  chief  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  to  add  to  the  cheerfulness  and-  comfort  of  all  about  him. 
His  farm  and  his  garden  occupied  some  portion  of  his  time,  and  he  was 
fond  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  in  a  quiet  way.  The  poor  were 
'  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  kindness.  A  soldier's  wife  on  the  estate  bad 
requested  him  to  make  some  appHcation  regarding  her  husband,  which 
was  successful.  He  received  the  answer  in  his  favour  just  as  he  was 
going  out  witii  the  hounds.  Afler  riding  a  littie  way  he  disappeared, 
and  nobody  knew  where  he  was  gone.  At  length  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  quietiy  withdrawn  from  the  field,  to  carry  in  person  the 
acceptable  tidings  to  the  poor  woman  who  was  anxiously  expecting 
them.  The  farmers  used  to  be  delighted  to  see  him,  when  he  rested 
in  their  houses  on  his  shooting  excursions.  He  would  play  with  their 
children  in  the  most  winning  manner,  taking  them  on  his  knee,  and 
amusing  them  in  every  way  he  could  devise.  The  only  thing  which 
seemed  to  embarrass  him  was  the  extreme  modesty  of  his  nature ;  so 
that  actually  when  about  to  confer  the  greatest  favour,  he  would  ap- 
pear more  confused  than  other  persons  would  have  been  if  they  had 
solicited  it  So  simple  were  his  manners,  that  it  was  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  observer  to  imagine  him  possessed  of  any  of  those  qualities 
by  which  he  had  gained  his  high  reputation." — Pp.  324-326. 

Sir  John  HiU,  the  father  of  Lord  HiU,  died  in  1824.  His 
uncle,  the  well-known  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  much  attached,  died  in  1 838,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  Lord  Hill  was  not  destined  to  reach  these  years,  but  ne- 
vertheless had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  70,  wnen  he  died  on 
10th  Decemb^  1842.  Jn  his  last  ulness  he  showed  all  the 
patient  fortitude  which  was  suitable  to  his  previous  character^ 
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and  he  was  sustained  by  the  hope  and  comfort  which  Christian 
faith  can  alone  bpstow.  After  his  death  there  was  found  among 
his  private  papers  a  record  of  his  reflections,  partly  upon  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  partly  upon  his  duties  to  his 
fellow-men,  which  aflbrded  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  trusting 
for  strength  to  God  alone,  and  habitually  leaning  on  Him  for 
support.  Nor  could  the  discovery  of  this  private  document  cause 
any  feeling  of  surprise  to  those  who  had  observed  the  sentiiiient 
of  reverential  piety  with  which  his  heart  was  imbued. 

Mr,  Sidney  quotes,  with  just  commendation,  a  letter  respect- 
ing Lord  Hill,  recently  written  by  an  ofiicer  of  his  division  in 
Spain,  who  thus  characterizes  his  former  General : — 

"  The  great  foundation  of  all  his  popularity  with  the  troops  was 
his  sterling  personal  worth,  and  his  heroic  spirit ;  but  his  popularity 
was  increased  and  strengthened  as  soon  as  he  was  seen.  He  was  the 
very  picture  of  an  English  country  gentleman.  To  those  soldiers  who 
came  from  the  rural  districts  of  Old  England,  ke  represented  home — ^his 
fresh  complexion,  placid  face,  kind  eyes,  kind  voice,  the  total  absence 
of  all  parade  or  noise  in  his  habits,  delighted  them.  The  displeasure 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  worse  to  them  than  the  loudest  anger  of  other 
generals ;  and  when  they  saw  anxiety  in  his  face  that  all  should  be 
right,  they  doubly  wished  it  themselves ;  and  when  they  saw  his  coun- 
tenance bright  with  the  expression  that  all  was  right,  why,  they  were 
glad  for  him  as  well  as  for  themselves Also  his  kind  at- 
tention to  all  the  wants  and  comforts  of  his  men,  his  visits  to  the  sick 
in  hospital,  his  vigilant  protection  of  the  poor  country  people,  his  just 
severity  to  marauders,  his  generous  and  humane  treatment  of  such 
prisoners  and  wounded  as  at  times  fell  into  bis  hands — all  consistent 
actings  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  spirit  —  made  for  him  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiery ;  and  wherever  the  few  survivors  of  that  army 
may  now  be  scattered,  in  their  hearts  assuredly  his  name  and  image 
are  dearly  cherished  still."— Pp.  228,  229. 

To  these  extracts  we  would  add  the  observation  of  Mr,  Sid- 
ney himself,  in  the  truth  of  which  we  entirely  concur,  that — 

"  The  secret  of  Lord  Hill's  constant  advance  at  every  step  and  on 
every  occasion  was  this — that  to  the  most  endearing  goodness  of  dis- 
position there  was  added  a  fixed,  simple  determination  to  do  his  duty 
according  to  the  ability  he  possessed,  and,  above  all,  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  to  his  country  of  a  patriotic  and  courageous  heart." — 
P.  30. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  Lord  Hill. 
During  his  lifetime  the  inhabitants  of  his  county  town  of  Shrews- 
bury, reared  a  column  in  his  honour,  which  records  his  feats  of 
arms,  and  not  less  his  personal  virtues.  But  his  proudest  monu- 
ment will  be  the  recollection,  ever  cherished  by  his  admiring 
countrymen,  that  he  not  only  achieved  great  deeds,  and  was  dis- 
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tinguished  by  nearly  unchequered  success,  but  that  his  fortune 
was  not  superior  to  his  worth.  Kequiring  less  allowance  than 
most  other  public  men  for  the  frailty  mcident  to  human  nature,  it 
may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  not  only  a  good  but  a 
great  man. 

Lord  Hill  was  eminently  distinguished  by  that  quiet  sim- 
plicity of  character  which  so  often  accompanies  genmne  great- 
ness. He  not  only  rose  to  the  highest  rank,  but  attained  the 
most  brilliant  renown,  without  becoming  giddy  by  his  eleva- 
tion. Among  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 
battles  and  enterprizes  in  which  he  had  so  large  a  share,  there 
are  none  in  whicn  his  own  merit  is  so  slightly  considered  as  in 
the  letters  written  by  himself.  And  yet  it  is  evident  from  the 
strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  acuteness  and  talents 
of  Lord  Hill,  that  this  proceeds  neither  from  a  defective  percep- 
tion of  the  praise  which  was  justly  due  to  him,  nor  yet  from  that 
affectation  which  pretends  to  veil  what  it  really  seeks  to  display, 
but  from  the  manly  modesty  of  nature  which  is  satisfied  with 
having  done  great  things,  without  descending  to  blazon  them. 

On  the  whole,  regaraing  the  gentle  and  generous  boyhood  of 
Lord  Hill,  from  the  first  dawning  of  his  earliest  youth  at  school — 
tracing  onwards  his  mature  ripening  into  heroic  manhood  dur- 
ing his  military  career — observing  the  imfailing  devotion  with 
which  he  dedicated  his  whole  energies  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty — and  recollecting  that  to  all  this  were  added  the  amiable 
graces  of  a  pure  and  affectionate  heart, — ^we  think  his  life  may 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  most  profitable  study  and  contem- 

Elation.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  example  which 
e  has  bequeathed  in  his  miUtary  course,  will  henceforward  form 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  best  inheritance  of  the  youthful  soldiers 
of  Britain. 

We  trust,  indeed,  with  a  confidence  which  grows  daily  stronger, 
that  war  is  not  destined  to  be  the  future  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
nations,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  been  in  times  that  are  past. 
But  whether  this  reliance  be  well  or  ill-founded,  we  feel  assured 
that  the  soldier  who  best  studies  and  appreciates  the  life  and 
character  of  Lord  Hill,  will  never  be  found  in  the  number  of 
those  who  undervalue  the  blessings  of  peace. 
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Abt.  in. — The  Times  Newspaper. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Editors  of  the  Times  Newspaper  in  behalf  of  the 
Working  Classes ;  being  a  Survey  of  the  conduct  of  that  Journal 
during  the  last  Autumn^  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  day. 
By  Two  Lay  Membebs  of  the  Church.  London,  Hatchard 
and  Son.    1845. 

Thebe  has  been  a  mighty  advance  of  late  years  in  the  talent  and 
whole  staple  of  our  periodical  Kterature.  The  very  newspapers 
teem  with  eloquence  of  the  highest  order- — insomuch  that,  were 
one  to  compile  now  a  volume  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Beau- 
ties or  Specimens  of  the  British  Classics,  he  need  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  editorial  articles  in  some  of  our  leading  journals,  which  out- 
rival the  finest  paragraphs  of  Johnson,  or  Milton,  or  Addison* 
They  are  precisely  such  effiisions  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
highest  mmds,  lured  into  the  service  of  great  capitalists  and  pro- 
prietors, by  offers  of  the  highest  remun^ation  ;  and  so,  if  the  sub- 
ject happen  to  be  one  whicn  they  have  mastered  and  thoroughly 
studied  in  all  its  bearings,  we  are  presented  with  compositions 
which,  in  respect  of  matter,  are  characterized  by  a  deep  and  sound 
philosophy,  and  which,  in  respect  of  style,  charm  and  even  astonish 
the  reader  by  the  magical  powers  and  combinations  of  a  most 
fertile  and  expressive  phraseology.  Even  on  subjects  which  they 
have  not  studied,  but  on  which  they  are  called  to  write  by  the  pass- 
ing exigencies  of  the  day,  if  they  often  fail  in  apprehending  the 
just  and  true  principles  of  the  question  at  issue — still,  in  the  course 
of  their  rapid  and  extemporaneous  sentences,  are  we  as  oft»n  pre- 
sented with  the  impressive  plausibilities  and  salient  featut«s  of 
the  argument.  It  is  thus  that,  while  powerful  organs  for  giving 
a  right  direction  to  popular  and  public  sentiment,  they  may  be 
ahke  powerfol  m  giving  currency  and  diffiision  to  error,  and  in 
maintaining,  for  a  time  at  lea^t,  the  ascendency  of  a  mischievous 
delusion  over  the  understandings  of  the  community  at  large.  This 
will  take  place  all  the  more  readily,  if,  with  the  topic  that  is  imder 
discussion,  the  heart  be  in  any  way  implicated  as  well  as  the 
judgment ;  and,  once  that  the  cry  of  outraged  humanity  is  gotten 
up,  there  is  no  calculating  either  on  the  strength  or  the  duration 
oi  the  misleading  influence  that  might  be  exercised  by  able 
writers — ^who  know  how  so  to  colour  the  views  and  the  repre- 
sentations in  which  they  deal,  as  to  wield  an  almost  unlimited 
command  over  the  sensibilities  of  our  moral  nature. 

But  such  an  ascendency  as  this  cannot  last  for  ever.  Reason 
and  intellect  must  claim  and  will  recover  their  natural  and  right- 
ful superiority  at  last.     Those  faculties  which  are  recognized  and 
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done  homage  to  as  the  highest  in  indi^ddaal  men,  cannot  fail  in 
the  long  ran  to  earn  the  respect  and  confidence,  and  will  in  time 
come  to  be  honoured  by  the  snffirages  of  general  society.  And  it 
is  not  always  the  men  who,  because  engaged  in  the  bustle  and 
busy  occupation  of  life's  active  affairs,  have  the  denomination 
^ven  to  them  of  practical  men — ^it  is  not  always,  it  is  not  generally, 
ley,  who  will  achieve  the  victory  of  truth  over  error.  The 
authors,  not  of  our  greatest  discoveries  only,  but  even  of  our 
greatest  practical  rerorms,  have  been  bred,  and  have  received 
their  first  impulse  and  direction,  in  the  silent  nurseries  of  human 
thought.  Tne  mightiest  revolution  that  ever  took  place  in  the 
world,  as  effected  by  Luther,  was  germinated  within  the  walls  of 
a  cloister,  and  in  the  little  cell  of  his  own  cogitations.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  let  us  hope  the  speedy  and  universal 
extinction  of  slavery,  are  the  goodly  produce  of  a  vegetation,  that 
first  took  root  in  one  of  our  English  universities,  and  was  there 
fostered  into  maturity  and  strength  in  the  bosom  of  a  yotmg  col- 
legian. A  Hb^ralized  commerce,  on  the  eve  we  trust  of  its  last 
fetters  being  struck  off  from  it  (a  consummation  greatly  to  be 
wished  for,  not  because  of  the  delusive  hopes  associated  there- 
with, of  indefinite  augmentation  to  the  world's  wealth — but  be- 
cause fitted  to  allay  a  thousand  internal  heart-burnings,  as  well 
as  to  cut  off  the  frequent  occasion  of  foreign  wars) — this  last  and 
greatest  enlargement  in  the  policy  of  modem  times  is  the  fruit  of 
Adam  Smith's  ten  years'  solitude  and  speculation,  shared  between 
the  nightly  labours  of  his  apartment  and  his  retired  walks  through 
the  day  on  the  sands  of  Earkcaldy.  These,  and  a  thousand  in-^ 
stances  more,  bear  evidence  to  the  high  prerogatives  of  mind,  and 
to  the  powerful  but  altogether  legitimate  sway  of  its  calm  and 
contemplative,  and  leisurely  workings,  over  the  concerns  of  this 
world's  actual  and  living  history.  We  look  upon  it  as  quite  in 
keeping  with  these  examples,  and  we  confess  a  pride  and  satis^ 
faction  in  so  looking,  when  in  the  boisterous  contempt  of  the  age 
for  theory,  although  a  just  theory  ^0sca^)  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  right  view  of  soundly  generalized  truth^we  do  confess  it 
as  gratefrd  to  all  our  predilections,  when  we  behold  the  clever 
effiisions  of  far  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  our  newspapers^ 
meeting  with  their  most  effectual  refritation  and  rebuke,  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  written  and  sent  forth,  we  understand,  by  two 
alumni  from  the  lettered  retreats  of  Cambridge. 

There  are  two  distinct  aspects  in  which  povertymight  be  viewed; 
and  two  appropriate  questions  regarding  the  treatment  of  it  under 
each  of  these  aspects  which  are  wholly  distinct  from  each  other. 
We  may  either  look  to  the  actual  and  existing  poverty  of  the 
land,  and  take  up  the  question,  how  it  can  best  be  reUeved  ?  Or 
we  may  look  to  the  prospective  and  eventual  poverty,  and  then 
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take  up  the  question,  how  it  can  best  be  prevented  ?  When  the 
former  object  is  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  an  instant  call  on 
OUT  compassion.  When  the  latter  object  is  present  to  the  mind, 
there  is  a  more  especial  and  exclusive  caU  upon  our  consideration. 
*^  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,"  (Psalm  xli.  1).  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  told  to  break  off  our  iniquities  by  shewing 
mercy  to  the  poor,  (Dan.  iv.  27) ;  and  to  open  our  hand  wide 
unto  the  poor,  (Deut.  xv.  11)»  When  we  compassionate  and  re- 
lieve the  actual  poor,  presented  to  our  notice  in  specific  cases,  we 
fulfil  a  moral  duty,  a  Scripture  precept.  When  we  consider  and 
devise  for  the  poor  collectively,  and  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  a  general  and  permanent  scheme,  comprehending  along  with 
Ihe  relief,  what  is  still  better,  the  prevention  of  poverty — ^Sien  it 
is  that  we  are  engaged  in  deliberating  on  a  plan  ;  and  surely  it 
is  conceivable  that  people  may  differ  in  their  notions  of  the  plan^ 
and  yet  be  equally  ahve  to  the  obligation  of  the  precept.  Surely 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man  should  both  have  a  mind  that  can 
think  on  the  poor,  and  a  heart  that  feels  for  them ;  and  also  pos- 
sible that  two  men  should  think  of  them  variously,  and  feel  of 
them  alike.  But  it  is  when  the  controversy  breaks  out,  that  the 
injustice  begins ;  and  the  combatants  on  one  side  reproach  the 
combatants  on  the  other,  not  only  for  the  hard-heartedness  of 
their  cold-blooded  speculations,  but  for  their  practical  indiffer- 
^ice,  nay,  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not 
feel  as  if  the  views  which  have  been  hitherto  advocated  in  thi« 
Journal,  stand  peculiarly  exposed  to  any  such  injurious  treatment 
ikt  the  hand  oi  their  adversaries — nay,  we  think,  that^  with  but 
the  slightest  reflection  bestowed  on  them,  they  would  stand  sin- 
^julflTly  exempt  from  aU  those  charges  of  severe  and  stem  insen. 
$ibiUty,  which  have  been  so  abundantly  heaped  in  the  general  on 
the  enemies  of  a  poor-law  and  a  poor-rate.  The  truth  is,  that 
any  proposal  of  ours  involves  in  it  the  utmost  UberaUty  to  the 
whole  existing  generation  of  pauperism — its  especial  aim  and 
direction  being  towards  the  pauperism  that  is  still  unborn,  and 
this  with  the  view  of  preventing  its  birth  by  superseding  (through 
other  and  better  methods  of  prevention  and  relief,  than  that  of  a 
legal  and  compulsory  provision  in  behalf  of  the  indigent,)  the 
necessity  for  its  existence.  We  hold  that  misery  in  all.  its  forms, 
and  however  originated,  is  the  rightful  object  of  our  most  tender 
and  benevolent  consideration ;  and  that,  eveil  when  the  product 
of  those  vices  which  we  most  deprecate,  jmd  would  do  the  utter- 
vxo^  to  discourage — ^still  we  are  not  discharged  from  the  law  of 
kindness  promulgated  by  Him,  who  proposes  His  own  example 
%t  the  imitation  of  His  children,  in  that  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  His  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.     But  whatever  our  tenderness  or  toleration  might 
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be  for  the  man  who  has  been  betrayed  into  these  vices,  we  can  hold 
no  other  terms  than  those  of  unsparing  war&re  with  the  system  by 
which  the  vices  themselves  are  multipUed  and  engendered.  In 
very  proportion  to  our  pity  for  human  wretchedness  and  want 
should  be  our  resentment  against  the  economy  by  which,  it  is 
our  honest  conviction,  that  they  have  been  increased  and  aggra- 
vated ten-fold — ^an  economy  all  the  more  provoking,  that,  under 
the  guise  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  it,  by  tempting  them  to  im- 
providence and  dissipation,  and  the  abandonment  of  those  duties 
which  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  owe  to  each  other,  has  turned  out 
the  cruellest  and  most  insidious  enemy  of  the  common  people  in 
every  country  under  the  curse  of  its  inflictions.  . 

And  here  it  occurs  to  us  to  say  that  the  Mends  of  the  poor, 
though  the  enemies  of  a  poor-law,  have  ample  opportunity  for  a 

fenerous  and  Christian  revenge  on  the  Times  newspaper.  It  is 
nown  to  all  with  what  vehemence  and  vituperation  the  editors 
of  this  journal,  the  able  advocates  of  a  compulsory  provision  for 
indigence,  have  assailed  their  opponents — or  those  whom,  because 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  think  diflerently  from  themselves  on 
the  best  plan  for  the  treatment  and  relief  of  poverty,  they  have 
chosen  to  denounce  and  hold  up  to  public  scorn,  as  if,  feeling 
differently  from  themselves,  in  that  they  were  devoid  of  all  sym- 
pathy for'  the  poor.  Now  this  last  is  a  charge,  which,  however 
plentifully  and  indiscriminately  heaped  by  them  upon  others, 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  retorted  upon  themselves.  What- 
ever their  sentiments  might  be,  most  assuredly  their  sensibilities 
are  not  in  fault;  or,  however  perverse  we  might  deem  their 
notions  upon  the  subject,  we  cannot  refrise  the  homage  of  our 
admiration  for  their  untudng  zeal  in  the  cause  of  outraged  and 
aggrieved  humanity.  They  are  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  grateftil 
complacency  which  has  been  awakened  in  these  remote  parts,  by 
their  well-timed  interposal  in  favour  of  the  ejected  families  from 
the  district  of  Glencalvie  ;  and  we  do  hope — ^now  that  in  such  a 
number  of  instances,  the  holders  of  property  in  thi^f  end  of  the 
island  have  evinced  their  lordly  indifference,  both  to  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  moving  spectacle  of  so  many  homeless  and 
helpless  outcasts  from  the  abode  of  their  fathers  for  many  gene- 
rations— ^we  do  hope  that  such  laws  and  such  limitations  will  be 
devised  on  the  power  of  landlords,  as  might  protect  society  from 
the  flagrant  offences  by  which  of  late  the  feelings  of  the  public 
have  been  so  grievously  scandalized.  Whatever  may  be  suffered 
from  the  abuses  of  the  press,  when,  in  the  wantonness  of  its 
conscious  power,  it  lends  itself  to  the  unworthy  objects  of  a  low 
and  vindictive  malignity — these  ought  never  to  oe  confounded 
with  the  more  righteous  exposures  which  are  made,  and  the 
nobler  results  which  are  achieved  by  it,  when  it  imparts  to  the 
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commiinity  at  large  the  pure  and  lofty  tone  of  its  own  moral  in- 
dignation against  all  the  forms  of  tyranny,  whether  in  pleading 
for  the  wea£  against  the  strong,  or  m  lifting  its  emphatic  voice 
on  the  side  of  conscience  and  religious  liherty. 

But  with  all  these  admissions  in  favour  of  the  "  Times'*  news- 
paper, that  journal  ha^  laid  itself  abundantly  open  to  all  the  le- 
buKes  which  have  been  administered,  and  charges  which  have 
been  preferred  against  them  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Appeal." 
It  is  well  that  the  editors  should  so  feel  for  the  distresses  of  the 
poor ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  they  should  maintain  throughout 
such  a  dead  silence  on  the  subject  of  their  delinquencies  and 
errors — ^and  more  especially  that  the  correction  of  these  would 
do  away  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  destitution  on  which  they 
so  forcibly  and  eloquently  expatiate.  We  can  allow  the  perfect 
fidelity  of  all  the  details  that  have  been  so  industriously  collected 
and  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  this  able  periodical ;  nor  is  it  in 
the  least  necessary  to  charge  exaggeration  on  the  instances  there 

g'ven,  either  in  respect  of  their  aggravation  or  their  numbers, 
ut  is  it  right  thus  to  inveigh  on  the  sufierings  of  the  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  to  fall  short,  or  rather  utterly  to  fail  in  point- 
ing out  the  causes  of  them  ?  Is  it  fair  to  lay  the  whole  of  these 
sufferings  at  the  door  of  the  upper  classes,  when  it  is  clear  as 
day,  that,  should  the  proprietors  of  all  the  land  and  houses  in  the 
country  part  with  everything  that  belongs  to  them — and  this  to 
sustain  such  large  payments  and  distribuSons  among  the  people  as 
the  "  Times"  would  recommend — ^we  should  still,  if  nothing  be. 
done  for  the  amendment  of  the  people  themselves,  behold  a  far 
greater  amount  of  want  and  wretchedness  throughout  the  com- 
mimity  than  before  *?  Most  assuredly  we  have  no  disposition  to 
screen  the  upper  classes,  or  to  exonerate  them  in  the  least  from 
the  responsibility  and  weight  of  their  incumbent  obligations; 
and  we  believe,  that,  should  ever  the  day  of  anarchy  come  which 
is  to  spoil  them  of  their  all,  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  just 
retribution  for  their  unfeeling  neglect  of  the  dearest  rights  and 
highest  interests  of  the  common  people.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
jfriends  of  even-handed  justice,  we  should  like  to  deal  equally 
with  all  the  classes  of  society — ^in  the  spirit  of  that  Volume  which 
at  one  time  denounces  a  woe  on  the  oppressors  of  the  poor ;  and 
at  another  tells  thfe  poor,  that  if  any  will  not  work  neither  should 
he  eat,  and  that  their  own  .  hands  should  minister  to  their  own 
necessities — striving  in  every  way,  by  sobriety,  by  labour,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  own  households,  not  to  be  burdensome  to  others. 
They  are  not  the  best  friends  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are  con- 
stantly telling  the  rich  how  much  they  owe  to  the  poor,  and 
never  tell  the  poor  with  all  frankness  and  fidelity  how  much  they 
owe  to  themselves — ^nay,  furthermore,  how  much  they  can  do  for 
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themselres.  It  is  in  trath  doing  them  the  cmellest  of  all  in- 
juries, thus  to  enlarge  on  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  never 
once  to  tell  them  of  their  duties — ^to  perform  for  them  no  other 
service  than  that  of  their  declamatory  advocate,  and  studiously 
to  abstain  all  the  while  jGrom  the  far  nigher  and  more  valuable 
service  of  their  wise  and  honest  Mentor.  We  therefore  hail  the 
appearance  of  the  juvenile,  yet  truly  promising  work,  advertised 
at  the  head  of  our  article  ;  and  fondly  regard  it  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  movement  in  die  authorsnip  of  the  south,  by  whicE. 
English  sense  will  at  length  stay,  and  put  a  final  arrest,  on  the 
heretofore  impetuous  and  headlong  progress  of  English  senti- 
mentaUsm.  The  lesson  given  forth  by  it  is  one  of  firmer  staple, 
the  only  one  indeed  on  the  subject  which  can  stand  the  test  both 
of  reason  and  experience — even  that  the  alone  way  by  which 
the  people  at  large  can  attain  to  a  state  of  permanent  comfort 
and  suniciency  is  through  the  medium  of  their  own  virtuous 
habits.  The  rebuke  administered  to  the  editors  of  the  *^  Times'* 
is  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a  lesson  which  they  never  touch 
upon  in  the  pages  of  their  newspaper ;  and  as  being  the  only 
lesson  which  can  be  of  any  permanent  avail  to  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  the  pamphlet  which  embodies  it  is  well  and  aptly 
entituled  by  its  authors  an  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Working 
Classes. 

The  object  of  this  seasonable  pamphlet  may  be  gathered  from 
kB  opening  paragraph— 

"  As  the  *  Times'  has  not  scrupled  to  pronounce  itself  the  only  ad- 
vocate of  the  poor,  an  appeal  to  the  persons  who  direct  it  in  behaLf  of 
the  English  labourer  may  seem  strange,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  they 
have  not  correctly  apprehended  their  relations  to  that  portion  of  so- 
ciety to  whose  gratitude  they  have  thus  proclaimed  their  exclusive 
title." 

After  a  brief  but  distinct  and  able  statement  of  the  causes  of 
the  general  indigence  and  its  remedy,  it  proceeds  thus : — 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  unless  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  education 
is  imaginary,  unless  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  lower  classes 
is  impracticable,  the  misery  we  now  see  might  have  been  averted ;  and 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  interest  or  the  discomfiture  of  any  class ; 
when  it  is  considered  that  if  an  effort  had  been  made  by  the  legislature 
to  set  this  engine  in  operation  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
as  soon  as  its  peculiar  fimction  was  discovered,  the  poverty  we  now  see 
weighing  on  the  labourer,  confounding  the  philanthrophist,  disordering 
the  social  system,  breaking  into  violence  and  crime,  sinking  iato  dis- 
ease and  deal&,  might  have  been  denied  the  horrible  existence  in  which 
it  stands  before  us,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  writers  of  the  '  Times' 
have  dwelt  upon  the  criminal  neglect  to  which  we  owe  such  a  yast 
amount  of  misery,  anxiety,  and  danger. 
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'  ^'Whoever,  afler  maJdng.this  assiuaptioo,  prbceedied  to  r6a4  th^ 
dally  numbers  of  the  '  Times  for  the  la&t  few  months  would  find  much 
to  astonidh  him«  He  would  be  astonished  at  finding  that  the  cause  of 
poverty,  so  ikr  from  having  been  actively  exhibited,  seems  to  have 
been  actively  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  its  readers,  at  finding 
column  after  column  of  lamentations  on  distress,  without  the  most  re- 
mote allusion  to  the  circumstance  from  which  distress  results,  or  to  the 
law  of  nature  which  it  illustrates ;  dirge  after  dirge  on  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  labourer,  without  a  word  about  imprudent  marriages ; 
while  the  evil  is  considered  rather  as  a  comet  which  has  darted  down 
upon  society,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the  ways,  than  as  a  simple 
Exemplification  of  a  well-known  and  well-established  theory." 

"  He  would  be  astonished  at  finding  that  among  endless  dedanut- 
tlons  on  the  guilt  and  on  the  duties  of  society,  the  guilt  which  the 
Engliah  nation  has  incurred  in  ne^ecting  to  educate  the  whole  people 
has  never  been  denounced,  and  the  obligation  under  which  it  surely 
lies  at  once  to  extend  such  a  system  of  instruction  as  will  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired,  has  never  been  insisted  on." 

We  are  very  glad  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fiensi- 
tive  abhorrence  which  so  prevails  against  them  throu^out  Eng- 
land, the  sound  and  irrefragable  doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthtis  are 
here  so  fearlessly  and  openly  asserted. 

*'  Is  it  not  likewise  certain  that  in  old  countries  (countries  at  the  stage 
of  cultivation  which  England  has  now  reached)  no  method  can  be  found 
by  any  system  of  emigration  that  could  be  proposed,  much  less  that 
could  be  adopted,  or  by  any  amount  of  com  derivable  from  foreign 
eountries,  or  by  any  improvements  in  domestic  agriculture  to  proviae 
for  a  population  doubling  itself  once  in  twenty  years.  Does  it  not 
follow  that  population  wiU  not  double  itself  in  twenty  years  ?  and  that 
some  checks  will  operate  to  keep  it  at  the  ^ower  rate  at  which  subsis- 
tence is  advancing  ?  Can  these  checks  be  other  than  preventive  and 
positive  ?  Can  they  act  by  any  other  manner  but  that  of  diminishing 
births,  and  that  of  increasing  deaths  1  And  is  it  not  manifest  that  the 
force  of  the  positive  check  varies  inversely  with  the  force  of  the  pre- 
ventive check,  and  the  amount  of  misery  with  the  amount  of  prudence." 

The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  make  an  enlightened  distinction, 
which  is  not  always  and  not  generally  observed,  between  mea- 
sures of  but  temporary,  and  the  only  one  of  permanent  and 
general  relief  for  the  working  classes.  For  their  views  upon  this 
we  refer  to  a  footnote  at  pp.  20,  21,  from  which  the  following 
sentences  are  extracted : — 

"  If  distress  were  removed  by  free  trade  in  com,  and  by  an  exten- 
sive emigration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  unless  a  more  efficient  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  was  introduced  in  the  interval,  .the  evil  would 
recur  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  with  greater  force  thaA  it 
displays  at  present.^  ^^  If  it  be  observed  that  an  alleviation  of  distress 
be  followed  by  an  excessive  increase  of  marriages  among  a  part  of  die 
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lower  class  who  are  now  bejond  the  influence  of  education,  and  that 
consequently,  want  would  return  although  education  was  introduoed 
'collaterally  with  the  alleviating  measure,  an  argument  may  be  furaishfid 
for  deferring  that  measure,  but  none  for  deferring  education.*' 

And  they  make  good  proof  of  their  sound  general  intelligence 
on  the  whole  question,  in  such  specimens  as  the  following^  which 
we  offer  vnth  all  confidence  and  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
our  readers : — 

"  Gentlemen,  we  hazard  no  new  doctrine  of  our  own.  If  low  wages 
(interpreted)  are  not  an  excess  of  the  labourers  to  be  maintained  over 
die  funds  for  their  maintenance,  in  other  words,  if  general  distress  (in- 
terpreted) is  not  an  excess  of  population  over  food,  political  economiste 
have  all'  misinterpreted  the  most  important  phenomenon  which  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries  it  devolved  upon  them  to  examine.  If  any 
mode  of  raising  wages  can  be  suggested,  which  involves  no  immediate 
action  on  subsistence,  and  no  immediate  action  on  the  amount  of  labour, 
these  writers  have  all  fiedlen  into  a  gross  error.  When  we  assume  their 
^rrectness  on  the  points  in  which  they  aU  concur,  we  do  not  assume 
that  greater  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  their  conclusions  than  society  is 
in  the  habit  of  conceding  to  the  conclusions  of  any  science  on  questions 
which  it  is  the  function  of  that  science  to  determine." 

"  If  these  principles  are  false,  and  the  '  Times'  writ-es  as  if  they  were 
false,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  of  truth  they  ought  to  be  exploded. 
Let  a  new  treatise  on  the  principles  of  political  economy  be  published  : 
let  the  great  doctrine  be  established  that  under  all  degrees  of  poverty 
the  amount  of  food  at  the  disposal  of  a  society  is  unlimited,  and  the 
possibility  of  supporting  the  body  of  its  labourers  the  same;  that  the 
distress  which  former  writers  had  imputed  to  deficiencies  in  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  may  be  corrected  by  an  adequate  ex- 
tension of  employment,  and  without  any  increase  of  subsistence.  Let 
it  be  suggested  that  the  comfort  of  the  rural  districts  ought  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  destruction  of  the  requisite  amount  of  hedges  to  keep  the 
poor  at  work,  repeated  at  judicious  intervals ;  and  that  the  use  of  ma- 
chines ought  to  be  forbidden  to  the  manufacturers  during  four  months 
of  the  year,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  high  wages  among  the  opera- 
.  tives.  Let  it  be  shown  that  distress  and  food  sometimes  vary  directly 
with  one  another ;  and  let  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  in  times  of 
scarcity  be  deprecated.  Let  it  be  shown  that  as  general  distress  in- 
volves no  general  excess  of  population  over  food,  it  is  not  connected 
with  the  pressure  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Let  it  be  shown  that 
money  wages  and  real  wages  are  identical,  and  that  the  amount  of 
necessaries  in  the  country  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  precious 
metals  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  who  receive  wages.  Let  it  be  shown 
that  measures  to  heighten  the  demand  for  necessaries  without  increas- 
*  ing  their  supply,  will  have  no  effect  upon  their  price.  Let  these  new 
doctriiles  of  political  economy  be  formally  enunciated  and  accurately 
proved. '  A»  their  trutb  is  not  obvious,  to  a«^me  them  before  they  h»ye 
been  propounded  is  not  a  very  fair  or  a  very  philosophical  proceeding.!' 
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*'  In  short,  a  struggle  is  occasioned  between  philanthropy  and  phi* 
lopanperism.  Let  the  sincerity  of  both  parties  be  admitted.  One 
discountenances-poor  laws  to  which  the  pauper  is  averse.  The  other 
discountenances-poor  laws  which  are  incompatible  with  the  reduction 
of  vice  and  misery,  and  which  are  certain  to  increase  both.  One 
labours  to  reduce  the  hardships  of  the  dependent  poor ;  the  other  re- 
ftifies  to  extend  the  aggregate  of  human  evil.  One  party  deems  it 
criminal  to  leave  any  bitterness  to  pauperism ;  the  other  deems  it 
criminal  to  widen  the  foundation  of  distress.  Let  the  question  be 
fairly  and  decently  discussed,  and  let  society  determine  it, 

"  It  (the  '  Times')  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of  a  law  which  de- 
moralized the  lower  orders  to  that  incredible  degree,  that  children 
lost  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  console  their  dying  parents,  and  refused, 
unless  remunerated,  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  nature  had 
imposed  upon  them,  but  which  the  parish  had  appropriated." 

Finally — 

"  If  the  lower  classes  were  illuminated  with  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
simple  truths ;  if  some  magic  could  inspire  them  with  an  insight  into 
the  nature,  the  operation,  and  the  principle  of  poor-laws ;  the  power 
of  their  own  virtue,  and  the  impotence  of  everything  else  to  secure 
the  desirable  proportion  between  their  numbers  and  their  food ;  could 
they  see  the  real  cause  of  poverty ;  could  they  see  that  a  demand  for 
higher  wages  (a  demand  in  which  the  '  Times*  encourages  them)  is  a 
demand  for  an  impossibility,  until  that  preliminary  has  at  least  been 
introduced  of  which  the  '  Times'  disguises  the  necessity ;  could  they 
see  (what  you  do  not  hint  at)  that  an  increase  of  subsistence,  however 
great,  will  be  followed  by  a  return  of  want,  if  no  elevating  force  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  habits,  and  that  nothing  but  such  a  force 
can  guard  their  descendants  against  centuries  of  misery  and  centuries 
of  vice  ;— could  their  minds  be  suddenly  enlarged  to  a  perception  of 
these  intelligible  and  momentous  truths,  with  what  eyes  would  they 
regard,  and  with  what  reproaches  would  they  pursue  you.  Might  you 
not  expect  to  be  addressed  in  rude  and  passionate  expressions  ?  Might 
you  not  expect  to  be  told  to  acquire  knowledge  instead  of  aggravating 
maladies  f  Might  you  not  expect  to  be  told  to  recognize  the  laws 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  established,  instead  of  vituperating  the 
men  to  whom  his  Providence  has  assigned  the  labour  of  proclaiming 
them?  Might  you  not  expect  to  be  told  to  permit  the  evils  you 
deplore  to  be  corrected,  and  abstain  from  bringing  to  the  shrine  of 
want  your  daily  offering  of  falsehood?  Might  you  not  be  asked  whe- 
ther you  had  any  interest  in  poverty  or  any  partiality  for  error? 
whether  you  are  determined  to  perpetuate  the  empire  of  the  one  and 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  other  ?  to  strip  truth  of  all  its  confidence, 
and  misery  of  all  its  hope  ?" 

The  authors  of  this  interesting  little  work  have  taken  up  the 
advocacy  of  the  new  against  the  old  poor-law.  They  would  have 
stood  on  better  vantage-ground  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
wholesome  principles,  nad  they  directed  their  argument  against 
a  compulsory  provision,  in  whatever  form,  for  the  rehef  of 
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^neral  indigence.  We  can  have  no  doubt,  fix>m  the  vein  of 
mteUigence  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  their  composi- 
tion, and  from  the  obviously  firm  hold  which  they  have  taken  of 
all  that  is  most  essential  to  a  sound  view  of  the  subject,  that 
they  clearly  apprehend  the  distinction  between  the  effect  of  in- 
stitutions for  inaigence  and  of  institutions  for  disease.  We  take 
leave  of  them,  in  the  confident  and  fond  hope,  that  they  will 
continue  to  prosecute  the  walk  on  which  they  have  made  so 
good  an  outset,  and  theirs  will  indeed  be  an  illustrious  triumph, 
of  they  carry  acceptance  for  their  views,  in  a  country  the  most 
unpromising  for  such  an  achievement  of  any  within  the  limits 
of  the  civilized  world — having  there  to  struggle,  and  that,  too, 
among  a  people  the  most  singularly  tenacious  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar tenets  and  customs,  against  the  habit  and  prejudice  of  many 
generations. 

The  authors  of  the  "  Appeal"  have  very  properly  adverted 
to  the  hostility  expressed  by  the  "  Times"  against  Savings 
Banks, — it  being  one  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  hostility, 
not  of  course  in  purpose  or  feeling,  but  of  hostility  in  effect  to 
the  working  classes.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  fitted  to 
mislead  an  artizan  or  labourer  from  the  path  of  nis  true  interests, 
than  the  editorial  articles  which  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the 
14th  and  25th  of  September  1844.  The  following  extract  is 
from  the  latter  of  the  two : — 

"  Take  an  extraordinary  example.  A  labourer,  60  years  of  age, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  has  saved  £500.  We  know  such  a  case.  The 
£500  is  the  plague  of  his  life.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  swindle  him 
out  of  it,  except  that  he  would  probably  fret  a  good  deal  at  the  loss. 
Could  he  forget  it,  he  would  be  both  a  happier  and  a  better  man.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  a  guilty  possession.  His  father  is  maintained  by  a 
distant  Union,  his  sons  and  daughters  are  all  but  forbidden  his  cot- 
t^e.  He  invests  it  in  secret.  It  was  lent  at  &ve  per  cent,  to  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  the  expensive  amusement  of  overbuilding  himselfl 
The  gentleman  righted,  and  repaid  the  loan.  So  there  was  the 
labourer  going  about  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  looking  for  some 
needy  yet  trustworthy  person  to  give  him  five  per  cent.,  or  four-and- 
a-half,  or  four.  At  last  he  was  forced  to  put  it  in  the  funds,  where  it 
now  Kes ;  but  before  he  did  this  he  had  ofiered  it  to  a  neighbour, 
whose  death  might  have  cost  him  every  farthing,  but  who  was  honest 
enough  to  decline  it  on  that  account.  He  wishes  to  take  a  small  farm, 
suited  to  his  capital,  but  cannot  hear  of  one.  If,  however,  he  were  so 
fortunate,  it  is  evident  what  would  soon  become  of  a  farmer  who,  up 
to  the  age  of  rixty,  had  never  occupied  an  acre  of  land,  never  owned 
a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  a  single  agricultural  implement,  except  his  spade, 
his  hoe,  and  his  pick-axe.  A  bad  farmer,  of  course  he  would  also  be 
a  bad  emigrant.    This  (£500,  then,  is  a  biurden  of  which  the  owner 
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will  onlj  be  relieved  when  he  throws  it  on  the  ground  Wheo  he 
dies,  hifl  children,  without  estate,  occupation,  or  huBhandry,  will 
squander  it,  not  in  dissipation,  but  in  the  mere  feebleness  and  incon- 
tinence of  ingrained  poverty. 

"  A  domestic  servant,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty,  finds  that  she 
is  incapable  of  further  service,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
that  people  prefer  younger  servants.  She  has  saved  £80.  Very  cre- 
ditable in  her,  of  course,  and  very  stingy  she  must  have  been  to  her 
nephews  and  nieces  to  do  so  much.  But  what  is  she  to  do  with  her 
i!80  ?  If  she  can  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with  the  principal, — ^and 
it  is  a  very  pardonable  tenacity  which  prevents  her  from  doing  so, — 
she  could  purchase  £8  a-year,  or  Bs.  a- week.  This  is  a  i^iUing  a*- 
week  for  food  and  clothing,  after  lodging  and  fuel  have  been  paid 
for.  While  she  is  looking  about  for  a  use  to  put  it  to,  she  lives  on 
it,  and  it  wastes  away.  All  her  relations  are  in  the  labouring  class. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who,  in  return  for  her  little  eapit^  or  in 
the  hope  of  its  reversion,  can  offer  her  a  domestic  asylum  where  she 
will  be  useM  and  respected.  Such  a  sum  would  insure  her  the  title 
of  Madame  to  the  end  of  her  days  across  the  Channel,  and  quite  set 
up  her  peasant  brother  and  nephews.  It  would  be  a  mine  of  agricul- 
tural wealth.  On  this  side  the  Channel  it  would  be  a  snowball  in 
the  sun." 

These  exanaples  speak  for  themselves,  and  on  the  side  of  Sav- 
ings Banks — though  strangely  perverted  by  the  "  Times"  news^ 
paper  to  the  opposite  purpose  of  casting  discredit  and  disfavour 
on  these  institutions.  The  main  object  of  the  accumulations 
which  ar^  made  there,  is  not  to  build  up  a  capital  for  investiture 
in  a  remimerating  business,  though  this  has  been  occasionally 
done  to  the  rare  and  signal  good  fortune  of  the  lucky  adven- 
turer. But  we  have  no  value  for  such  an  instance,  or  for  any 
number  of  them,  when  compared  with  the  simple  benefit  whicn 
accrues  from  having  money  in  hand — ^not  for  investiture  in  a 
trade,  in  seasons  to  the  country  of  prosperous  and  advancing 
commerce ;  but  for  expenditure  on  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  in  what  would  otherwise  be  to  the  individual  depositor 
his  season  of  helpless  destitution  and  penury.  The  advantage 
we  propose  is,  not  to  raise  or  transrorm  the  labourer  into  a 
jEarmer  or  shopkeeper,  or  little  tradesman  and  manufacturer  of 
any  sort — ^but  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  whether  as  a  labourer,  or 
a  retired  labourer,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  is  the  same  advan- 
tage with  that  which  Nature  exemplifies  in  the  case  of  the  ant 
or  the  bee — who  do  not  trade  on  the  store  so  carefully  heaped  up 
by  them — ^who  do  not  trade  upon  it,  but  simply  hve  upon  it ; 
and,  which,  though  it  does  melt  away  like  a  snowball  in  summer, 
fulfils  nevertheless  its  important  end,  in  keeping  alive  and  in  a 
state  of  sufficiency  through  the  winter,  creatures  that  would 
otherwise  haye  inevitably  perished.     The  ^iccumul^tion^  of  a 
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Savings  Bank  are  chiefly  prized  by  hb  on  the  same  groands,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  as  are  the  accumulations  of  the  ant4iill  <xr 
the  bee-hive — ^not  that  the  authors  of  these  careful  and  indus- 
trious accumulations  might  earn  thereby  that  wherewith  they 
might  profitably  trade,  but  earn  thereby  that  whereupon  they 
might  comfortably  Uve.  This  is  the  chief  and  the  great,  nay, 
we  should  not  care  much,  though  it  were  the  only  benefit  that 
was  reaped  from  these  institutions.     Any  other  benefit,  and  more 

Xcially  that  which  the  ^^  Times"  newspaper  seems  alone  to 
e^  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  social  sys- 
tem,— ^nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  so  altering  aad  amending 
that  ffjrstem,  as  that  this  said  benefit  of  theirs  can  be  indefinitely 
extended.  In  every  given  state  of  a  country,  there  is  room  only 
for  a  certain  number  of  thriving  capitalists,  and  for  no  more. 
We  cannot,  by  any  contrivance,  by  any  notable  expedient,  whe- 
ther of  economic  or  of  political  wisdom,  so  order  and  new-model 
the  state  of  things,  as  that  every  peasant  shall  be  transmuted  into 
a  farmer,  and  ev^^  workmar^rVr-tive  artizax.  into  a  master- 
manufacturer.  Do  what  we  may,  we  cannot  struggle  with  effect 
at  least,  against  the  universal  lot  of  humanity,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  our  race  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  without  the  hope  or  possibility  of  ever  ascending  from 
the  lowest  stage,  or  from  what  may  be  termed  the  ground-floor  of 
the  social  and  political  edifice.  There  is  not  space  in  the  upper 
storeys  for  the  accommodation  of  one-tenth  of  them,  beside  tnat 
all  that  space  is  already  occupied  and  overflowing.  We  do  not 
resist,  nay  we  do  not  discourage,  but  the  contrary,  an  occasional 
ascent  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  that  in  every  instance 
where  an  opening  can  be  made,  and  a  sufficient  footing  be  pro- 
vided for  the  successful  aspirant.  But  convinced  as  we  are  that 
such  can  only  be  of  very  rare  and  fractional  occurrence,  our  chief 
anxiety  and  aim  is,  not  to  effectuate  the  movement  of  labourers 
and  their  families  from  the  grade  of  society  in  which  they  are  now 
placed  to  the  one  above  it,  but  to  elevate  and  improve  their  con- 
dition as  labourers — to  raise,  in  fact,  the  whole  platform  of  hum- 
ble life  above  the  mire  of  its  present  degradation,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  sunken  storeys,  inhaoited  at  least  by  human  beings,  in 
our  social  edifice — a  change  which  could,  we  believe,  be  accom- 
plished without  derangement  or  disturbance  to  those  who  occupy 
the  upper  apartments  of  the  building,  and  without  injury  to  trie 
gracefulness  or  beauty  of  its  higher  elevations.  Such  being  our 
main  object,  it  is  not  profit  at  all  that  we  should  seek  after ;  and 
Would  vastly  rather  that  each  depositor's  little  stock  were  kept 
in  its  place  of  safety,  than  put  to  hazard  by  the  laying  of  it  out 
on  any  speculation,  however  tempting.  We  even  do  not  mind 
vety  particularly  what  the  amount  of  interest  is  which  the  bank 
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allows  upon  it,  insomuch  that  we  should  make  no  effort  to  raise 
the  interest  above  the  centage  which  is  currently  given.  The 
principal  design  of  the  institution,  and  all  its  most  valuable  pur- 
poses, are  served,  if  the  u^onej  withheld  from  vicious  or  unne- 
cessary expenditure  at  one  period  of  life,  is  in  reserve  for  need- 
fiil  subsistence  or  additional  comfort  at  another  period-^even 
though  during  the  latter  period  it  should  melt  away  like  a  snow- 
ball m  the  sun,  and  the  last  fragment  or  farthing  of  it  should 
disappear  with  the  final  payment  for  the  burial  of  nim,  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  at  the  termination  of  his  honourable  career,  that 
his  own  hands  ministered  throughout  to  his  own  necessities,  and 
to  those  who  were  with  him. 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  insist  on  considerations  of  such  ez-- 
treme  obviousness,  were  it  not  that  the  examples  adduced  by  the 
^*  Times"  are  both  preceded  and  followed  up  by  such  general 
reasonings,  as,  thougn  not  fitted  to  mislead  those  who  are  at  all  ver- 
sant  in  political  economy,  yet  might  so  mistify  their  understand- 
ings, as  to  work  a  mischievous  practical  influence  on  many  of  its 
readers.     The  examples,  instead  of  operating  in  our  minds  to  the 
disparagement  of  Savings  Banks,  are  in  the  highest  degree  recom- 
mendatory of  such  institutions ;  and  we  look  on  them  with  the 
same  unmixed  satisfaction  and  delight  that  we  do  to  the  analo- 
gous examples  which  occur  in  this  part  of  the  world,  within  our 
own  knowledge  and  in  om'  own  immediate  neighbourhood.     For 
instance,  a  man-servant,  who  died  not  two  years  ago,  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  his  widow  a  few  months,  afterwards,  leaving  an 
orphan  boy  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  who  had  no  near  relatives  to 
care  for  him.     On  examining  the  humble  repositories   of  the 
deceased,   there  was  found  a  bank  deposit  to   the  extent  of 
£80,  one  of  the  sums  particularized  by  the  "  Times,"  and  there 
made  such  contemptuous  mention  of.     Yet  by  means  of  this  de- 
rided sum,  utterly  despicable  and  worthless  though  it  be  in  the 
eyes  of  that  Journal,  has  this  poor  child  been  domesticated  in  a 
pious  cottage  family,  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  country 
minister,  is  now  attending  the  lessons  of  the  village  school;  and 
will,  if  spared,  be  introduced  to  employment  as  a  farm-servant, 
or  a  labourer,  or  an  artificer  of  some  sort ;  and  all  without  the 
burden  of  expense  to  any  one.     It  is  true  that  meanwhile  the 
accumulated  snow-ball  is  melting  away,  and  will  at  length  have 
disappeared,  but  not,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  till  the  helpless 
boy  has  been  transformed  into  an  educated  and  industrious,  and 
well-principled,  and  well-doing  lad.     Aud  we  ask,  whether  this 
is  not  a  better  consummation  than  if  he  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  distant  relatives,  and  exposed  to  the  corrupt  example 
of  a  juvenile  city  population ;  or  if  he  had  been  sent  forth  upon 
society  for  the  first  time,  after  the  confinement  and&wyeig^' 
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training  he  had  been  made  to  undergo  as  the  nursling  of  a  poors- 
house.  Again,  we  read  in  the  last  yearns  import  of  the  Edinburgh 
Savings  Bank,  that  maid-servants  are  now  depositing  there  at  a 
rate  which  will  insure  them  £200  at  the  age  of  60,  with  two-thirds 
of  which  sum  they  might  purchase  a  lift^annuity  of  £20  aryear. 
It  is  true  that  here,  too,  there  would  be  a  melting  of  the  snow- 
ball, down  at  least  to  one-third  of  its  magnitude  at  the  outset  of 
the  liquefying  process,  but  surely  with  an  infinitely  better  return 
than  could  be  gained  by  the  pursuit  of  any  mercantile  specula- 
tion— a  character,  and  a  well-earned  competency,  based  on  the 
industrious  habits  of  a  whole  lifetime — ^the  comfort  and  the  de- 
cent sufficiency  of  a  respectable  old  age,  as  the  happy  alternative 
to  an  evening  of  life  spent  in  dependence  and  penuiy  and  un- 
availing  struggles,  till  the  grave  closed  over  it. 

There  are  many  who  botn  reason  and  feel  as  if  the  only  use  of 
money  were  to  make  with  it  more  money.  The  money's  worth  goes 
for  nothing  in  their  estimation.  And  this  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  sophistry  of  the  affections — a  mere  delusion  tostered  by 
avarice,  or  a  blind  passion  for  money-making.  Strange  perver*- 
sity  though  it  be,  it  has  been  gravely  argued  into  an  economic 
theory ;  and,  indeed,  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  Political  Eco- 
nomy which  still  keeps  its  ground  amongst  us — originating  in  a 
doctrine  of  Adam  Smith's,  and  advocated  by  almost  all  the  econo- 
mists of  greatest  name  and  celebrity  in  our  day.  That  doctrine 
is  the  unlimited  increase  of  capital,  which  increase  is  represented 
not  only  as  possible  to  any  extent,  but  as  the  supremely  desirable 
object  of  best  and  highest  patriotism.  And  the  accumulation,  let 
it  be  observed,  is  not  what  we  contend  for — ^the  accumulation  of 
money  to  be  spent,  but  the  accumulation  of  money  to  be  traded 
with — ^not  of  money  to  be  spent  afterwards,  and  in  right  season, 
but  of  money  to  be  traded  with,  and  this  for  the  purpose  (tf  thereby 
making  more  and  more  money.  It  is  pretty  obvious  to  all,  that 
had  every  egg  been  left  to  its  own  unrestrained  development  into 
the  birds  and  eggs  of  all  subsequent  generations,  there  would 
speedily  not  have  been  room  in  the  world  for  the  ornithology 
which  now  forms  but  one  of  its  departments.  But  the  economists 
have  failed  to  perceive  this  of  the  golden  eggs  of  the  capitalist, 
which,  according  to  their  speculation,  admit  of  being  multiplied 
and  engendered  ad  infinitum^  with  enough  of  room  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  world's  commerce,  for  its  comfortable  occupancy,  yea, 
and  ftirther  productiveness  throughout  all  ages.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  still  &res  with  the  doctrine  of  capital,  just  as  it  fared  at  one 
time  with  the  doctrine  of  population.  It  is  not  fialher  back  than 
since  the  last  century,  wnen  the  great  aim  and  object,  both  of 
economic  and  of  political  wisdom,  was  conceived  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  mankind.    And  it  is  well  that  they  should  iii*^ 
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crease  with  every  addition  to  the  W(»:ld's  food ;  btit  it  is  now  aw)v^ 
clearly  apprehended^  that  this,  in  truth,  is  a  self-regulating  inte^ 
rest,  and  that,  instead  of  the  incessant  demand  which  there  once 
was  for  early  marriages,  it  is  better  when  this  concern  is  left,  in 
every  instance,  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  parties-^for  that  th^ 
tendency  of  population  in  the  earth  is  to  press  inconveniently  on 
the  means  oi  subsistence,  and  to  shoot  ahead  of  them,  80  giving 
rise  to  poverty,  and  disease,  and  premature  death,  the  finits  of  an 
excessive  and  ill-timed  matrimony.    And,  in  the  same  manner^ 
but  not  only  so  far  back  as  the  past  c^itury-^for,  in  the  present 
century,  and  still  to  the  present  day  and  hour,  the  grand  sam  and 
object  both  of  economic  and  political  wisdom,  is  conceived  to  be 
an  increase,  the  more  rapid  and  unlimited  the  better,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  merchants.    And  it  is  w^U  that  this,  too,  should  Increase 
with  every  addition  to  the  world's  profitable  business ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  apprehended  by  many,  or  almost  by  any,  that 
this  also  is  a  self-regulating  interest,  and  that,  instead  of  uie  in- 
cessant demand  which  was  so  loudly  preferred  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  has  been  kept  up  ever  since^  for  as  little  .of  expenditure^  and 
as  much  of  parsimony  and  accumulation  as  possible,  it  were  o&i&a 
greatly  better  if  more  of  the  world's  wealth  were  turned   to 
use  with  a  view  to  the  purposes  either  of  benevolence  or  imme- 
diate enjoyment,  rather  than  tamed  to  nskerchandize  with  a  view 
to  fiiture  profit — fiwr  that  in  the  commercial  world,  the  tendency 
of  capital  (which  wealth  becomes  when  vested  in  trade)  is  to  press 
inconveniently  on  tdie  limits  of  the  world's  busmess,  or,  at  lef^t, 
of  its  profit-yielding  business,  and  greatly  to  shoot  ahead  of  it^  so 
giving  rise  to  losses,  and  absorptions,  and  bankruptcies,  the  fruits 
of  excessive  and  ill*-timed  speculation.     It  is  true  that  the  demon- 
stration of  this  ruinous  tendency  on  the  part  of  capital  has  been 
already  given,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  received ;  *  noa?  has  it  yet 
been  placed  side  by  side  with  the  element  of  population,  as  analo- 
gous thereto,  in  the  writings  of  the  economists  at  large.    Never- 
theless, there  is  very  often  the  practical  experience,  and  now  $vnd 
then  the  shrewd  imagination  of  it — as  in  the  "  Times"  newspaper, 
when,  with  that  marvellous  ingenuity  wherewith  it  can  summon 
up  and  seize  even  on  most  profound  originalities  for  the  service 
of  a  passing  argument,  or  currently  to  set  ofi*  the  paragraph  on 


*  In  talking  on  this  matter  with  a  distinguished  eeooomist  of  ihe  present  day, 
who  had  paid  some  attention  to  our  argument  en  the  teadieney  «!  t^taik  to  outcun 
the  possilnlities  of  its  Inrther  and  beneficial  invctatitttca,  he  adsiiii^d  this.tal^ 
true  of  circulating,  but  not  of  fixed  capital,  as  if  there  might  be  too  much  «otton 
manufactured  into  cloth  for  a  market  already  oTerstoeked,  but  not  too-  mas^  oot^ 
ton-mills  erected  where  th^i^mifMJtuseisciffriedaiL.  So  ifijfficu^s.it.eY'^&^r 
eminent  men  to  shake  off  their  infif«tenite  habitsf  of  tkuught.  • 
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bdi)d/it  tells  110  of  tbe  itnpossibilitjr,  at  presenVto  get  a  profitable 
Ir^vestiture  for  a  poor  man^s  satvings.  This  is  all  very  txue,  but, 
most  adsaredly,  it  is  no  surprise  or  disappointment  to  us,  for  this 
h  iM>t  the  use  of  a  Providential  Bank  that  we  ever  oontemplated 
dr  at  all  cared  for.  Our  purpose^  in  these  accumulations,  is  not 
ihat  the  poof  man  should  thereby  aieqiKire  a  something  to  trade 
lrith«r  Ours  is  a  homeUer  aim ;  and,  to  expresa  it  ux  homely 
kngttt^,  it  is  simply  thaJb  he  should  lay  bv  for  an  evil  day— for 
^Id  ^ge^  which  is  the  winter  of  life,  or  £)r  those  mishax^s  and  sick- 
nesseStf  which  miftfat  be  termed  its  days  of  foul  weatner.  With 
the  necessary  and  impassaiUe  limits  mU  in  our  eye,  to  aught  like 
ft  ben^cial  employment  of  capital,  we  never  looked  forward  to 
the  produto  of  these  accumulations  as  money  to  be  afterwards 
ti^ed  with,  but  as  money  to  be  afterwards^  and  in  right  season. 

Bat  wf  confess  another  object  that  we  have  in  these  accumu- 
lations, beside  a^ provision  for  those  seasons  in  a  poor  man's  life 
which  might  otherwise  be  spent  by  him  in  want  and  wretched- 
ness. This  is  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  because  of  their 
Subservito<7  to  profits,  but  because  of  an  end  altogether  distinct 
froin  this,  and  in  wbidk  the  poor  man  has  a  fermore  proper,  and 
pertineM,  and  dii«ct  interest— ^because  of  th^  subserviency  to 
Wages.  As  this  has  not  been  generally,  if  ever  ok  at  alladverted 
to,  some  explanation  of  our  meaning  might  be  necessary*  What 
we  affirm  is,  that  a  little  stock  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  such  as 
&at  laid  up  bv  themselves  in  a  Savings  Bank,  acts^  boidi  by  an 
equalizing  and  an  elevating  power,  <m  die  wages  of  labour.  And 
as  an  illustration,  fifst,  of  its  equaliziiig  power,  let  us  instance 
thoife  seasons  of  depiession  whi<m  so  often  take  place  in  the  trad- 
ing worid,  when,  by  a  glut  in  the  market,  wages  are  brought 
hidefinitiely  low ;  and  so  a  dreary  season  has  to  be  traversed  of 
underpaid  and  ill«^paid  industry,  when,  often  for  months  together, 
Workmen  and  their  fiimilies  hare  to  Uve  as  they  mav  in  wretched 
starvatiion,  or  in  wretched  dependence  on  the  allowances  of  a 
poors-^house.  The  peeuliar  misery  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  to 
eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  the  operatives  are  tempted  to  ovejp- 
•wcftkj  in  order  to  compensate,  by  the  amiount  of  their  work,  for 


*  There  is  much  even  of  this  money  which,  through  the  medium  of  banks,  is 
mded  with  firom  the  moment  of  its  being  deposited  in  them  ;  not,  however,  by  the 
ddpoeitors  themsrives,  but  by  those  who  .draw  from  the  banks  of  issue  and  accom- 
ikiodatiMi,  whHfe  It  hai^peas  to  be  lodged.  We  are  sensible^  therefore,  that  tlie  effect 
of  tiiese  aecumulations  is  to  reduce  both  profits  and  the  rate  of  interest.  But,  as 
we  hare  already  said,  we  do  not  look  on  dus  reduction  as  a  very  material  calamity, 
seeing  tbatUi^nildn  benefit  ia  simply  a  place  of  aalel^  where  the  wuns  themselves 
might  lie  in  secure  custody  ior  the  use  .of  the  4epositoiB. 
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the  deficiency  of  their  wa^s.    This  we  have  frequently  seen 
among  the  weavers  in  Glasgow^  where,  in  those  sad  seasons  of 
overladen  markets  and  sunken  wages,  the  practice  was,  to  keep^ 
the  loom  constantly  a-going,  so  that  it  never  lay  idle  all  the  four 
and  twenty  hours — the  man  and  wife  sometimes  taking  their 
turns,  and  sharing  the  day's  and  night's  work  between  them* 
Now,  maris:  the  effect  of  this  dire  and  frantic  necessity,  and  the 
sort  of  wretched  cross-purpose  in  which  it  landed  the  unhappy 
parties,  insomuch  that  the  only  result  of  this  their  strenuous  ajod 
excessive  labour  was  both  to  prolong  and  to  aggravate  the  mis- 
chief against  which  they  were  struggling  with  all  their  mighty 
sorely  but  ineffectually — seeing  that  the  wofrd  predicament  mto 
which  they  are  brought  is  caused  by  the  very  glut  which  they 
are  doing  their  uttermost  to  feed  and  to  perpetuate.     The  best, 
the  only  extrication  from  such  a  calamity  we  can  think  of,  were 
a  little  stock  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  who  could  the^j^fore,  on 
the  resources  which  themselves  had  accumulated  in  good  times, 
live  for  a  season  without  labour,  or  at  least  without  that  griev- 
ously excessive  labour  by  which  the  weary  interval  of  depres* 
sion  is  so  indefinitely  lengthened  out.    It  is  thus  that  the  period 
of  bad  times  might  be  incalculably  abric^ed,  with  a  consump- 
tion  quickened  by  low  prices,  and  a  production  lessened  by  the  vo- 
luntary abstinence  of  workmen,  who  could  thus  afford  to  relax  or 
intermit  their  toils  on  every  occasion  of  miserably  low  wages — till 
on  the  happy  conjunction  of  rising  markets  with  cleared  and  empty 
warehouses,  their  work  came  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  com- 
peting capitalists ;  and  its  remuneration  again  ascended  till  it 
reached,  or  better  still  if  it  overpassed,  the  standard  from  which 
it  had  fallen.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  working-classes,  instead 
of  the  victims  which  they  now  are  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
labour-market,  would  become  its  most  efficient  regulators.     The 
money  laid  up  by  them  in  Savings  Banks,  and  which  they  could 
at  all  times  fall  back  upon  when  their  wages  were  low,  would,  as 
if  by  the  operation  of  a  governor  or  fly  in  mechanism,  act  with  a 
controlling  and  equalizing  power  on  the  movements  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle.    And  this  stable,  this  secure  condition  of  labourers^ 
amid  all  these  fitful  vicissitudes  of  trade,  would  not  be  the  less 
gratifying  to  the  heart  of  the  true  philanthropist,  that  it  was  a 
station  of  independence  and  safely,  which  their  own  resolute 
economy  had  won,  and  their  own  hands  had  gloriously  achieved 
for  them. 

But  beside  this  power  to  equalize,  there  would  in  these  Savings 
Banks,  on  its  becoming  the  general  and  collective  habit  of  the 
people  to  repair  to  them,  there  would  lie  a  mighty  power  to  ele- 
vate the  wages  c^  labour.  To  make  this  palpable,  let  us  have 
recourse  again  to  a  Scottish  illustration.     We  draw  it  from  a 
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scene  which  is  exhibited  on  the  autumn  mornings  in  the  Grass* 
market  of  Edinburgh — where  shearers  are  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing to  be  hired  for  the  work  of  the  harvest.  Let  us  just  imagine 
that  each  of  these  candidates  for  employment  had  a  five-pound 
note  in  his  pocket ;  or  that,  instead  ot  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  being  dependent  on  a  master  for  his  next  meal,  he  had  the 
means  within  himself  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  next 
month  or  the  next  quarter  of  a  year — on  such  a  simple  change  in 
the  state  of  our  labourers,  there  would  hinge  a  mighty  difference  in 
the  result  of  this  negociation  for  wages.  The  dependence,  in 
fiict,  would  change  places  from  the  one  party  to  the  other ;  and, 
for  ourselves,  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  transference,  or  at  least 
in  witnessing  as  strong  a  dependence  of  masters  on  servants,  as 
of  servants  upon  masters ;  in  other  words,  that  the  competition 
were  greatly  more  slackened  on  the  part  of  labourers,  and  greatly 
more  stimulated  than  now  on  the  part  of  their  employers — ^whe- 
ther by  a  scarcity  of  hands,  or  by  a  larger  sufficiency  in  the 
means  of  our  operative  population.  And  to  realize  so  blessed  a 
consummation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  labourers  should  formally 
combine,  or  that  ought  like  Trades'  Unions  should  arise  among 
Aem.  Without  any  apparatus  of  this  sort,  a  higher  wage  woula 
be  brought  about  by  the  quiet  operation  of  a  market  law — by  a 
mere  abatement  of  the  necessity,  and  so  of  the  keenness  and 
competition  for  masters  on  the  one  side ;  and  this,  of  courae,  fol- 
lowed  up  by  an  enhancement  of  the  necessity,  and  so  of  the  keen- 
ness and  competition  for  workmen  upon  the  other.  We  should 
not  wonder  if  the  calm  and  conscious  possession  by  each  labourer 
of  his  five-pouiid  note,  were  eventually  to  raise  the  wages  of  each 
by  a  6d.  per  day — a  good  interest  out  of  doors  for  their  accumu- 
lated treasure,  and  an  abundant  compensation  for  the  smallness 
of  the  interest  allowed  by  the  bank,  or  of  the  interest  within 
doors.  Let  our  people  only  have  saved  enough  to  reUeve  them 
of  the  apprehension  that  although  reftised  the  work  they  are 
seeking  for,  they  will  not  on  that  accotmt,  for  a  good  many  days 
at  least,  go  supperless  to  bed^ — and  this  would  powerfiilly  turn 
the  balance  in  their  fevour.  This  noble  effect  of  a  general  habit* 
of  accumulation,  its  elevating  power  upon  wages,  is  that  for 
which  we  are  chiefly  desirous.     In  this  view  we  regard  it  as  the 

!>alladium  of  a  general  sufficiency  among  the  people ;  and  not  the 
ess  to  be  estimated,  that  it  is  reared  by  the  people's  own  hands. 
Compared  with  this,  we  look  on  the  consideration  of  the  bank 
interest  as  a  bagatelle  that  we  little  care  for ;  and  as  for  the  profit 
that  might  be  gained  by  trading — ^the  only  object  which  seems  to 
be  at  all  valued  or  desiderated  by  the  "  Times,"  and  without 
which  it  would  argue  down  the  Savings  Bank  as  an  utterly 
worthless  institution^this,  so  far  from  a  thing  to  be  encouraged 
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or  sought  after,  we  should  rather  deprecate  as  we  wo\ild  any  rash 
or  perflous  adventure.  The  money  as  lying  in  the  bank  per- 
forms a  far  nobler  function,  than  if  laid  out  on  speculation.  In 
the  latter  way  of  it,  its  tendency  is  indefinitely  to  reduce  profits, 
and  run  them  at  last  into  losses.  In  the  former  way  of  it,  its 
tendency  is  indefinitely  to  raise  wages. 

It  is  true,  that  for  the  illustration  of  this  tendency  we  have 
given  but  one  instance — ^yet,  though  only  a  miniature  exemplifi- 
cation, it  makes,  we  think,  suflSciently  palpable  what  a  universal 
habit  of  accumulation  would  achieve  on  a  great  scale,  and  through- 
out the  country  at  large.  Let  us  imagine  a  negociation  for 
wages  going  on  everywhere  between  master-manufacturers  and 
the  operatives  whom  they  employ ;  and  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  to  the  result — ^whether  in  deaUng  with  these 
operatives,  they  have  to  deal  with  men  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
or  with  men  standing  before  them  in  an  erect  and  independent 
attitude,  based  on  the  conscious  security  of  a  sustenance  already 
in  their  hands  for  several  months  to  come.  It  is  true  that  we 
can  look  for  no  sensible  or  general  rise  of  wa^es  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  cause,  till  Savings  Banks  have  been  greatly  more 
multipUed,  and  the  habit  of  saving  has  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  among  the  people.  But  why  not  make  a  right  beginning 
in  this  matter;  or  rather,  as  the  beginning  has  been  already 
made,  why  not  persevere  and  move  onward  in  the  right  direc- 
tion I  We  must  not  expect  that  a  work  so  mighty,  or  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  at  all  national,  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  few  slight  and  transient  and  superficial  touches.  F  in  the 
achievement  that  we  contemplate,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 

food  of  the  community  at  large,  then  the  effort  to  be  made  must 
e  commensurate  with  the  suDJect  on  which  w«  are  speculating — 
else  ours  is  but  a  mere  speculation,  or  idle  talk  and  nothing  more* 
K  our  aim  be  a  universal  common  education,  there  must  be 
schools  everywhere ;  or  a  universal  Christian  education,  and  there 
must  be  churches  everywhere ;  or  a  universally  well-conditioned 
people,  through  the  medium  of  higher  wages  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  general  economy,  and  we  must  have  Savings 
Banks  everywhere.  The  national  is  an  aggregate  of  the  local; 
and  ere  the  good  we  are  prosecuting  be  sensibly  national,  the 
local  must  be  suflSciently  multiplied.  Yet  even  though  we  should 
fall  short  of  the  national,  there  is  great  and  instant  encourage- 
ment for  the  local  notwithstanding ;  such  encouragement,  indeed, 
as  ought  to  tell  on  the  heart  of  every  real  philanthropist,  and 
set  him  instantly  a-going.  He  ought  not  to  think  that  he  has 
lived  in  vain,  if  he  can  operate  for  good,  though  it  be  only  on  his 
own  little  neighbourhood,  or  on  some  district  that  he  may  have 
assumed  of  a  few  hundred  families — whether  it  be  by  the  erection 
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of  a  local  church  for  the  moral  and  religioiis  good  of  the  surround* 
ing  householders,  or  of  a  local  school  for  the  educational  good  of 
their  children,  or  of  a  local  Saving  Bank  for  the  economical  good 
of  the  working  classes,  and  other  humble  depositors  of  the  vicmity 
in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  true  that  there  must  be  hundreds  or 
thousands  more  of  Savings  Banks,  ere  that,  by  the  op^ation  of  the 
economic  law  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  any  general  rise  of 
wages  can  be  looked  for.  But  though  this  second  effect  might 
never  be  reached,  or  not  for  a  long  time,  the  first  effect  of  these 
institutions,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  and  e^lain, 
can  on  the  instant  be  realized.  With  every  deposit  which  is 
made,  we  can  at  least  say  that  there  is  something  laid  by  for  an 
evil  day,  and  for  the  distinct  and  sensible  good  of  an  individual 
depositor.  It  is  true  that  there  must  be  many  deposits,  an^i  many 
depositors,  ere  these  institutions  shall  begin  to  tell  sensibly  on  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  ere  the  local  efforts  shall  have  been  so  multi 
plied  as  to  issue  in  this  great  national  amelioration.  Still  it  lies 
with  each  philanthropist  to  occupy  his  own  sphere  of  usefulness — 
to  do  with  all  his  might  what  ms  own  hand  findeth  to  do — to 
fill  up  the  measiu^e  of  his  own  duties,  and  achieve  all  which  him- 
self can  overtake.  It  is  possible,  nay  we  fear  it  is  likely,  that 
from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  such  philanthropists,  and 
from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  strong  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
Christian  and  a  righteous  Government,  no  general  operation  will 
be  gone  into  which  might  be  of  general  effect,  either  for  the 
moral  or  the  economical  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 
Still  each  philanthropist  and  patriot  should  do  his  uttermost  in 
his  own  walk ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  right  to  make  the  demon- 
stration, whether  it  shall  prove  effectual  or  not,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  society  can  be  guided  onward  to  its  stable  pro- 
sperity and  well-being  is  by  an  elevation  in  the  principles  and 
habits  of  the  people  themselves — ^that  if  this  way  of  it  be  not 
taken,  it  will  be  utterly  lost  labour  to  attempt  it  in  any  other — 
that  apart  from  the  moral  reform  which  Christianity,  W  means 
of  a  scriptural  education  in  well-taught  schools  and  well-served 
church^a  can  alone  effectuate,  no  expedients,  however  skilfrd,  of 
a  merely  political  or  secular  wisdom,  can  possibly  save  the  head- 
l<»ig  descent  of  a  nation  fast  drifting  towards  anarchy ;  and  to 
that  dissolution  of  the  social  system  which  must  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  crowing  corruption  in  the  lower,  and  of  the  shameM 
neglect  and  insensibility  to  the  evil  thereof  which  prevail  among 
the  higher  classes  of  the  commonwealth. 

To  all  the  friends  of  district  cuUhaUoriy  we  recommend  a  local 
Savings  Bank,  as  an  apt  and  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  local  church 
and  local  school,  and  as  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  every  system 
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of  instituted  means  for  the  reclaiming  of  any  given  territory  on 
which  they  might  have  entered.  We  are  aware  of  a  prejudice 
against  the  view  here  expounded  of  Savings  Banks  as  it  respects 
their  operation  upon  wages.  It  is  dreaded  and  deprecated  by 
some  as  being  analogous  to  trades'  unions,  as  being  in  fact  a 
trades'  union  on  a  great  scale,  or  a  universal  combination  on  the 
part  of  servants  for  the  rise  of  wages,  and  against  the  interest  of 
their  employers.  Nevertheless,  in  this  question,  we  must  pro- 
fess oiu^elves  to  be  ardently  and  enthusiastically  on  the  side  of 
the  labourers ;  and  should  rejoice,  if,  by  dint  of  their  own  econo- 
my and  sobriety,  (and  it  can  be  done  in  no  other  way)  they  made 
good  their  ascent  to  a  far  larger  remuneration  for  their  work 
3ian  they  at  present  earn,  and  a  far  higher  state  of  comfort  and 
sufficiency  than  they  now  enjoy — even  though,  as  the  fruit  of 
this  encroachment,  capitalists  were  to  be  abridged  in  then*  profits, 
and  landlords  to  be  greatly  abridged  in  their  rents.  The  appre- 
hension of  such  a  result  would  not  move  us,  and  still  less  that 
it  is  an  apprehension  which  we  do  not  at  all  share  in.  The  truth 
is,  that  trades'  unions  are  only  to  be  dreaded  when  accumulations 
take  place  in  particular  trades,  and  with  a  special  and  prior  view 
to  combination.  Then  it  is  that  accumulations  take  place  through- 
out workmen  of  a  particular  class  or  employment ;  and  in  order 
to  this  end — the  end  of  joining  in  a  strike  for  a  rise  of  wages. 
And  the  power  which  is  thus  acquired  by  thousands  of  living  for 
months  imder  a  total  suspension  of  work  or  wages,  of  itself  de- 
monstrates the  efficacy  of  the  system.  And  they  sometimes  carry 
their  specific  object,  that  is,  succeed  in  obtaining  the  rise  of  wages 
which  they  struck  for :  and  are  only  defeated  in  it,  because  the 
accumulation  is  partial  and  not  general ;  so  that  masters  have  still 
the  command  over  labourers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  by 
whom  they  can  replace  the  men  who  are  yet  holding  out,  though 
forced  at  length  to  give  in  when  their  employer  can  do  without 
them,  and  their  means  are  exhausted.  Were  the  accumulations 
only  large  enough  and  general  enough,  the  masters  could  not 
arrive  at  so  easy  a  victory ;  and  the  final  result  would  be  greatly 
more  favourable  to  the  workmen.  But  is  not  this,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  very  thing  which  makes  the  multiplication  of  Savings 
Banks,  when  thus  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  rise  of  wages,  so 
very  formidable?  Would  it  not  generalize  these  mischievous 
combinations,  and  spread  turbulence  and  mutual  hostility  be- 
tween the  classes,  and  the  various  evils  of  a  distempered  ambition 
throughout  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  the  people?  This  is  a 
very  natural  apprehension,  but  it  is  a  bugbear  notwithstanding. 
It  follows  not,  though  accumulation  should  become  general,  that 
combination  will  therefore  become  general.    For,  in  truth,  a 
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funeral  combination  is  impossible.  The  observation  of  Adam 
mith,  on  the  impossibility  of  a  general  combination  among  the 
farmers  of  a  country  for  raisins  the  price  of  com,  applies  with 
tenfold  emphasis  to  the  impossibility  of  a  general  combination 
among  the  peasants  and  artizans  of  a  country  everywhere  for 
raising  the  price  of  labour.  Such  a  combination  could  not  be 
effected,  yet  still  a  rise  of  wages  would  be  effected,  but  without 
combination — without  the  plots,  or  the  outbreakings,  or  the  se-» 
cret  conspiracies,  or  the  open  violence,  which  are  the  accompani* 
ments  of  our  present  partial  combinations,  taking  place  like  so 
many  volcanic  eruptions  here  and  there  over  £e  face  of  the 
country.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  would  just  take  place  as 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  com  does ;  not  by  combination,  but  by  the 
silent  though  sure  and  resistless  operation  of  a  market  law — the 
one  rising  in  proportion  as  the  com  gets  scarcer,  and  so  there 
ensues  a  keen  competition  among  the  piu*chasers  to  buy,  and  no 
impatience  because  no  immediate  necessity  among  the  holders  to 
sell ;  and  the  other  rising  in  proportion  as  labourers  get  rich,  be^ 
cause  then  a  courting  of  them  and  competition  for  them  by  em- 
ployers or  the  buyers  of  labour,  and  no  extreme  or  urgent  necessi-* 
ty  with  the  sellers  of  labour  to  give  in  on  lower  terms  than  such 
as  might  please  them.  And  so  a  general  elevation  in  wages  by  a 
sort  of  general  and  silent  pressure  throughout  society  at  large — 
and  this  without  any  fierce  or  fearful  disorders  of  any  sort.  But 
might  not  the  rise  be  such  as  to  annihilate  rents  and  to  ruin 
capitalists  ?  This  apprehension,  too,  will  be  found  a  chimera, 
though  we  have  not  space  here  to  repeat  a  demonstration  which 
has  been  given  elsewhere  on  this  truly  interesting  subject,  and 
one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  weU-being  of  society.  What 
we  once  heard  from  an  eminent  silk-manufacturer  in  Spitalfields, 
we  believe  to  be  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  experience  of  all 
enlarged  and  enlightened  capitalists — ^that  he  made  more  of  those 
well-conditioned  and  well-conducted  workmen  to  whom  he  gave 
two  guineas  a-week,  than  he  made  of  those  misthriven,  reckless, 
dissipated  characters,  generally  the  refuse  of  poors-houses,  to 
whom  he  gave  half-arguinea  a-week.  The  truth  is,  that  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  wages  is,  generally  speaking,  made  up  by  the 
superior  faithfolness  of  the  workman,  and  the  superior  cmality  of 
his  work ;  and  when  onc^  a  general  high  wage  througnout  the 
countrv  comes  in  the  train  of  a  general  economy  and  good  con. 
duct  tnroughout  the  operative  population,  what  is  found  now 
to  hold  true  in  the  particular  instances,  will  be  found  then 
to  hold  true  <m  the  large  scale.  Masters  will  find  ample  com«* 
pensation  for  the  higher  price  of  labour,  in  the  higher  moral  and 
mental  accomplishmaits  of  labourers,  and  hi^er  value  of  their 
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services.  In  the  elements  which  we  are  now  dealing  with,  we 
can  perceive  abundant  capabilities  for  the  comfortable  regimen 
of  "  live  and  let  live" — ^with  no  collision,  but  a  substantial  har- 
mony of  interest,  between  the  various  classes  of  society. 

Aid  here  we  must  modify  what  we  said  a  little  ago  respecting 
the  benefit  of  a  higher  wage  being  only  to  be  resized  by  the 
depositors  in  Savings  Banks,  after  mat  the  habit  of  such  deposi- 
tions had  become  general.  From  the  very  first,  it  is  a  benefit 
which  might  often  be  realized  by  the  individual  depositor ;  and 
just  because  his  being  so  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  evidence, 
and  therefore  the  guarantee  of  a  sobriety  and  a  moral  superiority 
which  make  him  all  the  more  valuable  to  his  employer :  qualities 
these  which  are  worthy  of  a  price,  and  for  which  he  often  vrill 
be  paid  accordingly. 

It  will  illustrate,  and  make  still  more  obvious,  the  influence  of 
these  deposits  in  raising  wages,  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  opposite 
influence  of  debts.  We  have  often  heard  of  an  oppressive  and  un- 
principled master,  under  the  infamous  truck  system,  who  tempt- 
ed his  servants  to  expend  beyond  their  wages,  that  he  might  become 
the  dictator  of  his  own  terms  with  them  when  he  had  thus  got  them 
into  his  power.  The  advocates  of  a  poor-rate,  and  more  especially 
in  the  application  of  it  to  the  support  of  able-bodied  labourers,  little 
dream  that  such  is  precisely  the  depressing  effect  of  their  system, 
arrayed  though  it  be  in  the  smiles  and  promises  of  benevolence 
to  the  lower  orders,  but  fraught  in  effect  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences,  not  on  the  state  of  our  pauper  labourers 
only,  but  on  the  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  all  over 
the  land.  We  do  not  say  that  these  consequences  are  perceived 
or  within  view,  either  by  the  enemies  of  Savmgs  Banks  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  the  friends  of  a  poor-rate  on  the  other.  We  cannot 
imagine  ought  so  diabolical  as  a  wish  or  design — whether  to  re- 
strain the  ascent  of  the  common  people  to  a  higher  status  by  an 
attack  on  Savings  Banks,  or  to  ensure  their  helpless  contmuance 
on  the  level  and  along  the  margin  of  pauperism  by  the  operation 
of  a  poor-rate.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  two  act  as  antagonists  to 
each  other  :  for  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  prospect  of  sustenance 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  even  thougn  in  a  poor-house, 
must  have  a  tendency  to  paralyze  the  inducement!?  for  lajdng  up 
in  a  Savings  Bank.  With  the  provision  of  a  legal  charity  to  count 
upon,  the  inclination  generally,  if  not  universally,  will  be  to 
^pend  rather  than  to  save — ^to  dissipate  all  the  means  at  present 
on  hand,  rather  than  to  lay  by  any  portion  of  them  for  an  evil 
day,  seeing  that  a  security  against  this  is  already  provided  for  by 
the  laws  of  the  country. 
'.    The  inevitable  result  of  such  an  economy  must  be,  instead  of 


in  losing  specnlatioiiSy  but  cannot  overpass;  and  in  anotho*  pspcTi 
removea  by  a  few  days  from  the  one  that  we  have  qaoted,  we 
can  notice  a  like  discernment  of  that  kindred  limit,  which  serves 
to  repress  the  increasinfr  tendencies  of  population.  In  its  Num* 
ber  of  September  30th,  1844,  when  reasoning  against  the  efficacy  of 
the  allotment  system,  there  is  this  Tery  peitinent  question,  ^^  How 
does  it  answer  in  the  long  run  ?"  And  then  it  is  observed,  with 
great  tmth,  ^^  that  the  particalar  condition  under  which  it  ceases 
to  operate  is  one  to  which  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  is  inial« 
libly  hastening ;  and  to  which  allotments,  as  fiur  as  they  succeed, 
will  undoubtedly  quicken  our  progress.  It  fidls  where  the  popu* 
lation  is  excessive,  and  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  em« 
ployment  for  all.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the  veiy  disease  for 
which  we  are  seeking  a  cure.''  ^^  When,  with  the  help  of  allot* 
ments,  we  have  prospered  and  increased  till  we  have  come  to  this 
excess  of  population,  what  is  then  to  be  done  I"  ^^  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  allotments.  That  limit  is  in  prospect  uni« 
versa],  and  lor  the  present  not  ascertained."  This  is  all  very 
sound  and  unanswerable ;  but  our  wonder  is,  that  these  writeri 
in  the  "  Times"  should  fail  to  perceive,  how  this  very  objection, 
urged  by  them  with  so  great  force  and  propriety  on  the  subject  of 
the  allotments  of  land,  is  in  every  way  as  applicable  to  their  own 
£stvourite  specific — ^the  allowances  of  a  poor-house.  If  the  one 
system  tend  to  a  universal  breaking  up  of  the  country  into  miser* 
able  half  acres,  yielding  a  penurious  subsistence  to  an  excessive 
and  therefore  an  unavoidably  wretched  and  straitened  popula- 
tion, the  other  system  tends  as  surely  to  the  annihilation  of  rents, 
and  not  to  the  relief  of  the  people,  but  to  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  pauperism.  After  the  whole  round  of  the  other  expe- 
dients has  been  traversed,  and  they  have  been  found  unavailing, 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  become  manifest  at  last,  how  there  is  no 
other  basis  on  which  the  comfort  and  sufficiency  of  the  workings 
classes  can  be  permanently  upholden,  than  that  of  their  own  cha- 
racter and  habits.  Could  the  clear  and  consistent  advocacy  of 
the  "  Times"  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  this  noble  proposition,  we 
should  hail  a  series  of  emphatic  testimonies  from  a  quarter  so 
influential  as  a  mighty  accession  to  a  cause,  which,  whether  look- 
ing to  it  in  the  light  of  science  or  of  Scripture,  we  have  long  re- 
garded as  at  once  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  righteousness. 

And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  how  much  better  it  might 
have  been  for  this  cause,  how  much  likelier  its  being  practicSly 
carried,  had  the  lesson  to  the  people  been,  that  they  should  re- 
frain from  idle  and  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  so  have  large 
enough  savings — ^rather  than  that  tney  should  refrain  from  early 
mamages,  and?'-  ^'~~'  ^  ^  enough  children.    The  one  lesson  is 
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many  or  all  of  his  supernumeraries  out  again ;  and  so  overbang 
the  kbour-market,  as  to  keep  down  the  wages,  and  that  by  a 
perpetually  depressing  influence,  to  at  least  the  starving  point, 
though  he  should  not  suffer  them  to  fall  beneath  it.  It  is  a 
poor-rate,  in  the  first  instance,  which  prevents  its  deluded  victims 
irom  so  accumulating,  as  to  have  any  resources  of  their  own  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  when  trade  stops  or  slackens,  so  many  of  the  ope* 
ratives  become  the  inmates  of  a  poor-house,  or  are  handed  over 
to  its  allowances.  And  in  the  second  instance,  when  the  trade 
lifts  up  its  head  again,  and  wages,  but  for  those  nurslings  of  pau- 
perism, would  have  risen  to  the  standard  of  a  plentiful  comfort-^ 
they  are  liable  to  be  let  down,  and  that  to  the  minimum  of  hu-* 
man  subsistence,  by  the  issuing  forth  of  a  body  in  reserve  from 
the  poor-houses,  and  so  to  overload  the  labour-market,  as  to  act 
with  a  depressing  influence  on  the  rate  of  wages  all  over  the 
country.  What  the  truck  system  does  on  the  small  scale,  this 
poor-rate  does  on  the  large  scale.  On  the  question  of  wages,  it 
orings  the  working  classes  of  England  into  a  state  of  helpless  de- 
pendence on  the  will  of  their  superiors — ^a  state  to  wnich  we 
regard  them  as  irrecoverably  doomed,  till  that  which  letteth  is 
taken  out  of  the  way — ^in  other  words,  till  the  present  poor-laws 
be  abolished ;  and  accumulation,  whether  in  Savings  Banks  or 
otherwise,  becomes  the  general  habit  of  the  artizans  and  the  pea- 
santry of  England.  With  this  new  direction  given  to  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  their  condition  would  be  beautifiiUy  reversed ; 
and  it  would  be  seen  at  last  who  the  real,  the  actually  service- 
able friends  of  the  poor  are — ^whether  the  enemies  of  a  poor-law 
and  the  friends  of  Savings  Banks,  who  invited  them  to  a  provi- 
dential economy ;  or  the  friends  of  a  poor-law  and  the  enemies 
of  Savings  Banks,  who  encouraged  them  to  all  sorts  of  reckless 
and  thriftless  dissipation.  It  is  our  delight  to  observe  that  the 
poor  themselves  are  beginning  to  have  some  glimpses  of  the 
truth ;  and  we  must  again  revert  to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by 
us  before,  in  the  inscription  of  a  popular  and  processional  banner 
at  Manchester — "  High  wages  and  no  Poor-law." 

And  in  the  "  Times"  newspaper  itself,  we  do  occasionally  meet 
with  powerful  manifestations  of  the  same  truth.  The  able  men 
who  prepare  its  editorial  articles,  as  if  in  their  moments  of  abet- 
ter inspiration,  give  forth,  in  well-put  sentences,  both  on  this  and 
other  cognate  questions,  their  profound,  though  rapid  and  hasty 
intuitions,  which  seem  to  come  upon  them  by  fits  and  glances, 
and  yet  have  in  them  a  vividness  and  a  justness  of  perception 
which  are  altogether  marvellous.  In  the  paragraphs  already  pre- 
sented by  us,  we  can  observe  a  clear  and  shrewd  discernment  of 
that  limit  against  which  capital  might  break  and  dissipate  itself 
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in  losing  flpeculations,  but  cannot  oveipass ;  and  in  another  paper, 
removed  by  a  few  days  from  the  one  tha4;  we  have  quoted,  we 
can  notice  a  like  discernment  of  that  kindred  limit,  which  serves 
to  repress  the  increasing  tendencies  of  population.  In  its  Num« 
ber  of  September  30th,  1844,  when  reasoning  against  the  efficacy  of 
the  allotment  system,  there  is  this  very  pertment  question,  ^^  How 
does  it  answer  in  the  long  run  V*  Ana  then  it  is  observed,  with 
great  truth,  ^^  that  the  particular  condition  under  which  it  ceases 
to  operate  is  one  to  which  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  is  infal* 
libly  hastening ;  and  to  which  allotments,  as  far  as  they  succeed, 
will  undoubtedly  quicken  our  progress.  It  fails  where  the  popu« 
lation  is  excessive,  and  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  em« 
ployment  for  all.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the  very  disease  for 
which  we  are  seeking  a  cure."  "  When,  with  the  help  of  allot- 
ments, we  have  prospered  and  increased  till  we  have  come  to  this 
excess  of  population,  what  is  then  to  be  done?"  "  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  allotments.  That  limit  is  in  prospect  uni-* 
versal,  and  lor  the  present  not  ascertained."  This  is  all  very 
sound  and  unanswerable ;  but  our  wonder  is,  that  these  writers 
in  the  "  Times"  should  fail  to  perceive,  how  this  very  objection, 
urged  by  them  with  so  great  force  and  propriety  on  the  subject  of 
the  allotments  of  land,  is  in  every  way  as  applicable  to  their  own 
&vourite  specific — the  allowances  of  a  poor-house.  If  the  one 
system  tend  to  a  universal  breaking  up  of  the  country  into  miser* 
able  half  acres,  yielding  a  penurious  subsistence  to  an  excessive 
and  therefore  an  unavoidably  wretched  and  straitened  popula* 
tion,  the  other  system  tends  as  surely  to  the  annihilation  of  rents, 
and  not  to  the  relief  of  the  people,  but  to  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  pauperism.  After  the  whole  round  of  the  other  expe- 
dients has  been  traversed,  and  they  have  been  found  unavailing, 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  become  manifest  at  last,  how  there  is  no 
other  basis  on  which  the  comfort  and  sufficiency  of  the  workings- 
classes  can  be  permanently  upholden,  than  that  of  their  own  cha- 
racter and  habits.  Could  the  clear  and  consistent  advocacy  of 
the  "  Times"  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  this  noble  proposition,  we 
should  hail  a  series  of  emphatic  testimonies  from  a  quarter  so 
infiuential  as  a  mighty  accession  to  a  cause,  which,  whether  look- 
ing to  it  in  the  light  of  science  or  of  Scripture,  we  have  long  re- 
garded as  at  once  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  righteousness. 

And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  how  much  better  it  might 
have  been  for  this  cause,  how  much  likelier  its  being  practically 
carried,  had  the  lesson  to  the  people  been,  that  they  should  re- 
frain  from  idle  and  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  «>  have  larce 
enough  savings — rather  than  that  they  should  refrain  fi:om  early 
marriages,  and  so  have  few  enough  children.    The  one  lesson  is 
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far  more  palpable  and  immediate  in  its  effects  than  the  other — ^be^ 
sides  that  there  is  none  of  the  sensitive  antipathy  against  the  first^ 
which  prevails  and  breaks  forth  into  fierce  and  mdignant  outcries 
against  the  second  of  them.  Still,  there  is  a  substantial  harmony 
between  the  two  lessons,  insomuch,  that  in  the  efficacy  of  Savings 
Banks  to  raise  wages,  we  behold  another  tribute  and  testimony  to 
the  doctrine  of  population.  They  do  so,  in  the  first  instance^  by 
lessening  the  extreme  necessity,  dnd  so  abating  the  keenness  of 
the  competition  among  labourers  for  employment :  But  the  am- 
bition to  save,  in  order  to  a  respectable  provision  for  the  outgoings 
and  expenses  of  a  family,  has  just  the  effect  of  postponing  mar** 
riages ;  and  so,-  in  the  second  instance,  do  these  institutions  tell 
favourably  for  the  operatives,  by  their  preventive  and  restraining 
influence  on  those  rash  and  frequent  marriages,  which  serve  to 
overload  the  labour-market  by  an  excess  in  the  number  of  com- 
petitors for  labour.  And  yet,  we  must  not  be  over-sanguine  of 
aught  like  speedy  or  immediate  success  for  these  wholesome  in- 
structions, even  though  given  in  the  most  palatable  form ;  and 
many,  we  fear,  are  the  tough  battles  which  have  yet  to  be  fought, 
many  the  inveterate  prejudices  which  have  to  be  overcome,  ere 
the  victory  shall  be  gained.  Meanwhile,  let  us  again  express  our 
hearty  satisfaction  with  the  ^^  Appeal"  that  has  issued  m)m  the 
pens  of  these  youthfiil  collegians  m  Cambridge — ^that  seat  of  lofty 
and  serene  and  well-tutored  intellect ;  and  whose  products  of  se- 
vere mental  discipline  will  at  length,  it  may  be  after  defeats  and 
discouragements  innumerable,  obtain  the  rightful  ascendancy 
which  belongs  to  them.  Let  these  two  aspirants  in  the  walk  of 
fame,  and  still  higher  walk  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  perse- 
vere as  they  have  oegun ;  and  in  the  subsequent  fruits  oi  their 
diligent  inquiry  and  matured  experience,  do  we  confidently  look 
for  a  result  that  shall  prove  aUke  honourable  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  University  of  which  they  are  the  members. 
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Abt.  IV. — History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  FsasebTttleb^ 
Esq.     9vols.  8vo,    Edinburgh.     1829-1843. 

A  HISTORY  which  has  occupied  eighteen  years  of  the  vigorous 
manhood  of  a  laborious  and  leamea  writer,  comes  with  such  im- 
posing recommendations,  that  the  duty  of  the  reviewer  is  dis- 
agreeable if  he  censures,  and  useless  when  he  applauds.  Criti- 
cism is  awed  nearly  into  silence  by  the  success  which  this  history 
has  attained ;  and  the  subjecting  it  now  to  an  examination,  how- 
ever gentle,  is  like  asking  an  audience  to  the  weary  iteration  of  a 
twice-told  tale.  It  is  already  among  our  standard  histories ;  the 
opinions  it  patronizes  have  been  aiaopted  by  the  class^  who  are 
resigned  to  tne  indolence  of  seizing  the  inference  that  lies  upon 
the  surface ;  and  the  publication  of  three  editions,  has  told  the 
author  that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  look  for  his  recompense  to 
the  barren  reward  of  posthumous  renown.  We  rejoice  at  this 
for  Mr.  Tytler^s  sake.  We  congratulate  him  on  a  success  so 
rare,  and  tnat  he  has  not  found,  in  a  frigid  reception,  the  hopes 
of  his  best  years  withered  in  disappointment.  A  taste  has  arisen 
for  a  better  instruction  than  the  extinct  ephemeral  literature  of 
annuals,  or  the  light  trifling  of  novels,  was  calculated  to  impart ; 
and  the  practical  spirit  of  the  age,  if  it  continues  to  progress,  may 
soon  arrive  at  the  point  when  iJie  Year  Book  of  Facts  will  bie 
elevated  to  the  class  of  interesting  reading.  In  the  meantime, 
the  prosaic  genius  of  the  times,  tliough  it  has  put  in  harness  the 
£Emcy  of  the  poet,  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  liistory. 
Old  favourites  appear  with  the  embellishments  of  the  editor  and 
the  artist,  and  original  works  of  various  merit,  are  daily  adding  to 
the  thousand  tomes,  which  inspire  mankind  with  illustrious  ex- 
ample, and  connect  the  age  which  is  going  off  with  the  un- 
numbered ages  that  have  left  us  the  lessons  of  experience. 

But  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Tytler  are  mingled  with 
regrets — ^regrets  that  he  is,  like  most  men,  imbued  with  preju- 
dices. The  grandson  of  the  zealous  vindicator  of  Mary — ^he  in- 
herited principles  which  have  given  a  colouring  to  his  sketches — 
and  the  Episcopalian  historian  of  a  Presbyterian  country,  has 
few  kindred  sympathies  with  its  people.  The  old  language  of 
passionate  prejudice  is,  however,  tempered  by  the  liberality  of 
the  gentleman,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  scholar;  and,  in  some- 
times dwarfing  great  men  to  pigmies,  the  sneer  is  softened  by 
being  couched  in  civil  words  of  courteous  indifference.  Too 
often  is  the  measured  praise  of  the  historian  reserved,  not  for  the 
martyr  to  principle,  but  the  martyr  to  place.     The  persecution 
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of  fanatical  Presbyterians  creates  little  of  the  pathos,  which  melts 
our  hearts  at  the  picture  of  the  grim  Eeformer  confronting 
queenly  loveliness  in  tears;  and,  while  expressing  our  high 
respect  for  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  historian,  we  ac« 
company  him  with  the  painful  feeling,  that,  in  failing  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  men  of  his  country,  he  has  not  done  justice 
to  himself. 

There  never  was  a  country  affording  so  ample  a  field  for  his- 
torical dissertation,  which  has  had  its  history  so  miserably  told. 
Oblivion  has  scarce  engulfed  our  desolating  feuds,  when  the 
meditations  of  the  closet  have  sent  everything  like  historical 
evidence  afloat  on  the  wide  sea  of  controversial  speculation.  The 
great  portion  of  our  history,  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  dis- 
tance, is  synonymous  with  fable ;  and  that  which  approaches 
nearer  our  own  times,  is  embedded  in  innumerable  forgeries, 
which  the  intolerance  of  party  and  the  fury  of  faction,  have  urged 
upon  the  world  as  the  history  of  our  fathers.  At  every  step  we 
are  treading  among  quicksands  ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of 
some  hundred  years,  that  we  are  beginning  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  important  times.  Mr.  Tytler's,  though  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate, IS  not  the  first  nor  the  most  successful  attempt  to  accomplish 
a  work  of  this  truly  national  importance.  Of  the  learning  and 
sagacity  of  Hailes,  we  shall  have  occasion  immediately  to  speak; 
but  chiefly  to  the  great  Novelist  is  his  coimtry  indebted,  for  the 
disclosure,  in  his  varied  publications,  of  thi&  interesting  world  of 
poetry  and  romance,  which  slept  forgotten  in  the  chronicles  of 
elder  days,  or  were  fast  fading  away  in  the  increasing  obscurity 
of  oral  tradition.  To  him  do  we  owe  the  impulse  given  to  anti- 
quarian research,  which  has  rescued  the  penshing  memorials  of 
antique  history.  He  sowed  the  seed  which  is  now  fructifying 
into  a  luxuriant  harvest,  of  which  one  portion  is  this  readable 
account  of  ancient  Scotland. 

Let  us  not  dismiss  unnoticed  the  writers  whose  labours  the 
history  of  Tytler  has,  to  ordinary  readers,  for  ever  laid  to  rest. 
With  the  exception  of  Hailes  and  Robertson,  he  has  left  the  crowd 
and  surpassed  them  all.  If  he  has  fallen  into  errors  of  fact,  ven- 
tilated questionable  opinions,  sneered  at  illustrious  names,  and 
pla(*.ed  another  stone  on  the  grave  on  which  polemic  rancour  has 
Deen  busy  raising  its  monuments,  he  has,  in  this  respect,  the  merit 
of  originality,  and  has  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  a  bye-road  of 
his  own. 

The  history  begins  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  in 
1242,  and  terminates  with  the  union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603,*— 
thus  comprising  a  period  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Unless 
we  proceed  backwards  to  the  ages  when  the  dim  twilight  of  tra- 
dition fieides  in  the  utter  night  of  barbarism,  we  may  rely  upon  aa 
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ftttthentic  history  of  nine  hundred  years.  The  industrious  ChaU 
mers  has  excavated  by  topographical  research,  and  from  crumb- 
ling records,  a  history  ot  four  important  centuries  prior  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Tytler's  history  bemns ;  and  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  under  one  Parliament,  did  not  extinguish  the  nationality 
of  Scotland,  and  its  distinct  history,  till  a  century  after  the  period 
when  the  author  brings  his  labours  to  a  close.  The  work  is, 
therefore,  obviously  incomplete.  We  are  introduced  at  once  to 
the  whole  complicated  mecnanism  of  regular  government,  without 
a  word  to  inform  us  of  the  sort  of  natives  who  are  governed,  or 
whence  they  came.  The  reason  is,  that  "  at  this  period  (1242) 
our  national  annuls  become  particularly  interesting  to  the  general 
reader." — {Pref,  p.  1.)  Interesting  they  no  doubt  are  at  that 
time,  since  they  comprise  the  war  of  independence ;  but  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  a  nation,  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
looked  to  than  those  which  would  influence  a  novelist  or  romancer. 
Even  the  struggle  for  independence  from  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  beginning  long  prior  to  the  time  when  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Europe,  or  furnished  a  romantic  chapter  to  tne  his- 
torian, in  the  portraiture  of  the  ambition  of  Edward,  or  the  heroic 
perseverance  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  The  question  of  feudal 
homage  to  the  English  crown  was  raised  in  preceding  rei^s,  and 
the  disputes  of  ages  bore  testimony  to  the  unshaken  hdelity,  with 
which  the  Archbishops  of  York  claimed  the  spiritual  subjection  of 
the  North. 

It  is,  too,  in  regard  to  these  ancient  times,  anterior  to  that 
when  Mr.  Tytler  begins,  that  miracle  most  abounds.  It  was  here 
that  the  pruning  knue  of  rigid  criticism  was  desired.  Chalmers 
has,  indeed,  done  much  to  smooth  the  labour,  by  happy  guesses 
when  he  had  not  authority,  and  solid  reasoning  when  met  by 
shallow  speculation.  But  his  labours  are  so  overlaid  with  learn- 
ing, that,  except  to  the  antiquary,  they  are  useless ;  and  his  own 
theories,  while  they  have  superseded  all  others,  are  in  many  re- 
spects only  delusive  plausibilities.  Since  his  day,  moreover,  much 
has  been  accomplished  to  facilitate  the  historian's  labours.  The 
hodmen  of  historians — those  industrious  antiquaries  who  have 
burrowed  amid  the  ruins  that  Time  in  his  hurried  march  has 
spared — ^have  collected  mateijals  for  building  a  new  structure, 
which  would  have  a  foundation  more  substantial  than  the  shadowy 
mists  of  Scottish  metaphysics.  Centuries,  hitherto  lost,  are  re- 
covered; and  in  writing  the  history  of  our  country,  we  are  not 
under  the  hard  necessity  of  blotting  out  cycles  of  ages,  and  mark- 
ing the  blank — as  our  older  geographers  did  to  continents — a  ter- 
ritory unknown.  The  excitement  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
the  violence  of  faction,  are  the  same  in  all  times,  and  give  to  the 
page  of  history  the  dulness  of  monotony ;  but  the  origin  of  a 
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people  only  once  occors  to  fatigue  the  attention,  and  the  interest 
jLt  excites,  though  less  brilliant  than  a  battle,  is  made  more  endur- 
ing by  the  philosophic  instruction  it  inculcates.  In  the  gradual 
development  of  civilization  there  is  a  philosophy  which  appeals 
universally  to  mankind.  The  rise  and  progress  of  institutions, 
traced  first  to  insulated  acts,  where  a  deviation  from  the  rule  was 
made  the  rule,  passing  into  usage  by  repetition,  and  becoming  law 
bv  prescriptive  tolerance,  are  the  most  interesting,  though  gener- 
ally the  most  neglected,  portion  of  human  history.  Of  this  por* 
tion  of  our  annals  we  have  little  in  the  work  before  us, — the  dis- 
quisitions at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  professing  to  illustrate 
tne  condition  of  the  country  only  from  the  time  when  the  history 
bemns. 

The  authorities  to  which  Mr.  Tytler  is  principally  indebted 
for  his  early  volumes,  are  the  established  works  of  f<>rdun  and 
Winton,  whom  he  has  in  general  accurately  followed,  except  in 
certain  cases,  where  the  renowned  Hector  Boece  had  told  the 
same  story,  with  an  additional  touch  of  the  romantic.  But 
although  the  venerable  Principal  of  Aberdeen  is  sometimes 
honoured  by  his  imaginative  nights  being  thus  incorporated 
into  history,  Mr.  Tytler  does  not  choose  to  cite  the  author,  who, 
until  the  days  of  Hailes,  was  considered  the  historian  of  Scot- 
land. Even  now  his  work  will  yield  amusement  for  an  idle 
hour.  The  feats  of  its  heroes  dim  the  lustre  of  Pantagruel  and 
Don  Quixote ;  but  his  versatile  genius  could  not  confine  itself 
to  the  minute  description  of  imaginary  battles,  or  the  glories  of 
regal  shades.  It  descended  even  to  the  natiural  creation,  and 
extracted  live  geese  from  rotten  trees.  The  author,  in  short,  re- 
duces fiction  to  a  science,  in  which  moderation  is  forgotten. 
Every  thing  is  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Virtues  are  always  in  the 
superlative ;  vice,  measureless  and  boundless;  numbers  are  mul- 
tiplied with  a  dexterity  and  assurance,  that  cannot  but  excite 
admiration  for  his  arithmetic ;  and,  knowing  with  Fag,  that  the 
drawing  on  a  lie  is  nothing  unless  well  supported,  he  forges  en- 
dorsements to  make  it  pass  current.  He  bravely  asserts  that  he 
obtained  all  the  speeches  that  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
spectral  kings,  and  the  curious  things  they  did,  from  histories 
never  before  or  since  heard  of, — ^which  the  monkish  piety  of 
Icolmkill  had  preserved,  and  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  had  enabled  him  to  consult. 

Of  modem  historians  we  have  had  a  number,  who  unfortunately 
were  all  the  hacks  of  booksellers,  and  whose  chief  aim  was  the 
quantity  and  not  the  quaUty  of  thieir  writing.  Guthrie's  history 
was  the  compilation  oi  an  industrious  doer  of  all  work,  who  hired 
his  pen  to  every  political  party  in  the  state,  contriving  in  every 
change  of  administration  to  remain  the  pensioner  of  each  succeed- 
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inc  ministry.  The  same  works  which  were  yesterday  celebrated 
with  a  hyperbole  of  laudation,  were  to-day  denounced  as  the 
ravings  of  insanity,  or  as  treason.  A  History  of  Scotland  from 
such  a  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  literature,  will  not  disappoint  the 
natural  anticipations  as  to  its  character.  It  is  a  copy  of  all  the 
fables  of  Boece,  put  into  the  sesmdpidilla  verba  of  a  practised  and 
fluent  writer.  Of  the  same  character  was  the  work  of  poor 
Robert  Heron,  an  unfortunate  son  of  genius,  who  endured,  in  all 
its  bitterness,  the  fate  of  authors  by  profession, — 

"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail." 

In  alternate  hours  of  prosperity  and  suffering,  he  has  lefk  the 
memorials  of  a  man  of  talent,  who,  in  another  sphere,  would  have 
asserted  a  place  of  honour  in  the  world.  But  through  life  he 
was  the  drudge  of  booksellers.  In  the  squalor  of  a  prison,  the 
first  Yolume  of  his  history  was  written,  and  the  remainder  was 
hurried  through,  amid  the  ceaseless  persecution  of  exasperated 
creditors.  Perhaps  the  most  accurate,  though  not  the  most 
readable  of  these  compilations,  is  that  of  Pinkerton,  which  com- 
prises the  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  till  the  reign  of  Mary.  Mr.  Tytler  has  found  this  work 
a  serviceable  guide,  though  he  seldom  cites  it.  The  author  had 
been  a  useful  assistant  to  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  whose  mannerism  in  attempting  to  imitate 
he  has  rendered  ridiculous,  by  a  chaos  of  composition,  where 
lofty  expressions  are  blended  with  frigid  conceits,  and  light  matter 
with  heavy  words.  From  Gibbon,  however,  he  learned  to  rely 
for  every  statement  upon  his  authority,  and  while  we  are  tortured 
by  obscure,  tumid,  and  inverted  sentences,  we  have  some  com- 
pensation in  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  detailed. 

Such,  then,  were  the  competitors  Mr.  Tytler  had  to  meet.  To 
annihilate  such  opponents  was  scarcely  an  honour.  To  sav  that 
he  has  superseded  Hailes  and  Robertson,  would  be  to  compliment 
him  at  the  expense  of  truth.  His  work  takes  a  medium  between 
the  credulity  of  Boece,  and  the  stem  criticism  of  Hailes.  What 
is  absolutely  incredible  in  the  stories  of  the  former  is  passed  over 
in  silence  ;  what  is  founded  upon  a  basis  of  more  rational  proba^ 
bility,  and  tends  to  throw  a  hue  of  rich  romance  upon  the  dull 
page  of  ordinary  narrative,  is  dwelt  upon  with  ardent  satisfaction, 
supported  by  earnest  argument,  and  buttressed  by  every  autho- 
rity but  that  of  Boece.  A  work  which  extended  m  its  prepara^ 
tion  over  the  long  period  of  eighteen  vears,  must  bear  the  impress 
of  very  different  feelings.  Times  of  inanity  and  weariness  must 
often  nave  followed  moments  of  enthusiasm,  when  the  subject 
kindled  in  the  author's  mind,  and  his  language  flowed  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.     Of  this  there  is  perceptible  evidence  in  the 
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inequality  which  it  exhibits ;  portions  of  it  being  hit  off  with 
animation  and  vigour,  while  others,  relating  to  kindred  subjects^ 
overpower  by  their  prolixity,  even  those  to  whom  reading  is  not 
an  amusement  but  a  duty.  The  author  has  not  the  warm  ima- 
gination which  could  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  nor  the  vigour  to  hurnr  us  through  the  prosaic  weari- 
ness of  civil  legislation,  which  Hume  handles  so  skilfully,  and 
which,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Gibbon,  has  made  his  name 
immortal.  As  the  history  proceeds  we  come  to  a  period  of  mo- 
mentous interest,  in  which  public  opinion,  the  mistress  of  the 
masters  of  the  world,  exerted  an  influence  on  Government,— 
when  the  people  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  the  dethrone 
ment  of  kings,  the  mutations  of  opinion,  and  the  shocks  of  re* 
volutionary  change,  bequeathed  a  heritage  of  controversy  to 
after  times.  The  subject  roused  the  author  from  the  torpid 
style  of  passionless  sensibility.  He  leaves  the  position  of  um* 
pire  to  become  a  disputant,  and  proceeds  upon  his  course  with 
the  excited  temperament  of  one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  struggle. 
Sneers  and  sarcasms,  some  dilution  of  facts,  considerable  per- 
version of  motives,  argument  and  invective,  under  the  cover  of 
philosophic  induction  or  affectionate  advice,  excite  interest  by 
arousing  passion,  and  quicken  attention  by  the  skill  with  which 
learning  imparts  to  prejudice  the  colours  of  truth. 

The  book,  however,  has  no  distinctive  character.  It  might  be 
written  by  any  man  of  good  education  and  abilities,  and  of 
persevering  industry.  It  has  no  philosophy  like  Hume's,  no 
splendid  diction  like  Gibbon's,  little  critical  acumen  and  sagacious 
remark  like  Hailes' ;  it  gives  no  exposition  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples like  Hallam's;  nor  is  it  learned  in  antiquities  like  that  of 
Cnalmers  ;  but  it  is  the  pleasant  performance  of  a  man  of  good 
taste,  who,  if  he  does  not  soar  into  the  empyrean,  never  descends 
to  the  dunghill.  He  has  read  with  diligence  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors ;  the  facts  he  took  from  the  old  authorities ;  and  as 
to  the  reflections,  he  borrowed  freely  from  the  later  compilations. 
Upon  the  morality  of  actions,  it  might  be  too  much  to  ask  for 
originality  of  sentiment,  since  to  all  men  the  same  views  will  natu- 
rally occur,  at  the  historv  of  patriotic  virtue  or  gigantic  crime. 
There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  stating  acknowledged  truths,  which 
would  afford  us  the  charm  of  novSty,  and  teach  the  lessons  of 
history,  without  arousing  disgust  at  repetition.  It  is  possible  to 
tell  the  same  story  in  different  language,  and  to  deviate  into  use- 
fulness by  something  like  original  renection.  The  first  of  these 
Mr.  Tytler  has  accomplished,  the  last  he  has  seldom  attempted| 
until  we  come  to  the  period  when  the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  ex- 
cite in  her  behalf  his  nereditary  enthusiasm,  and  the  principles 
of  Fresby  texy  make  war  with  his  own. 
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Mr.  Tjtler  had  advantages  for  his  history,  denied  to  the  im« 
friended  and  unfortunate  authors  who  preceded  him.  He  could 
give  the  leisure  of  eighteen  years,  to  the  same  duty  which  the  gripe 
of  poverty  compellea  others  to  accomplish  in  as  many  months. 
The  doors  of  our  national  repositories  were  thrown  open  to  him ; 
the  manuscript  stores  of  private  families,  gathered  during  many 

S aerations,  were  placed  at  his  command.  The  State  Paper 
ffice  in  London  and  the  Eegister  House  of  Edinburgh,  have 
heen  obliged  to  give  up  their  dead.  The  numerous  volumes 
which  the  Humane  Societies  of  Antiquaries  have  rescued  from 
the  gulf  of  oblivion,  relative  to  ancient  history,  and  hterar 
tnre,  and  law,  have  added  greatly  to  the  materials  of  the  his- 
torian ;  the  tomes  issued  by  the  Eecord  Commission  of  England, 
the  authentic  publication  of  the  ancient  statute  law  of  Scotland, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  many  modem  publications  of  last« 
ing  merit,  are  all  circumstances  which  render  comparatively 
easy  the  duty,  which,  to  our  first  conscientious  pioneers  over  the 
rugged  road,  was  so  difficult  and  laborious,  in  making  use  of 
these  materials,  and  especially  of  unpubUshed  MSS.,  great  and 
laudable  industry  has  been  displayed,  and  the  historian  has  not 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  antiquaries,  of  imagining  every  old 
paper,^  recovered  with  difficulty  and  deciphered  with  labour,  to 
De  important,  though  he  often  finds  truth  in  documents  whose 
antiquity  alone  guarantees  assertions  that  every  principle  of 
probability,  and  every  published  document,  hitherto  denied. 

Many  of  the  manuscripts  cited  by  Mr.  Tytler  are  interesting 
and  instructive ;  others  tedious  and  unimportant ;  and  not  even 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  the  offspring  of  regal  intellects, 
can  justify  the  copiousness  with  which  they  have  been  employed. 
Several  of  them,  moreover,  have  already  appeared  in  print, — in 
Haynes'  State  Papers — the  A  ppendix  to  Keitn — ^Wright's  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Her  Times — the  volumes  containing  the  Marian 
controversy,  or  Chalmers'  Life  of  Mary;  but  notwithstanding  this^ 
there  yet  remain  three  entire  volumes,  founded  nearly  alto* 
gether  upon  manuscript  authorities,  to  indicate  the  author's  in- 
dustry, and  to  solve  many  things  which  hitherto  were  involved 
in  'Conjecture  and  speculation.  But  if  the  doubts  of  existing 
controversy  have  been  removed,  Mr.  Tytler  has  generated  others 
which  promise  to  be,  if  not  as  lasting,  at  least  as  oitter.  We  are 
hurried  onwards  to  conclusions,  to  which,  if  the  author  cannot 
lead,  he  insists  on  driving  us.  Thus  we  have  here,  for  the  first 
time,  charges  against  illustrious  names,  which  were  never  heard 
of,  even  amid  the  fierce  storms  of  the  unchained  passions  of  re- 
volution times.  The  leading  Reformers,  if  they  were  termed 
fanatics,  were  never  consideim  the  associates  of  assassins.  If 
they  were  denounced  as  wild  enthusiasts,  thdir  enthusiasm  was 
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not  considered  to  be  under  the  direction  of  principles  that  are 
not  only  contrary  to  religion^  but  shocking  to  humanity.  But 
all  this,  it  now  appears,  was  error  and  delusion.  We  are  told  that, 
with  loud  pretensions  to  exclusive  sanctity,  and  ceaseless  profes- 
sions of  a  love  of  peace,  they  began  by  denouncing  all  established 
order,  authority,  and  distinctions ;  became  the  instigators  or  ax> 
tors  in  atrocious  consultations  and  fatal  deeds,  and  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  crimes,  by  treason  to  their  country,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  their  Queen.  Thus  has  Mr.  Tytler  joined  in  that 
hunt  of  obloquy,  which  had,  in  full  cry,  pursued  their  memory, 
only  in  the  obscure  and  forgotten  pages  of  dilettanti  dedaimers ; 
but  before  this  opinion  shall  have  received  the  seal  of  a  general 
approval,  and  be  left  to  posterity  as  a  just  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  we  shall  humbly  inquire  into  the  grounds  on 
which  our  reverence  must  thus  be  changed  into  abhorrence,  and 
the  names  of  the  departed  great  be  blotted  out  from  the  list  of 
the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  the  historian,  to  consider  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  period  of  history  beyond  the  reach  of  existing  con- 
troversy, and  beyond  the  infiuence  of  his  peculiar  opinions.  Our 
duty  here  is  greatly  alleviated,  by  having  all  the  materials  he 
himself  possessed  for  the  construction  of  his  narrative ;  and  when 
met  by  novelty  in  fact,  or  originaUty  in  argument,  we  are  never 
tortured  by  reference  to  inaccessible  manuscripts.  The  two  first 
volumes  comprise  the  reigns  of  Alexander  the  Third,  of  Robert 
Bruce,  and  of  his  son,  David  the  Second, — a  period  illustrated 
by  the  unwearied  research  and  admirable  sagacity  of  Hailes,  who 
has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  a  manner  somewhat  incon- 
sistent. He  abuses,  and  he  copies  him ;  he  adopts  his  labour  and 
forgets  to  tell  it ;  and  while  denouncing  him  as  inaccurate,  he 
gives  illustrations  which  rebut  the  charge,  and  which  though  true 
are  utterly  insignificant  in  themselves,  and  are  not  so  numerous 
as  the  additions  Mr.  Tytler  himself  has  made  to  our  collection 
of  historical  fallacies. 

It  is  of  importance,  not  only  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  this  history  of  Scotland,  but  to  the  national  literature,  that  we 
be  well  assured  of  their  faihngs,  before  we  consign  the  annals  of 
Hailes,  to  the  oblivion  which  Mr.  Tytler  recommends.  This  work 
has  hillierto  been  considered  the  most  accurate  text-book  of  ancient 
Scottish  history,  divested  of  fable  and  the  loose  assertions  of  unsup- 
ported tradition.  Pretending  to  no  beauties  of  style,  it  is  always 
perspicuous,  and  displays  the  most  laborious  balancing  of  conflict- 
ing views,  that  was  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ascertainment 
of  historiciBd  truth.  Hours  of  weary  investigation  have  been  saved 
to  subsequent  historians,  by  the  skill  with  which  the  illustrious 
annalist,  out  of  concision,  deduced  a  connected  story — ^gauged 
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fiibles  by  the  scale  of  reason  and  probabiliiy^  and  demolished, 
without  remorse,  the  cherished  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
Under  the  protection  of  his  name,  subsequent  writers  have  had 
the  courage  to  do  justice  to  an  enemy,  and  to  reduce  the  fabulous 
heroism  of  the  past  to  something  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  physical  and  moral  i)roportions. 

But  the  merely  copying  Lord  Hailes  without  acknowledgment, 
is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  injustice  of  which  his  learned  successor 
has  been  guilly.  Whenever  he  condescends  to  notice  the  Annals 
of  Scotland,  it  is  for  the  single  purpose  of  abusing  their  author  as 
a  pragmatical  controversialist,  who  mistook  scepticism  for  impar- 
tiality, virtue  for  passion,  love  of  glory  for  ambition,  enthusiasm 
for  folly,  contempt  of  others  for  genius,  and  whose  perverted  in- 
genuity set  itself  to  '^  whitewash  dubious  characters,"  because  they 
nad  been  consigned,  by  universal  opinion,  to  execration  and  in- 
famy. It  will  not  fatigue,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  most  indolent,  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  first 
volumes  of  Mr.  Tytler^s  History,  to  observe  the  mode  in  which 
our  annalist  is  noticed : — "  Lord  Hailes  erroneously  says," — "  It 
is  erroneously  stated  by  Lord  Hailes," — "  This  is  quite  erroneous," 
are  the  complimentary  forms  of  speech  in  which  ne  is  introduced 
to  Mr.  TytWs  readers.  Does  he  state  that  a  general  advanced 
to  meet  tne  enemy  instead  of  standing  still  to  receive  the  assault, 
we  are  instantly  told  that 

''  The  mamier  in  which  this  historian  has  recounted  the  Battle  of 
Roslin,  is  a  warning  how  &r  a  timid  spirit,  and  a  desire  of  general 
popularity,  will  go  to  destroy  the  truth,  and  dilute  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  history.'*  (Vol.  i.,  p.  437.)  And  Mr.  Tytler  "cannot  help  saying 
that,  with  a  constant  affectation  of  superiority  to  all  national  preju- 
dices, and  an  assumption  of  hypercritical  accuracy  in  all  its  details,  I 
have  found  many  portions  of  Lord  Hailes'  history,  when  examined  by 
the  original  authorities,  highly  partial,  vague,  and  inaccurate."  (Vol. 
i.,  p.  438.)  "  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  Lord  Hailes  is  fond  of 
displaying  his  ingenuity,  in  whitewashing  dubious  characters,  and  that, 
with  an  appearance  of  hypercritical  accuracy,  in  his  remarks  upon 
other  historians,  he  is  ofben  glaringly  inaccurate  himself."  (Vol.  i., 
p.  443.) 

The  love  of  truth,  carried  to  extreme,  is  described  as  the 
small  vanily  of  a  wish  to  exhibit  ingenuity ;  the  condensation 
necessary  to  his  work  is  charged  as  tne  vagueness  of  superficial 
investigation.  Serious  accusations  these  against  the  reputation 
of  an  mdustrious  and  learned  writer.  Since  they  impeach  the 
fidelity  of  the  historian,  they  destroy,  if  true,  the  sole  roundation 
on  wmch  his  reputation  rests.  His  work  has  no  sustained  ele- 
gance of  diction  to  buoy  it  up  amid  the  wreck  of  the  truthfiilness 
of  its  narrative,  and  not  having  the  interest  of  contemporary 
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falsehood,  the  manes  of  Hector  Boece  will  sleep  in  peace,  at  the 
oblivion  that  must  soon  overtake  the  labours  oi  the  stem  exposer 
of  his  iinscrapulous  forgeries. 

Former  reviewers  of  Mr.  Tytler  were  startled  with  the  authori* 
tative  condemnation  pronounced  on  his  predecessor,  without  ob- 
serving the  debt  of  gratitude,  incurred  by  the  judge,  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  condemned.  "  A  single  hint  of  liord  Hailes," 
says  Mr.  Riddell,  "  is  often  worth  more  than  many  lengthened 
discussions  of  later  writers ;"  and  among  the  last  labours  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  an  indignant  remonstrance  against  the  publi- 
cation of  such  extraordinary  and  unwarranted  criticism.*  In 
bis  second  edition,  Mr.  Tytler  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed 
the  judicious  advice  of  Sir  Walter,  "  in  fixture  editions,  to  soften 
the  severity  of  his  remarks  where  Lord  Hailes  is  concerned," — 
by  diluting  somewhat  the  harsh  terms  employed;  though  he 
still  refiises  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  derived  fix)m 
his  labours,  and  indulges  in  insinuations  of  a  disparaging  kind, 
which  might,  with  good  taste,  have  been  omitted.  His  own 
*  learning  and  industry  would  have  ensured  him  an  honourable 

{Jace  among  historians,  without  building  on  the  ruin  of  the 
abours  of  his  brethren.  He  was  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  pay  compliments  to  a  rival  publication,  and  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  duty  laid  upon  him  the  hard  task  of  censure,  genero- 
sity should  have  induced  him  to  qualify  it,  by  the  praise  of  those 
passages,  which,  by  copying  them,  he  has  stamped  with  his  ap- 
proval. There  is  a  love  of  rair  dealing  that  will  not  see  aspersed 
a  public  servant,  who,  amid  many  disadvantages,  toils  without 
the  reward,  in  his  own  time,  of  either  profit  or  renown,  and  whose 
labours  only  begin  to  attract  attention  when  the  grave  forbids  him 
to  answer  his  traducers.  It  would  be  easy  to  remte  Mr.  Tytler^s 
criminations,  did  the  industrious  historian  himself  not  afford 
ample  materials,  in  his  own  pages,  for  showing  how  Utile  they 
affected  his  own  reliance  upon  Lord  Hailes ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore take  the  Hberty  of  summoning  himself  as  a  witness,  to  testify 
how  diligently  he  must  have  read,  and  how  exactly  he  copied,  the 
**  vague  and  inaccurate"  lucubrations  of  the  man  who  unhorsed 
Edward  Gibbon,  and  against  whom  even  he  did  not  sneer. 

In  describii^  the  nnseries  to  which  Baliol  was  subjected,  by 
the  tyranny  (A^  Edward,  Lord  Hailes  said,  that  '^  to  make  the 
King  of  Scots  a  party  in  eyery  appeal  fix)m  his  courts  (to  Eng- 
land^ whether  for  injustice  done,  or  for  justice  delayed,  was  a 
grievous  burden.  To  require  his  personal  attendance  at  the  trial 
of  every  appeal,  was  intolerable," — (1  Hailes,  277).    The  same 


*  Qiuurterly  Review,  vol.  xli.,  p.  353. 
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reflection  occurred  to  Mr.  Tytler,  "  The  first  was  a  grievous, 
the  last  an  intolerable  burden,  to  which  no  one,  with  even  the 
name  of  a  king,  could  long  submit," — (1  Tytler,  103).  In  the 
next  page,  where  the  sad  description  of  Baliol's  humiliation  is  con- 
tinued,  and  the  violent  proceeaings  against  him  of  the  English 
Parliament  detailed,  with  reference  to  the  resolution  to  wnich 
they  came,  of  compelling  him  to  surrend^  the  three  principal 
castles  of  Scotland,  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  that  it  is  probable 
Edward  "  considered  the  resolutions  of  his  Parliament  as  impo- 
litically  violent,  and  that  that  part  of  the  sentence,  which  ad- 
jud^d  the  custody  of  three  principal  castles  to  him,  could  not  be 
made  effectual  unless  by  force  of  arms," — (1  Hailes,  282).  Mr. 
Tytler  came  to  the  same  conclusion — "  It  was  evident  uiat  the 
resolutions  of  the  Parliament  were  unnecessarily  violent,  and 
could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect,  without  the  presence  of 
an  army  in  Scotland," — (1  Tytler,  105).  K  Lord  Hailes,  in  de*- 
smbing  the  seizure  of  Bruce's  castle  by  Comyn  Earl  of  Buchan, 
makes  the  remark,  that  ^^  in  a  fierce  age  such  an  injury  could 
nevOT  be  forgiven," — (p.  292,  vol.  1,)  so  Mr.  Tytler  adopts  it,  with 
a  little  variation,  by  no  means  ten(mig  to  its  improvement, — ^'  an 
injury  which,  in  that  fierce  age,  could  never  be  forgotten,"-^ 
(I  Tytler,  107).  "  Thus  ended  the  short  and  disastrous  reimi 
of  John  Baliol,"  says  Lord  Hailes  (p.  293).  "  Thus  ended  the 
miserable  and  inglorious  reign  of  John  Baliol,"  echoes  Mr. 
Tytler  (p.  119,  vol.  1).  On  the  dethronement  of  Baliol,  and 
the  subjection  of  Scotland,  we  have  a  description  of  the  public 
fedin^  of  the  nation  and  the  character  of  its  governors  from  both 
historians,  of  which  there  is  no  difference  in  the  ideas,  and  only 
this  change  in  the  language,  that  Mr.  Tytler  has  re-arranged  the 
sentences,  so  as  to  put  what  was  said  last  in  the  middle,  and  what 
was  explained  in  regard  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  at 
the  beginnmg  rather  than  at  the  end.  "  Warrenne  the  governor," 
says  Lord  Hailes,  ^^  took  up  his  abode  in  the  north  of  England 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Cressingham  the  treasurer  was  a 
voluptuous,  selfish,  ecclesiastic, — ^proud,  ignorant,  and  opiniona- 
tive," — (p.  298).  "  Warrenne  tne  governor,"  Tytler  tells  us, 
^^  had,  on  account  of  ill  health,  retired  to  the  north  of  England. 
Cressingham  the  treasurer  wais  a  proud,  ignorant  ecclesiastic," — 
(p.  126).  "  The  temper  <rf  Scotland,"  says  Hailes,  "  at  that 
season  required  vigilance,  courage,  liberalitj^  and  moderation  in 
its  rulers.  The  ministers  of  Edward  dispbyed  none  of  these 
qualities," — (298,  Hailes).  "  The  repressmg  of  a  rising  spirit  q£ 
resistance,"  observes  Mr.  Tytler,  "  required  a  judicious  union  of 
firmness,  gentleness,  and  moderation.  Upon  the  part  of  the 
English,  dl  this  was  wanting,"— (1  Tvtler,  125).  With  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  Bruce,  in  retaliatiag  with  cruelty  upon 
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the  English^  Lord  Hailes  observed^  that  ^^  it  was  not  strange  that^ 
in  a  fierce  age,  one  who  had  seen  the  ruin  of  his  private  fortunes, 
the  captivity  of  his  wife  and  only  child,  and  the  tortrffes  and  exe- 
cutions of  his  dearest  relatives  and  tried  friends,  should  have  thus 
satisfied  his  revenge," — (Hailes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41).  Tytler  copies 
the  sentiment  in  these  terms  : — "  In  Robert,  whose  personal  in- 

1'uries  were  so  deep  and  grievous — who  had  seen  the  captivity  of 
lis  queen  and  only  child,  and  the  death  and  torture  of  his  dearest 
relatives  and  fi*iends,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  if  revenge  be- 
came a  pleasure,  and  retaliation  a  duty," — (  vol.  i.,  p.  284,  Tytler). 

Writmg  of  this  kind  might  be  passed  over  uncensured,  were 
it  not  for  the  assumption  with  which  the  history  greets  us.  No 
complaint  is  made  against  Mr.  Tytler  for  having  narrated  the 
same  fa<;ts  in  the  same  manner,  and  often  in  the  same  language. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  resemblance  of  transcription  here, 
as  there  is  no  scope  for  originality  or  invention.  Anxious  for 
the  honour  of  our  literature,  we  complain  of  Mr.  Tytler  for  his 
injustice  to  men  whose  speculations — their  own  peculiar  property 
— ^he  has  copied  without  acknowledgment.  The  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  Wallace,  and  the  glorious  reign  of  Bruce,  gave  room 
for  vigorous  reflection.  We  have  there  all  the  virtues  in  con- 
trast to  all  the  vices :  unshaken  fideUty  and  loftiest  patriotism, 
in  juxtaposition  with  treachery  and  mean  submission  to  a  foreign 
domination ; — selfishness  unbounded,  with  generosity  that  never 
changed  with  any  change  of  fortune ; — ^pride,  jealousy,  revenge, 
and  all  the  base  passions  of  fallen  human  nature,  fiJlowed  to 
run  riot  with  everything  that  religion  had  made  sacred  and 
humanity  loved,  exhibited  in  the  same  land  with  the  cheerftil 
sacrifice  of  self,  and  the  devotion  of  means,  of  influence,  of  un- 
ceasing labour^  and  of  life  itself,  in  the  cause  of  virtue ; — ^nobles 
without  the  nobiUty  of  nature ; — priests  whose  kneeKng  was  re- 
ligion, and  who  practised  the  opposite  of  what  they  preached ; — 
female  heroism  rising  superior  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  amid 
wildernesses  and  morasses,  uttering  cheerful  prophecies  of  better 
times.  Topics  these  to  warm  enthusiasm — suDJects  on  which 
there  was  scope  for  eloquence,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  would 
have  been  permitted  to  mculcate  in  new  language  the  old  truths 
of  a  trite  morality. 

But,  with  all  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Tytler  enjoyed  from  the 
labours  of  preceding  historians,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  errors  as  numerous  and  as  flagrant  as  those  for  which  others 
have  been  denounced.  We  shall  give  a  few  with  which  Lord 
Hailes  is  not  chargeable,  and  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  condemn,  in  the  same  vigorous  language  of  which  himself  has 
given  an  example.  Sleep  will  sometimes  weigh  down  the  weaiy 
eyelids  of  the  most  laborious  historian,  and  the  infirmity  of  na- 
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tore  sometimes  led  even  Mr.  Tjtler,  to  state  facts  after  super- 
ficial inyesti^tion. 

In  describmg  the  defeat  of  Bruce  at  Methven^  at  the  beguming 
of  his  career^  and  the  subsequent  persecution  he  endured^  Mr« 
Tjtler  gives  us  also  the  history  of  his  wife  and  daughter^  who 
were  captured  by  the  soldiers  of  Edward. 

^  The  Queen,^  he  says,  '^  with  her  daughter,  were  committed  to 
close  confinement  in  England,  where,  in  different  prisons  and  castles, 
they  endured  an  eight  years'  captivity." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  245. 

There  are  two  errors  here  in  one  sentence.  The  young  lady 
thus  captured  with  the  queen — ^Elizabeth,  dauditer  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulster — ^was  not  her  child,  but  the  issue  of  Sruce  by  his  first 
wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  And  although  the 
queen  resided  on  free  parole  in  English  castles,  there  is  no 
authority  for  saying  that  either  of  them  ever  was  in  prison.  The 
daughter  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Henry  Percy,  who  placed 
her  m  a  convent.  (Feed.  Angl.  III.,  1014.)  It  was  Edward's 
intention  at  first  to  place  her  m  a  cage — a  fact  untold  by  Mr. 
Tytler — like  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  dissuaded  by  the  want  of  any  provocation  for  so  hor- 
rible a  revenge.* 

A  few  pages  farther,  we  have  another  instance  of  hasty  writing 
in  the  description  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  Edward  on 
the  adherents  of  Bruce — 

^  Within  a  few  short  months  had  Bruce  to  lament  the  cruel  death 
of  three  brothers — that  of  his  dear  friends  Seton,  Athol,  and  Fraser, 
besides  the  imprisonment  of  his  queen  and  his  daughters." — ^YoL  i.,  p. 
257. 

Here  is  an  omission  of  the  imprisonment  of  Bruce's  sisters ; 
and  historians  make  no  mention  of  the  apprehension  of  any  but 
one  daughter  of  Bruce — Marjory,  the  child  of  his  first  marriage. 
In  a  subsequent  passage,  describing  an  invasion  of  Scotland  2&/&r 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  sum- 
mary mode  in  which  the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulties  that  have 
puzzled  other  historians,  is  cut — 

'^  The  English  army  gave  themselves  up  to  unlimited  indulgence, 
and  they  were  soon  attacked  by  a  mortal  dysentery^  which  rapidly 
carried  off  immense  numbers,  and  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  this  un- 
happy expedition  by  the  loss  oi  sixteen  thousand  men." — ^Vol.  i.,  376. 

Old  historians  describe  the  disease  as  a  bursting  of  the  bowels ; 
and  Kerr,  in  his  history  of  Bruce,  conjectured  that  ^^  it  was  pro- 
bably a  dysentery." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  279.)     Mr.  Tytler  observing 
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this^  ch^ged  the  guess  into  a  certainty.  Of  the  number  who 
perished^  there  are  contradictory  accounts,  and  while  Knighton 
(2542)  states  that  it  was  16,000,  Walsingham  (117)  informs  us 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  army  of  100,000  men  never  returned 
to  tell  in  England  the  miseries  of  a  Scottish  invasion.  We  have 
another  instance  of  the  historian's  impatience  with  contradictory 
numbers,  in  the  account  of  the  savage  massacre,  after  the  fall  of 
-Berwick  before  the  arms  of  Edward  in  1296.  Tytler  states  it 
quite  positively,  on  the  authority  of  Knighton,  that 

^'  Seventeen  thousand  persons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  for  two  days  the  city  ran  with  blood  like  a  river — 
none  were  spared.  The  churches,  to  which  the  miserable  inhabitants 
had  fled  for  sanctuary,  were  violated  and  defiled  with  blood,  spoiled  of 
their  ornaments,  and  turned  into  stables  for  the  English  cavalry." — 
VoL  i.,  p.  112. 

We  are  informed  by  Langtoft,  that  4000  perished  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
272) — 40,000  his  translator  magnifies  this  into.  Fordun,  in  order 
to  be  exact,  gives  us  the  odd  number  of  7500  (lib.  ii.,  c.  20 ;)  and 
even  Boece  Sd  not  go  beyond  this.  (Book  xiv.,  chap.  2.)  He- 
mingford  (book  xiv.,  chap.  2,)  declares,  that  it  was  upwards  of 
8000  (vol.  i.,  p.  91 ;)  and  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury  declares 
it  was  60,000  (p.  427.)  There  was  surely  ground  for  hesita- 
tion in  a  matter  where  such  extraordinary  difrerences  occur. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  easy  mode  of  reconciling  differ^ 
ences,  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  precipitate  flight  of  Edward, 
and  of  the  hue  and  cry  which  followed  nim,  after  the  rout  at 
Bannockbum.  "  Edward,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  (vol.  i.,  p.  315,) 
"  at  last  gained  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Earl  of  March,  and  from  which  he  passed  by  sea 
to  Berwick."  Tytler  here  follows  the  Scala  Chronica,  (Britan. 
ii.,  574,)  omitting  to  inform  his  readers,  that  Barbour — a  nearly 
contemporary  historian — sends  him  on  a  different  destination. 
(Barb,  xiii.,  609.) 

At  the  accession  of  Robert  the  Second  to  the  throne,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  could  not  be  repressed.  After  being 
crowned  and  anomted  King,  and  the  oatns  of  homage  having 
been  taken  by  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobility — 

"  The  King  himself  then  stood  up,  and  declaring  that  he  judged  it 
right  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  illustrious  grandfather,  pronounced 
his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  to  be  heir 
to  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death.  This  nomination  was 
immediately  and  unanimously  ratified  by  consent  of  the  clergy,  nobi- 
lity, and  barons,  who  came  forward  and  took  the  same  oaths  of  hom- 
age to  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  as  their  future  king,  which  they  had  just 
offered  to  his  father ;  and  upon  proclamation  of  the  same  being  made, 
before  the  assembled  body  of  the  people,  who  crowded  into  the  abbey 
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U)  witness  the  coronation,  the  resolution  of  the  King  was  received  by 
continued  shouts  of  lojalty,  and  the  waving  of  thousands  of  hands, 
which  ratified  the  sentence.  An  instrument,  reciting  these  pfoceed- 
ingSy  was  then  drawn  up,  to  which  the  principal  nobles  and  clergy  ap- 
pended their  seals,  and  which  is  stiU  preserved  among  our  national 
muniments ;  a  venerable  record,  not  seriously  impaired  by  the  attrition 
of  four  centuries  and  a  half,  and  constituting  the  charter  by  which  the 
House  of  Stuart  long  held  their  titie  to  the  crown." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  4. 

There  is  here  a  very  serious  mistake  upon  a  very  important 
subject.  The  instrument  in  question  is  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  statement,  that  the  monarch  was  crowne^  and  that  the 
usual  oaths  of  allegiance  were  taken.  It  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  succession  to  the  throne.*  "  The  charter  by  which 
the  House  of  Stuart  long  held  their  title  to  the  crown/'  was  an 
act  of  the  Estates  in  the  year  1373,  which  settled  the  ri^ht  to  the 
succession  on  the  descendants  of  Bobert  the  Second  and  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Mure.f  Mistakes  of  this  kind  occurring  in  re- 
gard to  matters  so  important,  show  the  necessity  for  the  revision 
of  a  standard  history,  and  would  have  afibrdea  room  for  ample 
declamation,  had  the  discovery  been  made  by  the  author,  in  the 
Annals  of  Hailes. 

The  second  edition,  though  appearing  many  years  after  the 
first,  contains  several  blemishes,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  we 
must  term  unexpected.  Mr.  Tytler,  for  example,  leaves  such  ex- 
cuses for  indolence  as  this,  to  be  reprinted,  exacdy  as  in  the  first 
edition : — "  I  am  sorry  I  have  neglected  to  mark  the  page  Where 
this  occurs,  and  cannot  find  it  at  the  moment."  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  339, 
2d  edit.)  The  circumstance  referred  to  we  have  been  equally  un- 
successAil  in  obtaining  authority  for.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  the  politic  governor  of  Scotland,  brother  of  Robert  the 
Second,  sitting  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
discoursing  to  his  courtiers,  in  a  clear  moonlight  night,  on  the 
system  of  the  universe  and  the  causes  of  eclipses.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  be  applied  to  another  anecdote,  which  represents 
Albany,  in  uie  midst  of  the  tumult  of  war  and  the  havoc  of  a 
border  raid,  as  a  collector  of  the  reKcs  of  earlier  ages — a  story 
for  which  the  whole  foundation  is  the  surprise  he  is  said  by  Bower 
to  have  expressed,  at  the  brevity  of  an  English  charter,  which  had 
been  laid  before  him.     (Fordun  a  Gooddl,  vol.  ii.,  p.  409.) 

Were  it  at  all  necessary,  we  could  multiply  these  slips.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  a  few  pages  of  the  first  and  third 
volumes,  opened  at  random,  and  mean  to  limit  our  remarks  to 
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these,  as  we  do  not  think  it  would  serve  the  object  of  fair  and 
legitimate  criticism,  to  hart  the  credit  of  a  laborious  performance 
by  pointing  out  such  mistakes.  We  have  done  enough  to  show 
Mr.  Tytler  how  necessary  it  is,  that  he  should  exhibit  the  same 
forbearance  to  writers,  to  whom  he  is  under  so  great  and  inestim- 
able obligations.  There  is  an  old  adage  as  to  throwing  stones, 
which  is  applicable  to  his  case.  All  tne  honour  to  wnich  his 
labour  of  eighteen  years  justly  entitles  him,  will  be  bestowed  with 
the  greater  willingness,  that  he  exhibits  no  petty  jealousy  of  that 
given  to  another.  It  is  a  short-sighted  philosophy  to  clamour 
against  our  standard  histories  upon  insufficient  grounds ;  in  the 
end  it  always  happens  that  the  recoil  does  serious  damage  to  the 
credit  of  the  unsuccessful  assailant. 

The  peaceAil  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  with  which  the 
history  opens,  preceded  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  mad  lust 
of  English  amoition,  and  the  determmed  patriotism  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  bent  on  maintaining  their  mdependence.  Even 
now  when  nearly  six  hundred  years  have  passed  over  that  a^e  of 

5ubUc  calamity,  the  feeling  it  engendered  are  scarce  extmct. 
i'hough  a  common  nation^^  has  linked  ancient  enemies  to- 
gether, and  the  ties  of  brotherhood  have  knit  the  two  nations  in 
the  inextricable  web  of  family  alliances,  there  is  yet  no  native  of 
the  land  whose  independence  was  achieved  at  Bannockbum,  who 
can  read  the  history  of  that  olden  time  without  a  slow  of  patriotic 
emotion,  or  listen  with  patience  to  the  disquisitions  of  modem 
learning,  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  English  monarch  to  the 
feudal  supremacy  of  the  whole  British  Isles.*  Closer  intercourse, 
and  the  increased  liberality  of  extended  knowledge,  have  removed 
the  barrier  that  kept  the  countries  not  amalgamated  thouch 
united,  allies  but  not  orethren  ;  while  Mr.  Tytler,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  on  the  other,  proclaim  the  existence 
still,  of  the  old  national  spirit  of  the  rival  kingdoms.  The  claim 
to  feudal  superiority  by  England  over  Scotland,  was  indeed  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  me  desolating  wars  that  occupy  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  many  reigns.  It  was  the  source  from  wnich 
the  waters  of  discord  flowed,  and  seem  to  flow  still  in  a  perennial 
stream.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  revived  the  theme,  and  we 
have  searched  in  vain  in  Tytler's  history,  for  any  clear  exposition 
of  the  grounds,  on  which  Scottish  independence  is  asserted.  We 
turn  to  the  calumniated  labours  of  Hailes,  with  a  pleasure  that 
every  one  must  feel,  at  the  perusal  of  a  statement,  which  has  all  the 
accuracy  of  legal  pleading,  and  all  the  animation  of  a  contem- 
porary report.   In  Tytler  we  find  no  account  of  the  forged  charters 
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of  Edward,  or  the  mass  of  monkish  records  by  which  he  attempted 
to  give  to  usurpation,  the  authority  of  immemorial  prescription ; 
nor  does  the  historian  seem  thoroughly  to  appreciate,  the  peculiar 
interest  that  hangs  around  this  important  part  of  our  constitutional 
history. 

The  argument  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  simply  this,  that 
until  the  era  of  Wallace,  the  homage  was  admitted,  and  the  noble 
Normans,  stalwart  Fleming,  and  sturdy  Northumbrian  Angles, 
along  with  the  aborimnal  Britons,  now  known  as  Scots,  were 
only  driven  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  when 
Edward  the  First  extended  the  incidents  of  that  supremacy.  The 
^^  under-Eing  of  the  Scots''  did  not,  according  to  this  writer, 
hold  his  kingdom  according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law, 
and  therefore  was  not  entitled,  as  Scottish  writers  contend,  to 
insist,  as  evidence  of  former  homage,  for  the  production  of  some 
prior  charter  taken  by  his  predecessors  from  the  English  king. 
The  donumon  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  the  tenure  was  spe- 
cial, arising  out  of  the  ancient  dependence  of  the  Scottish  under- 
king  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwald  or  Emperor,  and  is  not 
therefore  to  be  cramped  by  arguments  drawn  from  a  later  juris- 
prudence. Of  this  theory  we  can  only  remark,  that  however 
mgenious  as  a  speculation,  it  seems  destitute  of  foundation  in  au- 
thority, since  Edward  himself,  by  taking  ^^  sasine"  as  Lord  Para- 
mount in  the  land  of  Scotland,  from  the  Scottish  Regents,  prior 
to  delivering  it  to  his  vassal  Baliol,  proclaimed  that  his  right 
rested  only  on  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law. 

The  claim  to  homage  was  asserted  against  Alexander  the  Third. 
This  the  last  direct  (fescendant  of  Kenneth  Macalpine,  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  reigned  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-three  years.  His  capacity  for  government  was  displayed  in 
boyhood..  On  his  marriage  with  me  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  England,  the  English  monarch  endeavoured  to  ensnare 
the  inexperience  of  a  youth  of  eleven  vears,  by  chan^ng  the 
homage  due  for  the  English  possessions  of  the  Scottish  king,  into 
fealty  for  the  realm  of  ocotland — 

"  But  the  boy,  with  a  spirit  and  wisdom  above  his  years,  replied, 
'  that  he  had  come  into  Englaod  upon  a  joyful  and  pacific  errand,  and 
that  he  would  not  treat  upon  so  arduous  a  question  without  the  advice 
of  the  states  of  his  kingdom,'  upon  which  the  king  dissembled  his  mor- 
tification."— ^VoL  i.,  p.  10. 

The  claim  .of  supremacy,  however,  was  not  abandoned,  and  the 
policy  began  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  Scotland,  and  forming 
an  English  party  among  the  discontented  nobility.  Englishmen 
were  appointed  to  be  the  advisers  of  a  Scottish  king,  and  so  much 
had  the  nation  become  alarmed  at  the  purposes  ot  Henry,  that  a 
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visit  of  the  queen  to  her  father^s  courts  was  guarded  by  a  solemn 
treaty  for  her  safe  r«tnm,  and  that  of  her  expected  issue. 

That  issue  was  a  daughter,  who  married  Eric  King  of  Norway, 
and  died  a  year  after  her  marriage,  leaving  one  child,  s^led  m 
the  affectionate  language  of  the  time,  the  Maiden  of  Norway. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  only  son  of  Alexander  followed  his  sister 
to  the  grave,  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  now  rested  upon  the 
frail  tenure  of  an  infant's  life.  The  death  of  Alexander  soon 
succeeded  that  of  his  children.  Riding  with  fearless  impetuosity 
on  a  dark  night  at  the  sea  shore,  near  Inverkeithing,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  his  death  deprived  the  nation  of  a 
king,  whose  vigorous  administration  had  overawed  the  insolence 
of  £siction,  and  carried  impartial  justice  to  the  humblest  suitor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandchild  the  Maiden  of  Norway ;  but 
she  had  scarce  landed  in  Scotland  when  she  died,  and  then  began 
the  long  train  of  perfidy  and  intrigue,  followed  by  the  desolation 
of  invading  armies,  and  the  untold  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  children  of  Alexander  having  perished,  the  law  required 
to  seek  the  rightftil  heir  to  the  vacant  throne,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  kings.  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
father  of  The  Bbuce,  asserted  his  right  as  being  the  son  of  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntmgdon,  grandson  to  David 
I.  John  Baliol  Lord  of  Galloway,  advanced  nis  claim  upon  the 
ground  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the  vassals 
of  Bruce  were  summoned  to  arms,  but  unfortunately  for  his  coun- 
try, he  consented  to  leave  the  controversy  to  the  decision  of  a 
foreign  potentate.  A  civil  war,  however  destructive  in  its  imme- 
diate results,  would  have  left  the  national  independence  untouched, 
and  would  have  generated  none  of  those  afflicting  ulcers  which 
afterwards  gangrened,  and  festered,  and  sapped  the  vitals  of  the 
afflicted  nation.    It  was,  however,  differently  decreed. 

Edward  summoned  all  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  England  to 
Norham,  whither  he  himself  came,  with  the  ransacked  learning 
of  the  monasteries  of  England,  to  support  his  right  as  Lord  Para- 
mount of  Scotland.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended  by 
Scottish  and  English  nobility.  It  was  opened  by  Brabazon  the 
Justiciary  of  England,  who  proclaimed  his  master^s  anxiety  to  do 

i'ustice  to  all  parties,  free  from  partiality ;  how,  to  effect  this  object 
le  had  come  a  far  journey,  and  with  condescending  urbanity  he 
declared,  that  his  master  was  ready  to  take  their  advice  on  the 
momentous  question.  Before  entering  on  the  matter,  he  first 
demanded  that  the  Scottish  nobility  should  recognize  him  as  the 
Feudal  Lord  of  Scotland.  The  assembly  heard  the  demand  with 
astonishment  and  dismay ;  and  a  long  silence  was  broken  only  by 
a  solitary  voice,  representing  that  no  answer  could  be  given  while 
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the  tbrone  was  vacant.  The  wrath  of  the  Plantagenet  blazed 
high  at  the  evasion — 

^'  ^  By  holy  Edward,'  cried  the  King  of  England,  <  whose  crown  it 
is  I  wear,  I  will  either  have  mj  rights  recognized,  or  die  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  them  r — ^  and  to  make  this  speech  good,'  says  Hemingford, 
^  he  had  issued  writs  for  the  convocation  of  his  army,  so  that  in  case 
of  his  demand  beiDg  resisted,  he  might  conquer  all  opposition,  were  it 
to  the  death.'  "—Vol.  i.,  p.  81. 

He  was  enraged  because  they  suispected  him,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  showed  that  their  suspicions  were  just*  He  insulted  them 
and  called  himself  offended ;  proclaimed  his  humilily,  by  asking 
thdr  opinion,  and  despised  it  when  given ;  complained  of  injury 
and  threatened  vengeance ;  and  &om  the  lyraQny  of  the  one,  the 
weakness  of  the  other,  the  law  of  neither,  tms  cold-hearted  politic 
monarch,  ultimately  obtained  the  object,  which,  when  seized, 
withered  in  his  grasp. 

Bruce,  at  the  suoseqnent  meeting  held  at  Upsetlington,  on 
the  nortliem  banks  of  the  Tweed,  "  expressly,  publicly,  and 
openly,"  recognized  the  English  King,  as  Lord  Paramount  of 
Scotland,  and  his  example  was  followed  with  ready  alacrity  by 
the  other  eleven  competitors.  The  climax  was  then  put  to  this 
act  of  national  degradation,  by  the  protest  which  Edward  rung 
in  the  astonished  ears  of  the  assembly,  that  although  he  con- 
sented to  act  now  as  Lord  Paramount,  he  did  not  resign  his  right 
to  the  property  of  Scotland.  Pusillanimily  in  this  case  produced 
its  usual  result  of  arrogant  domination;  it  compromised  not 
merely  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  the  rights  of  property  of 
every  inhabitant,  and  the  infamy  of  the  proceeding  was  rendered 
still  more  complete,  by  the  extravagant  trances  of  gratitude,  into 
which  the  assembled  competitors  were  thrown,  at  me  conduct  of 
the  generous  monarch,  who  had  not  converted  his  reservation 
into  an  assertion  of  his  claims. 

This  great  preliminary  having  been  adjusted,  the  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  the  determination  of  She  question  at  issue.  As  Baliol 
and  Bruce  were  the  nearest  aUied  to  the  ancient  kings,  and  as 
the  unauestioned  usage  of  ages  had  recognized  descent  to  female 
heirs,  tne  real  stru^e  was  between  these  potent  barons,  and 
the  pretensions  of  ^  others  were  easily  dismissed.  The  law  of 
the  period  when  the  contest  arose,  and  that  regulating  succession 
now,  by  recognizing  the  right  of  representation,  would  have 
given  the  throne  to  Baliol,  as  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter ;  but  the  claim  of  his  opponent  had  the  sanction  of  ancient 
usage,  as  derived  from  the  jBrehon  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  ex- 
press recognition  of  the  States  of  Scotland  and  of  the  King,  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second. 

Mr.  Tyder^s  account  of  the  litigation  which  arose  is  vague,  and 
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in  some  important  points  inaccurate.  The  case  was  argued  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Edward,  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  age. 
The  learning  of  both  kingdoms  was  united  to  that  of  continental 
Europe,  to  find  pleas  to  support  the  claims  advanced ;  and  the 
very  papers  whicn,  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago,  were  conned  over 
by  these  mediaBval  chiefs,  are  now  crumbling  into  dust,  in  the  na- 
tional archives  in  London.  We  have  here,  therefore,  not  the 
doubts  of  conjectural  history,  but  the  certainty  of  living  record. 
The  whole  documents  were  published  by  the  Record  Commis- 
sion in  1837,  and  although  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  TytWs 
work  appeared  in  1841,  it  is  quite  clear  he  never  examined  the 
only  source  from  which  we  can  obtain  a  correct  history  of  this 
important  transaction.  Thus,  for  example,  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  Bruce  by  the  States  of  the  realm  has  been  omitted, 
perhaps  because  it  runs  counter  to  the  author^s  theory  that  we 
iiad  no  Parliament  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Second.  It  now,  however,  appears,  that  Alexander,  on  the 
verge  of  life  and  without  the  prospect  of  issue,  summoned  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  barons  of  the  land,  and  explained  to  them  the 
necessity  of  settling  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  specially 
demanded  of  them  which  of  the  issue  of  the  daughters  of  his 
uncle  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  they  thought  had  the  prefer- 
able claim.  And  they  bein^  there  assembled,  (as  Bruce  in  his 
pleading  declares,)  decerned  and  adjudged,  according  to  their 
own  laws,  the  imperial  laws  and  others,  that  the  son  of  the 
second  daughter,  should  inherit  prior  to  the  daughter  of  the 
first  bom,  and  all  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  unanimously  and 
cordially  showed  the  same  as  a  true  judgment  to  the  King.  The 
monarcn  then  taking  the  Lord  of  Aiinandale  by  the  hand,  pre- 
sented him  as  his  true  and  lawiul  heir  to  all  the  nobles  and 
magnates,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  as  his  lawfril  heir  to  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  them,  by  the  Eang^s  com- 
mand, and  in  his  presence,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Bruce  upon 
the  holy  gospels;  a  proceeding  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the 
treasury  of  the  kingdom  of  Scouand.*  This  Parliamentary  set- 
tlement of  the  succession,  places  the  right  of  the  family  of  Bruce 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of  conquest,  and  is  an  important, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  a  novel  feature  in  that  important  litigar 
tion. 

Edward's  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  Baliol,  who,  in  all 
probability,  had  oeen  more  uberal  in  his  promises  of  submission. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but  of  weak 
and  irresolute  judgment,  with  sensibilily  enough  to  feel  the  de- 
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grading  condition,  of  being  lieutenant  of  a  dependent  kingdom. 
His  master  soon  informed  him  of  his  true  position.  The  first 
exercise  of  power  was,  to  enact,  that  the  judgments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courts  should  receive  execution  in  Scotland,  and  the  cup  of 
humiliation  was  filled  to  the  brim,  when  the  unfortunate  Baliol 
was  compelled  to  appear  as  a  party,  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
Paramount  at  London,  to  defend  every  judgment  pronounced 
by  him  in  Scotland,  from  which  unsuccessful  litigants  had  ap« 
pealed.  He  was  driven  to  despair,  by  the  insolence  of  his  mas- 
ter who  suspected  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of 
his  countrymen  who  derided  his  submission,  on  the  other ;  and 
at  last  the  unhappy  "  under-king"  resorted  to  a  hopeless  resist- 
ance, begun  without  consideration,  and  conducted  without 
vigour.  His  inglorious  reign  was  terminated  by  the  merciless 
sack  of  Berwick — ^his  compelled  resignation  of  the  sceptre,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country  to  the  English  arms. 

The  faU  of  Baliol  laid  Scotland  at  the  feet  of  Edward.  There 
was  no  second  solemn  &rce  of  trial  as  to  the  right  to  the  succession. 
The  decree  of  annexation  issued,  and  then,  like  the  blighting 
simoom,  war  overspread  the  land  with  all  its  devastation — con- 
quest with  all  its  violence — tyranny  with  all  its  abuses — and 
subjection  with  all  its  shame.  "  The  historian,"  says  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler,  with  unusual  energy,  "  the  historian  has  to  tell  a  tale  of 
heart-broken  submission  and  pitiless  ravage ;  he  has  little  to  do 
but  to  follow  in  dejection  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  hear  them  crushing  under  their  iron  weight  all  that  was 
free,  and  brave,  and  true-hearted  in  the  land  of  his  fathers." 

It  was  not,  however,  destined  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  that 
the  omnipotence  of  arms  should  in  this  case  prove  the  successful 
instrument  of  ambition.  The  oblivion  of  national  annihilation 
was  reserved  for  Poland,  where  ill-regulated  hneutesj  crushed 
with  guilty  accuracy,  stood  in  the  room  of  unflinching  perseve- 
rance, which  adversity  only  stimulates.  Out  of  obscurity  emerged 
the  patriot,  who  called  Scotland  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from 
arms  to  liberty.  When  we  read  the  story  of  William  Wallace, 
imagination  wanders  back  to  the  times  oi  heroic  antiquity,  and 
enthusiasm  can  scarce  keep  pace  with  reason,  in  formmg  an 
estimate  of  his  services  to  his  country.  He  gave  birth  to  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  and  interested  the  sympamies  of  the  world 
in  behalf  of  her  gallant  struggle  for  existence.  Personal  wrong, 
and  the  grinding  oppression  practised  on  his  friends,  first  stung 
him  to  revolt,  but  his  passion  soon  hardened  into  principle,  like 
the  burning  lava  converted  into  stone.  Against  the  victorious 
might  of  England  he  threw  himself,  and  carved  his  way  to  ho- 
nours, without  the  shouts  of  a  thousand  vassals  to  proclaim  his 
feudal  greatness,  or  a  coronet  on  his  brow  to  tell  the  nobility  of 
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his  blood.  Fortune  did  not  look  askance  upon  his  sacrifice. 
The  discipline  of  English  chivalry  quailed  before  him ;  castles 
changed  masters ;  ridicule  gave  way  to  reflection,  and  reflection 
to  alarm;  the  oppressed  dared  to  remonstrate;  the  oppressor 
deigned  to  assign  reasons  for  his  oppression ;  insult  and  i^uiy 
were  followed  by  retaliation  and  revenge ;  and  the  haughty  Han- 
tagenet  found  himself  no  longer  the  mvincible ;  his  army  dissi- 
pated— his  vassals  faithless — ^his  nobles  butchered,  and  then:  skins 
turned  into  saddlegirths — ^and  the  conquest  gained  by  so  many 
intrigues,  so  much  artful  policy,  and  such  elaborate  chicane,  va- 
nished like  a  dream  I 

The  success  of  Wallace,  where  success  seemed  hopeless,  was 
not  a  miracle.  It  was  the  exercise  only  of  the  same  qualities 
that  enabled  Washington  to  be  the  leader,  not  of  a  rebellion  but 
a  revolution.  He  gave  his  country  the  devotion  of  a  desperate 
fidelity,  when  the  future  only  displayed  the  dark  outline  of  the 
scaffold.  He  could  not  appeal  to  any  hereditary  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, with  a  population  ground  down  to  slaves,  nor  could 
ne  instil  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  the  titled  robbers,  who  then 
and  afterwards  were  the  pensioners  of  England,  whose  venality 
had  debauched  all  public  \artue,  and  who  gauiered,  like  the  flies  of 
the  vintage,  to  devour  the  fiiiit  pressed  from  the  plunder  of  their 
country.  No  memorials  of  ancient  fi^edom,  no  heir-looms  of  an 
honoured  past,  kindled  enthusiasm  at  the  retrospect,  or  illumi- 
nated the  prospect  of  the  patriot,  who  entered  upon  the  struggle 
to  seek  defiverance  or  a  grave.  How  nobly  he  adventured/iet 
the  traditions  which  mark  the  scene  of  each  valorous  achieve- 
ment, tell  with  a  power  beyond  the  vague  eulogium  of  history. 
Every  rock  and  valley,  and  mountain  pass,  and  cra^y  hill-side, 
has  its  story  of  the  Patriot's  life  of  hardship,  told  wnn  the  affec- 
tion of  undying  gratitude.  Time,  which  wears  down  the  colossal 
moniunents  of  human  labour,  soiGtens  also  the  bitterness  of  na- 
tional antipathy.  The  memory  of  the  patriot  soldier  is  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  generous  of  all  nations  and  tongues.  His 
story  will  warm  the  blood  of  men,  who  enjoy  not  as  we  the  bles- 
sings of  his  victory ;  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of  sorrow,  the  per- 
secuted adherent  to  deserted  fireedom,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  may  look  to  him  as  an  an- 
ti^te  to  despair. 

•  Endued  by  nature  with  great  vigour  of  body,  he  would,  in 
any  circumstances,  have  acquired  an  ascendant  over  the  rude 
s^ts  of  an  age  when  phy^cal  force  was  the  great  «>ad  to  re- 
nown ;  but  his  unsulhed  honour,  and  superiority  to  all  the  baser 
objects  of  public  life,  the  utter  stainlessness  of  ms  character,  and 
the  unquestioned  purity  of  the  zeal  that  burned  within  his  bosom, 
gave  him  a  moral  mfluence,  that  rendered  his  words  more  galling 
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to  the  prond  nobility  he  put  to  shame.  He  wonld  brook  none  of 
the  plausibilities  of  temporizing  expediency,  or  the  half  measures 
of  affiighted  selfishness,  whicm  ever  counted  the  probabilities 
of  success  as  the  criterion  of  virtue.  In  the  gloomiest  hours  of 
fortune,  when  the  heather  was  his  pillow,  and  the  yell  of  the 
bloodhound  in  pursuit  disturbed  his  troubled  slumbers,  he  stands 
before  us  the  same  undaunted  patriot,  defying  misfortune  by  re- 
signation, and  by  magnanimity  giving  lustre  to  his  gleams  of 
tnumph.  Think  of  what  he  simered,  and  the  fierce  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  how  great  must  have  been  the  man  who,  amid  the 
horrors  and  savage  atrocities  of  a  border  raid,  could  retire  from 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  camp,  to  discharge,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  monks  of  Hexham,  the  duties  of  religion,  and  to  risk  the 
popularily  on  which  his  power  reposed,  in  order  to  save  fi'om  his 
mmiiated  soldiers,  three  miserable  monks  about  to  be  ofiered  up 
a  sacrifice  to  their  cupidity. 

Kesistance  to  oppression  may  not  always  be  the  fruit  of  a  pure 
aspiration  for  freedom,  just  as,  in  the  name  of  religion,  the  game 
of  unprincipled  ambition  has  been  often  played.  Tested  by  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  the  patriotism  of  W  allace  is  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Roman  virtue — ^when  Roman  virtue  did  honour  to 
mankind.  It  is  the  patriotism  of  Tell — ^it  is  the  proud  devotion 
of  Washington.  In  adversity  sustaining  without  a  murmur  the 
iniquity  of  fortune ;  in  prosperity  actuated  by  no  sinister  ambition 
or  lust  of  meretricious  oistinction — ^resigning  power  when  faction 
destroyed  its  influence  for  good,  and  retiring  into  exile  to  labour  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  life.  Whether 
as  a  private  gentleman  redressing  an  injury  to  himself,  or  the 
governor  of  his  country  protecting  the  rights  which  her  nobility 
had  betrayed, — at  the  head  of  armies,  or  a  hunted  ftigitive  with- 
out a  home, — animating  his  followers  with  words  of  courage,  or 
teaching  humanity  to  pirates, — at  the  throne  of  France  suing  for 
assistance,  or  at  Some  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Church, — 
we  find  him  ever  faithfrd  amid  the  faithless. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved ; 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 

Like  all  truly  great  men,  his  energies  rose  with  his  mis- 
fortunes— nitor  in  advernum  was  the  motto  of  a  man  like  him ; 
and,  when  elected  the  supreme  magistrate  of  his  country,  it  was 
not  the  unprincipled  usurpation  of  an  ambitious  demagogue 
rising  upon  the  calamities  of  his  country,  but  the  assumption  of 
the  position  which  nature  assigned  him,  in  the  grand  drama  of 
that  troubled  age. 

The  office  <»  governor  he  retained  till  the  rout  at  Falkirk 
destroyed  the  idea  of  his  invincibility,  and  the  malice  of  envy 
threatened  his  impeachment.     Of  Ins  subsequent  history,  Mr. 
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Ty tier  has  told  bat  little,  and  that  little  with  unnecessary  doubts 
and  some  inaccuracy,  taking  care  to  inform  us  at  the  page  where 
the  following  passage  occurs,  that  ^^  Lord  Hailes  had  omitted  to 
mention"  an  "  important  fact"  connected  with  his  history. 

"  He  choose  rather,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  to  return  to  the  station 
of  a  private  knight,  than  to  retain  an  elevation  which,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobiKty,  brought  ruin  and  distress  upon  the  people. 
His  great  name  does  not  again  occur  in  any  authentic  record,  as  bear- 
ing even  a  secondary  command  in  the  wars  against  Edward,  nor,  in- 
">  deed,  do  we  again  meet  with  him  in  any  public  transaction,  until 
eight  years  after  this,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  unrelenting  ven- 
geance of  that  prince." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  172. 

A  wrong  is  here  done  to  one  whom  Mr.  Tytler  wishes  most 
justly  to  place  among  the  great  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
wortny.  The  profound  feeling  of  injustice  sometimes  irritates  a 
noble  mind,  and  carries  it  to  mexcusable  extremes.  It  was  not 
thus,  however,  with  Wallace;  he  did  not  retire  in  sullenness 
from  the  contest  to  reap  security  from  submission,  and  to  repay 
a  personal  wrong  by  treason  to  his  country ;  sad  necessity,  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  the  overwhelming  armies  of 
England,  were  never  pleaded  by  him  as  an  excuse  for  leaving 
ingratitude  to  its  recompense,  in  the  approaching  tempest  <M 
nmitary  outrage  and  proscription.  A  volume  lately  published 
by  the  Maitland  Club,  has  established  that  the  fallen  governor 

Sroceeded  to  France  and  Rome,  with  the  view  of  obtainiug 
irect  assistance,  and,  failing  in  this,  the  secondary  influence  m 
friendly  remonstrance.*  It  was  at  his  instigation,  as  is  now  sup- 
posed, that  the  Pope  asserted  a  right  to  the  Lordship  of  Scotlana ; 
and  it  was  only  aJ^er  all  his  efibrts  failed,  that  he  returned  to 
work  out,  by  his  own  arm,  his  country's  deliverance.  Bomance 
attended  him  frt)m  first  to  last.  The  documents  thus  published 
give  us  the  history  of  that  fine  incident  in  his  life,  when  he 
captured,  and  made  his  friend,  the  piratical  rover  Sir  Thomas 
de  Longueville,  who  had  attacked  his  ship  when  on  the  way  to 
France.  The  noble  humanity  of  the  act  is  worthy  of  the  pre- 
server of  the  persecuted  monks  of  Hexham,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  indiscriminate  massacres  of  the  Douglas  Lords, 
who,  if  they  had  the  warlike  talents,  had  also  the  wolf-like 
ferocity  of  guerilla  cHefs. 

Edward  extended  forgiveness  to  all  except  Wallace.  The 
men  who,  by  the  solemnities  of  oaths,  had  testified  their  devo- 
tion to  his  service,  and  rushed  into  revolt  when  such  seemed 
their  interest,  were  pardoned  and  caressed.     But   the  only  man 


*  *  Documents  illustrative  of  William  Wallace,  his  Life  aud  Times.     Maitland 
Club  publications. 
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who  violated  no  oaths,  and  never  laid  himself  undet  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  favour,  was  shut  out  from  mercy,  and  hunted  from 
cover  to  cover  with  unrelenting  perseverance.  No  glory  of 
successful  conquest  can  ever  hide  -the  infamy  of  the  deed  by  which 
victory  was  abused ;  and  the  idle  declamation  of  some  English 
writers,  as  to  tj^e  justice  of  a  sentence  which  condemned  to  a 
traitor^s  death  him  who  had  never  been  a  subject,  will  not  stifle 
the  execrations  of  mankind,  at  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  death 
of  a  prisoner  of  war,  whose  only  crime  has  acquired  for  him 
the  eternal  honour  of  being  the  proto-martyr  of  his  country's 
independence. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  entered  the  lists  of  coirtroversy  with  Hailes  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  his  capture,  and,  as  we  humbly  think, 
raised  nothing  but  a  war  of  words.  The  ordinary  story  as  to 
^*  the  fause  Menteath"  has  obtained  for  Mm  renown  in  mfamy, 
though  justice  demands  for  him  somewhat  of  commiseration. 
He  is  represented  as  the  friend  of  Wallace,  and,  under  the 
advantage  of  his  position,  giving  up  the  hero  to  fee  buix^hered. 
This  story  is  adopted  by  Tytler,  but  denied  by  Hailes,  wh© 
maintains  that  Monteith  at  this  time  was  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  performed  the  hard  duty  of  his  office,  in  arrest- 
ing the  chief  enemy  of  his  master,  Mr.  Tytler,  however,  will 
not  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  annalist,  fie  represents  Lord 
Hailes  as  stating,  that  the  fact  of  Sir  John  Monteith  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  capture  of  Wallace,  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  Blind  Harry.  Hailes  expressly  admits,  tnat  Monteith  m^ 
have  made  the  capture  and  confined  the  prisoner ;  and  he  merely 
takes  exception  to  the  tsde  of  the  Minstrel,  that  it  makes  Mon- 
teith, the  heutenant  of  Edward  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  the  /rienrf 
or  ally  df  the  Scottish  hero.  This  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Tytler,  sixteen  years  ago,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott*;  and  altbougk 
the  learned  author  has  altered,  in  his  second  edition,  some  of  the 
sentences  of  vituperation  against  Hailes,  he  leaves  untouched 
the  misrepresentation  of  that  historian's  obvious  meamag.  He 
has  moreover,  put  himself  to  needless  labour  In  proving  what 
has  never  been  disputed — that  Monteith  was  th©  instrument 
through  whem  the  capture  waseflected.  Had  he  consulted  the 
documents  published  oy  the  Record  Commission,  he  would  have 
found  this  matter  set  at  rest  by  a  memorandum,  which  sets  forth, 
that  "  forty  marks  were  given  to  the  valet  who  spied  out  William 
Wallace,''  and  John  de  Monteith  obtained  an  Aceldama,  or  "  land 
of  the  vaiue  of  a  hundred  pounds."  (Palgrave,  p.  154.)  If  Mon- 
teith had  been  the  traitor  represented  by  the  historian,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  been  admitted  by 
Bruce  to  earn  the  distinctions  he  did  on  the  field  of  Bannock- 
bum  in  the  Scottish  army ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  to 
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his  honour,  that  out  of  the  whole  nobility,  his  name  alone  is  not 
in  the  Bagman  Boll,  which  furnishes  the  list  of  traitors  who  first 
swore  fealty  to  Edward.* 

The  death  of  Wallace  soon  followed  his  capture,  and  the  Lon- 
don rabble,  who  had  so  often  been  terrified  at  his  name,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  refinement  of  croelty  at  lus  execu- 
tion. Their  own  historian,  John  Stowe,  lets  us  see  the  nature 
of  the  s^isation  which  his  adventures  had  created  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived: — "William  Wallace,  which  had  ofttimes  set 
Scotland  m  great  trouble,  was  taken  and  brought  to  London^ 
%mth  great  numbers  of  men  and  wom^n  wondering  on  him ;  and 
in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  he  being  placed  on  the  south 
bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was  commonly 
reported ;  and  being  appeached  for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Mai- 
lone,  the  King's  Justice,  he  answered,  that  he  was  never  traitor 
to  the  King  of  England ;  but  for  other  things  whereof  he  was 
accused,  he  confessed  them,  and  was  after  headed  and  quar- 
tered.'' 

So  perished  William  Wallace,  "  hewed  as  a  carcass  fit  for 
bounds,"— *a  man  who  in  any  age  would  have  been  illustrious. 
Yet  no  marble  monument,  no  "  storied  urn  or  animated  bust" 
exists,  to  celebrate  his  virtues.  In  other  lands,  grateftil  affec- 
tion, profound  gratitude,  holy  reverence,  would  have  burst  forth 
in  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  His  name  would  have  been  in- 
scribed in  manuals  of  devotion.  Orators  and  poets  would  have 
told  his  story  with  the  inspiration  of  genius.  Greece  would  have 
erected  her  altars,  and  the  stem  Bomans  would  have  placed  him 
amon^  their  gods. 

This  man's  story  is  the  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  feuds,  wars^ 
and  appalling  crimes,  that  fill  up  the  five  first  volumes  of  this 
history  of  our  country.  He  towers  above  the  obscurity  of  medi- 
dBval  times,  like  some  meteor  orb  that  flashes  upon  the  world  its 
train  of  illumination,  and  disappears.  His  name  occurring  when 
it  wiU,  brings  refreshing  influence  to  the  mind ;  history  forgets 
the  grave  dignity  of  her  step  to  get  warm  on  the  theme,  and 
leaves  us  with  a  deep  emotion  of  reverence,  and  an  enduring  feel- 
ing  of  sympathy,  for  a  life  whose  usefulness  is  not  bounded  by  the 
grave.  Posterity  rises  with  the  example  to  whose  imitation  it  as- 
pires ;  and  the  heroic  virtue  that  electrified  his  countrjrmen,  hves^ 
like  the  prophet's  words,  to  console  and  animate  the  oppressed. 

Bruce  had  equal  bravery  with  the  patriot  whom  Edward's  ven- 
geance had  destroyed ;  but  he  wanted  the  same  lofty  principle, 
and  genuine  unadulterated  patriotism.    His  was  a  great  capacity^ 


•  See  Napisb's  Mtmoirt  of  Napier  of  Merehiston,  p.  527,  et  $eq. 
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bfonght  into  action  by  the  tyranny  of  circumstances,  not  the 
strength  of  principle.  Supple,  dexterous,  and  accommodating, 
the  inconsistency  of  his  early  years  would  have  been  the  guaran- 
tee for  his  remaining  the  satellite  of  the  English  mons(rch,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  murder  of  Comyn — ^an  act  of  impremeditated 

{passion — which  applied  the  spur  to  the  side  of  his  reluctant  reso- 
ution.  His  subsequent  career  of  victories  and  defeats,  and  his 
adventures  in  caves  and  island  fastnesses,  and  in  Ireland,  are  like 
the  rapid  transitions  of  a  fairy  tale.  Adversity  taught  him  the 
philosophy  of  endurance,  and  eradicated  the  weaknesses  of  a 
character,  which,  possessing  many  sterling  virtues,  shone  out  ixi 
his  later  years  in  an  affectionate  disposition,  which  grafted  inno- 
cent amusements  on  regal  dignity,  and  benevolence  on  justice. 

Even  now  we  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  these  men's  achieve- 
ments. Never  was  there  a  more  important  period  in  our  history 
than  that  which,  in  the  war  of  independence,  heard  the  din  of  arms 
firom  the  Solway  to  the  Northern  Sea.  Had  there  been  no  Wal- 
lace to  show  the  probability  of  success,  and  no  Bruce  to  achieve 
it  at  Bannockbum,  we  may  look  to  the  weary  destinies  of  Ire- 
land for  the  fate  that  would  have  been  ours.  Scotland,  with  her 
independence,  was  poor,  and  her  peasants,  though  industrious, 
could  scarce  obtain  food  to  nerve  the  constitution,  or  clothing  to 
warm  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate;  but  the 
food,  though  coarse,  was  not  liable  to  be  seized  at  the  caprice  of 
an  alien  master,  nor  were  their  rags  kept  together  by  a  chain  of 
iron.  Had  the  locust  legions  of  England  marched  on  to  victory, 
a  mere  toleration  of  existence  would  have  been  the  hard  portion 
of  the  vanquished.  Tears  of  blood  would  have  been  wept  over 
penal  statutes  made  for  slaves,  and  a  government,  established  with 
the  savage  ferocity  of  the  times,  would  have  been  exercised  without 
mercy,  and  produced  calamities  without  end.  Ages  of  oppression 
would  have  been  the  history  of  a  land  which  has  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  world  as  the  home  of  men,  whose  passions,  moderated 
by  respect  for  themselves,  and  softened  by  the  influence  of  an 
uncorrupted  religion,  have  kept  burning,  amid  every  revolution, 
the  vestal  fires  of  a  rational  and  enlightened  liberty.  Of  the 
miseries  attendant  on  the  bloody  feuds  of  our  besotted  nobles  in 
aftier  ages,  we  shall  have  occasion  immediately  to  speak.  But 
these  were  passing  evils,  which  left  no  sting  behind  them,  to  eter- 
nize the  ignominy  of  conquest.  English  law,  and  partial  admi- 
nistration of  it,  English  institutions,  and  English  governors  lega- 
lizing extortion,  were  not  there  to  keep  alive  the  oitter  memory 
of  national  degradation,  and  to  crush  the  vanquished  to  the  depths 
of  impotent  despair.  The  husbandry  of  the  land,  and  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  human  creature  would  have  been  alike  forgotten, 
and  our  fields  given  up  to  their  native  barrenness,  would  have 
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been  only  a  copy  of  the  half-savage  people,  who  extracted  frcnti 
them  a  miserable  subsistence.  AU  constituted  orders,  executive 
and  judicial  power,  would  have  flowed  from  the  land  of  the 
Saxon ;  and  thus  the  mind,  palsied  by  exclusion  from  all  the 
offices  of  public  life,  and  the  extinction  of  that  honourable  emula- 
tion whicn  is  ever  the  safeguard  of  public  virtue,  would  have  re- 
signed itself  to  the  stagnation  of  utter  inanity,  or  only  left  to  the 
unhappy  the  miserable  alternative  of  a  hopeless  exile. 

The  defeat  of  Bannockbum  set  the  dispute  at  rest.  The  op- 
portunity and  the  means  of  conquest  never  again  returned.  The 
wild  dream  of  French  subjugation,  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
gave  exercise  to  the  arms  of  England  in  another  sphere,  and  the 
obstinate  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  mists  and  mountains  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  cherished  independence. 

Another  of  the  noted  characters  of  this  era  figures  very  little 
in  Mr.  Tytler's  history,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial agents  in  the  war  of  independence.  Robert  Wisheart,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  was  one  of  those  warlike  prelates  who 
strangely  mistooK  the  profession  they  were  suited  for,  and  by 
one  of  the  freaks  of  fortune,  was  elevated  to  a  position,  where  the 
professional  and  the  natural  character  were  ever  opposed.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  other  opponents  of  Edward's  ambi- 
tion, though  he  swallowed  oaths  of  allegiance  with  amazing  cele- 
rity, and  immediately  absolved  himself  from  keeping  them,  when 
it  suited  his  convenience.  At  the  competition  for  the  throne^ 
between  Bruce  and  BaUol,  the  bishop  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Edward,  and  was  the  first  to  break  it  by  instigating  the  king — 
as  Edward  the  Second  told  the  Pope — to  commit  arsons,  robbe- 
ries, murders,  and  uncounted  ravages  on  the  Endish  territories. 
The  fate  of  Baliol  being  sealed,  and  Edward  the  First  again  vic- 
torious, the  prudent  bishop  came  in  haste  to  Elgin,  where  Ed- 
ward was,  and  with  agony  of  mind  deplored  his  errors,  beseeched 
forgiveness,  and  upon  the  consecrated  host,  the  four  Gospels,  the 
<a'oss  of  St.  Neot,  and  the  black  rood  of  Scotland,  he  swore  a 
second  time  eternal  homage  to  the  English  king.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Edward  return  to  prosecute  his  continental  wars, 
indulging  in  the  delightful  imagination  that  he  had  left  his  new 
conquest  secure,  than  the  restless  ecclesiastic  stimulated  Wallace 
and  JBruce  to  arms,  and  doffing  the  cassock  for  the  steel  coat,  he 
led  all  his  own  followers  into  the  field  against  his  lord.  Bruce's 
fortunes  appearing  to  decline,  the  bishop  saw  his  errors,  and 
again  bewailed  his  wicked  conduct,  and  a  third  time  took  the 
solemn  oath  of  fealty.  His  remorse,  however,  had  accumulated 
rather  on  his  memory  than  his  conscience.  Within  a  month  he 
broke  his  faith — instigated  a  new  rebellion — and  upon  a  new 
change  of  fortune,  he  repaired  to  Roxburgh  and  surrendered 
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himself  a  hostage.  Being  enlarged  by  the  king,  he  repaired  to 
Holm  Coltram  in  England,  and  for  the  fourth  time  took  every 
oath  that  was  set  before  him,  with  all  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
that  have  ever  surrounded  this  appeal  to  heaven  between  man 
and  man.  Scarce  had  the  words  ceased  to  echo  in  his  ears,  when 
temptation  was  a^ain  thrown  in  his  way,  and  summoning  his 
followers  around  nim,  he  marched  against  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  Galloway  by  his  father  to  act  against 
Bruce  and  Wallace.  Defeat  having  followed  the  rising  of  the 
Scottish  chiefs,  the  instantaneous  repentance  of  the  bishop  fol- 
lowed, and  with  woe-begone  looks  of  misery,  and  a  heart  torn 
with  remorse,  he  rushed  into  the  royal  presence  at  Cambusken- 
neth,  loudly  proclaimed  his  wickedness,  swallowed  for  the  fifth 
time  all  the  oaths — ^which  he  could  now  repeat  without  book — 
and  received,  from  the  royal  clemency,  the  pardon  earned  by  his 
repentance.  As  his  memory  was  treacherous,  the  good  bishop 
kept  up  the  lively  recollection  of  his  duty,  by  saying  the  oaths 
for  the  sixth  time,  at  a  parliament  shortly  afterwards  held  in  St. 
Andrews,  in  presence  of  the  lords  of  both  realms. 

No  sooner  had  the  reverend  father  thus  testified  his  abhorrence 
of  his  conduct,  than  he  began  forthwith  to  stir  up  more  rebellion, 
as  a  practical  commentary  on  his  allegiance.  He  first  gave  ple- 
nary absolution  to  Bruce  for  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and  so  ren- 
dered nugatory  the  bull  of  excommunication,  afterwards  hurled 
from  the  Vatican,  which,  like  a  bomb  falling  amid  water,  crack- 
led, and  whizzed,  and  died  out,  without  injury  to  those  it  was 
intended  to  destroy.  He  then,  out  of  his  own  wardrobe,  pro- 
vided Bruce  with  the  royal  robes,  in  which  he  was  arrayed  when 
anointed  king ;  and  with  amazing  activity  went  about  the  coun- 
try, preaching  a  crusade  against  the  English  oppressors,  which, 
he  dedared  to  be  as  holy  a  work  as  fighting  against  the  Saracens 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Even  the  very  timber  which  Edward  had 
given  him  to  build  the  steeple  at  Glasgow,  the  bishop  converted 
into  engines  of  artillery,  wherewith  he  stormed  the  oastle  of 
Cupar,  and  maintained  it  against  the  English  arms,  till  the  acci- 
dents of  war  placed  it  and  its  valiant  defender  at  the  mercy  S£ 
the  conqueror.* 

The  Vicar  of  Bray  is  a  tame  parody  on  the  immortal  bishop. 
He  oould  change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages,  and  he  did 
it  to  purpose,  ahere  must  have  been  something  m  his  charac- 
ter tW  restrained  the  avenging  hand  of  Edward,  when  oaths 
were  so  often  broken,  confidence  so  frequently  abused.     It  was 

*  For  these  facts  connected  with  the  Bishop,  see  the  volume  containing  Docu- 
ments and  Records  as  to  Scottish  History,  issued  by  the  Record  Clommissiou  in 
1837.    We  recommend  this  work  to  Mr.  Ty  tier's  special  notice. 
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not  tne  fear  of  Papal  excommunicatioiiy  for  Edward  and  his  par- 
liament rebuked  tne  Pope  himself,  when  he  set  up  his  claim  to 
the  lordship  of  Scotlana.*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
redoubtable  bishop  contributed  a  large  share  to  the  animation 
of  the  country,  when  Bruce  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  For 
his  tergiversation  let  us  therefore  find  a  palliation,  in  the  neces- 
sity wnich  has  no  law,  and  in  the  patriotism  which  sacrificed 
peace,  rank,  and  security,  to  perpetual  hazards,  captivity,  and 
aegradation.  His  latter  years  were  consecrated  to  posterity,  in 
furnishing  Fordun  with  the  materials  for  his  history,  and  thus 
we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  might  well  temper  the 
sharpness  of  moral  censure,  for  conduct  whicn,  if  it  was  patriotic, 
was  at  least  the  uUimwn  nan  esse  of  vice. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  weak-minded 
son  of  Bruce,  together  with  a  disquisition  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  its  laws  and  customs  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Third.    The  whole  account  of  the  reign  of  David  the  Second 

Possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  from  the  contrast  with  the  brilliant 
istory  of  his  father.  The  elevation  was  not  greater  than  the 
fall ;  and  the  feeble  monarch  only  affords  another  instance  of  the 
truth,  that  genius  is  not  a  family  inheritance.  Over  this  period 
Mr.  Tytler  has  cast  no  additional  illumination,  and  seems  indeed 
too  much  disposed,  in  many  particulars,  "  to  tell  the  tale,  sir,  as 
'twas  told  to  him."  Thus  we  have  the  old  story,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  known  in  history  as 
"  the  flower  of  chivalry,"  was  the  natural  son  of  the  good  Sir 
Jajnes,  the  associate  of  Bruce,  instead  of  being  of  another  family 
of  Douglasses,  and  enjoying  all  the  honours  and  privileges  of 
legitimacy.  The  error  was  corrected  a  century  ago  by  Kuddi- 
man,  in  his  edition  of  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas 
and  Angus,  and  in  modem  publications  the  origin  of  the  fable 
has  been  clearly  explained.f  The  histoiy  of  the  unscrupulous 
queen,  Margaret  Logic,  her  intrigues  in  Scotland,  and  her  ad- 
ventures in  foreign  lands  in  support  of  her  queenly  privileges, 
has  also  been  composed  without  much  industry  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  inaccuracies,  to  those 
generated  by  the  indolence  of  preceding  historians.f 

It  would  far  outreach  our  limits  to  enter  upon  the  inviting 
duty  of  examining  the  concluding  portion  of  this  volume,  on  the 
manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  ancient  Scotland.  While  Mr. 
TytWs  fluent  writing  will  induce  many  to  read  what  otherwise 


*  Palgrave,  p.  130. 
+  Stewartiana,  p.  82. 

t  See  Riddell  on  Peerages,  p.  98),  where  this  lady's  history  is  very  carefully 
elucidated. 
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might  be  reserved  for  the  study  of  a  few,  we  cannot  assign  to 
the  performance  any  thing  more  than  the  merit  of  clearness* 
Facts  are  collected,  not  always  from  the  best  sources,  and  not 
always  the  most  important ;  but  the  generalization  of  them  is 
left  to  the  reader,  and  the  philosophizing  spirit  that  Hume  would 
have  breathed  into  them,  is  not  there  to  kindle  the  mind  with 
some  sagacious  lesson,  and  aid  the  exercise  of  memory  by  eluci- 
dating the  principles  to  which  they  tend.  Thus,  while  we  have 
a  correct  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Scottish  Church  for  inde- 
pendence, and  the  ultimate  triumph  she  achieved  over  the  arro- 
gant domination  of  the  Popedom,  the  important  deduction  is 
omitted,  that  from  that  hour  the  general  canon  law  issued  from 
the  Vatican,  or  by  the  great  Catholic  Councils  of  the  Church, 
had  no  auliiority  in  Scotland,  until  ratified  by  its  own  native 
councils — B.  circumstance  whose  importance  cannot  be  exaggerat- 
ed, since  it  affected  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  in  all  subse- 
quent ages. 

Mr.  Tytler's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  Parliaments,  is  a  matter 
of  constitutional  history  too  important  to  be  dismissed  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  and  we  must  therefore  pass  by  in  silence  the  subject  of 
such  fertile  and  exciting  controversy.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  total  omission  of  all  mention 
of  one  of  the  most  singular  of  our  ancient  institutions,  which 
modem  learning  has  elaborately  illustrated.  The  philosophers 
of  the  middle  age,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  world's 
amusement  in  addressing  themselves  to  its  instruction,  were  cele- 
brated for  finding  charms  in  numbers.  If  a  feast  was  attended 
by  thirteen  it  was  unlucky ;  if  a  certain  number  of  amulets  were 
possessed,  a  charm  existed  against  the  fiercest  powers  of  incanta^ 
tion ;  and  in  matters  of  government  the  same  profound  philo- 
sophy gave  birth  to  institutions  which  possess  a  family  likeness 
in  different  and  distant  lands.  The  seven  champions  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  seven  followers  of  the  Pictish  King,  belong  to 
the  region  of  imagination ;  while  the  seven  Earls  of  Scotland 
live  in  the  unquestionable  truth  of  history,  as  something  more 
than  a  rational  speculation.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
body  who  exercised  authority  as  a  distinct  estate,  without 
connexion  with  the  other  earls  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish 
Legislature ;  and  their  powers  am  minutely  detailed  in  several 
appeals  which  they  made  to  Edward  the  First,  against  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  Eraser  and  Comyn,  the  Scottish  Regents,  who 
were  elevated  to  that  office  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third. 
One  of  these  declared  that  it  belonged  to  the  seven  earls  and 
the  communitas  of  the  realm,  whenever  the  throne  became 
vacant,  de  facto  et  de  jurcy  to  constitute  the  king,  and  to  confer 
upon  him  the  regal  diadem  ;  and  as  this  right  was  about  to  be 
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violated^  tbey  appealed  for  protection  to  the  King  of  England, 
under  whose  special  defence  they  placed  themselves,  their  kith 
and  kin,  their  oodies,  their  lands,  and  their  possessions.* 

This  institution,  in  the  opinion  of  a  writer  versant  in  the  learn- 
ing of  that  age,  establishes  a  principle)  which  the  policy  of  after 
times  has  rejected,  in  holding  that  the  throne  became  vacant  by 
the  demise  of  the  reigning  prince.t  The  first  principle  of  the 
monarchical  governments  of  Europe  is  the  immortality  of  the 
Sovereign ;  he  never  dies,  and  the  throne  is  uever  vacant — a.  wise 
principle,  which  excludes  the  unhappy  wars  which  the  once  elec- 
tive monarchy  of  Poland,  and  the  still  elective  spiritual  sove- 
reignty of  the  Popedom,  have  exhibited  to  the  world  as  the  evils 
of  sucn  a  system.  Whether  the  seven  earls  g.cted  as  an  electoral 
college,  with  the  right  to  call  to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the 
State  its  brightest  ornament,  or  as  a  jiudioial  assembly  which 
only  gave  efficacy  to  the  law,  by  decreeing  possession  to  tne  right- 
ful heir,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  from  the  shattered 
wrecks  of  our  early  histouy.  There  were  many  analogous  sys- 
tems in  other  lands,  which  not  merely  illustrate  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  the  body,  but  afford  conclusive  arguments  of 
themselves,  since  they  establish  the  universality  of  such  institu- 
tions throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  west.  The  seven  peers 
of  France,  the  seven  electors  of  the  Empire,  the  seven  barons 
of  Champagne,  possessed  privileges  of  the  same  kind,  perhaps 
originating  in  the  same  principles  of  that  feudal  system,  which 
overspread  the  whole  of  the  European .  dominions  that  had  once 
owned  the  sway  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

The  third  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  feeble  and  in- 
glorious reigns  of  Robert  the  Second  and  Robert  the  Third,  with 
the  brilliant  administration  of  James  the  First,  the  most  talented 
and  greatest  of  the  Stuarts.  Notwithstanding  the  unwarhke 
character  of  the  two  first  monarchs,  the  period  embraced  in  this 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  bustling  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
which  seldom  knew  the  dull  prosperity  of  peace.  To  the  private 
feuds  of  the  aristocracy — the  fearful  curse  that  so  long  retarded 
the  march  of  civilization — ^was  the  unhappy  country  indebted, 
during  this  era,  for  all  the  miseries  of  little  wars.  "  In  those 
days,"  says  a  Monkish  chronicler,  whose  melancholy  history  is 
preserved  in  the  Cartulary  of  ^oray, — "  In  those  days  there  was 
no  law  in  Scotland ;  but  the  great  man  oppressed  the  poor  man, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  was  one  den  of  thieves — slaugnters,  rob- 
beries, fire-raisings,  and  other  crimes  went  unpunished,  and  jus- 
tice was  put  into  banishment  beyond  the  kingdom's  bounds." 


Palgrave's  Documents,  p.  29.  +  Ibid,  p.  39« 
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The  power  of  the  feudal  lords  laughed  to  scorn  the  irregular 
strength  of  an  unsettled  throne,  occupied  hy  a  king  who  yester- 
day was  among  themselves  as  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  who  had 
no  standing  army  to  enforce  his  impotent  decrees.  Laws  were 
binding  only  on  the  helpless ;  treaties  between  the  two  nations, 
the  Scotch  government  were  unable  to  compel  the  border  rob- 
bers to  respect,  and  the  Douglasses,  by  bom  and  impudent  de- 
fiance, gave  occasion  to  many  a  regret,  at  the  lavish  munificence 
of  Bruce,  whose  sagacity  had  slept,  when  he  conferred  upon 
"  the  good  Sir  James"  the  ample  territories,  that  enabled  his 
untamable  successors  to  assume  the  power  of  independent  kings. 
It  is  over  the  history  of  those  times  tnat  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  thrown  the  delusive  lustre  of  romance ;  and  it  is  highly 
to  Mr.  Tytler's  credit,  that  he  has  not  been  hurried  away  by 
illustrious  example,  from  the  duty  of  his  office,  to  elevate  robbery 
into  a  virtue,  and  gloss  over  havoc  and  desolation,  with  some 
tinsel  rhetoric  from  the  vocabulary  of  chivalry.  Everything  that 
could  humanize  the  heart  appears  to  have  been  banished  from  the 
Gehenna  which  the  fierce  aristocrats  gloried  in  creating.  Let 
us  cite  one  incident  in  the  history  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  "  the 
flower  of  chivalry,''  which  is  not  more  horrible  than  the  ordinary 
doings  of  the  Feudal  Lords.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  a  noted 
captain  of  the  age,  had  done  something  which  Douglas  considered 
an  unpardonable  ^rong,-  ^  ^ 

"  He  first  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to  Ramsay ;  and,  having 
silenced  suspicion  by  treating  him  with  his  usual  friendship,  led  a 
band  of  soldiers  to  Hawick,  where  he  knew  that  the  new  sheriff  held 
his  court  in  the  open  church.  It  is  said  that  Ramsay  was  warned  of 
his  intention,  but,  trusting  to  the  reconciliation  that  had  taken  place, 
discredited  the  story.  On  Douglas  entering  the  church,  Ramsay  in- 
vited him  to  take  his  place  beside  him ;  on  which  that  fierce  baron 
drew  his  sword,  seized  his  victim,  who  was  wounded  in  attempting  a 
vain  resistance,  and,  throwing  him  bleeding  across  a  horse,  carried  him 
off  to  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he  thrust  him  into  a  dungeon. 
It  happened  that  there  was  a  granary  above  his  prison,  and  some  par- 
ticles of  com  fell  through  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  floor,  upon 
which  he  supported  a  miserable  existence  for  seventeen  days,  and  at 
last  died  of  hunger." — ^Tytler,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64-5. 

In  the  same  page  where  this  savage  murder  is  narrated,  we 
have  the  description  of  another  of  the  same  kind,  perpetrated 
upon  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  thrown  "  into  a 
dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Lochendorb  in  Moray,  and  starved  to 
deathJ* — Vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  lawless  society  of  ancient  Scotland  I 
add  to  which,  that  whole  districts  were  laid  waste,  as  if  the 
frenzy  of  madness  had  infected  the  destroyers.     How  wretched 
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must  have  been  the  country  reduced  to  a  condition  such  as  this^ 
the  description  of  which  too  frequently  occurs  to  sadden  and  de- 
press us : — 

^^  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  lamentable  picture  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  utter  desolation  of  Scotland  at  this  period  (1339).  The 
famine,  which  had  been  felt  for  some  years,  now  raged  in  the  land. 
Many  had  quitted  their  country  in  despair,  and  taken  refuge  in 
Flanders  ;  otiiers  of  the  poorer  sort  were  driven  into  the  woods,  and, 
in  the  extremities  of  hunger,  feeding  upon  the  raw  nuts  and  acorns 
which  they  gathered,  were  seized  with  diseases  which  carried  them  off 
in  great  agony..  The  continued  miseries  of  war  reduced  the  district 
round  Perth  to  the  state  of  a  desert,  where  there  was  neither  house 
for  man,  nor  harbour  for  cattle ;  and  the  wild  deer  coming  down 
from  the  mountains,  resumed  possession  of  the  desolate  region,  and 
ranged  in  herds  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  It  is  even  said 
that  some  unhappy  wretches  were  driven  to  such  extremities  of  want 
and  misery,  as  to  prey  upon  hunian  flesh ;  and  that  a  horrid  beings 
vulgarly  called  Christicleik  from  the  iron  hook  with  which  he  seized 
his  victims,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  mountains,  and,  assisted  by  a 
ferocious  female,  with  whom  he  lived,  lay  in  ambush  for  the  travellers 
who  passed  near  his  den,  and  methodically  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
cannibal." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  59,  2d  ed. 

The  barbarities  of  war  in  this,  the  palmy  age  of  chivalry,  are 
almost  too  horrible  to  read.  Even  the  hand  of  justice  which 
never  strikes  with  the  impulse  of  passion,  perpetrated  atrocities 
to  which  the  solitudes  of  the  wild  Indians  have  scarce  witnessed 
a  parallel.  The  ancient  tyrants  who  racked  invention  for  tor- 
ments, niight  have  been  instructed  in  the  school  of  Scottish  re- 
venge. The  following  was  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  pro- 
nounced against  men  who  had  only  resisted  a  war  of  extemuna- 
tion  proclaimed  against  them.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  James 
the  First  executed  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Albany : — 

"  Five  of  his  accomplices  were  seized,  and  their  execution,  which 
immediately  succeeded  that  of  Albany,  was  unpardonably  cruel  and 
disgusting.  They  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses,  after  which 
their  warm  and  quivering  limbs  were  suspended  upon  gibbets." — 
Vol.  iu.,  p.  227. 

This  mode  of  execution,  is  one  which  finds  a  fit  accompaniment 
in  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  James  theFirst,  whose  reign 
was  scarcely  less  striking  than  that  of  Bruce.  He  was,  however, 
a  monarch  unsuited  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  early  edu- 
cation in  England  had  given  him  a  refinement  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  his  rude  nobihty ;  but  while  his  early  misfortunes  had 
called  forth  into  precocious  maturity  the  gifts  of  nature,  his  long 
exile  in  a  foreign  land,  through  the  unpnncipled  ambition  of  his 
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luicle^  the  Duke  of  Albany^  had  hardened  a  naturally  generous 
disposition, — ^tuming  exasperation  into  hatred,  and  making  re- 
venge  appear  in  the  light  of  duty.  The  unrelenting  rigour  with 
which  he  pursued  his  uncle's  family  to  utter  ruin ;  the  severe 
justice  which  he  administered  to  the  Highland  robbers,  at  one 
time  ordering  three  hundred  to  be  hanged ;  the  firmness  with 
which  he  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  nobility,  and  rendered 
the  laws  something  more  than  a  mockery  and  a  name,  appeared 
in  his  own  age  to  be  only  the  arrogance  of  wanton  despotism. 
He  was  a  poet  and  a  musician ;  versant  in  the  meagre  literature 
of  the  time,  and  a  skilful  adept  in  its  manly  exercises.  His 
views,  too,  were  not  bounded .  by  the  confined  principles  of  a 
present  expediency,  nor  was  he  deterred  by  threatened  danger 
from  uprooting  abuses,  to  which  prescription  had  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  necessity.  Courts  of  law  were  established  for  the 
feneral  administration  of  justice,  and  the  numerous  statutes  of 
is  reign,  show  the  royal  anxiety  to  ameliorate  the  evils  generat- 
ed by  the  lawlessness  of  preceding  times.  Such  a  king,  in  such 
an  era,  was  an  anomaly ;  and  while  among  the  common  people, 
the  execrated  memory  of  his  murderers  showed  how  much  he 
was  beloved,  there  was  scarce  one  of  the  feudal  nobles  who  did 
not  hail  with  pleasure  the  change  to  the  weak  government  of 
an  infant  and  a  regency,  so  little  able  to  oppose  the  unbridled 
license  of  their  miserable,  vexatious,  and  harassing  despotism. 

The  King  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Athole  had  stimulated,  upon 
tha  alleged  ground  of  the  bastardy  of  Robert  the  Third,  his 
brother  consanguinean,  and  the  consequent  defect  in  the  title  to 
the  throne  of  his  son  James  the  First.  Athole  maintained  that 
Robert  the  Third,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  concubinage 
of  Robert  the  Second  and  Elizabeth  Mure,  was  an  incestuous 
bastard,  and  that  he,  as  the  lawful  child  of  that  king  and 
Euphemia  Ross,  was  the  true  heir  to  the  Crown,  which  the 
Estates  had  no  right,  by  the  statute  of  1373,  to  assign  away 
from  him.  Mr.  Tytler,  in  narrating  the  transaction,  apparently 
unaware  of  ^he  serious  doubts  that  have  agitated  the  consulta- 
tions of- jurists  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  renders  Athole 
a  mere  subordinate  in  the  transaction,  and  assigns  the  chief  part 
to  an  audacious  man,  Robert  Graham,  who  in  reab'ty  was  the 
noble's  tool.  The  account  of  this  conspiracy  is  given  with  great 
vigour,  but  the  author  had  the  assistance  of  an  extremely  graphic 
contemporary  account,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Pinkerton's 
History.  The  description  of  the  death  of  Graham  is  painfully 
minute.  The  contemporary  chronicler  describes  him  as  a  "  great 
scholar  in  law  positive,  and  canon  and  civil  both." 

"  This  same  Sir  Robert  Grahame,"  says  the  friendly  chronicler, 
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''  with  manly  heart,  and  well  advised  as  a  man,  well  instracted  in 
law  and  letters,  said  these  words  standing  at  the  bar  before  the 
judges : — *  I  doubt  it  not,  that  ye  shall  see  the  day  and  the  time  that 
ye  shall  pray  for  my  soul,  for  the  great  good  that  I  have  done  to  you, 
and  to  an  this  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I  have  thus  slain  and  delivered 
you  of  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  the  greatest  enemy  Scots  or  Scotland  could 
have,  considering  his  unquenchable  covetousness  in  his  youth,  against 
all  nature, — ^his  tyranny  unmeasurable,  without  pity  or  mercy  to 
friend  or  foe,  to  h^h  or  low,  to  poor  or  to  rich.*" 

These  things,  continues  the  old  historian,  will  be  rehearsed  in 
Scotland  many  a  year  hereafter ;  and  yet — he  addjs  in  sorrow — 
he  was  condemned. 

"  This  was  the  sentence :  there  should  be  brought  a  cart,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  should  be  set  h&t  a  tree  upright,  longer  than  a 
man  ;  and  with  that  same  knife  that  he  slew  the  king  withal,  was  his 
hand  all  upon  high  nailed  £Eist  to  that  tree.  That  done,  the  hangman 
was  commanded,  with  that  same  knife,  to  cut  off  that  hand  from  the 
arm.  After  that  he  was  nailed  naked  as  he  was  first  bom  of  his 
mother,  drawn  through  the  town,  and  the  tormentors  on  every  side  of 
him  with  hooked  instruments  of  iron,  fire  hot,  all  red  and  glowing, 
they  pinched  and  twinched  his  thighs,  his  legs,  his  arms,  bis  sides,  his 
back,  his  shoulders,  his  neck,  his  womb,  and  ever  all  his  body,  that 
was  full  sick  and  piteous  to  look  upon.  With  the  unsupportable  pam 
of  torment,  he  cried  then  piteously,  with  deadly  voice,  for  the  pains 
and  passions  he  so  suffered,  saying  to  them  that  they  did  that  torment 
against  the  laws.  '  This  that  ye  have  done  to  me  is  only  by  the 
rigour  of  unmeasurable  tyranny.  All  the  world  may  clepe  you 
Scotch  tyrants,  for  human  nature  will  not  suffer  nor  indure  the  pain- 
ful and  tyrannic  tormenting  that  ye  put  me  unto.  I  doubt  me  full 
sore  that,  if  ye  continue  thus  your  torments  upon  my  wretched  person^ 
that  by  the  pain,  ye  wUl  constrain  me  to  deny  my  Creator  ;  and,  if  I 
so  do,  I  call  you  before  God,  the  high  and  chief  judge  of  all  mankind, 
after  their  deserts  at  the  universal  doom,  that  ye  be  the  very  cause  of 
the  loss  of  my  soul.' " 

Human  ingenuity  had  not  yet  exhausted  itself  in  torments^ 
and  the  unhappy  man  was  reserved  for  another  day  of  agony. 
Let  us  draw  the  veil  over  the  horrid  scene  I 

But  the  saddest  chapter  in  the  history  of  those  unsettled  times, 
18  that  relating  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Border  counties.  Each 
return  of  the  suns  of  spring  brought  no  hopes  of  abundance  to 
the  border  husbandmen,  whose  crops  scarce  appeared  before  they 
were  destroyed,  and  whose  burning  homesteads  often  illuminated 
the  district.  The  Scottish  borderers  grew  up  a  race  of  ^erilla 
warriors,  who  nicely  blended  the  ofBce  of  a  soldier  and  a  bandit* 
Over  the  counties  of  northern  England  they  carried  indiscrimi- 
nate  ravage,  and,  amid  the  moors  and  morasses  of  the  Borders^ 
they  bid  defiance  to  pursuit.     As   if  the  keenness  of  hiunan 
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ferocity  were  not  enough,  the  bloodhound  was  employed  to  hunt 
out  the  object  of  vengeance.  Cries  of  mercy  died  away  un- 
noticed on  the  wilds.  There  was  no  spot  so  remote  or  inacces- 
sible to  which  the  Scottish  marauders  did  not  penetrate — no 
hamlet  unfortified  in  which  was  unheard  the  wail  of  sorrow,  or 
the  dirge  of  lamentation  for  the  dead  ;  and  at  the  gates  of  York 
they  scarcely  stopped  a  devastating  career  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Houses  burnt,  crops  destroyed,  cattle  driven  off,  or 
mangled  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  marked  a  retreat  resounding 
with  the  moanings  of  unhappy  captives,  hurried  away  into  a 
hopeless  bondage  in  a  hostile  land.  The  description  of  one  of 
these  inroads  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  for  the  rest : — 

"  Towns,  villages,  manors,  and  hamlets,  were  indiscriminately  plun- 
dered and  razed  to  the  ground ;  crowds  of  prisoners,  herds  of  cattle, 
waggons  and  sumpter  horses,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  burghers  and 
yeomen,  were  driven  along,*  and  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Stafford,  of  the  Mowbrays,  the  Mus- 
graves,  and  other  Border  barons,  swept  of  their  wealth,  and  plundered 
with  a  merciless  cruelty,  which  increased  to  the  highest  pitch  the  ani- 
mceity  between  the  two  nations."-— Vol.  iii.,  p.  42. 

The  story  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  the  wild,  reckless,  but  high- 
spirited  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  and  brother  of  James  the  First, 
is  of  much  tbe  same  character  wdth  that  of  Richard  the  Second 
of  England.  It  is,  however,  better  known,  since  it  has  furnished 
Sir  Walter  Scott  with  a  number  of  chapters  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.  According  to  the  old  historians,  he  was  a  young  noble 
who  had  given  the  reins  to  passion,  and  by  unbounded  licentious- 
ness destroyed  the  peace  of  families,  degraded  his  rank,  and 
raised  up  to  himself  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  old  age  of  his 
father  was  disturbed  by  incessant  complaints  of  the  excesses  of 
his  son,  and  at  last  he  issued  an  order  for  his  confinement,  which 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  his  uncle,  soon  put  to  rigorous  execution, 
by  placing  him  in  the  castle  of  Falkland,  from  which  he  never 
emerged  alive.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  a  contro- 
versy has  arisen,  as  keen  as  that  relative  to  the  fate  of  Richard. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  writing  a  romance,  was  bound  by  none  of 
the  fetters  that  restrain  the  imamnation  of  the  historian,  nor  is  a 
work  which  does  not  profess  to  oe  a  veritable  history,  liable  to 
the  charge  to  which  we  fear  Mr.  Tytler  is  exposed,  of  giving 
fiction  for  fact,  and  proceeding  upon  authorities,  which  woula 
scarcely  fiimish  a  controversialist  with  ground  for  argument. 

"  The  unhappy  prince,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  now  saw  that  his  death 
was  determined,  but  he  little  anticipated  its  cruel  nature.  For  fifteen 
days  he  was  allowed  to  remain  without  food,  under  the  charge  of  two 
ruffians  named  Wright  and  Selkirk,  whose  task  it  was  to  watch  the 
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agony  of  their  viotim,  till  it  ended  in  death.  When  nature  at  last 
sunk,  his  bodj  was  found  in  a  state  too  horrible  to  be  described,  but 
which  showed,  that,  in  the  extremities  of  hunger,  he  had  gnawed  and 
torn  his  own  flesh.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores, 
and  there  privately  buried ;  while  a  report  was  circulated  that  the 
prince  had  been  taken  ill  and  died  of  a  dysentery." — ^VoL  iii.,  p.  106, 
2d  edition. 

If  this  last  sentence  were  reversed,  the  truth  would  be  correctly 
stated ;  for  so  far  as  we  can  read  the  authorities,  the  history  ought 
to  have  run,  that  the  prince  died  of  dysentery,  "  but  a  report  was 
circulated  that  he  had  died  of  hunger."  The  authorities  on  the 
point  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence.  Winton  narrates  the  fact  of  the 
death  and  burial,  without  a  word  as  to  the  perpetration  of  a  mur- 
der. Mr.  Tytler  appears  to  account  for  this,  by  saying,  (after 
Pinkerton,  from  whom  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  it,)  that  as 
his  Chronicle  was  written  in  Fife,  during  the  regency  of  Albany, 
he  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to  detail  the  horrid  truth.  This, 
however,  is  nothing  but  speculation,  and  receives  no  countenance 
from  any  other  portion  of  the  Prior's  history.  There  might  be 
some  probability  in  it,  if  all  other  writers  had  supported  the  tale 
which  Mr.  Tytler  had  mven  us.  But  when  we  find  Bower  ex- 
pressly stating  that  the  Prince  died  of  dysentery,  adding  merely 
the  remark,  as  if  it  were  a  foolish  popular  rumour,  that  a  report 
arose  of  his  having  died  of  hunger,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  the 
theory  as  to  Winton's  silence,  but  considerable  room  for  the 
charge,  that  history  here  has  been  sacrificed  to  effect.  The  words 
of  Bower  are,  that  he  was  kept  in  the  castle  by  "  John  Selkirk 
and  John  Wright  until,  having  wasted  away  by  dysentery,  or 
as  others  will  have  it  (yolunt),  by  hunger,  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
the  cjalends  of  April."  This  report  having  arisen,  there  was  a 
natural  desire  in  the  persons  implicated  to  clear  themselves  from 
the  heinous  charge.  Hence  the  Parliamentary  investigation 
which  Albany  insisted  for,  and  in  which,  as  appears  from  a  deed 
printed  by  Lord  Hailes,  he  was  entirely  acquitted.  Of  course, 
if  the  theory  be  first  adopted  that  the  Prince  was  murdered,  this 
inquiry  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  farce  Mr.  Tytler  has  repre- 
sented it  I  but  if  we  proceed  according  to  the  evidence,  it  must 
be  taken  as  the  impartial  investigation  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  into  the  grounds  of  a  report  which  compromised  the 
honour  of  some  of  its  most  influential  nobles. 

With  regard  to  the  congregation  of  accessory  horrors  which 
have  given  a  gloomy  interest  to  the  story  of  the  unhappy  Prince, 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  they  originated  in  that  copious  store- 
house of  such  exciting  topics — ^the  fertile  imagination  of  Hector 
Boece.  It  was  a  glorious  theme  for  that  rare  fancy  to  work  upon. 
The  Prince  is  made  to  die  the  most  excruciating  of  deaths,  and 
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the  story  naturally  winds  up  with  a  miracle^  the  account  of  which 
Mr.  Tytler  has  omitted.  Such  in  general  is  history  I  A  garru- 
lous romancer  invents  hcHTors  at  wmch  human  nature  shudders, 
and  of  which  the  history  of  human  nature  cannot  famish  in  its 
lowest  and  most  brutalized  condition  another  instance,  and  yet 
the  morbid  excitement  which  they  generate,  has  been  considered 
excuse  sufficient  for  the  repetition  of  the  tale. 

In  the  conclusion  to  uie  third  volume  of  his  History,  Mr. 
Tytler  has  diverged  from  the  narration  of  facts  to  find  relief  in 
theorising,  through  sixty  pages  of  rather  dull  dissertation,  on  the 
fate  of  Richard  the  Second  of  England.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  modem  historians,  h^  maintains  that  that  ill-fated  monarch 
lived  in  Scotland,  a  crownless  exile,  for  eighteen  years ;  and  that 
the  story  of  his  murder  by  Henry  the  Fourth  in  Pontefract 
Castle,  was  an  idle  rumour,  propagated  by  the  Government,  to 

Erevent  the  people's  afiection  for  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince 
reaking  out  into  rebellion.  This  digression  from  his  history  is 
supported  by  no  great  novelty  of  argument,  and,  as  we  humbly 
think,  has  failed  to  convict  the  worla  of  error.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  romance  about  the  story  that  awakens  interest,  although 
the  labour  employed  in  its  elucidation  seems  altogether  uncalled 
for  by  any  resd  pretensicms  to  probability  that  it  possesses  The 
misfortunes  of  kings  are  never  read  without  compassion  ;  and  the 
grave  has  scarce  closed  over  a  life  of  in&my,  when  virtues  are 
seen  to  rise  like  exhalations.  There  is  no  nation  which  has  not 
the  same  story  to  tell  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  given  the 
authority  of  his  name,  and  there  is  none  of  these  ridiculous  tales 
that  cannot  be  supported  upon  evidence  as  plausible,  as  that 
which  he  considers  so  conclusive  for  the  truth  of  his.  Let  a  king 
disapp«u:  without  clear  evidence  of  his  burial,  and  wild  imagina- 
tion  is  immediately  at  work  to  coin  the  stoiy  of  his  existence  in 
another  land.  Affection  or  interest  fills  up  the  details ;  his  kind 
remembrance  of  f(»^aken  friends,  the  austere  virtues  reported  of 
his  life,  or  the  undeserved  misery  of  his  fortune,  deepen  the  im- 
pression, by  engaging  the  feelings  on  the  side  of  fancy,  and  what 
at  first  was  ventilated  as  speculation,  in  time  becomes  history% 

All  ages — all  countries,  can  produce  illustrations.  The  Roman 
tyrant  who  made  war  upon  the  world,  found  a  compassionate  hand 
to  strew  flowers  upon  his  grave.  He  had  followers  even  to  believe 
the  story  of  his  escape ;  and  the  peace  of  sucx;eeding  emperors  was 
often  broken  by  impostors  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nero.  Spain 
also  can  furnish  an  example  in  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths. 
He  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  treason  of  Count  Julian,  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry  of  the  fiery  Moors,  but  in  a  far  distant 
country,  he  dragged  out  existence  in  the  habit  of  a  recluse. 
This  romance  we  can  think  of,  without  a  sigh  at  the  unbounded 
appetite  of  human  credulity,  since,  in  the  pages  of  Southey, 
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fenius  has  immortalized  it.  What,  however,  shall  be  said  of  Se- 
astian  of  Portugal,  whose  brilliant  career  was  not  closed  at  the 
battle  of  Alca9ar,  but,  according  to  the  pertinacious  belief  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  chivalrous  monarch  would  still  return  to  free  them 
from  Spanish  domination ;  and  three  pseudo  Sebastians  appeared 
to  keep  alive  their  delusive  hopes.  Or  were  the  vassals  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon  justified  in  nolding,  with  resolute  incredulity, 
the  idea  that  their  beloved  master  did  not  perish  at  the  sack  of 
Rome,  but  would  come  once  again  with  unsullied  glory  to  his 
country.  It  were  strange  if  the  chequered  history  of  Scotland 
did  not  present  a  subject  for  this  universal  passion.  The  field  of 
Flodden  was  not  stamed  with  the  blood  of  James  the  Fourth, 
but  aft«r  the  battle  he  was  seen  crossing  the  Tweed,  and  was 
heard  of  afterwards  performing  feats  of  valour  against  the  Saracen 
in  the  Holy  Land,  Kussia  had  also  pretenders  to  royalty,  will* 
ing  to  set  their  life  upon  the  cast ;  and  in  1604  a  bloody  insur- 
rection of  Cossacks  and  Poles  testified  their  belief  in  the  asser- 
tions of  an  impostor  monk,  who  declared  himself,  to  credulous 
barbarians,  as  the  murdered  Emperor  Demetrius.  The  same 
scene  was  enacted  in  1773,  by  a  ferocious  Cossack,  whose  like* 
ness  to  the  murdered  Peter,  obtained  credit  for  his  assertion  that 
he  was  the  emperor.  English  history  is  also  fertile  in  examples. 
Jack  Cade  found  credulity  enough  among  the  men  of  Kent,  to 
induce  them  to  follow  liis  standard  as  the  popular  Mortimer ;  and 
Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  renegado  Jew,  convinced  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  Scotland  that  he  was  Kichard  Planta^ 
genet,  Duke  of  York,  escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

There  have,  no  doubt,  been  kings  hurled  from  their  thrones, 
and  sent  wanderers  throughout  the  world,  exciting  the  compas* 
sion  of  some,  the  contempt  of  others,  wasting  existence  in  a  hope* 
less  endeavour  to  regain  their  lost  inheritance,  and  transmitting 
to  their  children  notning  but  their  name.  Voltaire  introduces 
his  Candide,  at  Venice,  to  seven  travellers  who  meet  at  an  ob- 
scure inn,  with  not  enough  of  money  among  them  to  pay  for 
dinner,  and  who,  in  the  course ,  of  the  evening,  discover  them- 
selves to  be  monarchs,  who  were  driven  from  power  which  they 
had  abused,  and  at  that  very  moment,  with  the  chivalrous  Pre. 
tender  at  their  head,  were  reading  a  lesson  to  die  world  on  the 
instability  of  human  greatness.  These  were  cases,  however,  clear 
and  indisputable,  where  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  identity,  and 
where  enemies  and  friends  were  on  this  point  agreed.  The 
impostors,  again,  who  have  led  so  many  on  the  wide  field  of  delu- 
sion in  chase  of  dreams,  were  men  whose  story  possessed  fea- 
tures which  indisputably  mark  it  as  imposture.  The  re-appear- 
ance was  never  made  in  any  place,  where  there  were  people  who 
had  known  the  person  whose  name  and  title  are  assumed.    Id 
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distant  lands,  where  he  had  never  before  appeared,  and  generally 
among  barbaroas  tribes^  who  had  not  discrimination  to  distin* 
guish  falsehood  from  trath,  the  impostor  first  obtained  respecta- 
mty  to  his  claims,  by  attaching  followers  to  his  standard,  whose 
sjhame  would  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  error,  when  the 
delusion  came  afterwards  to  be  exposed.  It  was  in  the  wilds  of 
the  far  distant  Parthia  that  the  pseudo  Nero  first  appeared ;  and 
in  the  soHtudes  of  ihe  Cossack  des^ts  the  report  originated  that 
the  Russian  Emperor  still  lived.  Perkin  Warbeck  opened  his 
career  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  lytler's  hero  was  first  acknowledged 
as  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  remote  retreat  of  the  kitchen  of 
Donald  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

It  is  the  same  stoiy,  traceable  to  the  same  love  of  the  roman- 
tic, that  we  find  decorating  the  outskirts  of  the  history  of  every 
nation  on  earth.  When  learned  men  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  popular  credulity,  it  generally  arises  fi'om  the  desire  to 
display  ingenuity  in  defence  of  error,  and  it  may  even  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Tytler,  that  their  own  arguments  have  produced 
the  confidence  of  conviction.  We  have  examined  Mr.  Tytler's 
dissertation,  but  not  to  review  it.  This  duty  has  been  performed 
to  our  hands  by  many  writers,  whom  Mr.  Tytler^s  tneoiy  has 
stimulated  to  controversy — ^the  chief  of  whom  are  Mr.  Amyot  in 
the  Archaeologia,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Riddell. 
After  the  dissertations  of  these  gentletnen,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  t3re  conviction,  that  the  asserted  Richard  who  appeared  in 
Scotland  was  a  sculUon  or  under-servant,  named  Thomas  Warde 
of  Tnxmpington  ;  and  while  there  seems  enough  of  mystery  to 
warrant  a  novelist  in  offering  the  public  a  work  of  imagination, 
wilt  an  exiled  Richard  as  its  hero,  there  are  no  grounds  to  justiiy 
the  admission  of  the  fable  into  the  sober  pages  ot  genuine  history* 

In  the  fourth  volume  we  are  presented  with  the  history  of  the 
reigns  of  James  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  during  which 
Aere  occurred  no  events  of  marked  or  decided  character,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  age  in  any  philosophic  retrospect.  We  have  the 
usual  amount  of  feudal  tyranny,  violations  of  law,  and  outrages 
on  humanity,  with  the  violent  death  of  the  three  monarchs,  as  the 
grand  and  crowning  consummation.  In  narrating  the  history  of 
James  the  Second,  the  historian  has  not  the  accurate  Bower  any 
longer  for  a  guide,  and  the  short  history  of  Major  can  form  only  a 
poor  and  unsatis&ctory  substitute.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  Third,  the  track  of  history  is  cleared  by  four 
original  historians,  Lesley,  Ferrerius,  the  continuator  of  Boece, 
Lindsay,  and  Buchanan,  who  seldom  copy  from  each  other ;  and 
these,  joined  to  the  more  comprehensive  and  complete  collections 
of  public  records  and  private  correspondence,  which  remain  to  us 
of  that  age,  render  the  duty  of  the  historian  rather  that  of  selec- 
tion and  abridgment,  than  the  industrious  investigation  of  obscure 
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events.  This  duty  has  been  accomplished  here  by  Mr.  Tytler 
with  much  care  and  skill,  carrying  us^ver  ground  which  has  no 
particular  charms  for  those  who  have  once  travelled  it,  and  bring- 
ing  us  down  to  the  debateable  land  of  Scottish  history,  in  which 
the  din  of  arms  was  to  give  place  to  the  war  of  principles,  and  all 
former  policy  to  be  swept  away,  in  the  great  rengious  convulsion 
of  the  Keformation. 

That  event  has  exercised  too  important  an  influence  upon  the 
nation's  destinies,  to  be  unappreciated  in  its  momentous  interest^ 
even  by  the  men  who  have  poured  forth  their  vituperation  upon 
its  immortal  authors.  Its  principles  are  too  deeply  interwbten 
with  our  ecclesiastical  polity  and  our  civil  institutions,  to  be 
amalgamated  with  the  rabble  rout  of  convulsions  of  preceding 
times.  They  who  effected  it,  worked  under  the  influence  of  H 
spirit  too  noble,  to  be  classed  with  the  demagogues  and  revolution 
propagandists,  whose  atrocities  have  made  their  complaints  of  un- 
doubted wrongs  odious  to  the  world.  The  Reformation,  in  truths 
is  the  great  era  in  the  history  of  naticois.  It  speaks  to  the  living 
of  examples  of  integrity  and  freedom ;  of  the  heroic  courage  of 
patient  endurance,  the  exalted  devotion,  the  stainless  honour,  the 
pure  and  unsullied  faith,  which  in  times  of  violent  transition,  what 
old  feelings  passed  away,  and  ancient  institutions  crumbled  into 
dust,  guided  to  a  happy  issue  the  grand  movement  for  popular 
regeneration.  Brute  force  was  reduced  to  silence,  the  law's  su- 
premacy asserted,  gentleness  infused  into  power ;  and  by  raising 
serfs  to  freemen,  the  convulsion  which  shook  temples  and  thrones, 
harmonized  the  antagonistic  conditions  of  life,  and  generated  l^at 
national  character,  whose  moral  influence  has  given  a  proud  supre* 
macy  to  Scotland,  and  made  it  a  proverb  of  public  virtue  to  the 
world. 

A  history  of  our  country,  which  will  be  read,  once  at  least,  by 
every  man  of  liberal  education,  must  present  a  strange  representft- 
tion  of  the  Eeformers,  if  the  historian  can  be  cold  in  his  admira- 
tion, and  warm  only  when  he  reproves.  But  the  examination  of 
this  portion  of  Mr.  Ty  tier's  labours  must  be  left;  to  another  opportu- 
nity, and  we  take  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  with  repeating,  that 
his  histoiy  is  the  most  readable  that  has  yet  appeared.  That  it  is 
susceptible  of  improvement  we  might  add  much  to  prove.  A  pro- 
lix diffusive  style  often  degenerates  into  feebleness,  and  a  want  of 
elevation  or  dignity  in  the  language  and  thought  occasionally  gives 
to  the  work  the  character  rather  of  a  collection  of  amusing  stories 
than  a  history.  Trite  reflections  often  repeated,  becoiAe  tir^ 
some  even  in  the  remembrance  of  the  adage,  that  truth  cannot 
be  too  frequently  enforced ;  and  the  admission  of  many  apochry- 
phal  tales,  leaves  one  always  with  an  uneasy  sensation  of  insecu- 
rity in  regard  to  other  portions  of  a  work,  whidi,  notwithstan£ng 
these  blemishes,  appears  destined-to  a  wide  popularity. 
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Art.  v. — Report  of  liie  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lnmacy 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
iiapient  by  Oommand  of  her  Majesty.  8yo«  Pp«  291.  Lon- 
doily  1844. 

Although  the  work  before  us  relates  only  to  the  condition  of 
ifae  insane  in  a  portion  of  the  British  empire,  and  that  portion 
npt  the  one  from  which  our  publication  emanates,  yet  the  matters 
on  which  it  treats  aace  of  such  general  interest  and  importance, 
that  we  feel  called  upon  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks* 
S^pecially  at  the  present  moment  is  the  subject  entitled  to  an 
attentive  examination,   when  the  magistracy  of  England  are 
about  to  be  q^led  upon  by  the  Legislature  to  make  provision  for 
the  whole  insane  poor  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island.    We 
believe  that  th^  two  bills  at  present  before  the  Houses  of  Parli^^ 
m^;it  have  been  founded  on  the  observations  contained  in  .this 
valuable  Beport  of  the  MetropoUtan  Gommissioners,  on  the  con- 
4iti(m  of  Lunatics  in  England  and  Wales.     It  becomes  then  the 
duty  of  Qvery  one,  capable  of  rendering  assistance,  to  watch  most, 
c^reftdly  the  progress  of  these  enactments,  extending  to  the  in- 
sane population  of  England  the  provision  of  which  they  stand  so 
much  in  need.    We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  lon^  without  a 
similar  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  poor  in  our  ,own 
portion   of-  the  island,    where,   from    the  views   which   have 
prevailed  in  regard  to  pauperism,  the  means  of  providing  for 
thjB  insane  have  peen  hitherto  still  less  accessible  than  in  Eng- 
land.    No  one  can  have  read  the  statements  lately  published^ 
without  feeing  th^  necessity  of  speedy  legislative,  protection 
,  to  the  insane  poor  of.  Scotland.     We  refrain  from   drawing 
on  the  sympathies  of  our  readers  bv  recounting  the  horrid  con~ 
dition  in  which  they  have  recently  been  disoov^;ed ;  let  it  suf- 
fice, that  more  than  sufficient  evidence  is  before  us,  of  the  d&^ 
graded,  abject,  brutal  state  of  these  afflicted  sufferers,  to  warrant 
the  necessity  of  an  ur^nt  appeal  on  their  behalf.     Let  us  not, 
however,  in  the^  consideration  of  this  or  of  any  other  mode  of 
alleviating  distress,  be  carried  away  by  feelings  either  of  morbid 
sympathy  for  the  unhappy  sufferers,  or  of  high-wrought  indig- 
naition  at  the  situation  in  which  they  are  now  placed;  but  let 
us  turn  the  evidence  before  us  to  the  best  account,  and  calmly 
reflect  on  the  means  most  fitted  to  provide  a  permanent  and 
efficient  remedy  for  the  existing  evil. 

When  looking  to  the  means  needed  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  mind^  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  remarkable 
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distinction  between  them  and  all  other  maladies  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable.  In  nearly  every  instance  of  mental  dis- 
order, a  removal  of  the  patient  from  home  and  friends  is  deemed 
advisable.  This  we  know  is  not  the  case  in  other  affections, 
which  can  be  treated  to  most  advantage  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
sufferer,  where  the  sympathy  and  tender  care  of  relatives  can  be 
made  available  in  soothing  and  alleviating  the  complaint.  In 
mental  affections,  howeverfnot  only  is  sep^ation  from  relatives 
desirable  as  one  means  of  treatment,  but  it  is  also  essential,  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  disorder,  that  a  building  possessing 
certain  conveniences  be  provided.  Hence  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing hospitals,  or  as  they  have  been  more  commonly  called 
asylums.  This  is  a  principle  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  accord- 
ingly in  most  portions  of  the  united  kingdom  such  institutions 
are  found  to  exist. 

In  England  these  institutions  may  be  divided  into  thre^  or 
four  classes,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been 
founded,  namely,  charitable  institutions,  supported  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  benevolent, — county  asylums,  supported  by  poor- 
rates,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  paupers, — mixed  asy- 
lums, partaking  partly  of  the  character  of  charitable  instittitions, 
and  partly  of  that  of  county  asylums, — and  private  asylums^ 
established  by  individuals  for  the  sake  of  profit,*  and  generally 
admitting  patients  from  the  better  ranks  of  life;  Of  th^  Cyondi- 
tion  of  these  various  hospitals  the  Commissioners  speak  in  thd 
following  general  terms  : — 

"  The  asykims  thus  brought  before  our  view,  exhibit  instances  of 
-almost  every  degree  of  merit  and  defect.     Some  are  constructed  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  combine  most  of  the  advantages  and  comforts  of 
a  wealthy  establishment.     Others  are  mean,  poor,  confined  wi^iin 
narrow  bounds,  and  almost  wholly  without  comforts  or  resources  of 
any  kind.     Some  are  situate  in  open  and  healthy  places,  in  the  midst' . 
of  large  airing  grounds,  and  cheerful  prospects.     Others  are  in  the 
centre  of  towns  or  populous  suburbs,  without  good  air,  and  without 
space  sufficient  for  daily  exercise.    In  some  places,  books  and  amuse- 
ments are  furnished  abundantly  for  the  benefit  of  patients,  and  various 
means  of  occupation,  adapted  to  their  capacities  and  previous  habits, 
are  provided.     In  others,  the  lunatic  is  left  to  pass  his  time  listless  and 
unoccupied,  or  occupied  only  with  the  delusions  that  disturb  him,  and 
which  thus,  being  diverted  by  no  amusement  or  employment.,  in  the 
course  of  time  become  strengthened,  and  not  to  be  removed." — ^P.  6. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  that  the  insane  confined  in 


*  We  ^e  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  institution  in  this  country  like  the 
one  near  Palermo,  established>  supported,  and  conducted  by  a  Sicilian  nobleman, 
pili^Iy  from  motives  of  philanthropy. 
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«ome  of  the  private  asylums  in  England}  are  iii  a  deplorable  con* 
dilion^  and  although  eJieltered^  fed^  and  lodged,  it  cannot  in  strict 
justAoe  be  said  that  they  are  provided  with  the  appliances  need- 
iid  for  them.  When  to  these  unfortunate  beings  are  added  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  insane  paupers  in  England  and  Wales, 
without  BXLj  provision  whatever  ior  tneir  protection  or  restoration, 
further  thw  that  afforded  by  a  workhouse  or  prison,  we  may  form 
some  estimate  of  the  necessity  of  the  inquiry  conducted  during  the 
last  three  years  by  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

We  fear  that  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  a  state  of  things^ 
equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  e^ts.  In  the  latter  country,  al- 
though a  large  amount  of  accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
insane  poor  by  the  establishment  of  District  Lunatic  Asylums, 
^t  it  is  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
The  diflSculties  experienced  oy  the  friends  of  a  pauper,  attacked 
by  insanity,  in  obtaining  admission  for  him  into  any  of  these  ex- 
cellent institutions,  haye,  there  is  reason  to  think,  led  them  to 
resort  to  means  most  unjustifiable  and  cruei,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining the  best  provision  circumstances  permit.  It  has  lately 
been  attested  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
since  the  passing  of  an  act  permitting  the  confinement  of  violent 
lunatics  in  the  gads  of  Ireland,  parties,  when  thev  find  that 
their  relatives  are,  firom  the  crowded  state  of  the  district  asy- 
lums, denied  admission,  are  driven  to  the  expedient  of  goad* 
ing  the  demented  into  the  commission  of  some  act  of  violence. 
A  representation  is  made  to  a  ma^trate,  and  an  order  is 
issued  for  the  admission  of  the"  suflfering  patient  into  one  of 
the  gaols  of  the  country.  The  fi-iends  are  relieved  from  the 
care  and  anxiety  of  tenduig  an  afflicted  brother,  but  he  is  left  the 
occupant  of  a  gloomy  cell,  the  associate  of  feloiis  and  murderers, 
taunted  by  them  into  a  degree  ^  excitement  and  irritation  which 
the  rigid,  stinted,  unsympathizing  care  of  a  common  turnkey  will 
most  assuredly  fail  to  allay.  We  have  drawn  no  fancied  picture ; 
it  is  too  true,  that  at  the  very  time  we  write,  numbers  of  our  feU 
low-creatures,  suffering  from  various  forms  of  mental  alienation, 
with  all  their  attendant  morbid  sensitiveness,  and  requiring  the 
nicest  care  and  daily  exercise,  are  left  to  pine  in 

**  dungeon  gloom, 
Shut  from  the  common  air  and  common  use 
Of  their  o¥m  limbs." 

Sad  as  is  the  picture,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that  the  day  when 
such  atrocities  as  these  are  perpetrated  is  fast  declining.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Government  are  now  contemplating 
the.  prevention  of  any  recurrence  of  these  unjustifiable  acts,  by 
the  erection  of  new,  or  the  enlargement  of  existing  asylums.     In<- 
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tleed  we  feel  conscious^  from  the  vfery  general  support  gSvcat  t« 
tte  bills  introduced  into  the  House  of  Comtntms  by  Lord'Ad^ 
ley,  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  an  ample  supply  of  accom-^ 
modation,  solace,  and  relief  for  this  form  of  human  afflictidn, 
will  be  secured  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  Such 
being  the  bent  of  Government,  we  shall  avoid  any  unnecessary 
recapitulation  of  the  harrowing  details  lately  divulged;  we  shafl 
take  to  ourselves  the  more  agreeable  task  of  looking  forward  t^ 
the  promised  good,  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  deliberations 
of  those  who  may  in  any  way  be  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
a  subject  of  such  vast  importance.  Having  already  shown  the 
necessity  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  mental  affections,  wd 
now  proceed  to  consider  several  points  in  relation  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  should  be  founded  and  governed.  On  this 
branch  of  our  subject  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Xiunajey 
have  in  various  parts  of  their  Keport  thrown  out  many  use^ 
hints.     And  first,  as  respects  site,  they  remark,  that*— 

"  An  asylum  should  be  placed  upon  elevated  ground,  and  should 
command  cheerfiil  prospects  ;  the  soil  should  be  dry,  and  there  should 
be  a  plentiful  supply  oi  water,  and  means  of  proper  drainage.  'The 
want  of  water  in  places  where  large  numbers  are  collected,  of  whom 
many  are  invalids,  and  many  extremely  dirty,  is  obviously  a  semui 
calamity.  The  buDdings  should  be  surrounded  with  land  sufficient  to 
afford  out-door  employment  for  the  male,  and  exercise  for  all  the^  pa^ 
ttents,  and  to  protect  them  from  being  overlooked  or  disturbed  by 
strangers." — ^P.  14, 

In  the  establishment  of  any  institution,  it  is  at  all  times  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance  to  select  an  eligible  locality,  and  aii 
respects  a  lunatic  asylum,  this  is  especially  the  case ;  for  it  is 
necessary  to  secure,  not  only  a  salubrious  site,  but  also  one  which 
may  operate  beneficially  on  the  minds  of  the  inmates.  Althou^ 
an  elevated  situation  is  desirable,  yet  we  consider  that  a  nesii 
prospect,  affording  a  variety  of  scene  over  an  undulating  country, 
though  limited  in  extent,  is  preferable  to  an  extensive  prospect 
over  a  plain  flat  country,  presenting  no  marked  features  on  wmich 
the  eye  can  repose  with  gratification.  A  wide  unbounded  view, 
though  striking  at  first  sight,  is  apt  to  pall  and  weaiy  the  minds 
of  those  who,  day  afrer  day  and  year  after  year,  look  out  only  on 
this  one  monotonous  landscape.  As  respects  the  face  of  the 
country,  a  cultivated  is  infinitely  preferable  to  an  uncultivated 
district.  Many  advantages  may  be  calculated  on,  in  affording 
the  patients  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  various  operations 
of  husbandry,  the  prpgress  of  vegetation,  and  all  the  characteris<* 
tic  features  of  the  seasons.  These,  to  any  one  uninstructed  on 
the  subject,  are  apparently  matters  of  trifling  importance,  and 
they  have  evidently  been  overlooked  by  parties  engaged  in  the 
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establiehmeiit  of  asylums.  This  we  cannot  be  surprised  at,  for 
amidst  the  multitude  of  considerations  to  be  borne  m  mind,  by; 
parties  only  partially  acquainted  with  the  subject  with  whicn 
they  have  to  deal,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  some  will 
be  forgotten.  Jt  ought,  therefore,  as  a  general  principle,  to  be 
strongly  impressed,  taat  one  important  branch  of  the  treatment; 
of  insanity,  consists  in  operating  on  the  mind  by  means-  of  tlie 
various  senses,  and  that  the  organ  of  sight  is  more  availably 
than  aAY  other  sense  for  this  purpose,  as  a  means  of  transmit- 
ting  a  yiriety  of  im^ressioru,  toVbrin.. 

As  regards  elevation  of  site  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  be  not  placed  at  a  great  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  such  a  position,  the  atmosphere  will  be  uniformly 
colder  than  in  a  lower  and  more  sheltered  situation ;  and  it  is  well 
Jbiawn  .that  the  insane,  owng  to  the  great  feebleness  of  circulatipi^ 
^hicb  attends  their  disorder,  require  both  a  warm  and  dry  atmor 
sphere.  Qn^this  account,  ^o,  the  nature  of  the  soil  ought  to  be 
considered.  A  limestone  district,  for  instance,  will  be  far  prefer- 
able to  a  sandstone,  or  one  where  clay  or  boggy  soil  is  observable. 
But  manifest  as  are  these  objections,  mey  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  evil  resulting  from  the  em*egjious  mistake  which  has,  in  more 
than  one  instance  been  committed,  of  placing  an  establishment  in  a 
low  aitiiiaition^  The  patients  can  enjoy  no  prospect,  are  subjected 
to  annoyances  fnom  parties  without,  overlooMn^  the  ppemis^ 
and  iJb&  aii^  is  necessarily  damip  and  confined.  The  ground  most 
desirable  is  that  commanding  a  view  over  the  surrounding,  coun- 
try, with  a  dry  warm  atmosphere,  and  not  too  far  distant  from, 
nor  yet  too  near  a  town. 

Having  determined  on  the  locality  best  suited  to  an  establish- 
ment for  the  insane,  the  next  inquuy  which  naturally  suggests 
itself  is^  on  what  general  principles  ought  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  .framed,  and  what  should  be  the  size  of  the  institution. 
The  Conwnissioners  have,  from  their  observation,  evidently  felt 
the  importance  of  limiting  the  extent  of  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
and  give  the  following  opmion  on  the  subject : — 

"  Another  point  connected  with  the  construction  of  county  lunatic 
asylums,  and  which  requires  much  attention,  is  the  size  to  which  each 
should  be  limited.  Out  of  fifteen  county  lunatic  asylums  already 
erected,  ten  have  accommodation  for  not  more  than  200  patients, 
whilst  the  remaining  five  have  room  for  larger  numbers.  The  asylum 
f6r  Kent  will  contain  300  5  for  Surrey,  860  5  for  the  West-Eiding  of 
York,  420  ;  for  Lancaster,  600  patients ;  and  the  asylum  fi)r  Middle^ 
sex  has  beds  for  1000  patients.  From  the  besj  opinions  that  we  have 
been  able  to  collect,  and  from  the  result  of  our  ovra  observations  and 
experience,  we  think  it  is  desiraMe  that  no  asylum  for  curable  lunatics 
should  contain  more  than  250  patients,  and  that  200  is  perhaps  a^ 
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large  A  number  as  can. be  iBani^d  widi  tbe  moot  benefit  i»^dieoiselyc» 
and  the  pablic^  in  one  estoMishment.''*-*^*  23. 

We  are  aware  that  on  this  point  a  ^flferen<»  of  opinion  exists 
among  practical  men ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  which  materially 
affects  the  permanent  weli-b^ing  of  omr  embryo  national  establish^* 
ments,  we  pm*pose  devoting  a  littie  space  to  the  oonnderation  <^ 
it.  A  fiirtner  reason  for  dwelling  on  it,  presents  itself  to  us  in  re- 
lation to  tho  district  asylums  of  Ireland,  regarding  which,  w€f 
believe,  the  Government  still  hesitate  whether  to  enlarge  thd 
existing  asylums,  or  to  build  aeyr  ones.  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
looked  upon  as  prejudging  the  question,  if  we  first  take  into 
account  the  evils  likely  to  accrue  from  extending  lunatic  asylums 
beyond  certain  limits. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  matters  ^nn^cted  with  charitable  in- 
stitutions, two  considerations  present  themselves ;  firet,  the  inteiv 
ests  of  the  patients — and  next,  the  economy  of  the  establishment; 
As  regards  the  condition  of  the  patients  in  a  small  or  large 
asylum,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  nature  of  their  position  is 
materiaUy  difierent.  In  the  former,  they  may  be  said  to  live  as 
a  family — ^in  the  latter,  as  a  community.  The  character  of  the 
two  institutions  is  notr  the  Same.  In  the  one,  the  medical  super- 
intendent is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  minute  particular' 
of  each  individual  case,  and  eta  give  directions ^aceordii^giy ;  ia 
the  other,  he  relies  on  the  information  of  sufoordinatei  officers^ 
and  can  be  said  to  have  only  a  very  imperfect  fcnowledgef  of  tb* 
patients  under  his  charge.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  forrm  ono  of 
the  main  objections  to  overgrown  establishinents.  There  can  b* 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  secure  every  advantage  of  treatm^tt, 
the  director  ought  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  informed  concerning  every  case.  As  inspects  tli^ 
enlargement  of  existing  establishments  to  a  great  magnitude,  we 
fear,  from  allusions  in  the  Report  before  us,  that  evils  of  this 
nature  have  already  been  experienced.  It  is  too  evidait,  that  iti 
making  these  extensions,  accommodation  for  patients,  and  not 
treatment  of  their  disease,  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  <oi 
those  in  whom  the  suggestions  have  originated.  In  determining 
the  size  of  asylums,  regaj-d  should  be  had  to  the  working  of  them, 
so  as  to  secure  for  every  patient  the  appliances  his  case  requires. 
They  should  be  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  re- 
muneration to  a  respectable  medical  superintendent ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  should  not  be  so  extended  as  to  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  patients  than  can  be  satisfactorily  looked  after. 

As  regards  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  patients,  we  believe  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  it  is  as 
little,  if  not  less,  in  an  establishment  of  moderate  size  as  in  a 
very  large  one.     This  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  ^xpecta- 
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iaons  JSMmed  by  those  who  favour  the  erection  of  larffe  a9ylu0i4* 
It  has  been  thought^  that  as  in  a  great  institution  only  one  staff 
of  ofSoers  are  supported,  and  this  expense  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  patients,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  individual 
case  will  be  diminidbed.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
with  in(a:ea86d  numbers  is  incurred  increased  responsibilitVy  and 
o(Miseauently  increased  salaries.  Then  agaisi  the  number  of 
suboroinate  o£Scers  is  necessarily  greater;  and  fiirther,  it  is 
usually  found,  that  where  every  thing  is  conducted  on  a  large 
4cale,  economy  is  not  so  much  practised.  But  probably  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  where  the  prevention  of  waste  and  abuse  forms  a 
prominent  in^;iedient  in  the  principle  of  management,  there  is 
jnuch  more  difficulty  in  checking  these  evils  in  a  large  than  in  a 
small  establishment.  It  is  well  known,  that  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tive tendencies  of  the  insane,  much  impositicm  and  abuse  may  be 
practised,  and  escape  detection,  even  when  considerable  diligence 
and  caution  are  exercised*  Indeed,  we  consider  that  in  some  of 
our  very  laree  establishments,  the  superintendent  has  more  than 
enough  on  his  hands  in  keeping  a  watchfol  eye  over  the  conduct 
of  the  servants,  to  say  nothing  of  his  duties  to  the  patients. 

In  all  charitable  institutions,  the  well-being  of  the  pati^its  ought 
to  form  the  primary  object  in  every  arrangement  which  isi  made. 
As  one  mnans  to  this  end,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  posi- 
ti<m  of  the  officars  is  deserving  of  more  consideration  than  it  has 
usually  received^  Let  us,  for  instance,  imagine  the  condition  of 
a  c<mscientious  officer  placed  at  the  head  of  an  overgrown  estar 
bUshment.  We  conceive  that  few  situations  can  be  more  haras- 
sing and  annoying.  Bent  on  Ailly  performing  every  thing  which 
he  conceives  due  to  the  cases  under  his  care ;  he  is  distressed  day 
after  day  by  the  reflation  that  some  act  of  duty  has  been  omitted ; 
sensible,  too,  from  the  general  condition  of  his  patients,  that  they 
have  not  all  the  appliances  which  their  cases  require,  he  becomes 
morbidly  anxious,  and  in  the  end  finds  that  in  making  the  efibrt 
to  perform  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  to  every  case,  his 
health. fails,  and  he  is  rendered  totally  unfit  to  continue  his  exer- 
tions in  alleviaiting  the  disordered  actions  of  his  sufiering  charge. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  an  asylum,  more  than  in  any  other  descnp- 
tion  of  hospital,  a  medical  officer  ought  not  to  be  overburdenea. 
To  enable  him  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  patients,  by  conversation  and  address,  he  should  feel  £ree  firom 
fatigue,  exhaustion,  or  degression.  It  is  evident  that  the  very 
efibrt  which  an  individual  makes  to  perform  his  duty  to  a  large 
number  of  patients,  unfits  him  in  tne  end  for  duty  altogether. 
Is  it  just  and  right  to  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to  arise ;  and 
and  ought  not  governing  bodies,  when  they  contemplate  exteur 
sive  enlargements  of  existing  institutions,  to  calculate  the  effects 
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Mkely  to  be  caused  by  sndb  a  ehange  ?  It  is  probable  tinit  the  id(a* 
mate  result  will  be  a  diminished  power  of  alleviating  the  candi*- 
tion  of  the  snfferers  for  whom  Ihe  estabUshment  was  erected. 

As  regards  the  position  of  a  medieal  superintendent  placed  m 
diarge  of  too  large  a  number  of  patients,  one  of  two  things  must 
result — either  he  must  put  a  limit  to  his  exertions,  or  he  will  be- 
come so  exhausted  in  strength  and  spirits,  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  continue  the  efficient  performance  of  his  duties*  In  hoik  cases 
it  is  evident,  the  true  interests  of  the  pati<»its  must  -suffer.  We 
dread  the  effect  of  monster  establishments  for  the  insane  on  these 
grounds,  and  we  are  also  not  without  apprehension  that  the  large 
salaries,  of  which  they  hold  out  the  prospect,  may  have  some  in- 
fluence in  their  fa^ur  oyer  the  minds  of  medical  superintendents. 
Temptations  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be  placed  before  them  ; 
they  should  be  encouraged  in  the  great  worh  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  insane,  by  limiting  the  extent  of  the  establii^ments 
over  whidi  they  are  placed,  so  that  every  suflferer  may  derive  (the 
full  benefit  of  their  benevofent  exertions.  Were  an'uiditerimin** 
ate  enlargement  of  existing  institutions  determined  on,  we  con«- 
ceive  that  amongst  the  class  of  medical  swperinteadeiits  'thene 
would  be  found  some,  aatd  these  not  the  least  meriilciirioiis^Hid 
useftil,  who  woilld  suffer  from  the  change.  A  cotnsNsieBtioas  in^ 
dividuaL  findins^  that  he  could  not  peirfiDroa  his  dulTv  fiillr  to  the 
increased  ntin^er  of  patients  pkcedWer  his  ehai^  ^/uld  fed 
called  upon  to  resign  his  office.  He  has  taken  this  appointment^ 
we  will  suppose,  with  a  view  of  sj)endmg  the  best  portion  «f  4u8 
lifetime  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  he  now  ficfids  himself 
constraified  to  aband(m  it  at  a  periiod  of  life  when  most  jof  the 
avenues  to  advancement  in  his  profesmon  are  closed  against  him» 

Bespecting  ventilation  of  asylums  the  Commi»iooe«,  rsinork 
that,— - 

<'  It  is  indispensabk  to  the  com-fort  and  health  of  the  ixhnates  of  lu- 
natic asjimns,  thajt  proper  provision  Bhould  be  made  for  warming  and 
ventilating  the  galleries  aad  dcH^mitories,  so  that  the  patients  maybreath 
a  pure  atmosphere,  of  a  moderate  and  even  temperature.'.'*— JP.  X7v  • 

Tt  appears  to  us  that  the  be^  method  of  warming  the  corridDrs 
and  sieepingTrooofis  of -an  asylum  is  through  the  means  of  coniriT 
vances  securing  the  entrance  of  a  volume  of  hot  air.  By  the  adop*- 
tion  of  this  plan  the  air  is  not  only  warmed^  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  changed,,  a  volume  of  deteriorated  air  «qual  to  that  whi(^ 
enters  being  expelled  at  the  various  apertures  provided  for  the 
escape  of  foul  air.  Open  fii^eplaees  in  the  day-rooms  have  the 
advantage  of  cheerfulness,  and  possibly  also  of  several  benefiei^ 
influences,  attributable  to  the  grat^iil  effect  of  radiant  oalorio, 
as  well  as  light  generated  by  combustion. 
At  the  present  time,  when  an  enormous  amount  of  the  publie 
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iiioaey  is  abottt  to  be  invested  in  liospitals,  it  bectnnes  a  matter  of 
great  impoiiaiBoe  that  it  ehonld  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
sCbd  tJiat  these  e8tiJ>tishments  shoold  be  so  administered  as  to  yield 
tibe  amount  of  benefit  which  will  be  expected  from  them.  But  tin<* 
less,  the  principles  on  which  their  internal  arrangements  are  to  be 
conducted  be  well  nnderstood  and  defined,  we  fear  sbme  disap^ 
pesBtm^it  will  be  experienced*  Nor  can  we  tnbst  that  any  errors 
m  principde  would  be  soon  discovered,  for  in  the  management  of  an 
institution,  as  in  t^egoinemraent  xA  a  state,  the  injurious  effects  of 
ii^tifiicious  legislation  often  become  apparent  only  a  long  time 
«fter  the  pvinciple  to  which  they  may  be  attributed  has  been  in 
operatiim. 

:  We  have  lone  thought,  that  as  regards  national  establishments 
tea  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  the  true  oliject  of  the  institution 
is  rarely  made  &Ily  manifest  in  the  .working  of  it.  A  pure  spirit 
«f  benevolence  is  smt  to  be  forgotten,  in  <£fer^ice  to  ibrms  and 
regulations,  dictated  by  parties  ignorant  of  all  the  nxinor  but 
powerfiiLand  important  influences  at  work  within  the  walls  of  an 
institution,  and  thus,  thotui^  wdl  regulated  in  most  respects,  it 
&ils  toyieU-the  amount  of  benefit  aspected.  A  pvqudicial  in« 
flnonee,  moreover,  may  pervade  natioJial  hospitels,  owing  to  the 
oircumstaiK®^  that  thev  nave  not  been  established  by  >  the  volun-< 
tary  contributions  of  the  benevolent.  No  one  can  oompare  cha^ 
ntableinstitodons  in  this  country  with  the  state  establisbmenta 
on  the  Continent,  without  feeling  sensible  of  a  striking  distinc* 
tion  in  this  respect.  An  ample  provinon  for  the  afflicted  is  made 
by  every  state,  but  the  relief  is  not  administered  with  the  warn 
sympathizing  spirit  which  diaracterizes  the  establishments  raised 
and  supported  by  vcdxmtary  contribution  in  this  country.  There 
is  between  these  two  kinds  of  hospitals  the  same  distinction  which 
exists  between  voluntary  charity  and  relief  afforded  by  pjor-law 
officers.  We  allude  to  this  matter,  not  with  a  view  of  arguing 
against  the  estabUsbment  of  national  hospitals,  but  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  poinding  out  an  err(»r  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  con« 
ducting  of  them^ 
The  following  recommendation  of  the  Oommissioners  we  couh 
-  of  gr^rter  iinportMce  than  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to 
deserver^-^ 

**  We  consider  thAt  I3ie  appointment  and  dismissal  of  servants  is  a 
trust  of  great  importance,  which  is  vested  in  the  visiting  justices,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  checking  any  undue  power  or  influence  being  used  by 
the  superintendent  over  the  servants  of  an  asylum." — ^P.  2& 

We  entirely  dissent  from  this  proposition,  on  the  ground  that 
the  patirats  must  suflSer  by  the  adoption  of  it.  We  entertain  a 
strong  opinion  of  the  great  necessity  which  exists,  of  placing  the 
medical  superintendent  in  such  a  position  that  he  may  feel  the 
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reqxmsibUity  of  his  office,  and  that  he  miiy  feel  called  on  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost.  But  with  his  hands  tied-  up  by  a 
regulation  like  the  foregcHng,  how  is  it  possiUe  for  him  to  em^ 
ploy  to  their  ftill  extent  the  instrumeoits  of  treatment  whidi 
ought  to  be  placed  &eely  at  his  disposal?  Every  li^t-minded 
superintend^it  must  feel  the  cramped  position  in  which  he  is 
thus  placed,  and  we  fear  that  many  of  tnem  have  allowed  &eir 
thoughts  to  dwell  so  much  upon  it  as  to  engender  a  tendency  to 
&etfmness  and  moroseness, — a  frame  of  mind  by  no  means 
£ai.vourable  to  the  discharge  of  that  peculiar  species  of  duiy  tb^' 
are  called  on  to  fulfil,  namely,  soothing,  calming,  and  r^nlat*- 
ing  the  disordered  intellect.  We  too  often  witness  this  unfavour- 
able mental  condition  in  medical  superint^idents,  and  whenev^ 
we  do  so,  a  feeling  arises  that  they  might  draw,  a  usefid  lesson 
from  the  principles  they  themselves  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  in*- 
culcating  to  their  patients.  When  accompanying  these  gentle- 
men in  their  visits,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  dispense  a  store  of  soothing  conscdations 
to  the  complaining,  fretful,  irritable  patients.  We  have  often  ad* 
mired  the  tact  displayed  in  uttering  a  few  short  sentaiees,  incul- 
cating the  duty  oi  patiently  bearing  what  we  have  not  ourselves 
the  power  of  amending.  Whenever  we  have  witnessed  the  bene* 
ficiai  and  soothing  effect  of  sentiments  like  these,  we  have  wished 
they  could  be  renected  back  on  the  speaker,  that  his  own  voice 
coidd  tell  him  calmly  to  continue  in  his  his^h  course  of  duty, 
animated  hj  the  cramping  interference  of  tfe  committee  placid 
over  him.  Many,  we  believe,  have  been  driven  to  school  their 
minds  iutfais  manner,  and  it  is  truly  snrprising  to  observe  the 
effects  wrought  by  them,  angl  the  advances  made  in  the  reli^  of 
human  suffering,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging  diiBculties  and  im- 
pediments to  progression  under  which  ihey  have  had  to  labour. 
Whoever  can  succeed  in  accomplishing  any  great  improvements, 
subject  to  the  prejudicial  influences  tending  to  prevent  implicit 
compliance  with  his  orders,  must  possess  a  mied  and  determina->' 
tion  sufficiently  powerful  and  persevering  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  his  wny. 

Some  excuse  for  retting  discretionary  power  over  the  seiv 
vants,  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  may  perhaps  be  advanced 
on  the  ground  of  preventing  abuse.  No  doubt  the  sxossest 
abuses  and  the  vilest  infamies  have  been  committed,  ana  ought 
in  every  way  to  be  guarded  against ;  but  it  ought  also  to  be  ro- 
membered  that  the  great  advances  In  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  insane,  have  been  made 
by  medical  men,  unshackled  and  free  to  act  in  every  way  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  establishment  where  the  most  atrocious  and  degrading  prae-^ 
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tices  evisr  knourn  in  this  obuntry  were  brought  to  light,  was  under 
the  contral  of  ^  committee  who  for  a  lon^  time  resisted  inquiry, 
and  who,  it  is  proved  in  evidence  before  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
were  the  means  of  keeping  in  the  most  abject  condition  those  for 
whom  they  had  undertaken  to  secure  proper  provision. 

The  principles  on  which  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  insanity 
ought  to  be  governed,  are,  it  appears  to  us,  so  obvious,  that  they 
may  be  demonstrated  with  logical  certain^.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  essential  that  a  mind  of  a  high  <»xler  i^ould  be  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  establishment.  Will  any  one  possessing  such  a  mind 
submit  to  the  dietaldon  of  parties  endowed  with  power,  but  ignorant 
ef  the  right  use  of  it,  when  a  consciousness  exists  that  his  exer- 
tions are  impeded  by  the  interference  to  which  he  is  subjected  I 
Few  men  of  high  feeling  would,,  under  such  disadvantages,  un- 
dertake the  dutilds,  or  having  undertak^i,  would  continue  the 
petfermanoe  of  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  securing  the  minds 
bei^t  adapted  for  their  peculiar  task,  ta  take  charge  (n  their  estar^ 
bhsluxients,  an  inferior  class  of  individuals  will  be  intrusted  with 
duties  Ihey  are  ill  qualified  to  fulfil,  and  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that 
in  taking  such  appointments — emolument  being  the  chief  motive 
-^thfr  interests  of  the  patients  will  be  little  regarded.  We  are 
gkdto  quote^  in  supporfc  of  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  general' 
fKdndples  of  govemme«it,  applicable  as  weQ  to  charitabfe  as  to 
educational  institutions,  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold. 

"  With  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  entirely  amicable  as 
were  his  relations  with  them,  and  grateful  as  he  felt  to  them  for  their 
active  support  and  personal  frienfiiness,  he  from  the  first  maintained 
that,  in  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  he  must  be  completely  in*- 
dependent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they  were  dissatisfied,  was  not 
interference,  but  dismissal.  On  this  condition  he  took  the  post,  and 
a&y  attempt  to  control  either  his  administration  of  the  school,  or  hia 
awn  private  occupations,  he  Mt  bound  to  resist '  as  a  duty,'  he  said, 
OB  ime  occasion,  not  only  to  himself,  bmt  to  the  master  of  every  foun- 
dation school  in  England."* 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  strongly  urge 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  direction,  autnority,  and  general  re- 
i^nsibility,  in  tne  hands  of  the  medical  superintendent,  and  of 
retaining  in  the  hands  of  the  commiftee  the  regulation  of  alt 
matters  of  finance.  It  is  the  part  of  the  director  to  act,  and  of 
the  committee  to  observe;  and  if  both  these  fimctions  were 
thoroughly  performed  by  the  respective  parties,  institutions  would 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  Buch  are  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  asylums  of  America,  of  Germany,  and  in  the  dis* 
•  ^     -  '         - _.,--.- 

*'  Liffe  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.I>,,  by  A,  P.  Stanley,  M.A., 
Tcdw.i,p.SS,  9d 
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trict  asylums  of  Ireland.  The  liigh  estiination  of  these  establish^ 
ments^  proves^  if  proof  be  wanting,  that  the  views  we  tdke  out 
this  matter  are  correct. 

In  making  provision  for  the  insane,  especial  care  should  be 
taken  to  avxHd  an  error  into  which  we  imagine  many  parties.a^ 
the  present  day  are  liable  to  fall.  It  is  too  obvious,  that  the  cost 
at  which  a  lunatic  can  be  maintained,  has  reoeived  morer  oonsi^ 
deration  than  the  means  of  recovering  his  fsteulties.  EstaUsshr^ 
ments  have  been  looked  upon  as  places  where  the  unfortnmate 
are  to  foe  k^t^  not  treated.  It  should  be  bornfi  in  mind,  howevery 
liiatas  regards  the  insane,  a  provisiDii  is  not  madalfor  them^ 
when  tiiey  are  merely  fed,  dotlxed,  and  lodged.  Jii  doing  thus 
much,  we  provide  only  for  their  physical  wants,  hak  the  main 
provision  needed  for  this  class  of  suff<^ers,  are  die  various  influx 
eiices  destined  to  regulate  or  restore  the  hi^iest  of  maa's  attri^ 
bntes.  Whenever  we  observe  such  departuiesi.  (or  the  sake  of 
economy,  firom  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  aim  of  charitable 
establishments,  we  feel  conscious  that  the  purpose  wtU  be  de-^ 
feated,  and  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  an  increased  ezpeadi*- 
ture  has  been  incurred^  or  some  loss  sustaiued,  and  many  ^su£(einngft 
endured.  So  convinced  are  we  of  the  ma^mtude  of  this  and 
similar  errors,  that  we  have  long  considered  itesaential  to, lay 
down,  as  a  positive  axiom  in  the  legislation  of  asrylums,  that  the 
wdl-beiBg  ^  the  patients  nmst  be  the  chief  if  not  the.  sole  con* 
sideration.  Whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  as 
a  means  of  mitigating  pain,  of  affording  comfort,  of  forwarding 
recovery,  or  in  any  way  alleviating  their  unfortunate  lot,  ought 
to  be  provided;  and  the  stinting  economy  which. wotald  jeetard 
restoration^  or  abstract  soladng  influences  in  any  degree,  .ought 
never  to  be  permitted.  Let  it  not  be  thought  we  do  not  attack 
importance  to  the  prevention  of  waste,  or  of  a  lavish>  outlay'  ia 
unnecessary  expenditure — evils  to  be  guarded  against  with  the 
utmost  vigSance  in  our  p\iblic  institutions.  Let  ev^y  thing 
which  appears  necessary  be  done,  leave  nothing  undone,  but  da 
not  contemplate  or  order  more  than  may,  after  due  deliberation, 
appear  to  be  essential.  Be  just  but  not  lavish,  and  it  will  be 
found  that,  by  careM  management,  the  expenditure  will  not  be 
increased. 

Before  making  any  remark  on  the  nature  of  insanity,  we  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  aggravations  to 
which  the  complaint  has  been  subjected  by  injudicious  treatment. 
There  sieeins  now,  to  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  much  of  the  noise, 
violence,  and  loathsomeness  attributed  to  the  insane>  have  ariseu 
from  errors  in  treatment.  Unfortunately,  the  public  in.gener^ 
have  taken  their  impression  of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  in- 
sanity from  the  spectacles  exhibited  in  institutions  wber^  such 
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B(i»l«piactioe  was  piiESttecL  The  ]m{n»ved  practice  of  the  present 
day  shows,  that  the  inmates  of  a  Imiatic  asylnm  maj  be  looked 
npon  as  indiyidnals  willi  certain  mental  pecoliaiities,  or  with  a 
certain  defieiencjr  of  mental  power;  and  wno,  let  ns  ask,  can  look 
around  and  minntely  examine  the  mental  attributes  of  his  ao 
quaintances,  without  being  conscious  of  a  certain  amount  of  pe* 
culiarity  or  deficiency  in  each  and  every  one  of  them.  The 
horror  of  insanitjr  will  be  great  or  moderate  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  peculiarity,  loss  of  mental  power  or  self-control  manifest* 
ed  by  those  suffering  from  the  affliction.  Now  we  conceive  that, 
in  former  times,  the  system  of  treatment  adopted  tended  to  foster 
peculiarity,  and  lew  means  were  employed  to  keep  up  or  com* 
municate  mental  power,  or  to  bring  mto  operation  seIf*<x)ntroh 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  practices  pursuea  have  been  as  dia* 
metrically  opposed  to  the  principles  £ctated  by  sound  judgment 
as  could  have  been  well  aevised.  The  frivoUties  and  fantasies 
of  the  excitable  have  be^i  indulged;  the^mall  amount  of  mental 
energy  in  the  moping  and  idiotic  has  been  allowed  gradually  to 
pass  away ;  the  irritaole  and  sensitive  have  been  excited  by  in<* 
fitrume&ts  applied  to  the  limbs,  alike  goading  to  the  body  and 
degrading  to  the  mind.  In  former  ages  the  insane  were  regarded 
with  consideration,  and  all  the  horrors  of  late  attributed  to  insa- 
nity  were  unknown.  How  then  have  we  in  the  last  and  present 
century  acquired  so  strong  a  feeling  of  repugnance  concerning 
it  I  Mainly,  we  believe,  owing  to  the  agrgravation  of  the  com- 
plabt.  by  flf  treatment  in  producing  noia^,  violence,  imprecations, 
loss  of  intellect,  and  disre^rd  to  all  decency  of  habit. 

The  following  letter  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  Bobert  Hall, 
ttaiai^.in  beautifiil  and  forcible  language  the  views  we  are  endea- 
voiaiiig  to  inculcate,  is  so  applicable,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
insertion  of  it. 

"  Bombay,  February  18,  1808. 
"  My  Deab  Hall, 

^'  It  is  now  sometime  since  I  received  yours  of  the  20th  July,  1806, 
from  Leicester,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  think  myself  in  the  least 
entitled  to  that  praise  of  disinterestedness  which  you  bestow  on  me, 
for  wishing  to  correspond  with  you.  The  strength  of  your  geniu^ 
would,  in  all  common  circumstances,  have  made  you  a  most  desirable' 
correspondent :  and  the  circumstances  which  now  limit  your  mental 
excursions  gives  to  your  correspondence  attractions  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature.  Both  the  subject  and  the  tone  of  your  letters  are  probably 
almost  unexampled.  I  have  trusted  enough  to  speak  of  what  perhaps 
no  fiiend  ever  dared  to  touch  before ;  and  you  justify  my  confidence 
by  contemplating,  with  calm  superiority,  that  from  which  the  firmest 
men  have  recoiled.  That  the  mind  of  a  good  man  may  approach  in- 
dependence of  external  Ihings,  is  a  truth  which  no  one  ever  doubted. 
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who  was  worthy  to  uQderstaiid ;  but  jou  perhaps  afford  the  fust  ex- 
ample of  the  moral  nature  looking  on  the  understanding  iteelf,  aa  some- 
thing that  is  only  the  first  of  its  instruments.  I  cannot  think  of  this 
without  a  secret  elevation  of  soul,  not  unattended,  I  hope,  with  im- 
provement. You  are  perhaps  the  first  who  has  reached  this  superior- 
ity. With  so  fine  an  understanding,  you  have  the  humility  to  consi- 
der its  disturbance  as  a  blessing,  as  far  as  it  improves  your  moral 
system.  The  same  principles,  however,  lead  you  to  keep  every  in- 
strument of  duty  and  usefulness  in  repair ;  and  the  same  habits  of 
feeling  will  afford  you  the  best  chance  of  doing  so. 

"  TVe  are  all  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  understanding  in  sleep,  and  to 
be  even  amused  by  its  nightly  wanderings  from  its  course  in  dreams. 
From  the  commanding  eminence  which  you  have  gained,  you  will 
gradually  familiarize  your  mind  to  consider  its  other  aberrations  as 
only  more  rare  than  deep  or  dreams ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  will 
cease  to  appear  to  you  much  mora  horrible.  Yon  will  thus  be  deli- 
vered from  the  constant  dread  which  so  often  brings  on  the  very  evil 
dreaded ;  and  which,  as  it  clouds  the  whole  of  human  life,  is  itself  a 
greater  calamity  than  any  temporary  disease.  Some  dread  of  this  sort 
darkened  the  days  of  Johnson ;  and  the  fears  of  Bousseau  seem  to 
have  constantly  realized  themselves.  But  whoever  has  brought  him- 
self to  consider  a  disease  of  the  brain  as  differing  only  in  degree  from 
a  disease  of  the  lungs,  has  robbed  it  of  that  mysterious  horror  which 
forms  its  chief  malignity.  If  he  were  to  do  this  by  undervaluing  in- 
tellect, he  would  indeed  gain  only  a  low  quiet  at  the  expense  of  men- 
tal dignity.  But  you  do  it  by  feeling  the  superiority  of  a  moral  nature 
over  intellect  itself.  All  your  unhappiness  has  arisen  from  your  love 
and  pursuit  of  excellence.  Disappointed  in  the  pursuit  of  union  with 
real  or  supposed  excellence  of  a  limited  sort,  you  sought  refuge  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Excellence.  But,  by  the  conflict  of 
both,  your  mind  was  torn  in  pieces;  and  eyen  your  most  powerful 
understanding  was  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  your  still  more  power-* 
frd  moral  feelings. 

*'  The  remedy  is  prescribed  by  the  plainest  maxims  of  duty.  You 
must  act :  inactive  contemplation  is  a  dangerous  condition  for  minds 
of  profound  moral  sensibility.  We  are  not  to  dream  away  our  lives 
in  the  contemplation  of  distant  or  imaginary  perfection.  We  are  to 
act  in  an  imperfect  and  corrupt  world ;  and  we  must  only  contemplate 
perfection  enough  to  ennoble  our  natures,  but  not  to  make  us  dissatis- 
fied and  disgusted  with  those  faint  approaches  to  that  perfection  which 
it  would  be  the  nature  of  a  brute  or  a  demon  to  despise.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  exhort  you  to  literary  activity.  It  is  not  as  the  road  of 
ambition,  but  of  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  usefulness  and  the  resource 
against  disease.  It  is  an  exercise  necessary  to  your  own  health,  and 
by  which  you  directly  serve  others.  If  I  were  to  advise  any  new 
study,  it  would  be  diat  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine ;  as, 
besides  their  useful  occupation,  they  would  naturally  lead  to  that  cool 
view  of  all  diseases  which  disarms  them  of  their  blackest  terrors. 
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Though  I  should  advise  these  studies  and  that  of  chemistry,  I  am  so 
far  from  comiseUing  an  entire  divorce  from  jour  ancient  contempla- 
tions, that  I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  the  spiritual  letters  of  Fe- 
nelon.     I  even  intreat  you  to  read  and  re-read  ^em. 

I  shall  also  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  recommending  to  you  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Beddoes,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  on  every  part  of  your 
case,  and  to  be  implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels  in  every  part  of  your 
ordinary  conduct.  I  have  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  all  the  other 
physicians  in  England ;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  me- 
dicine. Total  abstinence  from  fermented  liquor  is  obviously  necessary ; 
and  I  should  think  it  best  to  relinquish  coffee  and  tea,  which  liquors 
I  think  you  sometimes  drank  to  excess. 

"  May  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have  so  much  of  the  genius  of 
Tasso  and  Cowper,  in  future  escape  their  misfortunes — the  calamities 
incident  to  tender  sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius, 
and  to  intense  exertion  of  intellect"* 

Stronff  as  the  analoffv  may  be  between  disturbance  of  the 
brain  arS  any  other  or^n  of  tte  body,  yet  there  is  this  striking 
distinction  observable  between  the  two  affections,  that  in  the  one 
case  the  patient  is  fnlly  conscious  of  his  illness,  whereas,  in  the 
other,  he  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  understand  the  nature 
of  his  complahit.  But  although  a  person  attacked  with  insanity 
may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  he  is  deranged, 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  nearly  every  case  a  certain 
amount  of  consciousness  and  reasoning  power  remains,  which 
communicates  to  the  individual  a  faint  notion  of  his  condition. 
He  is  to  a  certain  extent  sensible  of  his  peculiarities,  but  at  the 
same  time  experiences  a  difficnlty  in  repressing  them.  In  the 
same  way  as  a  person  suffering  fix)m  a  bodily  ailment  is  conscious 
of  its  existence,  but  cannot  repress  the  symptoms  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  It  is  on  this  remnant  of  consciousness  that  we  are  to 
operate  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  by  cultivation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  it,  the  individual  may  be  made  more  sensible  of  his  pecu- 
liarities— ^he  may  reason  upon  them,  and  thus  be  made  to  exert 
a  greater  controlling  power  over  his  thoughts  and  actions.  The 
state  of  mind  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe  as  character- 
izing insanity  may  be  illustrated  by  recalling  our  impressions  of 
a  dream.  We  are  sensible,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  vaga- 
ries and  absurdities  committed,  and  we  endeavour  to  call  into 
operation  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  will  left  during  sleep,  to  pre- 
vent the  inconsistent  and  imamnary  actions. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  mental  conditions  of  the  in- 
sane, proves  to  ns  the  utter  injustice  of  tampering  vrith  the  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  and  especially  the  injury  likely  to  arise  from 
any  unnecessary  excitement  of  them.     It  shows  us  the  necessity 

•  Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.,  p.  368. 
VOL.  III.      NO.   VI.  2  C 
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of  a  guarded  demeanour  towards  the  insane^  and  of  avoiding  any 
degree  of  levity  likely  to  be  produced  bv  peculiar  expressions  or 
conduct  as  the  result  of  irregular  mental  action ;  for,  as  we  have 
explained,  there  are  few  lunatics  who  are  entirely  unconscious  of 
their  own  irregularities,  and  all,  if  closely  observed,  manifest  much 
sensitiveness  regarding  their  peculiarities. 

As  respects  3ie  general  treatment  of  the  patients,  we  heartily 
concur  in  the  foflowing  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners : — 

"  The  medical  officers  residing  in  the  asylums  have  been  led  by 
personal  observation  and  experience,  nearly  to  the  same  conclusions, 
as  to  the  most  efficacious  treatment  of  insanity ;  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, of  administering  the  aids  of  medicine  and  regimen  to  those 
classes  and  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  principally  the  inmates  of 
public  limatic  asylums.  Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  of  insanity 
in  paupers,  are  habitual  intemperance,  poverty  and  destitution,  grief, 
disappointment;  and,  we  fear,  in  some  instances,  want  of  sufficient 
sustenance.  These  causes  act  with  different  degrees  of  influence  on 
different  individuals,  according  to  the  various  states  of  their  constitu- 
tion, but  they  have  all  a  tendency  to  bring  the  body  into  a  state  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion.  This  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  insane 
poor  being  very  generally  sent,  in  the  first  place,  to  workhouses  and 
other  improper  receptacles,  instead  of  to  asylums,  where  they  might 
be  immediately  subjected  to  medical  treatment,  at  a  time  when  the 
disease  is  known  to  be  curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

"  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  informed  medical  attendants 
on  lunatic  asylums,  that  the  most  successful  method  of  attempting  the 
cure  of  pauper  lunatics  in  pubHc  hospitals,  exhausted  and  destitute  as 
they  often  are,  is  to  obviate  the  state  of  the  body  which  poverty  and 
distress  have  a  tendency  to  induce.  This  is  best  effected  by  a  resto- 
rative plan,  and  by  means  calculated  to  reproduce  a  vigorous  state  of 
bodily  health.  For  this  purpose  a  nutritive  and  tolerably  ftdl  diet  is 
allowed,  consisting  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  animal  food,  whole- 
some digestible  bread, -milk  porridge,  or  milk  thickened  with  various 
farinaceous  substances,  and  good  broth.  To  these  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  malt  Uquor,  ale,  or  porter,  is  added  in  most  cases,  and  in  some 
extreme  instances,  wine  and  other  stimulants.  Warm  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  a  moderately  warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  are  indispen- 
sable auxiliaries  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  cure  of  limatics,  in 
whom  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  who  for  the  most  part  are  chilly, 
and  suffer  much  from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  air.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air  in  cheerfril  airing  grounds ;  baths,  either  warm  or  cold,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  the  habitual  temperature  of  the 
skin ;  frictions  promoting  cleanliness  and  dryness  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  tending  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  to  a  cer- 
tain healthy  standard,  are  generally  found  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  patients  whose  cases  are  of  a  curable  description." 

^'  In  some  asylums,  the  whole  system  of  management  appears  to 
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have  been  constituted  less  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  insanity,  and  to 
the  restoration  of  lunatics  to  health  and  society,  than  to  their  seclusion 
and  safe  custody.  Occasional  doses  of  me^cine  are  administered, 
when  incidental  deviations  from  bodily  health  or  any  contingency  caUs 
for  their  use,  but  the  application  of  medicine  and  other  restorative 
means,  or  any  determined  plan,  with  a  view  to  promote  recovery,  and 
to  restore  the  mental  faculties  to  a  soimd  state,  appears  in  some  asy- 
lums never  to  have  been  contemplated.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
the  residence  of  a  medical  man  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, is  very  essential." — ^Pp.  115,  116. 

From  the  latter  para^aph  of  our  quotation,  it  is  clear,  that 
one  great  evil  to  which  the  insane  poor  of  this  country  have  been 
subjected,  has  resulted  £rom  the  indifference  manifested  regarding 
the  capabilities  of  parties  under  whose  guardianship  they  are 
placed.  In  some  hospitals,  it  appears  mat  men,  excellent  as 
stewards,  but  quite  incapable  of  bringing  into  operation  all  the 
various  and  innumerable  moral  and  intellectual  influences  so 
essential  to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  charge  and  general  direction  of  considerable  establishments. 
A  higher  estimate  should  certainly  be  formed  of  the  Qualifications 
necessary  in  an  ofHcer  fulfilling  such  duties.  Surely  he  who  is 
to  undertake  the  restoration  of  those  mental  endowments  to  which 
man  owes  his  high  position  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  entitles  him  to  re^u*d  and  consideration  n'om 
his  fellowmen,  ought  himself  to  hold  a  high  rank  among  intelli- 
gent minds. 

In  making  these  observations,  we  may  have  incurred  the 
charge  of  inflicting  on  our  readers  a  dry  uninteresting  article. 
We  nave  offered  no  strong  stimulants  to  the  palate,  nor  have  we 
pandered  to  a  morbid  appetite  for  exciting  details.  As  journalists, 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  elevate,  correct,  and  guide.  If 
therefore  we  have  failed  in  entertaining,  we  may  have  been  suo- 
cessftd  in  instructing  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  a  subject 
which  is  at  present  engrossing  much  of  the  public  attention ;  and 
upon  which  the  difi^ision  of  sound  information  is  most  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  the  right  application  of  the  remedies  which  are  in 
the  course  of  being  provided  by  the  Legislature.  We  shall,  in 
conclusion,  state  shortly  the  nature  of  these  enactments. 

The  intention  of  the  two  bills  at  present  before  Parliament  is 
to  provide  for  the  care  of  the  insane  poor  in  England  by  the 
erection  of  asylums,  and  also  for  the  efficient  visitation  of  lunatic 
asylums  by  commissioners  and  visiters.  The  first  object  is  em- 
braced in  one  bill,  and  the  second  in  the  other. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  a  till  was  passed  giving  to  county  magistrates 
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the  power  of  erecting  county  lunatic  asylums  throughout  Eng- 
land. It  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  only  seventeen 
counties  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  the  provision 
for  the  insane  poor  has  in  consequence  been  very  imperfect. 
The  main  feature  of  the  first  bill  now  introduced  by  Lord  Ash- 
ley is  embraced  in  clauses  compelling  the  magistracy  of  every 
county  and  borough  to  make  accommodation,  either  by  the  erec- 
tion of  distinct  asylums  for  each  county  or  borough,  or  by  com- 
bining together  two  or  more  counties  for  the  purpose ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  England  will  be  supplied  with  institutions  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor  when  afflicted  with  insanity.  For 
the  case  of  magistrates  who  may  prefer  to  connect  the  coimty 
with  a  subscription  asylum,  rather  than  to  erect  a  distinct  build- 
ing a  clause  is  inserted  enabling  them  to  do  so. 

The  committee  of  management  of  county  asylums  is  to  be 
formed  from  the  magistracy,  and  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
seven  members.  By  the  former  enactment,  the  committee  had 
full  power  over  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  annual 
session ;  but  according  to  the  present  act,  all  proposats,  agree- 
ments, and  plans,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  ana  all  contracts  and  estimates  are  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  fiirther  limitation  of  the  power  of 
tne  committee  is  observable  in  the  39th  clause,  which  enacts  that 
the  general  rules  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  for  his  approval. 

The  regulations  laid  down  in  clause  47  and  subsequent  clauses, 
for  the  transmission  of  persons  attacked  with  insanity  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  appear  to  be  remarkably  well  devised.  Every  consta- 
ble, overseer,  or  relieving  officer,  who  shall  have  knowledge  that 
any  nerson  wandering  ^thin  his  district  js  deemed  to  be  a  luna. 
tic,  snail  take  him  before  a  justice,  who  will  take  the  proper  steps 
to  obtain  his  admission  into  the  asylum.  A  ftirther  regulation 
to  secure  early  treatment,  which  has  been  hitherto  so  grossly 
neglected,  provides,  that  if  any  medical  officer,  overseer,  or  re- 
lieving officer  of  a  union  or  parish  shall  omit,  for  more  than  three 
days  after  obtaining  knowledge  of  any  chargeable  pauper  being 
deemed  to  be  lunatic,  to  give  notice  to  a  justice,  he  shall  forfeit 
for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  ten  pounds.  Several  provi- 
sions are  made  for  the  registry  of  admissions,  discharges,  and 
deaths^  as  well  as  for  keeping  a  medical  journal  and  case-book. 

In  the  Coirimittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  an  important 
clause  has  been  inserted,  enacting,  that  if  any  superintendent 
officer,  nurse,  attendant,  servant,  or  any  other  person  employed 
in  any  asylum,  under  the  regulations  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  way 
abuse,  ill  treat,  or  wilfully  neglect  any  lunatic  confined  therein, 
he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
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We  are  satisfied  that  these  provisions  are  framed  on  right 
principles,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  me 
afflicted.  But  while  many  regulations  are  laid  down  concern- 
ing the  patient  previous  to  his  admission  into  an  asylum,  little 
is  done  in  the  way  of  general  regulations  to  secure  for  him  all 
needful  advantages  within  the  w3ls  of  the  institution.  We  are 
conscious  that  there  may  be  points  of  difficulty,  as  respects  gene- 
ral rules  for  the  management  of  an  institution,  but  they  ought 
to  be  grappled  with  and  clearly  defined.  For  the  district  asylums 
of  Ireland,  the  Act  of  Parliament  clearly  lays  down  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  to  be  regulated. 

The  second  bill  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,"  the 
first  being,  "  To  amend  the  laws  for  the  provision,"  &c. 

At  the  outset  this  bill  reappoints  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  which  is  to  consist  of  eleven  members,  three  of  whom 
are  banisters,  and  three  physicians.  The  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  grant  licenses  for  private  lunatic  asylums  within  a 
certain  distance  from  London.  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  physician,  and  the  other  a  barrister,  are  to  visit  every  licensed 
house,  if  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners, 
four  times  at  least  each  year ;  and  if  not  situated  within  this 
circuit,  twice  at  least  in  each  year ;  and  every  hospital  in  which 
limatics  shall  be  received  at  least  once  in  each  year.  They  are 
to  inspect  "  every  part  of  the  house,  and  every  outhouse,  place, 
and  building  communicating  with  such  house  or  hospital,  or  de- 
tached therefrom,  and  every  part  of  the  ground  or  appurtenances 
held,  used,  or  occupied  therewith,  and  see  every  patient  then 
confined  in  such  house  or  hospital,  and  inquire  whether  any 

!)atient  is  under  restraint,"  &c.  A  similar  duty  is  to  be  per- 
brmed  in  the  private  asylums  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  by  visiters  to  be 
appointed  by  the  magistracy  of  each  county  at  the  annual  sessions. 
The  inquiries  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  and 
visiters  upon  their  several  visitations,  are  as  to  when  divine  service 
is  performed,  to  what  number  of  patients,  and  the  efiect  thereof; 
and  as  to  what  occupations  and  amusements  are  provided  for  the 
patients,  and  whether  there  has  been  adopted  any  system  of  non- 
coercion  ;  and  also  as  to  the  classification  of  the  patients,  con- 
dition of  patients  when  first  received,  and  the  dietary  of  pauper 
patients,  &c.  Considerable  powers  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  and  visiters  to  discharge,  if  they  think  fit, 
patients  in  a  private  asylum ;  and  they  are  empowered  to  make 
a  variety  of  suggestions  and  reports ;  and  to  visit  at  night  if  they 
think  proper. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Emigrant  to  NorlJi  America^  from  Memoranda 
of  a  Settler  in  Canada^  being  a  Compendium  of  Useful  Prao 
tical  Hints  to  Emigrants ;  with  an  Account  of  every  daj/s  doings 
upo7i  a  Farm  for  a  year.  By  an  Emigrai^^t  Farmer  of  Twenty 
Years'  Experience.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1844. 

2.  A  Statement  of  the  Satisfactory  Results  which  have  attended 
Emigration  to  Upper  Canada^  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Canada  Company  until  the  present  period^  comprising  Statistic 
cal  Tables  and  other  important  information  communicated  by 
respectable  residents  in  the  various  townships  of  Upper  Canada, 
Fourth  Edition.     London,  1842. 

3.  The  Life  of  a  Backwoodsman^  or  particulars  of  the  Emigrants 
situation  in  settling  on  the  Wild  Lands  of  Canada.  By  a 
Settler  at  Stratford,  Huron  District,  Canada  West.  Lon- 
don, 1843. 

4.  An  Agricultural  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada. 
By  Captain  Barclay  of  Ury.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1842. 

5.  Comparative  Advantages  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  British  Settlers  considered,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Cap- 
tain Allardyce  Barclay  of  Ury.  By  Thomas  Rolph,  Esq. 
Canada,  Author  of  a  Tour  through  the  West  Indies,  United 
States,  and  Canada,  in  1832 ;  Letter  to  Thornton  Leigh  Hunt, 
Esq. ;  Canada  v.  Australia.     London,  1842. 

6.  Colonization  Circular  published  by  the  Emigration  Commis" 
sioners. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  more  than  doubled  itself 
within  the  last  forty  years.  To  this  fact  the  attention  of  the 
public  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  too  forcibly  directed,  because 
the  influence  of  this  increase  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  is  too  much  overlooked  by  those  who  profess  and  those  who 
really  feel  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  eight  millions  of  1801 
have  become  the  eighteen  millions  of  1841.  How  the  increasing 
numbers  are  to  be  fed,  how  they  are  to  be  employed,  have  be- 
come questions  of  absorbing  interest.  To  feed  them  with  home- 
grown pFoduce  will  be  easier,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  Number, 
tnan  to  find  employment  for  them  in  raising  it.  Six  or  seven 
millions  of  our  surplus  capital,  which  for  want  of  profitable  em- 
ployment at  home,  is  seeking  it — ^we  fear  seeking  it  in  vain — 
in  foreign^  loans  and  railways,  if  invested  annually  in  the  im- 

Srovement  of  our  own  soil,  would  raise^  such  an  increased  pro- 
uce  as  would  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand,  and  would 
render  us  independent  of  foreign  supplies:  but  the  production  of 
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this  additional  quantity  of  com  of  British  growth  would  not  iur- 
nish  employment,  as  we  also  showed,  for  one-tenth  of  our  in- 
creasing numbers.  How  are  the  remaining  nine-tenths  to  earn 
their  bread  ?  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  hitherto  found 
occupation  for  the  surplus  hands  of  the  rural  districts ;  but  we 
have  had  recent  examples  of  commerce  and  manufactures  so  ut- 
terly paralyzed,  that  they  have  thrown  large  masses  of  workmen 
back  again  upon  the  rural  districts ;  and  the  whole  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  has  been  suffer- 
ing distress,  so  severe  and  of  such  protracted  duration,  as  to 
threaten,  in  the  absence  of  timely  remedies,  some  dire  political 
convulsion. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed,  the  most  prac- 
tical, and  most  worthy  of  consideration,  are  plans  for  the  production 
of  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  by  the  extension  of  our  fo- 
reign trade,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  labouring 
population  from  tne  labour-market,  by  means  of  the  allotment 
system  and  emigration,  employing  them  in  the  cultivation  of  land 
on  their  own  account,  the  one  at  home,  the  other  in  the  colonies. 

The  great  impediment  to  an  extension  of  our  manufactures  for 
exportation  is  the  determination^  on  the  part  of  our  European 
neighbours,  and  even  of  the  United  States,  to  manufacture  for 
themselves.  In  vain  we  tardily,  and  not  without  much  opposition 
from  vested  interests,  relax  our  prohibitory  system ;  eacn  relaxar 
tion  on  our  part  is  met  bv  severer  restrictions  on  theirs.  Our 
overtures  are  regarded  as  signals  of  distress.  We  set  the  example 
of  the  prohibitory  system  and  protecting  duties,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  manufacturing  career ;  and  now  that  it  has  reached  ma- 
turity, we  invite  them  to  a  free  trade  in  manufactures,  in  which 
we  know  that  we  can  undersell  them,  and  maintain  a  protective 
system  for  agricultural  produce,  in  which  we  think,  however  er- 
roneously, that  they  can  undersell  us.  Can  wp  wonder  if  they 
doubt  our  sincerity,  or  if  they  pay  us  the  compliment  of  imitat- 
ing  our  former  practice,  and  r Meeting  our  present  precepts  ? 

We  have  lately  given  the  Chinese  a  rather  rough  lesson  on 
the  duty  and  advantage  of  cultivating  the  peacefm  pursuits  of 
commerce,  instead  of  entrenching  themselves  at  home  against  all 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  tnus  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  more  extended  commercial  relations  with 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  By  these  means,  and  by  a  new 
outburst  of  the  railway  rage,  we  nave  obtained  at  least  a  tem- 

Eorary  outlet  for  the  contents  of  our  glutted  warehouses ;  and 
ave  again  called  into  activity  our  silent  forges  and  deserted 
looms ;  but  the  magnificent  expectations  formed  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  new  field  of  commercial  enterprize,  are 
beginning  to  subside  into  sober  realities ;  and  an  opinion  is  daily 
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becoming  more  prevalent  that  the  opening  of  the  market  of 
China,  like  the  opening  of  those  of  India  and  Sonth  America, 
will  produce,  in  th^  first  instance,  a  great  speculative  export, 
weanng  for  a  time  the  aspect  of  commercial  prosperity,  then 
glutted  markets  and  a  revulsion,  and  finally  a  moderate  trade 
steadily  and  gradually  increasing,  but  increasing  tdb  slowly  for 
the  immense  powers  of  production  which  the  steam-engine  and 
accummulated  capital  have  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Under  the  best  existing  systems  of  cultivation,  at  present  only 
locally  established  in  Great  Britain,  a  much  larger  amount  of 
produce  is  raised  than  the  producers  could  consume,  even  if  the 
agricultural  labourers  obtained  their  due  share  of  it,  which  in 
South  Britain,  the  competition  occasioned  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  their  numbers  prevents  them  fix)m  doing.  To  be  carried  on 
with  success,  this  system  requires  a  large  body  of  non-agricul- 
tural consumers,  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
mines  and  fisheries.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance  to  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  to  increase  this  class  of  consumers  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
since  neither  the  millions  of  Europe  and  America,  nor  the 
hundreds  of  milUons  of  Asia,  are  likely  to  furnish  markets  com^ 
mensurate  with  the  demands  of  an  increased  and  increasing 
population  for  employment,  and  of  an  improved  and  improving 
agriculture  for  consumers, — ^that  is,  for  an  export  of  its  com  and 
beef,  its  butter  and  bacon,  in  the  form  of  calico  and  iron,  hard- 
ware and  pottery — ^we  are  led  to  inqidre  how  far  we  can  look  for 
the  means  of  securing  such  an  extended  commerce  as  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes  in  the 
extension  of  those  markets  which  our  own  colonies  afford. 

We  have  proof  of  their  capability  of  becoming  our  best  con- 
sumers in  the  fact,  that  in  1840,  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  the 
oldest  of  which  dates  its  existence  £rom  1788,  amount^  to 
£2,004,385.  Our  exports  to  our  North  American  possessions 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £2,847,913,  the  aggregate  exports 
to  the  two  being  £4,852,298.  Our  most  extensive  consiuners, 
next  to  our  East  India  possessions,  which  took  £6,023,192,  were 
our  former  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  to  which  we  exported 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  amount  of 
£5,283,020.  These,  with  £3,574,940  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  made  up  £19,733,450  out  of  the  £51,406,430  of  the 
total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures.  The 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  recent  settlements  of  Port  Philip  and 
South  Australia,  prove  how  quickly  such  markets  may  be  formed 
if  we  will  but  set  about  the  work  systematically  and  in  earnest ; 
and  if  we  will  admit  freely  the  produce  which  they  can  give  us 
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in  return.  The  first  settlers  landed  in  the  latter  colony  in  1836. 
Few  of  them  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  their 
lands  were  not  even  surveyed ;  the  mania  of  land  jobbing  seized 
them ;  allotments  in  towns^  which  existed  only  on  paper,  were 
forced  up  to  a  speculative  price,  which  would  have  been  prepos- 
terous even  in  a  densely  peopled  country.  In  two  or  three  years 
the  bubble  burst — ^the  expenditure  of  the  governing  company 
ceased.  Thrown  on  their  own  resources,  the  colonists  now  ap- 
plied themselves  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  cultivation,  and  though 
few  settlers  arrived  after  1840,  the  population  amounted  in  1843 
to  16,516,  all,  be  it  remembered,  ttee  settlers;  they  had  28,690 
acres  in  cultivation.  Their  live  stock  consisted  of  402,187  sheep, 
30,018  cattle,  1693  horses,  6354  pigs,  2680  goats.  The  value  of 
their  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  £93,148,  of  which 
£51,090  were  from  Great  Britain,  and  £39,039  from  British 
Colonies ;  while  the  annual  value  of  their  exports  had  already 
reached  the  sum  of  £66,160.  At  this  rate,  half  a  million  of 
settlers  established  in  that  country  would,  during  the  same  period, 
have  become  consumers  of  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies,  to  the  annual  value  of  £2,800,000,  of 
which  more  than  half  would  have  been  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  every  emigrant  to  the  colonies 
increases  our  power  of  supporting  a  more  numerous  population 
at  home,  by  the  demand  which  he  causes  as  a  colonist  for  British 
produce  and  manufactures.  Two  hundred  thousand  colonists 
established  annually,  under  conditions  equally  favourable  with 
those  now  prevailing  at  Adelaide,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  become,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  consumers  of  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  annual  value  of  £618,000,  increas* 
ing  annually  by  the  like  sum ;  and  in  forty  years — ^the  time  in 
which  our  population  now  doubles  itself — we  should  export  to 
them  to  the  annual  value  of  £22,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  1814  to  1841  inclusive. 

During  the  last  nineteen  years  we  have  sent  to  the  United 
States  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million,  to  clear  their 
forests,  and  to  consume  the  products  of  their  rising  manufactories. 
Besides  the  capital  which  these  emigrants  took  with  them  in  small 
sums,  we  have  given  to  the  States,  under  the  name  of  loans,  which 
they  have  repudiated,  we  know  not  how  many  millions,  where- 
with to  employ  these  labourers  in  the  construction  of  canals, 
roads,  and  railways,  until  they  saved  money  enough  to  settle 
upon  land.  Was  there  ever  insanity  like  this,  while  the  chief 
objection  alleged  against  our  own  American  possessions,  which  in 
natural  advantages  are  superior  to  most  parts  of  the  States,  is  the 
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want  of  these  very  means  of  internal  communication  I  The  fol- 
lowing return  published  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  of 
the  numbers  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1825  to  1843  inclusive,  shows  how  irregularly  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration has  flowed,  and  how  suddenly  it  has  diminished,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  want  of  employment  at  home  rendered  such 
an  outlet  more  necessary  for  the  relief  of  our  pent'-up  and  suffer- 
ing millions. 

Emigration  from  ike  Uniied  Kingdom  during  tlie  nineteen  years, 

from  1 825  to  1843  inclusive. 


North 

Australian 

All 

Years. 

American 

United  States. 

Colonies  and 

other 

Total. 

Colonies. 

New  Zealand. 

Places. 

1825, 

8,741 

5,551 

485 

114 

14,891 

1826, 

12,818 

7,063 

903 

116 

20,900 

1827, 

12,648 

14,526 

715 

114 

28,003 

1828, 

12,084 

12,817 

1,056 

135 

26,092 

1829, 

13,307 

15,678 

2,016 

197 

31,198 

1830, 

30,574 

24,887 

1,242 

204 

56,907 

1831, 

58,067 

23,418 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1832, 

66,339 

32,872 

3,733 

196 

103,140 

1833, 

28,808 

29,109 

4,093 

517 

62,527 

1834, 

40,060 

33,074 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1835, 

15,573 

26,720 

1,860 

325 

44,478 

1836, 

34,226 

37,774 

3,124 

293 

75,417 

1837, 

29,884 

36,770 

5,054 

326 

72,034 

1838, 

4,577 

14,332 

14,021 

292 

33,222 

1839, 

12,658 

33,536 

15,786 

227 

62,207 

1840, 

32,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1,958 

90,743 

1841, 

38,164 

45,017 

32,625 

2,786 

118,592 

1842, 

54,123 

63,852 

8,534 

1,835 

128,344 

1843, 
Total, 

23,518 

28,335 

3,478 

1,881 

57,212 

528,462 

525,973 

118,936 

11,918 

1,185,289 

Average  annual  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  nineteen 
years,  ........  62,383 

The  average  annual  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  ap- 
pears by  the  above  return  to  have  exceeded  62,000 ;  the  greatest 
number  of  emigrants,  in  any  one  year,  to  have  been  more  than 
128,000.  Yet  even  this  draught  upon  our  population  has  been 
insufficient  not  only  to  diminish  competition  for  employment  at 
home,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  advance  of  wages ;  it  has 
been  insufficient,  accompanied,  as  it  has  been,  by  diminished 
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means  of  employment,  to  prevent  their  decline.  Instead  of  two 
masters  in  search  of  one  man,  we  have  still  two  men  in  search  of 
one  master.  It  would  require,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  a  stream 
of  emigrants,  amounting  annually  to  200,000,  from  Great  Britain 
alone,  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  wages.  This  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  40,000  families  of  five  individuals  each, 
and  no  emigrants  have  succeeded  so  well  in  Canada  as  those  who 
have  been  accompanied  by  families  of  stout  children,  capable  of 
rendering  them  some  assistance  in  the  lighter  work  of«the  farm. 
We  shall  show,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  that  hundreds  of 
families,  who  had  little  chance  at  home  of  emerging  from  the  con- 
dition of  labourers,  have  estabUshed  themselves  m  comfort  and 
independence  as  landowners  in  Canada,  ^vhose  resources  were 
under  £10,  upon  going  upon  their  land.  If,  however,  we  esti- 
mate the  amount  necessary  to  convey  a  family  to  Canada,  and  to 
maintain  them  till  their  land  produced  a  crop,  as  high  as  £100, 
the  establishment  of  these  40,000  families  would  amount  to  no 
larger  sum  than  £4,000,000.  This  sum  would  establish  them, 
be  it  remembered,  not  as  cultivators  of  field-gardens,  of  half  an 
acre,  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  from  their  dwellings — ^not  as  tenants 
of  five-acre  farms,  at  a  rent  which  gives  to  the  landlord  the 
tenant's  share  of  the  produce,  as  well  as  his  own,  leaving  to  the 
tenant  no  more  than  labourer's  wages — ^but  as  owners  of  100 
or  200  acres,  with  stock  sufficient  to  set  up  their  families,  as 
they  grow  up,  on  similar  farms  of  their  own.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  which  have  been  expended,  and 
are  now  expending,  on  railways  at  home,  or  the  amount  of 
British  capital  which  is  being  risked  in  foreign  railways,  can 
we  doubt  the  capability  of  this  countnr  to  employ  some  six  or 
seven  millions  annually  in  the  work  oi  colonization,  as  well  as 
the  same  sum  in  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  these 
islands. 

The  rent  of  land  has  been  doubled  and  tripled  within  the  last 
eighty  years.  A  combination  of  causes  have  produced  these  in- 
creased rents : — ^the  increased  population,  supported  by  commerce 
and  manufactures — improvements  in  agriculture,  by  which  a 
larger  amount  of  produce  is  raised,  at  comparatively  smaller  cost 
— competition  for  land,  arising  from  the  increase  of  population — 
and  competition  for  employment,  which  depresses  the  wages  of 
the  agricrdtural  labourer. 

If  the  labouring  classes  and  the  small  working  farmers  knew 
the  advantages  which  the  colonies  hold  out  to  them,  the  posses- 
session  of  estates  there  would  be  the  height  of  their  ambition.  All 
their  savings  would  be  reserved  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,, 
and  they  would,  long  ago,  had  made  such  a  rush  to  them,  as 
would  have  caused  an  advance  in  the  value  of  labour,  and  would. 
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have  prevented  all  advance  of  rent  except  that  which  arises  from 
improved  cultivation,  and  an  increase  m  the  numbers  of  a  ivell- 
fea  non-agricultural  population. 

The  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  small  farmers 
on  the  subject  of  the  geography  of  "  foreign  parts,"  of  the  growth 
of  population  and  of  eflfect  on  wages,  prevents  them  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  advantages  within  their  reach  in  the  colonies, 
and  ^'  the  best  pubUc  instructors"  contribute  but  Uttle  to  enlighten 
them  on  these  matters,  amidst  all  the  agricultural  disquisitions 
with  which  they  favour  us,  or  rather, — ^they  labour  to  foster  and 
diffuse  prejudices  against  colonization. 

Small  farms  and  the  allotment  system,  and  a  return  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  boarding  the  labourers  in  the  farm  house,  are  the 
favourite  topics  with  this  class  of  writers,  who  denounce  any 
systematic  plan  of  emigration,  as  a  systematic  plan  of  transporta- 
tion, and  declaim  on  the  cruelty,  the  wickedness,  and  the  folly  of 
expatriating  the  poor. 

Small  farms  and  the  allotment  system  are  popular  themes,  plau- 
sible enough  as  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  general  declama- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  descend  to  particulars,  and  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  allotment  system,  and  what  is  the 
size  of  the  farms  recommended.  Two  very  different  things  are 
confounded  under  the  name  of  the  allotment  system, — small 
patches  of  land  as  subsidiary  to  wages — and  small  patches  of  land 
as  substitutes  for  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  hire.  As  the  size 
recommended  for  allotments,  or  field-gardens,  is  fi'om  a  quarter  to 
half  an  acre,  it  is  very  clear  that  on  so  small  a  quantity  of  land  a 
man  with  a  fiimily  cannot  support  himself  without  other  employ- 
ment ;  and  they  can  only  be  subsidiary  to  wages.  What  then, 
we  would  ask,  is  to  be  the  nature  of  fliat  employment  ?  With 
these  field-gardens,  the  agricultural  labourer  ought  to  have  no 
connexion  ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  land  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  hLs  dwelling,  and  that  dwelling  upon  the  farm  on  which 
he  works.  The  number  of  labourers  required  for  each  hundred 
acres  is  well  known.  It  should  never  be  less  than  three,  and 
cannot,  even  under  the  best  system  of  cultivation  in  which  the 
plough  is  used,  be  more  than  five ;  and  landlords  would  find  it 
their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  comfortable  dwellings,  with  gardens,  for  the  labourers  upon 
every  farm.  These,  with  the  keep  of  a  cow  through  the  whole 
year,  ought  to  form  part  of  the  labourer's  wages,  the  remainder, 
with  a  small  payment  in  money,  being  paid  chiefly  with  that 
species  of  grain  which  forms  the  customary  food  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  district,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  the  average  number  of  children.  This  constitutes  the  hind 
system  of  Northumberland — the  best  mode  of  paying  agricultural 
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wages,  both  for  the  master  and  servant — for  the  master,  because 
during  a  period  of  low  prices  it  saves  him  from  the  necessity  of 
selHng  a  large  quantity  of  produce  to  provide  for  weekly  money 
payments,  and  prevents  that  squabbling  about  the  reduction  of 
money  wages,  in  which  most  of  tne  incendiary  fires  of  the  southern 
counties  originate — for  the  labourer,  because  during  a  rise  of 
prices,  it  secures  him  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  poor's  rate,  saves  him  from  the  tribute 
levied  by  the  village  shop  between  himself  as  a  consumer  and  the 
farmer  as  a  producer,  removes  the  temptation  to  dissipate  his  wages 
at  the  aJe  house,  and  encourages  habits  of  economy  and  prudence. 
This  mode  of  payment  combines,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  concerned,  all  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  allotment  system, 
with  those  of  boarding  the  labourers  in  the  farm  house.  The 
work  of  the  farm  is,  in  each  case,  performed  by  labourers  hired  by 
the  year,  and  paid  chiefly  in  produce  ;  the  only  diflTerence  is,  that 
in  the  one  case  they  are  single  men,  residing  in  the  farm  house, 
in  the  other  they  are  married  householders,  residing  on  the  farm 
in  cottages  belonging  to  the  farm.  And  yet  the  newspaper  press, 
and  others  who  advocate  the  allotment  system  and  the  boarding 
of  labourers,  raise  a  ciy  against  the  hind  system  as  a  truck  pay- 
ment, and  a  species  of  bondage.  For  the  benefit  of  ouf  southern 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  system,  we  shall  cite  from 
Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  a  statement  of  the  items  which  constitute  the  Northum- 
brian hind's  wages,  locally  called  "  conditions,"  with  the  money 
value  put  upon  them  by  him  in  1837.  This  is  the  master's  valua- 
tion. By  tne  side  of  it  we  shall  place  the  valuation  of  them  made 
by  Dr.  Gilly  in  his  "  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Peasantry  of  the 
Border,"  in  which  he  urges  on  landlords  the  duty  of  providing  a 
better  description  of  dwellings  for  this  valuable  class  of  men.  We 
shall  give  also  the  servant's  valuation  of  these  conditions  by  "  An 
Old  Hind,"  who,  in  a  letter  in  the  Berwick  paper,  complained 
that  both  the  above  valuations  made  the  hind's  wages  appear 
greater  than  they  really  were.  The  difference  between  the  parties 
regards,  it  will  be  observed,  only  the  money  value  of  the  items 
which  the  hind  receives,  not  the  items  themselves  : — 
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Value  op  the  Conditions  and  Money  Wages  op  the 

NOBTHUMBRIAN  HiND. 


36  bushels  of  Oats, 
24        „          Barley, 
12        „          Pease, 
3        „           Wheat, 
3        „          Rye, 

36  bushels  of  Potatoes, 
24  lbs.  of  Wool, 
Carriage  of  Coals,     . 
Cottage  and,Garden, 
Keep  of  Cow, 
Cash, 

Mr.  Grey 
1831. 

Dr.  Gilly 
1832. 

An  Old  Hind 
1841. 

Present 
yalue. 

£6  12 
5  12 
3    0 
1     5 
0  15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£13     0 
2     0 
0     0 

1      3  10 

§10     0 
4     0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

£14  10 

2  14 
♦1     0 

0  16 

to    0 

116     0 

3  10 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£11  19    0 

2  14  0 
I  0  0 
0  16     0 

3  0  0 
8     0    '0 

4  0     0 

£17    4 
2  14 

1  0 

2  0 

3  0 
t^     0 

4  0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

£38  18 

0 

£32  10 

0 

£28  10 

3 

£31     9     0 

Each  hind  is  bound  to  supply  the  labour  of  one  woman  or 
boy,  called  the  bondager,  whenever  the  farmer  requires  it,  at  Is. 
a-day  in  harvest,  and  lOd.  at  other  seasons.  The  other  females 
of  the  family  receive  lOd.  or  Is.  a-day  generally,  and  2s.  6d.  in 
harvest.  Tne  hind  receives  the  best  com  grown  upon  the  farm ; 
and  is  paid  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  one- 
fourth  part  of  his  conditions.  The  grain  is  ground  at  a  cheap 
rate  at  the  small  mills  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  into 
the  different  kinds  of  meal ;  and  the  com,  says  Mr.  Grey,  which 
is  worth  £16  to  the  master,  is  of  more  value  to  the  hind  than 
£20  paid  in  money,  to  be  expended  in  stones  of  flour,  or  quartern 
loaves,  at  the  week's  end.  The  keep  of  a  cow,  which  may  be 
valued  to  the  farmer  at  £8  or  £9,  is  evidently  worth  more  to  the 
hind.  The  calf  sells,  on  an  average,  for  twenty-five  shillings, 
and  if  the  wife  be  a  good  manager,  she  will  sell  forty  or  fifty 
shilHngs'  worth  of  butter,  besides  having  an  ample  supply  of  milk 
and  cheese  for  the  family.  The  wool  gives  employment  to  the 
females  to  spin  and  knit  into  stockings,  or  it  is  sent,  after  being 
spun  into  yam,  to  be  made  into  blankets.     The  hired  hind  pos- 


*  Only  partially  given,  he  says,  if  at  all,  for  several  years. 
+  Because  Mr.  Grey  says  he  has  his  house  rent  free,  therefore  the  Old  Hind 
puts  no  value  on  it. 

t  Its  cost  to  the  farmer. 


§  Its  value  to  the  labourer. 

II  Allowance  in  lieu  of  the  keep  of  a  second  cow,  when  a  *'  double  hind 
hired, — that  is,  a  father  and  grown  up  son  living  with  him. 
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sesses  this  great  advantage  over  daily  labourers,  that  even  if  the 
state  of  the  weather  or  months  of  illness  deprive  the  master  of 
the  benefit  of  his  services,  his  wages  suflFer  no  diminution. 

Mr.  Grey  insists  strongly  on  the  moral  advantages  to  the 
labourer  of  this  system  of  paying  wages,  and  of  the  possession  of 
a  cow,  remarking  particularly  on  the  good  feeling  which  it  en- 
genders between  master  and  servant,  and  its  effects  in  supersed- 
mg  the  necessity  of  parochial  assistance ;  declaring  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  a  regularly  hired  hind  applying  for  parochial 
relief,  in  time  of  health,  however  numerous  nis  family.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  benefits  of  the  system,  he  gives  the  names  of  thir- 
teen hinds,  then  residing  upon  a  large  farm  in  Northumberland, 
the  number  of  years  each  had  lived  with  the  same  master,  and 
the  wages  received  by  each  at  the  half-yearly  settlement,  being  a 
surplus  arising  from  the  labour  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
who  remained  at  home,  which  they  had  not  found  it  necessary 
to  call  for  in  the  course  of  the  half  year,  but  left  in  their  mas- 
ter's hands  till  the  final  settlement  of  their  account.  One  of 
these  had  been  in  the  same  service  thiiiy  years,  one  twenty-five, 
one  eighteen,  one  fifteen,  one  fourteen,  the  average  being  more 
than  thirteen.  The  aggregate  amount  due  to  these  thirteen  men 
was  £102.  One  had  to  receive  aP23,  another  ^15, — the  remain- 
der, with  one  exception,  sums  varying  from  £4  to  £9.  One 
owed  his  master  between  £1  and  £%,  Having  lost  a  valuable 
cow  by  death,  and  being  unable,  by  reason  of  his  large  family, 
to  purchase  another,  his  master  lent  him  £\0  for  that  purpose, 
to  DC  repaid  by  instalments.  A  master,  in  such  cases,  frequently 
gives  the  servant  the  use  of  one  of  his  own  cows,  until  he  can 

Erocure  one  for  himself;  but  the  servant  is  always  anxious  to 
ave  the  credit  of  possessing  a  cow  of  his  own ;  and  it  would  be  . 
abstird,  says  Mr.  Grey,  not  to  give  every  encouragement  to  so 
laudable  a  spirit. 

Dr.  Gilly  also  has  exemplified  the  working  of  the  hind  system, 
hy  giving  statements  of  the  earnings  of  several  families,  varying 
with  the  number  of  the  children  of  an  age  to  work,  the  wages  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  in  kind  and  in  money,  being  valued  at 
d£^32,  10s.  A  man,  his  wife,  a  daughter  aged  nineteen,  and  a 
son  aged  twelve,  earned  in  the  year  £bby  4s.  6d.  Another 
family,  in  which  there  were  two  sons,  aged  fifteen  and  eleven, 
and  a  daughter  aged  thirteen,  earned  J&51,  18s.  A  family  in 
which  there  were  ten  children  earned  £68,  8s.  The  average 
wages  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  without  any  children  old  enough  to 
work,  amount  to  £^^j  10s. ;  from  which  £7  is  to  be  deducted 
for  the  wages  paid  to  a  hired  bondager,  whose  pay  from  the 
farmer  amounts  to  £9  of  the  above  sum.  The  only  part  of  the 
system  to  which  objections  can  be  raised  is  this  of  the  bondager. 
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When  she  is  the  hind's  wife  or  grown  up  daughter,  the  objec- 
tion, however,  is  chiefly  in  the  name ;  for  though  bound  to  be  at 
the  farmer's  call,  she  receives  pay.  In  other  cases,  it  seems  hard 
that  the  hind  should  be  obhged  to  hire  a  servant  to  be  always 
ready,  when  required,  to  work  upon  the  farm,  and  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  hind's  houses  as  regards  separate  sleeping 
apartments,  certainly  aggravates  the  objection ;  but  in  a  pecu- 
nVaiy  Doint  of  view,  the  hardship  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  the  bondager,  when  not  at  work  for  the  former,  is  employ- 
ed in  spinning,  and  other  work  for  the  hind ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
her  earnings  are  more  than  her  wages. 

The  practice  originated  in  the  necessity  existing,  in  a  thinly- 
peopled  agricultural  district,  of  having  a  certain  number  of 
women  always  at  hand,  for  the  occasional  work  of  turnip  hoeing 
and  attending  the  thrashing-mill.  A  few  years  ago,  when  pub- 
lic attention  was  drawn  to  the  evils  of  the  truck  system  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  attempts  were  made  to  excite  the  pea- 
santry of  Northumberland  to  demand  to  be  put  upon  money 
wages ;  the  farmers,  however,  resisted  the  demand,  except  one, 
who,  from  his  continuity  to  a  populous  village,  could  alwavs 
command  the  service?  of  a  sufficient  number  of  women  and  bo^. 
His  labourers,  after  trying  weekly  money  payments,  requested, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  put  upon  the  hiring  system 
again.  The  bad  condition  of  the  hind's  houses  has  been  urged  as 
another  objection  ;  but  this  is  no  part  of  the  system.  It  is  an  evil 
not  confined  to  the  north,  but  prevails  to  an  equal  extent  in  many 

farts  of  the  south,  where  a  dififerent  mode  of  paying  wages  exists, 
t  is  an  evil  which  arises  from  the  culpable  neghgenc^  oFthe  land- 
lords in  not  providing  suitable  dwellings^  for  the  labourers  who 
till  their  ground.  In  order  to  introduce  into  the  south  the  sys- 
tem of  employing,  as  labourers,  hired  householders,  resident 
upon  the  farm,  and  paid  their  wages  chiefly  in  kind,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  substitute  for  the  oats,  barley,  and  pease,  of  which 
the  bread  of  Northumberland  is  made,  sufficient  wheat  for  the 
cc«isumption  of  the  labourer's  family,  and  barley  for  the  fattening 
of  his  pigs.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  in  Northumberland  constitutes 
one  of  the  peasant's  greatest  comforts.  Its  high  price  is  severely 
felt  by  the  peasantry  of  the  south  ;  and  as  the  farmer,  by  laying 
in  a  stock  of  coals  for  his  labourers  as  well  as  himself,  can  pur- 
chase them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  la- 
bourer can  procure  them  at  the  village  shop,  in  quantities  of  a 
hundred  weight,  or  half  a  hundred  weight  at  a  time,  he  ought  to 
be  supplied  with  them,  as  part  of  his  wages,  which  would  then 
stand  thus : — 
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Wheat,  40  bushels,  at  45s.  per  quar., 

Barley,  20      „  25s.         „ 

Potatoes  40     „       . 

Keep  of  cow,  .        ,         .         . 

Cottage  and  garden. 

Coals,  2  tons,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wood, 

v^asn,     «.««•«.«« 

£33  17  6 
These  items  would  to  the  farmer  be  equivalent  to  about  13s. 
a-week ;  but  with  those  wages,  paid  weekly  in  money,  the  la- 
bourer would  not  be  able  to  procure  an  equal  amount  of  com- 
forts. The  money  part  of  the  wa^es  would  be  the  only  portion 
liable  to  fluctuation  at  the  annual  hiring.  An  excess  of  labour- 
ers in  any  district  would  reduce  it  below  foxir  pounds,  as  the  Old 
Hind  alleges  that  it  has  been  reduced  of  late  in  Northumberland 
to  £3,  10s. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increased  demand  for 
labour,  or  a  diminished  supply  of  it,  would  raise  the  money  pay- 
ment above  that  sum.  How  much  would  such  a  system  of  pay- 
ment improve  the  condition  of  the  Norfolk  labourer,  now  receiv- 
ing 9s.  a-week  in  money,  liable  to  deductions  for  loss  of  time  from 
sickness  and  bad  weather,  obliged  to  pay  out  of  it  from  £3,  10s. 
to  £4,  10s.  for  a  cottage  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  to  pay  Is.  6d. 
weekly  for  one  himdred  weight  of  coals,  and  to  purchase,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  his  family,  from  3  to  3^  stones  of  flour  a- 
w^eek  at  Is.  9d.  the  stone,  with  no  more  milk  than  he  can  buy  for 
a  halfpenny  a-day.  Before,  however,  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  south  can  command  better  wages,  there  must  be  a  great 
reduction  of  the  number  seeking  employment.  Wages  in  Lin- 
colnshire are  fiilly  three  shillings  a-week  higher  than  in  Norfolk, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  is  lower.  In  Canada,  where  corn  is 
still  cheaper,  the  farm  labourer  receives  as  much  money,  besides 
his  board,  as  he  receives  in  Lincolnshire  without  board.  In  Lin- 
colnshire, large  tracts  of  waste  land  have  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation during  the  last  thirty  years.  This  has  caused  an  in- 
creased demand  for  labour ;  and  the  population  of  Lincolnshire 
has  not  vet  increased  up  to  it.  In  Norfolk,  the  waste  lands 
were  inclosed  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  ago ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  Arthur  Young  boasted  of  the  in- 
creased population  that  county  was  thereby  enabled  to  employ 
and  support ;  but  the  population  has  doubled  itself  since  then ; 
and  there  are  no  commons  to  inclose.  In  Canada,  there  is 
abundance  of  fertile  wild  land,  and  the  reclaiming  of  it  occasions 
a  constant  demand  for  labour ;  which  so  raises  the  wages  of  farm 
servants  that  the  careful  labourer  is  enabled,  in  five  years,  to 
save  money  enough  to  become  the  owner  of  fifty  acres  of  land 
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— ^first  withdrawing  himself  from  the  labour-market,  and  ulti- 
mately becoming  an  employer  of  hired  labour,  and  increasing 
the  demand  for  it. 

Let  us  suppose  one  of  those  movements  of  elevation  to  take 
place  with  which  geologists  are  familiar,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
add  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain  five  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  adapted  to  arable  culture.  This  addition,  requiring  four 
men  to  the  hundred  acres,  would  occasion  a  withdrawal  of 
200,000  agricultural  labourers  from  the  old  cultivated  districts, 
and  would  cause  an  advance  of  wages  there. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  relief  n*om  such  an  event,  although 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  been  proved  to  be  slowly  rising, 
and  although  the  British  Association  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  ascertaining  whether  some  change  of  level  is 
not  in  progress  in  Cornwall  and  Devon;  but  similar  effects 
would  be  produced  upon  agricultural  wages  if  200,000  farm 
labourers  were  suddenly  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  colonies. 
Whether  the  withdrawal  of  this  number  would  cause  an  advance 
in  the  wages  of  that  class  of  labourers  equal  to  three  shillings  Bn 
week,  would  depend  upon  the  proportion  these  200,000  emi- 
grants might  bear  to  the  total  number  of  agricultural  labourers. 
Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  advance  on  their  comfortjs 
there  can  be  no  question.  With  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  em- 
ployers of  labour,  it  would  increase  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
on  land  requiring  four  men  to  the  hundred  acres,  by  about  six 
shillings  an  acre,  which  would  in  itself  cause  a  reduction  of  rent 
to  that  amount;  but,  by  the  introduction  of  still  better  modes  of 
cultivation  into  the  most  improved  districts,  and  by  the  diffusion, 
over  the  barbarous  agricultural  districts,  of  the  best  existing  sys- 
tem of  farming,  there  are  amplemeans  of  increasing  the  free  pro- 
duce to  such  an  extent  as  would  more  than  counterbalance  this 
loss ;  and  part  of  it  would  be  compensated  by  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  paid  for  poor-rates,  which  are  ultimately  deducted  from 
rent,  and  by  a  diminution  of  that  portion  of  the  county  rates — 
another  deduction  from  rent — paid  for  gaols  and  police,  which 
would  be  consequent  on  the  diminution  of  crime  attendant  on 
an  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  greater  security  which  the  removal  of  discontent  would 
give  to  the  aristocratical  portion  of  our  political  institutions. 

The  general  adoption,  then,  of  cultivation  by  means  of  hired 
householders,  resident  upon  the  farms,  paid  their  wages  chiefly 
in  kind,  not  obliged  to  find  a  bondager,  and  inhabiting  comfort- 
able and  commodious  cottages,  such  as  it  is  the  duty,  and  ought 
to  be  the  pride  of  every  landowner  to  provide  upon  his  estate, 
would  do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  southern  pea- 
santry, than  the  occupation  of  half-acre  allotments  at  a  distance 
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from  their  dwellings,  held  in  connexion  with  weekly  wages, 
varying  from  the  six  and  seven  shillings  of  Devon  and  Dorset, 
to  the  nine  and  ten  shillings  of  Norfolk,*  or  even  the  twelve  and 
fourteen  shiUings  of  Lincolnshire. 

Let  this  mode  of  paying  wages  be  adopted,  and,  as  far  as  the 
agricultural  population  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  halt-acre  allotments,  or  field-garden  wardens.  They 
can  only  be  reouired  for  the  artizans  and  manufacturers  of  towns 
and  villages.  To  them  they  would  afford  a  healthy,  agreeable, 
and  innocent  recreation  for  their  leisure  hours,  and  a  scanty — a 
very  scanty — ^resource  to  fall  back  on,  during  a  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment. Even  for  this  class  of  labourers,  it  would  be  far  better 
that  they  should  live  in  cottages,  having  gardens  attached,  pro- 
vided by  their  employers  in  connexion  with  their  work.  This 
system,  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  large  manufacturers, 
has  been  found  to  work  beneficially  both  for  the  master  and 
workmen.  The  extension  of  railways  will  facilitate  its  extended 
adoption,  by  leading  to  the  transfer  of  the  seats  of  many  of  our 
manufactures  from  towns  to  villages. 

From  the  consideration  of  small  allotments  of  land  held,  as 
snbsidiaxy  to  wages,  we  pass  to  that  of  larger  aUotments  of  suffi- 
cient  size  to  remove  the  occupiers  fit)m  the  class  of  labourers  for 
hire,  and  to  convert  them  into  small  farmers. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  said  to  attend  small  farms  is  the 
facility  which  they  are  supposed  to  afford  to  the  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious labourer  of  raising  himself  in  the  scale  of  society. 
What,  then,  should  be  their  size,  and  how  are  they  to  be  culti- 
vated ?  by  tenants  hiring  the  labour  of  others,  or  by  the  labour 
of  the  occupier  and  his  lamily  alone  I 

If  the  occupiers  are  to  be  of*  the  former  class,  and  if  the  use 
of  the  plough  is  to  be  permitted,  farms  of  fifty  acres  are  the 
smallest  which  would  give  occupation  to  a  plough  team  ;  and 
farms  of  100  acres,  or  sufficient  for  two  ploughs,  would  enable 
them  to  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  number  of  horses  requirea  for  the  cultivation  of 
each  hundred  acres  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  occupation  in- 
creases. But  in  order  to  cany  on  a  farm  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
acres  properly,  the  tenant  ougnt  to  possess  a  capital  of  ten  pounds 
an  acre,  or  a  sum  of  £500  or  £1000 ;  and  where  is  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  the  most  frugal  and  industrious,  and  the  best 
1)aid,  who  can  hope  to  save  such  a  sum  during  the  course  of  a 
ong  life.  The  effect,  then,  of  these  small  farms  is  to  tempt  lar- 
bourers  and  the  sons  of  farmers  who  have  saved,  or  who  can  bor- 


*  PloughmeD,  who  work  longer  hours  than  labourers,  receive  ten  shillings. 
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row  a  little  money,  to  take  them  with  inadequate  meana,  atid^ 
after  making  a  fruitless  struggle  for  a  few  years,  eventuidly  to 
be  sold  up,  and  to  sink  dispirited  and  hopeless,  into  the  mass  c^ 
the  labomdng  population.  Such  was  the  picture — the  true  pic- 
ture— ^given  Dy  tne  reporter  of  the  Times  newspaper,  an  advocate 
for  small  farms,  of  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  of  South 
Wales,  during  the  Rebecca  riots.  Such  is  the  picture  presetted 
by  this  class  of  farmers,  wherever  they  xre  found.  In  districts 
of  small  farms  we  invariably  see  the  land  in  the  worst  state  of 
cultivation,  the  smallest  amount  of  labour  employed  upon  it,  and 
the  wages  of  labour  the  lowest.  Such  occupiers  are  the  first  to 
succumb  under  fluctuations  of  prices,  and  unpropitious  seasons. 
They  were  ruined  during  the  war  by  the  rise  of  wagfes  and  of 
poors'  rates,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  prices.  They  are 
sinking  now,  by  thousands,  under  the  transition  from  high  to  low 
prices.  The  effect  of  these  low  prices  will  be  to  throw  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capi<** 
tal.  Small  occupiers  can  only  exist  at  rents  much  below,  those 
which  tenants  of  capital  can  pay,  cultivating  tracts  of  land  suffi-^ 
ciently  large  to  allow  of  a  proper  division  of  labour,  and  to  per- 
mit all  the  strength  of  the  establishment  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  each  process  of  cultivation,  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
enective.  And  yet  the  competition  arising  from  increasing  num- 
bers, induces  the  small  cultivators  to  take  land  at  higher  rents 
than  can  be  obtained  for  large  farms ;  and  as  fast  as  one  is  ruined 
another  is  ready  to  take  his  place  at  the  same,  or  even  a  higher 
rent.  We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  how  much  this  class  of 
farmers  would  improve  their  condition  by  removal  to  Canada^ 
where  the  capital  which  is  insuffici^it  to  maintain  them  here,  as 
tenants  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres,  working  like  laboureirs,  and 
faring  like  labourers,  would  establish  them  comfortably  as  owners 
of  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  acres — ^wbere  even  a  much 
ruder  system  of  agriculture  than  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  is  all  that  is  required,  and  where  more  refined  culti- 
vation would  be  thrown  away. 

But  perhaps  the  small  farms,  held  out  as  likely  to  prove  such 
a  blessing  to  the  country,  are  not  to  be  carried  on  W  tenants 
employing  horses  and  hired  labourers,  but  are  to  be  of  such  a 
size  that  they  are  to  be  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry,  with  no 
other  labour  than  that  of  the  tenant  and  his  family,  who  is  thus 
to  be  independent  of  capital.  What,  then,  is  this  happy  size  ? 
Ten  acres  is  the  average  size  of  Irish  farms ;  but  the  lale  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  who  was  a  great  advocate  for  garden  farms,  and  \  the 
most  successful  introducer  of  the  system  into  England,  and  whose 
zeal,  activity,  and  benevolence  in  her  endeavours  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  labourers  on  her  estate^  are  above  all  praisf^  tcjed 
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fanns  often  acres^  found  them  too  large,  and  was  obliged  to  re* 
doce  them  to  half  that  size.  She  has  declared  that,  on  five  acres, 
a  family  can  maintain  themselves  in  comfort  bv  their  labour ; 
and  that  this  system  has  converted  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
if  not  of*  the  Mol,  into  an  industrious,  respectable,  and  thriving 
peasantry,  we  believe  that  a  bad  system  of  cultivation  existed 
on  die  large  farms  .of  that  part  of  Sussex  where  the  estates  of 
this  lady  were  situated,  and  that  they  employed  too  small  a 
pn^rtion  of  labour.  So  far,  therefore,  the  change  has  been 
beneficial ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  improved  mode  of  cultivating  these  large  farms  on 
the  Lincohislure  ffjrstem,  with  the  Lincolnshire  capital,  and  pay-^ 
ing  the  Lincolnshire  wages — or,  whicJi  would  oe  £ar  better, 
paying  the  labourer  on  the  hind  system  of  Northumberland — 
Mrs.  Gilbert  would  have  r^uedied  much  of  the  evil  of  a  redun- 
dant unemployed  population  on  her  estates,  and  that  she  would 
have  eonfeired  a  greater  boon  on  those  whom  the  land  could  not 
employ  under  such  a  system,  by  afibrding  facilities  to  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  Canada,  than  by  placing  them  on  these 
five  acre  farms.  To  a  few  of  these  small  spade  occupations  in 
each  parish,  to  afford  a  link  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer^ 
and  to  be  occupied  by  those  inferior  labourers  whom  the  farmers 
will  not  employ,  and  who  have  not  energy  enough  for  emigra- 
tion, there  can  be  no  objection ;  but  we  fear  those  landowner^ 
will  have  cause  to  regret  it  who  shall  be  tempted  to  cut  up  the 
whole  or  a  large  portion  of  their  estates  into  these  small  holaings, 
and  that  the  labourers  will  ultimately  gain  nothing  by  the  change. 
CSotnpelition  for  land  will,  with  the  increase  of  population,  reduce 
tiiem  to  the  same  ccmdition  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  reduced 
by  competition  for  employment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  additional  employment  might 
advantageously  be  found  for  labourers,  by  the  partial  substitution 
of  the  spade  for  the  plough  upon  large  farms ;  but  this  has  its 
limits,  ror  the  work  of  horses  on  a  form  consists  not  of  ploughing 
only,  but  of  drawing  out  manure,  and  carrying  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Whenever  spade  husbandry  shall  be  exclusively  adopted, 
we  shall  be  driven  to  resort  to  such  barbarisms  in  agriculture  as 
making  milch-cows  pertbnn  the  work  of  horses  after  the  German 
foshion,  harrowing  with  asses  after  that  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
carrying  the  crops  to  the  stack-yard  on  men's  backs  after  the 
practice  of  Wales,  and  canying  the  produce  to  market  we  know 
not  how. 

The  advocates  of  these  smaU  farms  contend,  that  they  send  a 
laarg^  surplus  produce  to  market  than  the  large  farms.  If  that 
be  the  case,  they  must  want  a  larger  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial population  to  consume  it ;  and  how  an  increased  popnl»- 
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tion  of  this  class  is  to  be  kept  in  employment,  except  by  the 
opening  of  new  'markets  in  the  colonies,  is  not  very  clear. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  these  small  farms  yield  a  smaller 
instead  of  a  larger  surplus  produce.  If  it  were  not  so,  they  would 
undersell  the  large  farms,  and  drive  them  out  of  the*  market. 
But  the  complaint,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  of  the  destruction  of  small  occupations  and  the 
engrossing  of  land.  Legislative  enactments  have  even  been 
framed  to  preVent  it,  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  which  sought  to 
make  meat  cheaper  by  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  those  far- 
mers who,  "  of  their  greedy  and  covetous  minds,"  killed  their 
calves  as  veal,  instead  of  rearing  them  to  be  beeves.  Spade  hus- 
bandry and  small  farms,  again,  have  been  the  resources  of  those 
countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands  and  some  of  the  Italian  states, 
which,  having  had  an  extensive  commerce,  and  having  lost  it, 
and  possessing  no  colonies  as  an  outlet  for  their  redundant  popu- 
lation, were  compelled  to  subdivide  the  land  as  the  only  means 
of  employing  them. 

The  high  rents  paid  by  small  cultivators,  and  the  large  export 
of  provisions  from  Ireland,  are  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  the  large 
surplus  produce  of  small  farms.  The  high  rents  are  easily  ex- 
plamed.     They  consist  of  the  tenants'  and  horses'  share  of  the 

i)roduce,  added  to  that  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  taking  the 
abourer^s  share  for  performing  the  work  of  man  and  beast,  and 
being  contented  with  it  under  the  competition  for  employment, 
because  it  ensures  him  regular  work,  with  the  privilege  of  being 
his  own  master.  As  to  the  surplus  produce  of  Ireland,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  negative  quantity,  if  the  cultivators  of  her 
soil  were  consumers  of  bread  and  meat.  Five  ounces  of  beef 
consumed  weekly  by  each  of  the  eight  millions  of  her  people, 
would  cut  oiF  her  export  of  live  cattle,  supposing  it  to  be  double 
the  number,  100,000  head,  which  enter  England  by  way  of  Liver- 

f)ool,  and  supposing  also,  that  instead  of  being  lean  kine,  they  were 
at  oxen  of  six  hundred  weight  each.  Again,  the  318,700  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  the  2,327,782  quarters  of  oats 
imported  from  Ireland  in  1841  would  give  scarcely  1\  peck  of 
wheat,  and  little  more  than  2  J  bushels  of  oats  for  the  annual 
consimiption  of  each  of  her  potato-and*point-fed  population. 

After  all,  however,  the  question  of  small  farms  or  emigration 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  example  of  Ireland  proves,  that 
in  a  country  where  land  is  thus  subdivided,  and  where  there  are 
no  manufactures,  population  will  increase  as  fast  if  not  faster 
than  in  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  country ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Ireland  proves  also,  that  ^vretchedness  the  most  appall- 
ing will  increase  at  an  equal  rate.  We  may  therefore  expect, 
that  under  such  a  system  the  population  of  Great  Britain  will 
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contmue  to  double  itself  every  forty  years.  At  this  rate,  by  the 
year  1921,  it  will  amount  to  72,000,000;  54,000,000  will  have 
been  added  to  our  present  18,000,000,  reauiring,  with  the  ave- 
rage number  of  five  individuals  to  a  family,  and  five  acres  for 
their  support,  54  millions  of  acres.  All  the  cultivated  and  re- 
claimable  land,  however,  in  Great  Britain,  does  not  amount  to 
quite  44,000,000  of  acres.  Another  generation,  therefore,  will 
scarcely  have  passed  away,  before  the  hive  will  be  so  fiiU  that 
we  must  send  forth  a  swarm,  whether  we  will  or  not,  so  that  the 
sooner  we  set  about  the  work  of  "  replenishing  and  subduing' 
the  waste  lands  of  our  fine  colonies,  and  the  more  we  enlighten 
the  public  mind  on  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  colonization, 
the  tetter. 

The  colonies  which  appear  at  present  to  ofier  the  greatest  in- 
ducements to  emigrants  of  the  class  oriabourers  and  small  far- 
mers, are  South  Australia  and  Canada.  We  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  the  latter,  as  the  most  accessible  to  emigrants  with 
small  resources,  who  go  out  at  their  own  expense.  Our  informa- 
tion is  drawn  from  the  publications  prefixed  to  this  article. 
Among  these  we  find  Captain  Barclay  of  Ury,  in  his  Tour, 
reconunending  the  United  States  in  preference  to  Canada  for 
tenants  of  capital.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  he  saw 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  latter  country,  and  that  he  entered 
it  with  a  strong  bias  impressed  on  him  in  favour  of  the  States 
by  those  with  whom  he  had  associated  in  that  country.  There 
are  statements  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Kolph  to  Captain  Barclay 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  turning  their  thoughts 
towards  the  United  States  as  their  home.  The  class  of  settlers 
to  whom  Canada  offers  at  present  the  greatest  advantages,  are 
working  farmers,  possessing  sufficient  resources  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  acquire  land,  to  be  cultivated  entirely  by  themselves, 
unless  they  have  the  means  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  hired 
labour.  It  appears,  by  the  reports  of  the  Government  emigration 
agents  at  Quebec  and  Kingston,  dated  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1843,  that  the  great  influx  of  emigrants  of  the  labouring  class 
fi'om  the  United  States,  consequent  on  the  monetary  difficulties 
there  and  the  cessation  of  the  public  works,  has  caused  a  great 
reduction  of  wages  in  Canada,  while  the  public  works  at  that 
time  in  progress  in  the  colony,  would  be  completed  in  a  few 
years,  when  great  numbers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  low  price  of  produce,  also,  was  causing  the  farmers  to  dimin- 
ish their  cultivation  by  hired  labour,  and  to  reduce  their  liability 
to  be  called  on  for  money  payments.  There  is,  however,  at  sdl 
times,  more  demand  for  good  farm  servants  than  for  other  de- 
scriptions of  labour,  firom  their  being  so  rapidly  absorbed  in  the 
class  of  proprietors ;  and  though,  from  the  cheapness  with  which 
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their  wants  may  be  supplied,  carpenters,  brickmakers,  brick-: 
layers,  and  other  mechanics  of  experience  and  character,  who 
will  make  themselves  generally  useful,  feel  their  resources  but 
little  diminished  while  in  steady  work,  they  must  remember  that 
in  the  winter  there  is  little  demand  for  their  services,  and  that 
the  competition  for  employment  is  so  great,  that  hundreds  have 
been  hired  to  work  upon  the  land  at  Is.  9d.  to  23.  currency^ 
without  board,  which  has  subsequently  risen  to  2s,  6d. 

The  low  rate  of  wages,  however,  does  not  affeet  those  who 
have  the  means  of  employing  themselves  on  the  land ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  them  greater  advantages  in  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  otliers.  It  will  also  render  Canada  more  attractive  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  to  farmers  of  capital,  cultivating  their  land 
by  means  of  hired  kbour,^whom  the  high  rate  of  wages  has  de- 
terred from  resorting  to  it.  They  possess  an  advantage  there  not 
enjoyed  in  England,  that  during  a  period  of  depressed  prices, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  their  money  payments 
almost  to  nothing. 

Land  may  be  purchased  in  all  parts  of  Canada  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government — ^in  Canada  East  of  the  British  American  Land 
Company,  and  in  Canada  West  of  the  Canada  Company.  The 
territory  of  the  British  American  Land  Company  consists  of 
700,000  acres  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada,  lying  inland, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

^•^The  boundaries  of  the  eastern  townships,  on  the  north  and 
^feit,  are  the  Seignories,  or  the  settlements  of  the  French  Canar 
iht^  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu  rivers ;  on  the 
tJdtiiM^-'the  frontier  line  dividing  the  British  possessionfi  from  the 
iSt^tes^^iP  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire ;  on  the  east  the  river 
©featUdiir^.  This  district  contains  between  five  and  six  millions 
of  Wres,  divided  into  six  counties,  each  returning  one  member  to 
fh^  Prdtilficial  Parliament,  It  is  subdivided  into  about  one  hun- 
di*M  t<Wnahips.  Its  population  is  70,000,  speaking  the  English 
Ift'il^fege,'tod  property  is  subject  to  English  laws.  At  present 
Ish^  Cbiiip^ny  principally  recommend  certain  townships  in  the 
cr6utttt^  of  Sherbroke,  Stansted,  and  SheflPord,  but  state,  that  as 
iS^^ ' Jirogress  of  settlement  advances,  other  townships,  now  less 
iiih'abited,  will  be  found  equally  eligible. 

*' 'The  advantages  held  out  to  settlers  are,  contiguity  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  one  side,  and  to  those  of 
New  York  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
together  with  the  accommodation  of  bridges,  foundries,  milk, 
school -houses,  &c.,  which  the  Company  have  provided  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £40,000. 

These,  and  the  vicinity  of  Sherbroke,  the  seat  of  the  district 
government,  and  of  thickly-peopled  settlements,  at  Melbourne  <in 
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the  north,  and  Compton  on  the  south,  affording  a  large  society  of 
respectable  inhabitants  from  Great  Britain,  may,  to  settlers  of 
capital,  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  a  somewhat  severer 
winter,  and  less  fertile  soil,  than  are  enjoyed  by  Canada  West. 
To  the  remarks  in  favour  of  the  climate,  by  the  author  of  the 
Emigrant  to  North  America,  we  can  add  liie  testimony  of  officers 
with  whom  we  have  conversed,  who  had  been  quartered  there, 
who  all  speak  favourably  of  it ;  and  one  who  had  been  in  a  great 
variety  of  countries,  declared  that  the  climate  of  Canada  was  the 
most'delightftd  he  had  ever  experienced, — ^the  cold  being  less  felt, 
from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  low  temperature. 

The  territories  of  the  Canada  Company  are  situated  in  Canada 
West,  600  miles  from  Quebec,  and  comprise  lots  of  200  acres, 
scattered  throughout  the  country ;  most  of  them  surrounded  by 
old  settlements;  also,  blocks  from  1000  to  10,000  acres,  in  the 
western  district  bordering  Lake  Erie,  amounting  to  200,000 
acres,  situated,  for  the  most  part,  within  six  miles  of  navigable 
waters.  They  also  possess  the  district  called  the  Huron  'fiact, 
containing  one  million  of  acres  in  one  block,  the  greatest  portion 
of  it  most  fertile  land.  They  have  opened  roads,  and  founded 
several  towns  and  villages,  the  chief  of  which  are  Goderich,  the 
capital  of  the  Huron  District,  and  Guelph,  that  of  the  Welling- 
ton District. 

The  advantages  held  out  are  a  climate  less  severe,  and  a  more 
fertile  soil  than  in  Canada  East.  Dr.  Dnnlop  declares  the  whole 
county  of  Huron  to  be  extremely  healthy,  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  which  are  the  scourge  of  new  settlements,  being  almost 
unknown ;  and  Dr.  Ailing  gives  a  similar  voucher  in  favour  of 
the  salubrity  of  Guelph  and  its  vicinity,  founded  on  a  long  medi- 
cal experience  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  If  avy,  and  on  an  extensive  practice  in  England.  We  iBnd, 
however,  some  of  the  most  successfril  settlers  speaking  of  their 
progress  having  been  obstructed  by  fever,  an.f  yet  treating  it 
lightly,  as  not  of  much  consequence  to  the  seasoned  settler.  The 
districts  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent  appear  to  be  the  alluvial 
tracts  bordering  the  lakes. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  rapid  progress  of  these  settlements. 
The  Huron  Tract  was  explored  in  1827 ;  a  sleigh  track  cut  the 
following  year,  and  two  shanties,  or  temporary  huts,  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  In  1829,  a  road  of  the  statute 
width  was  commenced,  and  has  smce  received  various  improve- 
ments, as  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country  permitted  and 
required.  In  the  year  1838,  a  tavern  and  two  houses  were  built  at 
Goderich,  which  in  1840  numbered  a  population  of  699 ;  that  of 
the  township,  which  in  1840  was  1148,  amounts  in  1845  to  2332. 
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It  possesses  a  harbour,  with  a  pier  on  Lake  Huron,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating vessels  drawing  ten  feet  water,  and  contains  several 
churches,  schools,  stores,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  new  settlement.  In  1843,  the  whole  Huron  Tract 
contained  a  population  of  11,000;  and  about  70,000  acres  of 
land  were  disposed  of  during  the  year.  Guelph,  the  capital  of 
the  Wellington  District,  consisted,  in  1832,  according  to  Dr. 
Ailing,  of  a  few  log  huts  among  stumps,  and  scattered  at  great 
distances  from  each  other.  During  the  course  of  that  and  the 
following  year,  many  hundreds  of  British  settlers  located  them- 
selves there ;  since  which  time,  its  progress  has  been  rapid.  It 
has  three  bridges  over  the  river  Speed,  which  winds  round  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  town,  and  there  are  three  powerful,  besides 
smaller  waterfalls,  all  now  employed  in  the  working  of  mills.  We 
enumerate  the  trades  carried  on  there,  in  order  to  snow  how  new 
settlements,  by  opening  fresh  fields  of  industry,  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  artizans  as  well  as  agriculturists,  occasioned  in  Britain  by 
increase  of  population  and  competition  for  employment.  Guelph 
contained  in  1840  two  grist  muls,  three  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
three  distilleries,  two  brick  kilns,  three  lime  kilns,  three  breweries, 
one  carding  mill,  one  scientific  millwright,  three  millwrights,  all 
doing  a  large  business,  one  axe  maker,  tnree  blacksmiths,  employ- 
ing several  hands,  four  cabinet-makers,  one  upholsterer,  sixteen 
carpenters,  joiners  and  builders,  five  tailors,  five  coopers,  one 
gunsmith,  one  watchmaker,  two  saddlers  and  harness  makers, 
one  confectioner,  one  baker  in  large  business,  nine  shoemakers, 
one  tin  worker,  two  hair-dressers,  three  butchers,  one  gardener. 
Jive  milliners  and  dress-makers  in  full  worky  two  painters  and 
glaziers,  one  coachmaker,  one  potash  manufactory,  one  large 
chair  manufactory,  six  bricklayers  and  masons,  two  farriers,  two 
auctioneers,  three  attorneys,  three  surgeons,  five  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, ten  storesj  with  a  general  assortment  of  goods  direct  from  the 
old  country y  one  store  devoted  to  drugs,  patent  medicines,  station- 
ery, garden  and  agricultural  seeds,  ana  a  variety  of  fancy  arti- 
cles, six  taverns,  several  common  schools,  and  three  Sunday 
schools,  numerously  attended  and  well  conducted.  The  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Congregation- 
alists,  have  each  a  neat  and  commodious  Qhurch  or  chapel.  The 
population  of  the  township  is  2290,  of  the  town  647.  The  set- 
tlers are  nearly  all  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  land  may  be  purchased 
of  the  Government,  as  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  under  a 
provincial  act  passed  in  1841.  In  Canada  West,  8s.  currency 
(about  6s.  7d.  sterling,)  per  acre ;  in  Canada  East,  in  the  county 
of  Ottawa,  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  west  of  the 
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Kennebee  River,  6s.  currency  (about  4s.  lid.  sterling,)  and  else- 
where in  that  division  of  the  province  4s.  currency  (about  Ss.  3^d.) 
er  acre.  No  purchase-money  will  be  received  by  instalments^ 
ut  the  whole  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale. 
The  British  American  Land  Company  ofler  their  lands  for 
sale  at  such  prices  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  on  application  to  their 
commissioners  or  agents  in  the  eastern  townships^  on  the  follow- 
ing  terms.  Purchasers  will  be  required  to  pay  punctually,  in 
each  year,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  six  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
price  of  the  land  selected  by  them ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
the  tenth  year,  the  purchase-money  will  be  made  payable  in  four 
equal  annual  instalments,  beai'ing  six  per  cent,  interest.  The 
price  varies  from  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  fiflteen  shillings 
per  acre ;  but  the  average  price  of  good  Arming  land  is  ten  shil- 
lings per  acre,  Halifax  currency.  The  Canada  Company  also 
dispose  of  their  lands  on  the  plan  of  not  requiring  immediate 

f)aynient,  thus  affording  great  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of 
and  by  emigrants  of  small  capital.  The  lands  offered  for  sale, 
(excepting  only  park  and  town  lots,  and  a  few  lots  in  the  West- 
em  District,)  vary  in  price  from  2s.  to  17s.  6d.  an  acre.  The 
present  price,  in  the  BLuron  district,  is  from  8s.  to  17s.  6d.  cur- 
rency, per  acre,  in  some  cases  higher.  One-fifth  of  the  money 
is  required  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  in  five  equal  an- 
nual payments,  with  interest.  They  also  grant  leases  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  no  money  being  required  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  rent 
being  less  than  the  interest  on  the  price  of  the  lands.  Full  power 
is  reserved  to  the  settler  to  purchase  the  freehold,  and  take  his 
deed  for  the  land  he  occupies,  at  any  time  during  the  lease  most 
convenient  to  himself,  thereby  saving  all  future  payment  of  rent. 
With  respect  to  the  relative  eligibility  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  decision.  There  are  instances  of 
equal  success  in  each  division  of  the  province.  If  emigrating 
ourselves,  we  should  at  any  rate  examine  the  district  contiguous 
to  established  markets  and  old  settlements,  before  we  proceeded  up 
the  country. 

The  advantages  of  each  are  stated  with  great  fairness  in  the 
Emigrant  to  North  America,  a  very  useful,  interesting,  and  amus- 
ing little  work,  containing  just  that  kind  of  information  which  an 
intending  emigrant  requires  ;  and  giving,  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
the  daily  occupations  of  a  settler  during  his  first  year.  The  pre- 
face states  that  the  work  had  obtained  a  reputation  in  the  colony, 
where  it  was  first  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  afterwards  in 
the  pamphlet  form,  before  it  was  reprinted  in  this  country.  The 
author  describes  himself  as  one  of  six  brothers,  whose  father  left 
them  a  small  patrimony,  which  he  directed,  by  his  will,  to  be 
sold   and   divided  equally  among  them.      With  the  proceeds, 
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which  amounted  to  £300  each,  they  determined  to  ptirchase  a 
tract  of  land  in  North  America,  and  to  settle  upon  it  togeiiier ; 
but  were  much  perplexed  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions.  The  eldest  was  des- 
patched to  Nova  Scotia  as  pioneer  to  the  rest ;  but  not  finding 
that  country  accord  with  the  ideas  he  had  been  led  to  form  of  it, 
he  proceeded  to  Canada.  Being  equally  disappointed  there,  he 
passed  on  into  the  States,  aliured  by  the  spkndid  descr^tion  Mr* 
Birkbeek  was  then  giving  of  the  Ohio  country,  inteiHiing,  if  not 
satisfied  wiik  it,  to  proceed  to  the  Missouri  territory.  So  confi- 
dent was  he  of  there  meeting  with  the  land  dl  promise,  that  ^e 
advised  his  other  brothers  to  sail  at  once  for  Philadelphia.  Tfa^ 
accounts,  however,  which  he  had  sent  home,  together  with  some 
slight  mention  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  tjheapness  of  fertn- 
ing  produce,  threw  disunion  into  their  councils,  and  it  ended  in 
one  party  sailing,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  for  JPhiladelphia,  the 
other  for  Canada.  The  Canadian  party  consisted  of  the  author 
and  his  youngest  brother.  These  again  separated,  one  settling 
at  Grenville,  forty  miles  from  Montreal,  the  other  prefemng 
Western  Canada,  and  locating  himself  in  the  territori^  of  tibe 
Canada  Company,  in  the  Huron  District.  He  who  settled  in 
Eastern  Canada  purchased  a  farm  of  300  acres,  with  about  fifty 
acres  cleared,  and  a  log  hut  and  frame  bam,  for  which  he  gave 
£300 ;  one  hundred  to  be  paid  down,  the  remainder  by  annual 
instalments  of  fifty  pounds.  He  had  scarcely  been  established  a 
year  when  he  received  from  his  eldest  brother,  who  had  settled 
in  Illinois,  a  glowing  account  of  the  prospects  of  grazing  in  the 
prairies,  accompanied  with  urgent  advice  to  sell  his  Canadian 
farm,  and  repair  thither.  This  advice  he  would,  he  says,  most 
certainly  have  followed,  could  he  have  met  with  a  purchaser,  for 
he  had  incurred  some  disappointments  and  losses,  and  was  not  in 
Tery  good  spirits  with  his  proi^p^cts.  A  sale,  however,  wad  not  to  be 
ea8llyeffected,aiidinthetneantimebem«ivedtiding8«fthedeatfi 
of  two  other  brothers  at  Galena,  on  the  Missouri,  who,  after  los- 
ing their  little  all  in  some  speculations  in  the  lead  mines,  fell 
victims  to  the  fatal  diseases  so  common  in  that  climate.  This 
intelligence,  and  an  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  with  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards 
married,  determined  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  right,  glad 
he  was  that  he  came  to  this  decision.  In  1825,  he  received  an* 
other  letter  from  his  brother  in  Illinois,  after  a  long  silence,  oom^ 
plaining  bitterly  of.  his  sufferings  from  the  unhealtlunesB  4j£  the 
climate,  by  which  he  described  his  constitution  as  hrok^^i,  and 
his  farm  consequently  neglected,  from  the  difficulty  of  hiring  Idr 
bour,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  paying  fer  it,  with  the  lo^ 
priceof  produce,  and  the  want  of  demand  even-  at  that  lo^  price?. 
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<M!Ve  have,"  he  s&yi^,  "  no  mcmey  in  the  country,  and  our  banlgaotea 
but  ill  si:qp|>lj  its  place ;  some  of  them  are  at  seventj-five  per  cent.  dis-> 
count,  whUe  others  will  not  even  pay  a  hopeless  debt  I  offered  three 
bushels  of  Indian. com  to  the  postmaster,  in  payment  of  the  postage  of 
your  last  letter,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  I  had  to  give  him  hard 
cash.  I  was,  at  first,  entirely  carried  away  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
country,  the  fineness  of  its  soil,  the  cheapness  of  land,  cattle,  &c.,  as  all 
]Bhiropeans  are,  without  duly  considering  that  they  must  also  sell  again 
at  such  low  prices ;  but  the  difficulty  of  selling  at  aU  is  the  principal 
obtftaele.  I  har^  latdy  heard  from  Henry  in  the  Ohio'country^  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  James-  in  Uppw  Canada,  who,  he  say% 
has  aotnaJly  made  his  foartune;  but  aot  content  with  a  comfortable  in- 
deptodenoe,  he  has  entered  largely  into  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  he 
haa  hitherjto  succeeded  even  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
Henry  himself,  I  fear,  is  not  doing  well,  for  all  his  letters — ^and  I  hear 
from  him  frequently — are  filled  with  complaints  about  the  high  price 
of  labour,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  the  enor- 
mous taxes  he  has  to  pay,  which  he  describes,  on  comparing  them  with 
what  we  paid  at  home,  as  equal  in  amount,  upon  a  man's  capital,  to 
what  they  are  there  on  his  income ;  and  since  his  return  from  the  visit 
to  Canada,  he  adds  to  the  catalogue  of  his  grievances,  the  want  of 
markets  and  money." 

The  author  of  the  Emigrant  to  North  America  states,  on  the 
authority  of  his  brother  ip  Ohio,  that  the  taxes  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  minister  and  schoolmaster  amounted  to  one 
per  cent,  on  his  capital,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  his  in- 
come, supposing  his  property  to  yield  ten  per  cent,  interest.  In 
another  part  of  the  work,  we  find  the  taxes  of  Upper  Canada, 
chiefly  municipal  taxes,  raised  for  the  cx)nstruction  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  stated  at  about 
three  halfpence  the  acre.  With  regard  to  Lower' Canada,  he 
says : — 

<'  la  i^y  own  case,  I  have  aA  this  momeot  (1837)  increased  my  pro* 
perty, .  by  case  and  industry,  under  the  blessing  of  an  overruling  Pro^- 
yjdence,  ninefold,  as  I  consider  lam  worth  little  less  than  £3000,  and 
I  might  have  made  it  much  more,  had  I  not  remitted  in  my  exertions 
to  increase  it,  and  indulged  in  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life,  than  were  absolutely  necessary.  Yet,  in  all  the  course  of  my  pro- 
gress to  wealth  and  independence,  I  never  paid  one  farthing,  either  of 
direct  taxes,  or  ministers*  or  schoolmasters*  salaries,  which  are  all  pro- 
vided for  from  other  sources ;  and  all  the  indirect  taxes  would  hardly 
amount  to  a  moiety  of  what  is  thus  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
t^fiz^d  cotmtry  upon'  earth. 

""  *'  As  to  markets — ^a  very  material  find  itnportttnt  consideration— ^I 
m2Sf  assert  at  once,  without  the  ^ar  of  •contradiction,  that  Montreal  is 
the  beet  on  the  wkc^  Continent  of  Nortih  America.  Saffieieot.  proof 
^  thi£i  is  exhibited  in  the  w€ll-:known  faet,  that  gr^at  amnifaerai  from 
h^0redA:of,inUe9  within,  the  li^iits  of  the  United  .States,  i?esQrt  to  it. 
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Our  produce  fetches  a  fair  remunerating  price,  and  the  necessaries  we 
have  to  purchase  are  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  facihties  of  conveyance  to  this  market  are  very  great 
by  roads,  tolerably  good  in  summer,  superb  in  winter ;  by  navigable 
rivers,  canals,  and  one  railroad ;  and  if  we  cannot  grow  so  much  upon 
an  acre  of  land  here,  nor  so  easily,  as  in  warmer  latitudes,  we  can  cul- 
tivate it  at  much  less  expense,  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  labour 
being  so  much  more  reasonable,  so  that  if  a  farmer  in  this  province 
were  to  pay  for  the  tillage  of  an  acre  out  of  his  own  produce,  he  would 
have  as  much  left,  or  nearly  so,  as  a  farmer  in  the  United  States,  after 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  it  would  sell  for  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  it  would  in  the  west.  This  also  applies  to  the  more  distant  parts  of 
Upper  Canada,  though  not  to  the  same  extent." 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  the  author, 
commencing  with  a  capital  of  i?300,  had  raised  the  value  of  his 
property  to  ^£^3000.  Let  us  now  trace  the  progress  of  his  two 
servants  to  independence. 

Richard  was  the  son  of  a  settler  who  had  been  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate ;  but  as  his  poverty  had  nothing  to  do  with  emigration 
or  farming,  the  cause  of  it  is  not  stated.  The  young  man,  there- 
fore, hired  himself  as  a  farm-servant,  and  supported  his  parents 
out  of  his  wages,  till  they  ceased  to  require  that  assistance.  When 
this  demand  upon  his  resources  ceasea,  he  purchased  a  small  farm 
at  Abbotsford,  on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  townships,  with 
about  six  acres  cleared,  for  ^£^40,  .£^10  to  be  paid  down,  and  £10 
per  annum,  with  interest.  The  first  instalment  was  paid  out  of 
the  savings  of  his  third  year's  wages.  The  cleared  land  was 
ploughed  by  his  master^s  oxen,  for  which  he  paid  with  extra  work. 
jDuring  the  ensuing  year,  when  not  occupied  with  the  work  of 
his  own  farm,  he  worked  for  his  master  at  eight  dollars  a  month, 
with  which,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  part  of  his  potatoes 
and  com,  he  paid  the  second  instalment,  besides  adding  to  his 
stock  of  clothes,  which  was  very  low,  from  the  exertions  he  had 
made  to  support  his  father  and  mother,  and  paid  a  carpenter  for 
building  a  bam,  the  timber  for  which  he  prepared  himself  during 
the  winter.  During  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  he  bought  a  pair 
of  young  oxen  for  «£*7, 10s.  on  six  months'  credit ;  his  master  gua- 
ranteeing the  payment.  This,  as  well  as  the  spcond  instalment  on 
his  land,  he  paid  punctually.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
he  built  a  small  dwelling-house,  married  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring settler,  with  whom  he  received  a  fortune  of  about  the  value 
of  ,£^200  in  farming-stock.  He  now  bought  a  lot  of  sixty  acres 
adjoining  his  farm,  sold  the  whole  for  «f  260,  and  bought  a  much 
larger  and  more  valuable  property  for  half  that  amount,  at  a  she- 
rift''s  sale,  having  ready  money  at  command.  This  property  he  has 
greatlyimproved.  Hiswife  is  an  excellent  and  economical  manager, 
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and  though  he  has  several  children,  he  now  never  works,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  superintending.   His  property  is  worth  £1000. 

John  Bone,  another  servant,  came  out  an  emigrant  without  a 
shilling.  His  master  rented  him  a  small  farm  for  two  years, 
m)on  which  he  saved  £50,  with  which  he  went  into  that  part  of 
Canada  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  French  Canadians, 
and  bought  a  small  farm,  where  he  enacted  Richard's  history 
over  again,  but  not  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  he  had  no  for- 
tuitous assistance. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  which  relates  chiefly  to  Canada  East,  as 
introductory  to  the  second  part,  which  treats  of  Canada  West. 

"  I  must  not  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  correct- 
ing an  erroneous  impression  which  these  memoirs,  without  sudi  ex- 
planation, might  produce.  I  allude  to  their  apparent  exclusive  recom- 
mendation of  Lower  Canada  to  the  notice  of  the  emigrant.  I  say 
apparent,  because  I  equally  recommend  both  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  the 
left  of  which  is  in  Upper  Canada,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  that  stupendous  river,  which  now  forms  the  best  and  most  commodious 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  will  doubtless  become,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  what  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed,  the  backbone  of 
this  mighty  province ;  but  I  also  speak  favourably  of  the  whole  of 
Upper  Canada,  below  and  away  from  the  Great  Lakes,  whose  shores 
in  some  places  are  unhealthy." 

From  the  author's  younger  brother,  who  had  settled,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  Canada  West,  he  received  no  communication  till 
after  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  of  which  he  forwarded  his 
brother  a  copy.  This  produced  some  comments  on  it,  in  which 
complaints  were  made  that  he  had  spoken  too  disparagingly  of 
Western  Canada. 

"  I  myself,"  says  his  brother,  "  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  own 
history,  which  I  have  so  long  neglected  to  do,  have  not,  it  is  true,  been 
so  uniformly  prosperous  as  you  seem  to  have  been,  owing  to  misfor- 
tunes, which,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  country  or  the 
climate,  but  were  entirely  and  solely  attributable  to  my  own  folly.  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  a  comfortable  competency,  but  must  make  a  for- 
tune. To  this  end  I  entered  into  the  lumber  trade,  and  lost  all  about 
ten  years  ago.  I  then  came  here  (Goderich)  a  beggar,  and  commenced 
anew,  and  am  now  a  rich  man.  Therefore,  in  the  next  edition  of  your 
pamphlet,  which  you  talk  of  publishing,  instead  of  saying  a  word  against 
this  portion  of  the  province,  insert  a  number  of  letters  I  send  you  here- 
with from  a  plain  practical  Scotsman,  an  Ayrshire  emigrant,  as  they 
contain  the  plainest  and  best  description  of  it  that  I  have  met  with. 
These  letters  were  written  to  his  brother,  a  mechanic  in  Glasgow,  and  a 
copy  of  them  was  taken  by  a  Lanarkshire  farmer,  who  is  now  here, 
for  his  own  guidance  in  coming  to  Canada,  the  originals  being  kept 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed." 
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We  are  thus  introduced  to  Mr.  Robert  Steyenson,  who,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  children  in  Scotland,  went  out  to  Canada  to 
sefect  a  settlement  for  himself  and  several  neighbouring  families. 
In  these  letters,  addressed  to  his  brother  instead  of  his  wife, 
^*  because  the  post-office  folk  are  not  just  so  precise  about  women 
folk's  letters  as  about  men's,  in  respect  they  are  not  supposed  to 
contain  matters  of  such  weighty  concernment,"  he  describes  most 
graphically,  in  good  broad  Scotch,  all  he  thought  and  all  he  saw. 
We  shall  accompany  him  through  his  tour,  letting  him  frequently 
speak  for  himself.  Our  extracts  will  relate  chiefly  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  and  other  agricultural  matters,  with  a  few  incidental 
sketches  of  men  and  mannas. 

From  Montreal  he  writes  : — 

'^  Oh,  man,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  country  between  Quebec  and  this. 
The  bonny  white  farm-houses  in  the  middle  of  their  orchards,  which 
are  now  in  full  bloom — ^the  grand  elm  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
that  would  look  grand  even  in  my  Lord  Eglinton's  park,  and  the  beau- 
tiful kirks  at  every  three  or  four  miles,  with  their  tinned  steeples 
glancing  in  the  sun." 

When  proceeding  up  the  river,  he  gives  the  following  descjrip- 
tion  of  the  soil  near  Coteau  du  Lac : — 

"  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  soil,  as  I  walked  on 
the  bank,  while  the  French  bodies  pulled  and  shoved  the  flat-bottomed 
boat,  which  they,  poor  deluded  creatures,  in  their  barbarous  lingo,  call 
a  hatto,  up  the  rapid.  It  is  no  ill  land  yon — deep  rich  clay  which  I 
would  think  must  be  dour  of  tilth,  but  bears  wonderful  crops,  consider- 
ing that  it  has  been  cropped  and  cropped  with  white  crops  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  no  a  grapeful  of  dung  laid  upon  it,  nor  a  green  crop 
ever  thought  of.  What  would  the  folk  of  Dundonald,  Saltcoats,  and 
Irvine  say,  who  live  like  the  rabbits  among  the  land,  if  they  were  to 
hear  of  folk,  calling  themselves  &,rmers,  who,  when  their  midden  of 
horse-dung  and  cow-dung,  and  straw,  became  too  large  for  their  con- 
venience, carried  it  off*  bodily,  and  couped  it  into  the  river,  to  get  quit 
of  it ;  but  that  is  the  way  here. 

"  At  a  place  they  call  Lancaster,  I  had  another  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  country ;  the  land  is  not  so  good,  being  stony  here  and 
there  ;  but  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  skilful  farmers,  it  might  be  brought 
to  good  purpose.     The  folk  are  Highlanders. 

^'  About  Cornwall  the  land  is  no  that  ill,  but  inland  it  gets  worse. 
We  stopped  at  Brockville  to  take  in  wood  for  the  steamboat.  It  is  a 
flourishing  place,  but  the  people  are  Yankeefied,  and  remarkably  hog- 
gish in  their  manners.  From  that  to  Kingston,  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  the  land  is  rocky  and  bad,  covered  with  fine  trees,  which,  I  am 
told,  are  always  found  in  a  barren  sandy  soil." 

Toronto,  which  has  a  population  of  15,000,  with  good  brick 
houses  and  shops,  or,  as  they  call  them,  stores^  which  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  consisted  in  1116 
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of  only  seventy-six  houses,  including  log-houses  and  shanties.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade,  and  suppBes  the  country  behind  and 
above  it  with  ail  the  British  goods  they  require,  ^^  and  that/'  ad(b 
the  writer,  "  to  judge  from  the  state  of  its  wharfe,  warehouses, 
ti»l  wholesale  stores,  must  be  no  trifle." 
After  visiting  Hamilton,  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us — 

'^  I  set  off  next  morning  on  the  road  towards  Dundas,  and  as  good  a 
macadamized  road  as  any  in  Ayrshire This  was  the  first  op- 
portunity I  had  of  seeing  what  is  csXied  plain  land,  that  is,  sandy  land, 
whereon  oak  and  pine  grow.  There  is  a  prejudice  agamst  it,  as  it  is 
tiiought  to  be  light  and  easily  exhausted ;  but  this  seems  to  have  worn 
tolerably  weU,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  has  got  a  reaisonable 
share  of  manure  of  late.  Formerly,  the  fiurmers  here,  like  their 
brethren  in  Lower  Canada,  thought  manure  a  nuisance ;  but  as  they 
had  not,  like  them,  the  convenience  of  a  river  wherein  to  throw  i^ 
they  piled  it  up  before  their  barns,  and  when  the  heap  became  too 
large,  they  dragged  the  bam  back  and  commenced  anew.  This  has 
been  done  within  these  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  the  land  being  soon 
worn  out,  they  began  to  bethink  them  of  the  despised  dung-heap,  and 
an  accumulation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  being  laid  on  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three,  the  land  was  restored,  and  produced  excellent  crops." 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  appears  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  water- 
falls, then  started  for  Niagara,  the  road  stiU  keeping  near  the 
lake,  through  an  old  settlement,  the  houses  surroimded  with 
orchards,  and  having  snug  gardens.  Wherever  a  stream  of  any 
size  comes  down  there  is  a  mill  on  it.  The  hill,  always  wooded 
and  beautiful,  sometimes  approaches,  sometimes  recedes  from  the 
lake ;  at  some  miles  from  Niagara  it  leaves  it  altogether,  and 
ihere  is  a  level  plain  of  rather  hard  clay,  which  appeared  not  to 
be  very  productive.  About  Queenstown  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
weU  cultivated ;  with  many  large  brick  farm-houses,  and  fine 
orchai'ds,  abundance  of  cider  being  made  along  the  Niagara  river. 
After  visiting  the  Falls,  he  went  on  the  Chippaway  creek,  which 
eonununicates  with  the  Welland  canal,  sailing  through  a  settled 
old  country,  with  a  rich  soil,  but  rather  deficient  in  water. 
Having  visited  the  Welland  canal,  he  took  the  track-boat  to 
Dunnville,  where  there  is  a  dam  on  the  Grand  river,  which  sup- 
riies  the  feeder  of  the  canal.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  boat  to 
Brantford,  through  some  of  the  finest  holm  land  he  ever  saw,  he-* 
longing  to  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  and  well  cultivated,  ^^  consi- 
dering that  the  folks  are  only  a  half-tamed  kind  of  savages;, 
many  of  them  have  farms  of  seventy  acres  under  tillage,  with 
good  stocks  of  horses  and  kye,  and  no  doubt,  in  a  generation  or 
two,  they  will  be  like  other  folk." 

From  Brantford  our  traveller  proceeded  up  the  Grand  river, 
which  he  describes  as  most  beautiful,  running  through  plain 
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landg;  stated  by  the  inhabitants^  chiefly  settlers  firom  Dumfirie^ 
shite,  to  be  remarkably  fertile,  easily  cleared,  and  as  easily  worked* 
Among  these  people  he  spent  two  days^  and  found  them  very 
kind  and  civil.  He  complains,  however,  that  they  have  ^^  rather 
an  overly  fiill  way  of  living,  eating  no  parritch,  and  very  little 
kail,  but  flesh-meat  three  times  a-day.  They  look  strong  and 
healthy  nevertheless/'  He  then  proceeded  to  London.  The 
township  of  Zorrais  fine  land,  settled  by  Highlanders  firom  Caith- 
ness. All  this  tract  is  good ;  but  that  to  the  south,  called  the 
Lons  Point  Country,  was  said  to  be  sandy  and  barren ;  towards 
London  it  improves,  and  is  in  many  places  a  fine  clayey  loam, 
producing  heavy  crops  of  every  thing. 

London,  which  he  was  now  approaching,  has  recently,  like 
its  European  namesake,  in  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  been 
desolated  by  a  conflagration  which  reduced  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  ashes.  Property  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars  has  been 
destroyed,  and  one  hundred  and  flfty  families  have  been  rendered 
houseless.  Let  us  hope,  that  like  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  it  is  destined  to  rise  with  renewed  vigour  and  beauty  from 
its  ashes.  Its  state,  at  the  time  of  our  author^s  visit,  is  thus 
described : — 

4 

"  London  is  beautifiiUy  situated  on  the  junction  of  two  branches  of 
the  river  Thames,  which,  firom  the  high  banks  above  them,  look  as  if 
all  the  three  rivers  were  about  one  size.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  as  the 
comitry  around  it  is  all  good ;  and  they  send  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
and  other  produce,  which  in  the  siunmer  is  shipped  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  the  winter  is  taken  on  sleighs  down  to  Hamilton.  This  place 
may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  province  that  bor- 
ders on  Lake  Erie.  It  is  fi'om  the  wholesale  dealers  of  this  that  the 
smaller  stores  in  the  country  parts  receive  their  supplies ;  and  to  pay 
for  these  they  send  in  the  produce  they  obtain  firom  their  customers. 
Besides,  it  is  a  county  town  and  garrison,  so  that  it  has  a  lively  ap- 
pearance. 

'^  I  staid  three  days  in  London,  and  visited  its  neighbourhood.  I 
find  it  all  good  land.  There  are  many  excellent  farms — ^very  exten- 
sive, and  well  stocked  and  cultivated.  The  people  who  came  in  here 
at  first  were  mostly  poor,  and  received  their  land  firom  Government 
gratis — but  they  have  got  on  wonderfiilly ;  though  they  tell  me  they 
had  terrible  hardships  to  contend  with  at  first ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
strikes  me,  that  a  man  had  better  pay  a  good  price  for  his  land,  where 
there  are  roads  and  mills,  a  market  and  a  neighbourhood,  than  to  get 
land  in  the  wild  bush  for  nothing." 

From  London  he  proceeded  to  Chatham,  generally  through  a 
rich  clay  land — ^the  farms  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated,  the 
agricidtui*e  much  improved  of  late,  by  agricultural  associations 
and  cattle  shows.    Its  Teeswater  cows,  Leicester  and  Southdown 
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sheep^  and  Berkshire  swine,  would  not  disgrace  any  agricultural 
show  in  Britain. 

"  Below  Chatham,  the  Thames  is  a  lazy,  canal-looking  river ;  the 
land  on  its  banks,'*  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  the  richest  I  ever  saw  in 
any  country.  Six  or  seven  feet  deep  of  earth  that  would  do  for  a  gar- 
den, and  extensive  grass  plsdns,  stretching  for  miles  into  the  country, 
without  a  tree,  save  here  and  there  a  small  clump,  like  an  island  in 
the  plain ;  the  grass,  particularly  that  called  the  blue  joint,  furnishes 
excellent  pasture  and  hay.  Indeed,  your  beasts,  after  they  are  weaned 
and  branded,  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  never  reclaimed  till  wanted 
for  use.  Running  water  is  scant,  and  the  people,  from  finding  it  so 
easy  to  scramble  along  after  a  fashion,  are  a  lazy  generation,  and  only 
half  do  their  work.  Their  ground  is  generally  foul,  and  their  wheat, 
of  course,  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  that  are  allowed  to  grow 
in  such  provision  among  it  Add  to  this,  that  the  stagnant  water 
which  is  allowed  to  stand  in  these  plains  in  the  spring  and  &11,  (for 
they  never  think  of  draining,  though  that  would  be  easy,)  breeds 
fever  and  ague,  so  that  on  the  whole  I  do  not  consider  it  a  desirable 
location.** 

The  village  of  Windsor  is  a  new  place,  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  Amencan  tariff,  to  enable  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  smuggle  British  goods  across  the  frontier.  Its  population 
consists  cniefly  of  storekeepers,  who  sell  those  goods,  and  tailors 
who  make  them  up : — ^the  smugglers  from  Detroit  march  back  in 
their  new  clothes,  carrying  the  old  ones  in  a  bundle  under  their 
arm,  and  are  thus  able  to  set  the  collector  of  customs  at  de-* 
fiance. 

As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  accompany  Mr.  Stevenson 
through  the  remainder  of  his  tour,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
giving  the  result  of  it,  which  was  advice  to  his  friends  to  go  well 
west,  but  not  further  west  than  Chatham.  We  think  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  extract  his  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Canada  Company : — 

"  The  plans  adopted  by  this  Company,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
operations,  were  eminenUy  calculated  to  produce  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  in  a  country  such  as  Canada  then  was,  they  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  wilderness  can  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment, and  in  aU  probability  of  the  only  principle  on  which  it  can  be 
done  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Abundant  employment  was  offered  in  making  roads,  and  all  were 
allowed  to  take  up  lands  upon  the  condition  of  actual  settlement,  and 
at  the  low  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre,  or  at  very  low  rates. 
No  portion  of  the  purchase  money  was  required  in  cash,  and  as  a 
result  sWe  find  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
families  have  thus,  from  their  own  labour  alone,  made  clearings  and 
improvements  in  the  land,  and  acquired  stock  worth  upwards  of 
£90,000,  or  if  we  were  to  add  to  this  the  large  sums  paid  on  account 
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of  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  where  numbers  are  now  fireeholders,  aa 
well  as  the  increased  value  given  to  the  land,  over  and  above  the  cost- 
price  bj  these  improvements,  and  by  the  settlement  of  the  land  around 
them,  the  amount  would  be  immensely  increased,  for,  as  mere  land,  it 
has  quadrupled  in  value  in  many  situations,  and  in  all  it  has  more  than 
doubled.  But  the  land  being  thus  opened  to  settlement,  the  principal 
difficulties  overcome,  and  the  lots  abutting  on  the  principal  roads  all 
occupied,  this  indulgence  was  discontinued,  excepting  in  special  cases, 
and  a  first  instalment  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  was  required 
in  cash,  most  probably  under  an  impression,  that  since  there  was  abun- 
dant employment  for  labourers  at  high  wages,  and  since  every  indus- 
trious labouring  man  could  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  save  sufficient 
from  his  wages  to  pay  an  instalment  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  at 
the  same  time  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  managing  farming 
operations  in  this  country — they  were  thus  doing  a  real  kindness  to  the 
labouring  classes;  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  applicantei  for 
labour,  benefiting  the  farmers  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  which 
for  years  have  been  much  higher  than  the  prices  of  farming  produce 
would  warrant.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tailors  and  shoe-makers 
should  all  at  once  become  expert  axemen  and  good  farmers ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada,  since  the  manufacturing 
districts  supply  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  never  held  ai  plough 
or  worked  upon  a  farm,  till  after  their  arrival  in  Canada,  and  yet  I  am 
told  one  of  these  raw  hands  will  spurn  lower  wages  than  are  paid  to 
experienced  labourers ;  and  I  am  told  that  though  fiour  is  now  only 
three  and  a  half  dollars  a  barrel,  labourers'  wages  are  just  as  high  as  when 
it  was  six,  or  even  twelve  dollars.  The  Company,  however,  have  again 
returned  to  the  old  principle,  which  was  found  to  work  so  well ;  and 
poor  people  can  obtain  lands,  on  the  payment  of «an  annual  rent,  com- 
mencing at  £2  the  hundred  acres,  and  gradually  increasing  to  £16, 
10s.,  in  the  twel^  year,  when  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  deed  of  fee 
simple,  and  thus  becomes  a  freeholder." 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  the  Gentian  settlers  at  Waterloo,  he 

says,— 

"  They  have  one  great  advantage — ^the  Canada  Company  have  made 
them  good  roads,  and  built  good  mills,  and  that  is  sure  to  make  a  good 
settlement." 

The  Canada  Company  commenced  operations,  as  has  been 
already  said,  in  1829.  In  1840,  it  appears  that,  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  their  settlements,,  and  to  place  the  information 
obtained  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  suspicion,  they  procured 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  influential,  longest  settled,  and 
most  respectable  inhabitants,  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  making  the  necessary  investigations. 

From  the  difl^ise  and  extended  oetails  thus  collected,  the 
Company  have  made  such  selections,  and  furnished  such  an 
abridfgment,  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  publication,  in  the 
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work  which  stands  second  in  the  list  prefixed  to  this  Article ;  but 
as  they  wish  to  afford  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  details,  the  original  returns  are  open  to  inspeo* 
tion  at  their  office  in  London.  Of  the  details  thus  abridged,  we 
give  the  following  more  condensed  abstract.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  returns  of  thirty-eight  townships,  chiefly  in  the  Western 
and  London  Districts,  it  appears  that  724  persons,  who,  on  ar- 
riving in  Canada,  possessed  among  them  capital  to  the  amount 
of  £24,517,  12s.  6d.,  possessed,  in  1840,  property  to  the  amount 
of  £323,746,  Is.  9d. 

Of  these  724  settlers,  337  arrived  in  Canada  with  no  capital 
whatever.  They  now  collectively  possess  property  to  the 
amount  of  dP116,228,  9s.  6d.,  being  an  averagiB  for  each  person 
of  «i^344,  17s.  9d.  Eighty-nine  arrived  in  Canada  with  capital 
in  sums  of  £20  and  under^  to  the  amount  of  ^1143,  17s.  6d., 
being  an  average  for  each  person  of  £12,  17s.  Tliey  now  col- 
lectively possess  property  to  the  amount  of  £38,213,  10s.  6d., 
being  an  average  for  each  person  of  £429,  7s.  3d.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  settlers  arrived  in  Canada  with  capital  in  sums 
of  £20  and  upwards^  to  the  amount  of  £33,375,  15s.,  being  an 
average  for  each  person  of  £111,  19s.  lOd. ;  they  now  collec- 
tively possess  property  to  the  amount  of  £169,304,  Is.  9d.,  being 
an  average  for  each  person  of  £568,  2s.  8d. 

Returns  subsequently  obtained  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
settlers  in  the  above  38  townships,  in  paying  for  their  land, 
under  their -agreements  with  the  Canada  Company,  afford  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  their  prosperity.  It  appears  from 
these  returns,  that  out  of  724  settlers,  of  whom  337  commenced 
with  no  capital  at  all,  89  with  capitals  of  £20  and  under,  298 
with  capitals  exceeding  £20, 

498  had  paid  for  their  allotments  in  fuU. 
31  to  the  extent  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent.  " 
41  „  „  50  to  70       „ 

49  „  „  25  to  50      „ 

75  „  „  12  to  25      „ 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  average  state  of  the  settlers 
upon  the  Company's  lands  in  forty  other  townships,  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Canada,  and  their  actual  condition  in  1840,  shews  that 
640  settlers,  who,  on  arriving  in  Canada,  possessed  capital  to  the 
amount  of  £28,402,  17s.  7d.,  possessed,  in  1840,  property  to  the 
amount  of  £224,031,  12s.  6d.  Of  these  640  settlers  310  arrived 
in  Canada  with  no  capital  whatever.  They  now  collectively  pos- 
sess property  to  the  amount  of  d£^95,787,  being  an  average 
for  each  person  of  d^308,  19s.  9d.  One  hundred  and  thir- 
teen settlers  arrived  in  Canada  with  capital  in  sums  of  £20  and 
under,  to  the  amount  of  ^1151,  17s.  7d.,  being  an  average  for 
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each  person  of  ^10,  3s.  lOd.    They  now  collectively  possess 

! property  to  the  amount  of  £d6j5^Sj  12s.  6d.,  being  an  average 
or  eadi  person  of  £323y  8s.  9d.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen 
settlers  arrived  in  Canada  with  capital  in  sums  aiove  £20  to  the 
amount  of  «£^279251y  being  an  average  for  each  person  of 
£125,  lis.  7d.  They  now  collectivelv  possess  £91,69j6,  being 
an  average  of  £422,  Is.  2d.  for  eacli  person.  The  town  of 
Goderich  contained,  in  1840,  699  persons,  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Huron  tract  contained  5206 — ^in  all  5905.*  Their 
means  on  arrival  amounted  to  £60,110,  Is.  lOd.,  and  upon  going 
upon  their  lands,  to  £68,749,  13s.  Id.  The  total  value  of  their 
stock  and  improvements  was,  in  1840,  £242,287,  7s.  9d.  Out 
of  this  population  514  families  had  no  capital  when  they  went 
upon  the  land,  yet  now  possess  stock  and  improvements  to  the 
value  of  £90,486,  lOs.  Sizty-one  families  commenced  with 
capital  under  £10  each,  who  now  possess  property  to  the  amount 
of  £10,424.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  famUies  commenced  with 
means  under  £50,  and  now  possess  property  to  the  amount  of 
£40,526.  The  remainder  commenced  with  capital  to  the  amount 
of  £50  and  upwards  each,  and  now  possess  property  to  the  amount 
of£100,850,  178.  9d. 

Not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  other  returns  eaually  satis&c- 
tory,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  total  numerical  results  of 
those  above  given,  which  are,  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years, 
7269  settlers,  possessing  among  them  capital  to  the  amount  of 
£113,030,  have  acquired  property  to  the  value  of  £790,065, — 
and  that  out  of  these,  1161  settlers  who  possessed  no  capital  what- 
ever on  their  arrival  in  Canada,  have  now  property  to  the  value 
of  £302,501.  Where  can  the  advocates  of  five-acre  farms  and 
the  allotment  system  show  results  like  these  ?  This  Company, 
at  any  rate,  cannot  be  charged  with  having  sent  out  their  victims 
to  perish  in  swamps  and  deserts. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  small  farmers  and  capitalists,  re- 
turns are  given  of  the  property  of  14  individuals  who  commenc- 
ed with  means  varying  m)m  £50  to  £150,  particularizing  the 
stock  and  improv^nents  of  each,  and  their  present  value.  The 
poorest  of  these  is  worth  £300,  having  commenced  in  1828  with 
a  property  of  £100.  The  property  of  four  is  valued  at  sums 
varying  from  £400  to  £500,  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  them 
being  100  acres  each.  One  owned  200  acres,  whose  properly 
is  valued  at  ,£^585.  One  owns  300  acres,  the  value  of  which, 
with  his  stock,  is  .PIOOO.  There  are  five  who  own  from  500 
to  700  acres,  and  the  value  of  their  land,  stock,  and  other  pro- 
perty, is  estimated  at  from  dP1200  to  «£^1400  each. 


*  In  1843  it  had  increased  to  ]  1,000;  and  in  1845  to  13,500. 
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The  following  remarks  rospecting  them  are  worthy  of  notiee : 

has  put  his  son  and  two  m  his  daughters  in  business ; 

has  put  his  son  on  200  acres^  on  which  is  a  neat  frame- 


house  and  bam  ; was  destitute  on  arriving  at  Guelph ;  got 

work  as  a  carpenter ;  saved  money ;  went  upon  land^  and  has  done 
wonders  with  his  fine  &mily  of  sons ;  has  put  one  son  on  a  good 
&rm,  and  has  portioned  off  two  of  his  daugnters.  One  who  com- 
menced in  1826  with  £10  has  now  800  acres — 850  cleared,  his 
whole  property  valued  at  ^2700.  He  took  up  land,  placed  his 
sons  upon  it,  commenced  teaching  in  a  school,  by  the  proceeds 
of  which  he  supported  his  family,  while  steadily  employed  in 
clearing  land ;  nas  one  son  at  college  studying  medicine. 

Proofs  equally  satisfactory  of  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers  are 
afforded  by  the  remittances  which  they  have  made  to  their  Mends 
at  home.  During  nine  years,  from  1834  to  1842  inclusive,  these 
remittances,  through  four  of  the  principal  banks  in  the  province, 
amounted  to  £20,473  sterling,  or  £2275  a-year  upon  an  average, 
and  consisted  of  2455  remittances,  averaging  £8,  10s.  each. 

The  Company  having  been  led  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be  an 
object  of  m«ch  importance  to  this  cfa«s  of  prsons  that  they 
should  undertake  these  transactions  for  them  free  of  expense,  the 
result  has  been,  that  in  the  year  1843  the  sum  of  £2397, 10s.  lid. 
sterKng,  in  380  remittances,  averaging  £7,  58. 4d.  was  eent  home 
through  their  hands — that  in  the  year  1844  these  remittances 
increased  in  number  to  565,  and  in  amount  to  £4141,  12s.  7d. 
being  £7,  6s.  7d.  each  on  an  avera^. 

Such  being  the  prospects  of  establishing  themselves  in  comfort 
and  independence  which  emigration  to  Canada  offers  to  those 
who  are  vainly  struggling  for  a  subsistence  at  home,  it  only 
remains  to  inquire  how  uiese  advantages  may  be  best  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Important  as  our  colonial  possessions  are  to  us,  our  colonization 
has  hitherto  been  conducted  on  wrong  principles,  or  no  principles 
at  aU.  In  Australia  we  tried  to  colonize  by  means  of  convicts, 
and  have  abandoned  it,  after  having  contaminated  those  fine 
colonies  with  the  pIague*spot  of  a  felon  population,  under  the 
evils  of  which  they  will  suffer  for  centuries.  We  have  tried  to 
colonize  by  means  of  a  pauper  population,  and  have  given  to 
vestries  and  boards  of  guardians  tne  power  of  applying  a  portion 
of  the  poors'-rates  to  Die  removal  or  such  families  as  should  be 
burthensome,  and  could  be  persuaded  to  emigrate.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  modified  species  of  trans- 
portation, or  that  prejudices  should  be  excited  against  emigration 
m  general  ? 

For  a  long  time  we  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  colonies  to 
official  jobbing  and  favouritism,  by  the  lavish  grants  of  lands  be- 
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stowed  upon  individuals^  who  neither  intended  to  settle  upon 
them,  nor  to  make  any  efforts  to  reclaim  them,  but  merely  to 
wait  till  the  progress  of  settlement  around  them  should  give  a 
value  to  their  acres.  Sy  the  insulation  thus  produced,  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  neighbouring  settlers  was  retarded.  These  grants 
were  one  of  the  grievances  which  produced  the  Canadian  rebel- 
lion, and  they  form,  at  present,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  plan 
for  rendering  the  resources  of  that  colony  available  for  the  remo- 
val of  some  of  the  evils  under  whict  our  peasantry  are  suffering 
at  home.  In  Australia,  we  have  at  length  adopted  an  approach 
to  a  sounder  system  by  the  abolition  of  &ee  grants,  by  lana  sales^ 
and  free  passages,  given  out  of  the  proceeds,  to  sncli  emigrants 
of  the  labouring  classes  as  may  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  The  first  attempts  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  concentrating 
labour  and  capital  on  the  land,  and  to  found  new  settlements  by 
means  of  joint-stock  companies,  suffered  in  South  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from  that  spirit  of  gambling  speculation  which 
appears  to  be  the  too  frequent,  though  not  necessary  attendant 
on  the  joint-stock  system.  From  the  effects  of  this  Adelaide  has 
righted  itself,  and  Port  Nicholson  would  have  done  the  same, 
but  for  the  unfortimate  disputes  between  the  Government  and 
%  the  Company. 

In  all  our  schemes  of  colonization,  these  general  principles 
must  be  kept  in  view — ^that  emigration  must  be  voluntary — ^mat 
it  should  comprise  as  much  as  possible  all  the  grades  of  society 
existing  in  the  mother  country — ^that  the  means  of  employing 
labour  should  accompany  the  labouring  emigrants — ^that  uiese 
should  be  drawn  from  wat  portion  of  their  class  which  is  least  likely 
to  be  burthensome  at  home,  and  which  the  employers  of  labour 
are  most  anxious  to  retain — ^the  vigorous,  the  enterprizing  and  in^ 
telligent,  the  sober,  the  industrious,  and  the  frugal.  These  are 
the  only  persons  to  succeed  as  colonists.  By  encouraging  the 
emigration  of  this  description  of  labourers,  we  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class  in  general.  By  raising  them  to  the 
rank  of  colonial  proprietors,  we  diminish  competition  for  work 
in  the  labour-market  at  home,  and  render  it  easier  for  the  infe- 
rior description  of  labourers  to  obtain  employment,  and  at  better 
wages,  and  by  improving  the  physical  condition  of  these  we  lay 
the  best  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  their  moral  con- 
dition. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  Australian  and  North  American  colonies  require 
different  modes  of  treatment.  The  former  have  hitherto  pre- 
sented great  attractions  for  capital,  while  their  distance,  and  the 
expense  of  the  voyage,  render  them  difficult  of  access  to  the  la- 
bouring emigrant.     The  stream  of  emigrant  labour  to  Australia 
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requires^  th^^^fore,  the  stimuluB  of  free  passages  given  out  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  sales  of  land.  The  contiguity  of  the 
American  continent,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  great  resort 
of  emigrants  possessed  of  just  sufficient  faeans  to  convey  them 
thither,  but  dependent,  on  their  arrival,  upon  immediate  employ* 
ment  for  their  support.  These,  taking  the  average  of  the  last 
nineteen  years,  have  repaired  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  nearly  ^qual  proportions,  the  preponderance  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other  varying  with  the  demand  for  labour.  The  chief  fluc- 
tuations in  this  demand  arise  from  the  activity  or  languor  with 
which  public  works  are  prosecuted.  In  the  States,  these  have 
been  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  British  capital.  In  Canada^ 
they  have  been  too  much  neglected,  and  might,  with  advantage^ 
be  greatly  extended.  The  best  means,  therefore,  of  stimulating 
emigration  to  Canada,  is  by  the  employment  of  capital  in  those, 
works  which  will  be  sure  to  attract  labourers  to  a  countir  of 
such  easy  access.  Such  an  expenditure  would  draw  to  this  colony 
all  those  emigrants  of  the  labouring  class  who  now  repair  to  the 
States,  with  uie  exception  of  those  who  prefer  them  from  dissatis^ 
faction  with  British  institutions.  Of  such,  Britain  and  Canada 
are  both  well  rid.  The  expenditure  of  some  of  the  accumulated 
profits  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  rail« 
ways,  ports,  and  public  buildings  in  Canada,  would  not  only  ac^ 
celerate  the  current  of  emigration,  and  thus  relieve  some  of  the 
pressure  at  home,  but  it  would  enable  these  emigrant  labourers, 
if  sober  and  industrious,  soon  to  become  landowners,  and  to  make 
room  for  a  fresh  set  of  labourers.  It  would  also  cause  a  fresh  in- 
flux of  capital,  and  a  farther  demand  for  labour,  by  rendering  the 
countiy  more  attractive  to  farmers  like  the  author  of  the  Emi-^ 
grant  to  North  America,  possessing  their  £300,  and  employing 
like  him,  two  labourers,  to  become,  in  their  turn,  landowners  and 
employers  of  labour.  Every  thousand  such  emigrants  would  bring 
with  them  £300,000,  and  employ  two  thousand  labourers,  who 
would  require  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years. 

To  a  country,  no  longer  a  wilderness,  but  enjoying  facilities  of 
internal  communication,  churches,  schools,  and  other  public 
buildings,  a  class  of  consumers  would  resort ;  large  families,  with 
narrow  incomes,  on  which  they  can  scarcely  here  maintain  their 
position  in  society,  would  be  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  piXH 
visions,  the  fine  climate — ^for  it  possesses  a  fine  cUmate — and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenerv.  Artizans,  tradesmen,  and  professional 
men  of  all  kinds,  would  also  find  their  labours  better  remunerated 
than  in  the  overcrowded  field  they  leave  behind  them.  Witness 
the  list  which  we  have  given  of  the  trades  and  professions  estan 
Wished  in  the  town  of  Guelph.  Nor  would  it  be  too  much  to 
hope,  that  some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  aristocracy,  al- 
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lured  by  the  game  of  the  Canadian  forests — their  deer  and  their 
turkeys^  and  dv  the  variety  of  fish  with  which  the  waters  abound 
— might  be  induced  to  settle  there,  to  prefer  the  excitement  of  a 
bear-nunt  to  the  effeminate  battue,  ana  to  indulge  their  passion 
for  field  sports  in  a  country  where  it  will  be  a  public  benefit  in- 
stead of^  a  public  nuisance.  Steam-navigation  is  rendering  the 
forests  of  Canada  more  accessible  to  our  sportsmen  than  the 
deerH3talkin£r  and  £rrousin£^-£rrounds  of  the  Hifrhlands  of  Scotland 
were  a  cent^  a^,  and  It  ^  soon  be  possiSe  to  reside  on  tiie 
banks  of  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Huron,  and  to  enjoy  the  gaieties 
of  the  London  season  more  fi:equently  than  the  great>-grand- 
fathers  of  our  present  race  of  country  gentlemen  visited  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Canada  Company  on  public  works, 
Umited  as  it  has  been  in  amount,  has  been  very  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  the  provincial  loan^ 
for  pulUc  work^^f  which  the  Imperial  Government  have  ^a- 
ranteed  the  interest — ^will  operate  on  a  larger  scale.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  connexion  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  colony 
with  the  markets  and  shipping  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  by 
means  of  railways,  should  afford  a  worse  field  for  join1>4tock  ope- 
rations than  many  of  those  projects  for  British  railways,  in  which 
capitalists  are  so  eagerly  emfearking;*  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
French  and  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Sardiman  lines. 
We,  therefore,  rejoice  to  see  prospectuses  issued  for  a  Western 
Canada  and  a  Huron  and  Ontario  junction. 

It  had  often  surprised  us  that  the  Canadian  colonists  did  not 
imitate— in  every  thing  but  repudiation — ^their  neighbours  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  brins  such  projects 
forw^in  the  British  money  market.  _ 

There  is  another  method  of  stimulating  emigration  to  Cana- 
da, which  has  not  yet  been  tried,  but  which  is  well  worthy  of 
trial;  namely,  the  oS&v  of  small  loans  to  emigrant  labourers, 
possessing  sufficient  means  to  convey  them  to  Canada,  and  no 
more,  so  as  to  enable  them  on  their  arrival  at  once  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  British  American, 
and  Canada  Companies,  for  the  acquirement  of  land,  with- 
out having  to  serve  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  as  labourers  in 
the  colony.  The  qualifications  required  of  applicants  fer  these 
loans,  should  be  certificates  of  character  firom  the  minister,  ma- 
gistrates, or  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  which  they  re- 
side— ^perhaps  the  personal  security  of  some  of  their  friends — and 


*  Of  the  £57,447,903  expended  on  railways  enumerated  in  Spackman's  Statisticsal 
Tables,  1843,  it  appears  that  £33,448,153  paid  dividends  of  less  than  5  per  cent., 
and  £19,662,154  paid  dividends  not  exceeding  2}  per  cent. 
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the  possession  of  sufficient  Ainds  for  their  voyage.  The  latter 
mignt  be  secured  by  making  no  adyances  to  them  until  esta- 
blished on  their  land^  when  they  might  receive^  through  the 
commissioners  or  agents  of  the  two  companies  aboye  mentioned, 
the  loan  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  them  through  till  their  first 
crop  should  be  available — ^that  is,  about  thirty  pounds — to  be  ad- 
vanced by  instalments  of  ten  pounds  each,  as  those  agents  should 
be  satisfied  of  the  progress  made  in  clearing  and  cultivation — ^the 
principal^to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  W  annual  in- 
stalments, not  exceeding  five  in  number,  through  the  agents  of 
the  same  Company.  As  the  money  would  be  expended  in  un- 
proving  the  land,  it  would  be  but  fair  that  these  loans  should  be 
the  first  charge  upon  it. 

The  punctuality  with  which  the  settlers  under  the  Canada 
Company  have  made  good  the  deferred  payments  for  their  land, 
and  the  large  sums  which  they  have  also  remitted  to  friends  in 
this  country,  prove  that  the  principal  and  interest  of  these  loans 
would  be  paia  with  the  same  punctuality.  Projectors  of  schemes 
for  systematic  and  extensive  colonization,  usually  draw  for  fiinds 
upon  the  poors -rate  or  the  Government.  A  Canadian  Loan 
Association,  on  the  above  plan,  appears  to  ofier  means  for  pro- 
moting the  rapid  settlement  of  that  colony,  free  from  the  objec- 
tions which  attach  to  the  application  of  public,  and,  above  all,  of 
1  parochial  funds  to  such  a  purpose.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
ieve  that  it  would  be  a  S£^e,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  mo- 
ney market  at  home,  and  with  the  colomal  rate  of  interest,  by 
no  means  an  unprofitable  investment.  The  benefit  which  the 
colony  would  denve  fix)m  this  mode  of  employing  some  of  our 
surplus  capital  by  the  promotion  of  its  rapid  settlement  with  the 
best  class  of  emigrants,  and  the  benefit  which  would  be  conferred 
on  the  labouring  class  by  enabling  them  to  acquire  property,  do 
not  admit  of  a  question.  A  plan,  of  which  the  object  is  to  raise 
the  value  of  agricultural  labour — ^and  that  is  tantamount  to  a 
reduction  of  rent,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time — ^and  to  withdraw,  not 
burdensome  paupers,  but  the  best  labourers  in  the  parish,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  promoted  by  landowners  and  farmers, 
nor  whatever  the  ultimate  benefits  derivable  from  it  by  them, 
will  it  be  very  surprising  if  they — never  a  very  far-sighted  race — 
should  be  unable  to  discover  them.  It  is  to  tnose  of  the  moneyed 
and  commercial  classes,  desirous  of  promoting  colonization  as  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  improving  the  concution  of  the  labour- 
ers of  this  country,  that  we  must  Took  for  the  initiative.  The 
experiment  should  be  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  small  scale, 
and,  if  found  to  succeed,  could  be  easily  extended.  It  cannot 
be  tried  too  soon. 
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Art.  VII. — Elements  of  Church  History.  Vol.  I.  Comprising 
the  External  History  of  the  first  three  Centuries.  By  David 
Welsh,  D.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  l^rofessor  of  Divinity  and  Church 
History,  New  College,  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Church  History  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 
8vo.    Edinburgh,  1844. 

We  are  now  at  libertv  to  notice  this  valuable  work.  Its 
author  conducted  this  Journal  from  its  commencement,  and  to 
his  exertions  it  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  success  it 
has  enjoved.  The  great  disposer  of  events  has  been  pleased  to 
remove  nim  to  a  better  world  in  the  midst  of  his  usefiilness ;  and 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  unite  with  others,  with  whom  in  dif- 
ferent relations  he  was  connected,  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  admiration  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Welsh  was  possessed  of  talents,  acquirements,  and  excel- 
lences, which  are  not  often  foimd  united  m  one  individual,  and 
which  singularly  qualified  him  for  the  station  he  was  called  to 
fill,  and  the  part  he  was  called  to  act.  He  had  an  admirably 
balanced  mind,  not  exhibiting  any  one  special  feature  in  peculiar 
prominence,  but  a  very  full  development  of  diiferent  powers  or 
faculties.  His  intellect  was  essentially  philosophical,  but  his 
imagination  occasionally  displayed  itself  in  striking  and  beauti- 
ful illustrations.  He  was  aistinguished  equally  by  the  vigour 
and  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  strength  and  liveliness 
of  his  afiections.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  disciplined  and  cul- 
tivated. He  was  possessed  of  extensive  erudition  on  philosophical 
and  theological  subjects,  admirably  matured  and  digested  ;  never, 
indeed,  ostentatiously  displayed,  but  completely  at  his  command, 
and  ready  for  use  and  application.  At  a  comparatively  early 
period  oi  his  life,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  memoir  of  his  illustrious  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ; 
and  in  the  exposition  and  defence  which  he  gave  of  the  system 
of  that  philosopher,  he  showed,  that  he  was  fully  competent  to 
grapple  with  the  difiiculties  of  mental  and  metaphysical  science. 
On  quitting  the  pastoral  office  in  1831,  when  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
published  a  volume  of  sermons,  characterized  by  great  judgment 
and  discrimination,  and  by  earnest  and  solemn  appeals  to  the 
conscience.  From  this  period  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  his  Chair ;  and,  latterly,  with  the  labours  which  devolved 
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upon  all  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged,  in  the  arduous  struggle  through  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  pass ;  and  in  both  these  departments  he  manifested  high 
powers,  extensiye  acquirements,  noble  qualities,  and  gained  the 
admiration  and  the  afiection  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact. 

In  the  struggle  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  for  seve- 
ral years  engaged,  and  which  terminated  in  the  Disruption  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Establishment,  Dr.  Welsh's  wisdom  and  saga- 
city— ^his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Church — enabled  him  to  render  most  important  service;  and 
though  he  did  not  usually  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  more 
public  contendings  to  which  the  struggle  led,  he  was  throughout 
thoroughly  cordial  in  the  cause,  his  counsel  and  advice  were 
always  freely  given,  and  exerted  a  powerful  and  salutary  influ- 
ence. It  was  Dr.  Welsh's  lot  in  [Providence  to  be  peculiarly 
identified,  as  Moderator  of  the  last  '^  free  and  faithAii  General 
Assembly,^'  with  the  final  act  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Estabhsh- 
ment,  and  with  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
None  who  were  present  on  that  memorable  occasion  will  ever 
forget  his  dignifiea  and  impressive  bearing,  and  the  singularly 
solemn,  affecting,  and  elevating  prayer  which  he  ofierea  up  at 
the  opening  of  the  Free  General  Assembly  in  Canonmills ;  and 
all  wno  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Free  Church,  will 
ever  cherish  deep  respect  for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Welsh,  and 
fervent  gratitude  to  the  God  who  sustained  and  strengthened 
him,  on  account  of  the  invaluable  services  which  he  was  enabled 
to  render  on  that  occasion,  and  which  he  continued  to  render, 
in  many  ways,  till  his  lamented  death. 

His  principal  work,  however,  during  the  most  important  period 
of  his  hfe,  was  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History — ^first,  for  twelve  years,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  then,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  in  the  New 
College  of  the  Free  Church.  For  this  office  he  was  pre-eminently 
quaUned,  and  this,  of  itself,  is  no  mean  praise.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
academic  man  in  his  whole  character,  tastes,  habits,  and  deport- 
ment ;  he  possessed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  all  the  qualities  which 
are  fitted  to  gain  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  young  men 
animated  by  right  principles,  and  eager  in  the  pursmt  of  useM 
knowledge ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  exerted  a  most  import- 
ant influence  in  forming  the  character  and  habits  of  many  who 
are  now  usefully  employed  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  It  would 
not  be  easy  at  any  time,  or  among  any  body  of  men,  to  find  one 
so  well  qualified  to  fill  a  chair  of  Church  History  as  Dr.  Welsh 
was ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  other  chair 
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as  a  perfect  guide,  it  is  far  from  following  that  the  benefits  of  expe- 
'dmoetJaite  BiqMtsddedJ  -  Jfrll^-  tl<di*e  th^  ease,  it  Wotdd' piresetit'  £i 
iancooafy'iii  the*  methods  of  Divine  pi^edure,  in*  which  a  harmonyis 
to  be  markedin.  different  «]rsteiiffi,  «nd  all  are  rendered  miitualljr  st%- 
vd^yknt  tf>  itha  Jpespectiye. .  ends  pf  eael^    Ji ,  oq  ^dfaiKtii^^ :  jfehetoefore, 
f^&VQ  to  ))e  ^derived  un^derthe  Chnstiai;i.  dispensation  &on^  ihat.t-caofSh 
tion  jof  ,oiw:  beipg.  hj  yrhidk  continuitj  of  eaastc»aee  m  h^pt  ]ip<hj/the 
Jinjks  of  successive  generatipus,  there  wouldi  ia  thia  respect, /be/a^irMit 
of  adaptation  In  the  economy  of  grace  to  the  eoonfwkj  Q£:Tmtfv»i' >i^ 
reality,  however,  the  two,  when  rightly  oonsidere^^  wUl  be^diaeeiteiM 
to  be  fitly  framed  to  each  other.     This  may  be  estaUishedib^ff  »i&v 
remarks,  ,     .    t        ,     •  .      i  . ".  nuv/ 

V  '<'  The  law  of  the  Lord  is.  unquestiopskbly  peofecl^  «Ad  tibiC  -Smpiiiiibi^ 
Bke  their  great  Author,  contain  a\1  the  treasures  of  wi^itom  and  koolfi^ 
Xedge.    But  then, .  though  perfect,  ia  themfielvee,  th^  .mq*  iiddiroise^it 
frail,  ^d  fidjible  creatures,  wh9  4u^e  liable  .to  pi^Mnte^n^trt^^^Q^aid^ 
in^^and  little  quall^ed  to  app^ciat^  all  their  /exc^Uetiee*:  l^Qjpim»iW0 
us  ^om,  error,  aad.  to  lead  us  ifxto  thQ,]p^awJje4^  pf  aJd  ih^^j^^b^ilht 
influences  of  the  Spirit  are  promised.     But  it  must  be  remembered, 
th^t;tb^  3pi^^  opei'ates  throi^h.  theipstri^paye^tfi^y  oif  jaiie^Bfi/'Biid 
wkere  these  means  are  neglected,  we  pauiiot^  reasQnaUy,l(>Qik.^fp»ii^ 
blessing.    Among  these  means,  one  of  the  mpst  importaiot  i$  pi:f^e9t^ 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Cburoh  as  a  spiritual  coiiimunitY,  (w)ff^ 
each  individual  is  Employed  about  the  same  subject,  so  that  tlve^ep:^ 
Itttb  which  one  'fetUs,  inay  be  corrected  by  the  juster  percepti^pf  p* 
lOk^r,  and  Inhere  the  ^scoverfes  that  dremade  by  the  morcjen- 
hangtd  experience,  or  in  ani^er  to  ^  mtyre '  earnest  prayers;  of*  on^ 
arcrMttiidered  avaikiUe-<<or  the  gpo^of  a}}.'    While, 'thereibre,;'il;^» 
tfiHdilpr  coneeded,  that  Jthe  Jnunldest  tihriidtilin^ ^fa<»>  h»s  no^  tifther^^ll^ 
but  ^  Woiid  of .  God  itsdf,  tvhieh/iie:  ctudieftf  in^^diep^nikn^ili^c^ 
diviiie  t«)ach^lg,  ipUl  be  pj^eoen^.fromtUl  4iaranableibecdsyvajid'Ja^ 
be  instructed  in  the  substantial  particulaa3i.oj^h^.4ii||r^itli9]ii^ixtiiiiel|i 
be  maintatfied  rthat  hofl  views  vs^ha  bqI  ba  poz:^epted  a^d  iQj^fiandfici'by 
the  means  refeipred  to,    Tp  supjH?^  that  i4jjnijhtbe  ptbeijwi^/w^rtflr 
be  to  afibrd  tjie  naost  dangerous  aliment  to  th^  pi;^}^  audipre^u^P^pgiiodi^ 
of  the  individual,  establishing  for  each,  in  his  own  estinjatio^^.^i8becJ/^ 
of  infallibility.     Not  that  we  can  learn  from  others  rany  tWn^  tha!t!.(ii^ 
riot  contained  in  the  revelation  that  has  been  made  to  us,  or  that'  meEe 
httmah  teaohing  can  in  any  particiiUiir  supersede  that  which  is  divmel' 
All  that  we  receive  from  oth^r  sources  ia^  to'  be^brought  to  the'te$t  (i/ 
tlie  Seyiptiuree^  and  is  valuable  only  in'  bo  fkr  ^it  ^l^ads  birr  itit^ti^M 
to.  what  had  been  formerly  unnoticed  Ibr  ^x^  or  <d$Belo^^  to  o^  tidii^fihJ^ 
ijmk^Qmtd xaiseonceptaon iirtoiwhk&  venad faH^n;  •  T^^^^^th<^iif;« 
th(^  aU  ei^enM  tirulh  m  cDn1»iB[edr  am  tibe^Seiipiiire^'atML  iJ^rotiuaii 
paaitiop,  that  the  whple  of  th^  ti^uthiiVfcatt  .l»e-^(|ifatty.percevTBd:ib^^ 
t^os^  who  attend  tp,  iu  a^e  fv^hoU]^diffw^t«  .  l^is*mikmim\A<fif  Hfl^i 
coqppreal  vfeionl    An  olyectai^y.be  before  us  ia  ^,4t*  paFt^!^^;y!E^( 
mi^hy.ot  thps^  part§  m^y  M  unnotiped  hj;  i^*     The  h€^Y:^n^'in>ifteifc) 

*  ■  ¥ 
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whole  expanse  may  be  open  to  our  view,  and  yet  many  of  the  stars 
tiiat  adorn  the  face  of  night  may  elude  our  ghmce,  till  the  finger  of 
one  with  a  clearer  vision  points  out  their  place  in  the  sky. 

**  Or  another  view  may  be  taken  of  the  subject.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  as  the  powers  of  the  individual  are  matured,  and  his  experience 
is  varied,  he  arrives  at  more  enlarged  views  of  Scriptural  truth.  These 
views  may  be  communicated  to  others,  and  in  the  mutual  interchange 
among  the  members  of  the  spiritual  household  of  Christ  of  the  results 
of  their  experience,  consists  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  bonds  which 
unite  believers  into  one  community — ^a  benefit  which  may  be  conveyed 
with  ever-increasing  fulness  from  age  to  age.  It  is  obvious,  also,  ^at 
advantages  similar  to  those  derived  from  the  varied  circumstances  in 
w^ich  individuals  are  placed,  must  arise  from  the  varied  aspect  that 
the  whole  Christian  community  exhibits  generation  after  generation. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  Church  historian  to  exhibit  the  results  of  the 
experiments  performed  on  this  extensive  scale,  which  are  calculated 
to  afford  advantages  which  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained." — Pp.  424-6. 

The  preUminaiy  view  of  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world  and 
the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction,  and  durinf^  the  early  ages, 
of  Christianity,  contains  much  interesting  matter,  carefofly  V 
gestedy  and  jucficiously  and  skilfrilly  applied.  The  subjects  of  the 
origin,  the  propagation,  and  the  persecutions  of  Christianity,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 
and  though  the  history  of  them  is  not  unworthy  of  Dr.  Welsh's  re- 
putation, yet  it  affords  less  scope  for  the  powers  and  endowments 
which  he  possessed,  than  he  would  have  en]oyed  had  he  been  spared 
to  illustrate  the  internal  history  of  the  Church  during  the  same 
period,  or  to  give  a  view  of  its  doctrine,  government,  worship, 
moral  character,  heresies,  &c. 

The  section  on  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
that  which  wiU  probably  be  most  generally  interesting,  as 
having  perhaps  tne  greatest   amount  of  matter  that   is   not 

feneraJly  known,  or  very  easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
^his  arises  chiefly  from  its  containing  a  full  discussion  of  some 
of  the  views  which  have  been  put  forth  concerning  our  Sa- 
viour's life,  character,  and  objects,  in  some  of  the  most  recent 
works  upon  this  subject  in  Germany.  Modem  German  writers 
have  done  much  to  cultivate  the  field  of  Church  history.  The 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  laborious  researches  in  investi- 
gating the  whole  of  the  documents  and  monuments  which  Air- 
nish  me  materials  of  ecclesiastical  history,  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  many  of  its  departments.  Even  the  perverted  and 
infidel  spirit  in  which  many  of  them  have  explored  the  history 
of  the  Church,  has  been  overruled  for  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  truth,  by  exciting  inquiry  and  attention,  and  thus  leading 
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to  ai  more  thorough  iiraestigatbiA^    And.  thisi  more  tboix^ugb  in-^ 
YOBtigatbti^tfaougk  in.a  few  ins^ancea  icoivectiiig  some  popttlat 
notion^  abdut  partfcmlsrinen  aaodfaoks^  has  issued  >  in  tb«  raleT' 
illustration -and  vindicsKtion  of'  ahncstev^eiyiilaQgiwluch  the  . 
fiiealuis  of  Chrisrtiiai  tmlih  wmidi  valuer  *  EcdiefsiatitieA-  hifitK^iy  hm . 
been' Mibjeeted  tomnch tbe  sametiedtiiifint^ aisitfaa&^Xipcsnesieied < 
mtK&h'liie^saaae  fate^  npcxnthe  Continent  as  the  iitteirprQtatiiittof' 
Sciripturei  'In  bothof  tfaBse'departments,  diie  seeds. of  mtiana&ni'i 
wtsresown  by  Le  Olfepc^  and  festered  into  Bbatnrity' b^r  Setoler^' . 
Sumter's  faistorieal:  wocks  are  perhaps  not  so  miicb- known  in  this  - 
conntirf  as'hisexegetical  ones^  but  tbey  exerted  iiboutas  muicb  iivr^ 
fluence  upon  the  Gontinelnt.     The  ^at  objects  to  wbicbridiie 
laboum  of  the  Tationcd  Chnrch  histonans  of  the  Godtiiient  h^i^ 
been  directed,  are^  j^eraUy,  to  shake  men's  &ith  iathe,fac[t»  ofr. 
ecoli^iastical  history,  as  th^  hava  beea  handed.  do!v^ .  a»dj  eom-r. 
nMxaly  iii^eived,  and  more  spedally  to  depreobbtethe  chaaraater  of" 
those  men  'who  have  been  ujsaally  {reckx^ned  orthcldox*  aiadto  ^ajt/^ 
that  of  "thizfafi  who  hame  be^i  nsually  roeJconed  hcbreiiss-m-to  t^pp^'  \ 
sent  the  doctrines  which  were  taught  bjtheAp^tles  ahd-Bajle'- 
tioned'lnr  the  SaeredSorintuses^.as^oiQghiiUtiag  ih  the  p^^o^^isiVe 
cohniptioa  of  the  OhGiiien^  and  as  loading  >  to  inj^ripuai  cjiesultSfri  ^ 
Many  German  writers  of  great  learning  bdye  ftlikwod  m  ile^^- 
footsteps  of  Semler,  in  making  this  use  and  applica-tion  of  their 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  Church ;  but  the  more  careful 
arid  deliberate  examination  of  dl  the  mateirials  of  Church  history  j 
to,  .v^h;ph.  their  .bol^d  attacks  upon  received  opinions  Jed,  has  alrea<iy\ 
p?X)4uqed,  a  copsidwable  re^a/otion  Us  favoijr  of  sounder  y^e^'r^^l, 
oT^aiifileast  a  larger  m^ia^w;e  o£  C^fir  or  neutral^  ii^  not  i^o^p^rti^^jt, 
discusmon  of  hi^rical  topics,  ju^t  a^  therQ  jb  iijqw  le^rextr^v^.. 
gance.  and  more  .fSsLroiess  in  ^  intorpreti^tiQn  of;.  Bpriptliire^. 
Keander  and  Ou^cke,  who  are-  perhapa  the  most  emisK^tl  lividgi  t 
GrenDan  authors  in  general  GhluTch  histovy,  areroharaot^aa^d)b^!< 
a  considerable  measure  of  S^^pturai  soundness  ;•  and  Gmder,' 
anotlter  very  eminent  name  in  tfes  department,  stews  at  Ifa^ta. 
coniSiderable  amount  of  impartiality.  '  :  •'  j  •  n  - 

The  life  and  character  of  our  Saviour  have  of  fete  b^en' 
largely  discussed  among  German  writers  on  eccl6siastit;al  hfe-'' 
to^ ;   and  miany  very  extravagant  and  offensive  views  '  have 
beQn,put  forth  upon  this  sujyject..     Dr.  Welsh  discusses  at  some'' 
length,  and  refirtes  with  mwh  ability  and  in.  a. fair  aii,d  candi4;i 
spirit^ /the. notions  broached  upon  this  important  ^piQ.by.^trauas. 
and  others. of  the  sauae  school;  apd  thi^  ,will  probably  proy^.i 
to  most  (readers  the  most  interesting  p^rt  qf  the  vqlu^iety.  j^. 
bringbibg  before  tih^n  subjoets  io£..discu£Hiioni  ndtht  wbi«h!.they> 
were-'not  previously  familiar,  andlrhich  had  not  beeii'^tajied 
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in  this  oountry.  He  '^ms' evidently  familiar  wkb  the-  whole^^ 
of  the  most  recent  and*  importafit'  ColitineDtal  litteatiurei  cort 
necibed  widi  the  various  topics  Which  lie  disdosaes^  i^nd  h^  applies  • 
thi^^kiioWled^e  With  excellent  i^ffect  te  the  fflnstration  of  Smpfi' 
tnrid  ttnth  and  the  pttmibtion  of  enlightened  piety.  Wie  rather : 
regret  diat  he  has^follo^v<ed  the  example  tif  many  contineiiilaL< 
Tvlriters  in  giving  ah  acccnant  of  the  IncideDLts  of  ewr  Saisriokir^^  i 
life  in  the  common  -ktsa  of  hiidtarical  narrative^  throwing  afide- 
thews^ot  the'woviA  of  Scriptnre.  Our  feelings  hai^e  nerier' 
betsbme  reeon^l^d  to  reading  the  life  of  Christ  in  any  other  yf4md» ' 
than  ihose  wbidi  have  been  eonseeisted  by  the  pe&  of  inapiissr  . 
tioil  ii](  t^inimitable  narratives  of  the  Ey^  r    .      ,  ,fi 

This  test  of  tbiB  topics  naiTsted.br  discuilsed  in  the  volume  do:i 
n6t  affi)M  liyoeh  tiatter  fev '  particular  obserraldon;:  W/e  can  oaotly  I 
say  in^  genera!  that  etery  topic  is  illustrated  in  a  apitit  at  orioe - 
Sbri|rtAfiKd'  and  {philosophic^  ludicious  and  candid^  aind  thati  evexy:< 
wliere  the  r^der  feds  that  h^  has  to  deal  widi  one  who  is  in  Ml 
possassion  of  all  thd  necessary  materials,  and  who  emjdojs  them' : 
MTith  &e  hand  of  a'master. 

'Tbe'&Itowitig  beautifdl  passage  ma^  serve  as  a  sjiecimto  of 
the  bleasin^  play^  of  fancy  and  t^  eloquent  deseriptioin  whieh.  the 
wei^k  e«dunona%  exhibits :--^  '      .  :' 

.  '.^  I  camiot,  Ifiowever,  tut  reinark,  that  the  mere  list  of  names  by* 
which  Matthew  connects  our  Saviour  with  Abraham,  and  by  Which* ' 
Luke  connects  iim  with  Adam,  has  always  appeared  to  me  ino^res- ' 
sibly  sublime,  and  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  fhe' 
superintending  providence  of  God.     We  are  carried  through  a  period  . 
of  man^  thousand  years,  and  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the  ndgbtiest 
empires,  sind  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  kingdoms,  and  the  conv^sions 
of  extcMal' nature,  aud  a  long  ducoes^on  of  the  generations  of  men<*^^ 
attid»t  all  tbese  we  see  the' hand  of  God  continually  exetc^sed  in  bring-^' 
ingto  pass  his  eternal  decrees.     We  haVe;  as  iit  were,  the  fouuiteiln.of - 
a  flftreaia,.dcareely  discernible  iia  it^  Brstbeginning,  in  danger  of  beiitg 
dvied.upfin  a  acorcbing  desert — then  of  beuig  confounded  amidst 
kindred  floods — ^then  of  being  lost  amidst  the  interminable  swamps  oit 
a  i^^wi  re^n«--and  iSna^y,  swallowed  up  in  an  openiog  of  the  ear&, 
and  lost  apparently  to  human  vision  for  ever  \  and  after  having  traced 
it  through  so  many  different  and  distant  climes  to  such  a  tenmnation, 
it  rushes  forth  again,  revealed  to  view,  with  matchless  beauty  and 
grandeur.     The  imagination  of  man  is  bewildered  in  attempting  to  , 
form   an  idea  of  the  long  succession  of  many, nations,  and  iA  the' 
changes  that  took  place  in  society  from  the  times  of  Adam,  and  Abt-a-; ' 
ham,  and  D^vid,  to  that  of  Christ.    But  ainidlst  the  Infinite  diversi<ty 
of  hutfmn'(ih£(ract^r,  and' the  fSsarfol  ebuUitionsof  htiman  pasflioAs^  and 
the  tHde  varieties  of  human  situation-^^and  amidst  the  many  leiUAiona 
of  human  beings  that  came  into  thd  world  aM  ^lidfilled' their  little  pavt^  f 
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m:^nWii\i'itiBk''fimgi,'  kM  Bimkn  j^ossions,  'mi  hkmm-pii^- 

^(i  E^  (ftB-  oohseht^  the  cio-opetatioiH  (bei  iDdlffeMme,'  the  JgnbranseV 
A^  ofipo^ofi  &t  maa:.  ■  fn  the  IkingBJK^  be : the  sl^rei^n  th^  pafaf^ 
aid  lia'ttie  cottnge-^ln  kite  wty  atid  in  the  fields — ii|  the  ihountaui  ai^i 
inths •mStsj'^iaiikQ m^^VB *ai  iji  the."wicke4,  we]fin4  ihe  (fpewr 
tiona  of  Proiidenrie  lowaivls  tlio  same  brajeficfijit,  .the,  fafae  Gofi-lilte 
end.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  the  idolatij  of  J^mazia\  th?  l^wlinesq 
of, Joseph,  and  the  glory  of  Solomon,  are  all.fliadei  to,  yori  togpthef  to 
one  event.  In  the  sheep-cotes  of  Msunrfi  in  the  prison-houses^  qt 
Ectp*!  i^  tti"  corn-fields  of  Boaz,  on  the  throne  of  Judi^;  aiiiJon^  tl^^ 
TTiHows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  in  the  temple  of  Jerii^^tn,  in'ithe 
work-shops  of  Galilee,  in  the  manger  of  Betble'hem-^lli^'(Iieee!%t* 
see  the  'iflpresa  of  the  finger  of  God!'  And'l  p&nMt  but  tbiHk'  tftW 
in  this  commencemeat  of  the  history  of  the  New  're8l£tineat'Chifr<d^ 
iM  have,  in  the  reference  that  ie  made  to  the  former  diapeumtlon,  and 
{n'the  fact  that  God  never  for  a  monient  forgot  the  word mbieh; he 
^crke  to  a  thousand  generations,  a  pledge  that  in  bis  ovs  ^me  GioA' 
irill  not  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  he  -hM  spoken  respecting  J)is. king- 
dom. In  contfnipluliDg  tho  yluwnical  periods  of  thp  Christian  Qhurch, 
veiftlBt>iinf^^nVe  encouragement  in  the  belief  that  the  AJiffighty 
^na  DflvBr  wboUy  deserted  tW  earth.  And  ^i^tken  tji^.  circum^tancea 
f^,ithe  CI^uik;}^  apjpeai:  fnf>»t  desperate,  it  ehotild  'bct.ieiiiepihered,  tha^ 
i(,n^^  vb^D  the  cause  of  ilsrael  and  of.  mankind  seenied  lost  for 
«YeF,j  >vhea  fhe  throne  of  David  was  levelled  in  the  dust,  when  the 
Toyti  .hlood  was  tdmost  lost  amongst  thq  meanest  of  die  pet^le — ^it 
vas  then  iJiat  God  raised  up  a  Horn  of  aaJvation  ih  the  house  of  his 
serpant  Da^df*— P.  4S7-f'  ■■■■■.,'... 

This  work  ii^bbt  a  fr^meiit,  atid  We  do  'net  knowjivbdtber^tbe 
Lectures,  by  which  Dr.  W^elsb  contributed  so  much  at  once  to 
the  instruction,  the  edification,  and  the  delight  of  his  students, 
are  in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  its  being  completed.  We 
rather  fear  that  the  hopes  which  m^  be  entertained  upon  this 
point  are  not  likely  to  he  realized.  Had  his  life  been  spared  to 
complete  the  work,  it  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  boon  to  the 
Church.  It  would  liave  filled  a  place  which  is  still  a  blank  in  our 
literature,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  supplied.  A  man  ca- 
pable, as  Dr.  Welsh  undoubtedJy  was,  of  writing  a  histoiy  ofthe 
Church  which  would  have  commended  itself  at  once  to  the  theo- 
logian and  the  philosopher — to  the  man  of  taste  and  tha  humble 
Christian — with  all  the  original  powers,  the  acquired  knowledge, 
the  formed  habits,  and  tiie  infused  principles,  necessary  for  such 
a  task,  may  not  soon  again  be  given  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  yet  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  community  calls 
loudly  for  such  a  work.     There  is  at  present  much  attention 
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5£ipfef»»a»iiftv!e.i)f  late-h^,,'tiiwil  wMs^'J^^.  t*'^4'^-%pir% 
BUiita  af  oodaeiaflttiGal  histoiy  tbai?  ttt,aaj.hwiev-  ^vKt^,  "T^ft 
Ghnavhuu  nfi  Gluiatin  (Miridai^>arespeaiaU.yii;Rl]£d<>QpoD  to  pinr 
Sfbt  thte  teasonslof  the  |iast^aiid  vJilL  J>eciiiiarjy  nee^.^l^.^ 
^riadottt'' wl(tt:h'!thb-B4a<fy  '«f':edcle9i«sti«U  'hifitavyis  fitted l>to 
affbrcl,  w^ile  there  is  ioo  miicli  ivtiflon'to^ar^tliftb^o^^'of  litem 
will  disregarfl  or  jiervert  the  les^flflsi^iiich-it  teacbes/' ''NttXfttf 
the  humble  and  prayerful  study  bf  the-WVfl4i  'ttf''(!Wd;'tKerd"l9 
certainly  iiothinjT  better  fitted  to  gtiide'thfe'<!aitirclie^' (^iOhSniit 
at  the  pri^sciit  ijnport-int  crisis  in"  their  'Tiis tore,  to  a-fi^t  <fii^' 
charge  of  tlieir  duties,  and  a  due  improyement  of  their  bpjioi^i 
qities,,  to  prepare  them  for  resisting  the  temptaUoii^  and  escaping 
the  dangers  to  wliich  they  arc  cKpo^l^  than,! an.  infeIUgent»p| 
tinaiiiUmce  with  the  liistoiy  of  the  Church  ip  past  .sg^i  ^i,WQ 
Kiiow  of  no  ono  "liu  ^^is  mi  \uH  .ijaajificd  ,tol»ve,ien4er^,itli8 
inipturtfasif  -aerviite  i^.  contdtitiuting:  greatly  to  ithis  rssi^;  '^^I'Vi 
iradsB>"iea^-vi^  are  ilovr  United:  to  laaaent.  iWeniOttiaoatrQeljE 
ESJ'i&s'ft  80ttietlm*3"saW:np^  Biich  oCDaiiatisythat  heiliraljidHg 
«!nonQ)yf!n''MS'f^my  tun)  nis:  ttseAibess;  for 'Wgicanimtildoiibt^ 
fliat  ff  tfe  hEtdbeeii  Spared  to  coWplBCe  this,  Work}  bfe  wtftldhaw 
bee'fl  ihore 'genterattf't^bwii,  and  more'  ixtenaiVdytiifeftiHtF^ 
OtWch'es dFCKri^*.  But  ft  is  enough  to 'kittw; ttet-wHile'Ti'l^ 
m^nipry^ will  ever  be  ftiridly  cherished' Ijy  all' who' t^ewHiifli'Ti^ 
l^as  clen^i^d^ ''clothed  Tvith  the  garments  of  salvatiot^" 'kifd; )iAS 
ent^ffeUJhtp  ii)s  ;[;est ;  and  diat  toe  great  disposer  of  'eveiiljS,'  'in 
taking  his  servant  to  himself,  did  not  neglect  the  uitOTests!'^ 
that  Church,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  ha^  made  HimSviio  pur^ 
cbaaediit itwftb'bia  own  blood  "  head  over  «H  thing*",        ,;f,  i;* 

■  ■■■■!-■   -    ^  :..■.■.■:    ,  ■■'..-  y':i    n'^'^i 
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Abt.VIII.-— y%^£fo*)«y  p/jE^mm.  ByMns.  Hamilton  Gray. 
Parte  I.  and  U.    ^sto.    Londm  1843^. 

Of*  all  tbe  conntried  lying  on  the  Medherrknean'  se%  apop 
^ose  dhoifes  the  great  empireB  that-  ha;ve  srf^ayed  t^e'  destinies 
of  the  iforld  have  sitoeefi^ely  risen,  floomhed,  atiddecayed,  to 
us,  EngttBhnien,  Italy  stands  connoted  by  the  most  pebami*  aad 
person^  ties.  If  ih  other  of  those  regions  the  sacred  -tiiidis  of 
our  rdigion  were  first  reveaflfed,  and  another,  a  Hoiy  Land^  wit- 
nesaed  the  great  faots  upon  which  onr  hope  rests,  yet  fttym  Italy 
eanie  first  the  ghul  tidings  of  salration  to  <Uir  darsi:  if  soienoe 
flourished  more  thrivindr  on  the  banba  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
purity  and  subUmity  of  (xredan  art  have  never  been  surpassed, 
yet,  we  eaunot  forget,  that  from  that  ^  home  of  all  art''  these 
riches  were  brought  within  our  grasp.  !Bren  now,  fallen  and 
degraded  ad  Italy  is  from  her  high  plaoe  among  die  nations^  who 
-  can  tread  that  land  of  beauty,  and  gaze  upon  ta&i  mijestie  ruins, 
witinout  feeling  that 

•  .         "  Her  decay  : 

.J    .  Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity  ?" 

Though  much  of  our  regard  is  derived  from  her  b^ng  thus  the 
channel  through  which  the  influences  of  other  countries 'have 
reached  us,  yfet  the  great  and  distinctive  virtues  of  Rome  •wd'e  of 
native  growth.  The  lofty  spirit  of  indepetidence,  the  noble  effinrts 
of  selfnienial,  the  fervent  patriodBm  and  filial  reveteficie  for  hukr, 
order,  and  national  instit^utions,  whidi  made  her  ^^  a  4ftinxof&a- 
W^th  of  kingS)"  were  essentially  her  own.  Thosei  v^  arts  and 
^^idnc^s,  ai!id  th^t  ssime  leattdng  of  civilised  Greece,  of  i^hich 
we  delight  to  find  traces  among  her  rums^  br^u^bt  a^'floodibf 
luxury  arid  corruption,  against  which  her  wisest  poets  and  traest 
patriots  exclariirea,  while  they  looked  back  with  longing  «yes  to 
the  st^m  simplicity  of  their  Latin  and  Sabine  forefatners. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  Some*^  earlier  history  t^at  we  take  ihe 
deepest  interest ;  there  we  traoe  the  rise  and  development  ^of  that 
spirit,  which  led  the  Imperial  dty  on  to  conquest  and  dominion,-^ 
and  not  only  this,  but  we  learn  the  secret  of  that  wise  pomy, 
which  retained  each  acquisition^  and  made  it  the  seat  of  fresh 
attacks  \  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  ihe 
walls  of  her  power  were  so  closely  cemented,  that  loB^  liter  the 
old  vigour  had  departed  from  the  men  of  Bome,  aha  khe^  free 
breath  of  liberty  from  her  institutions,  herxlominfon  stood'  fim^j — 
in  spite  of  all  attacks  from  within  and  without — ^and  whew  'at 
last  it  fell,  its  own  weight  was  its -ruin. 
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But  in  this  earlier  portion  of  Roman  history,  we  meet  with 
allusions  to  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  appear  to  have  then 
vccupied  thefitdt  pkce  in  oiviliz^tion^  ana  ooc^siomaUyin  4o- 
minion,  of  all  the  kingdoiD^-in  Italy.  (These  are  tfa(e  Etruscans, 
who,  long  before  the  period  in  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 

;laoed)flouruhadyti  rioh^comiiieroial,  aad  highly  oultivalied  |>eopJf . 
!he  earliest  instit«itiQDs  of  Bom#  were  £truscan.  £truria  was 
die:  parent  of  her  religjbn^^thence  were  deriyed  the  priociplos^of 
hor  prinutiye  eonsiitution  and  govemmait^  The  Tatq[iunsiwere 
an  Etruscan  £»mily^  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  Rome 
herself  tat  SitHisean  oityi  After  the  cQnne^iion  which  at  first 
auhsisted!  beiwAen.  her  ttnd  Etruria  was  broken,  and  the  popular 
elementt  burst  oul>  against  the  Tarquins  and  their  arlstocxf^tic 
liictia%  a  tinCr,  fiiaroe  asid  exterminating,  was^  from  time  to  timie, 
main^ahied  between  the  rival  states;  which,  with  alternate  success, 
J^din^  the  Romans  a(t  'one  {toriod  in  an  ignominious  peace,  at  last 
ended  mi  the  utter  ddwnfall  of  Etruscan  independence.  Yet  even 
tfae%  the  celigious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  'Etruria^  her  emblems 
of  power,  the  Licttera,  the  Fasoes,  and  th^  Curule  chair,  reipalqed 
witnesses  of  her  former  influence;  the  reputation  of  Jber, a;Q,^urs 
and  diviners  subsisted  until  the  fiwt  ages  of  the  Empire ;  and  the 
noble  youth  of  Rome  received  the  first  lessons  of  science  and 
learning  in  Etruscan  seminaries,  until  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
preyail^^i  aud  the  oplleges  of  Etruria  were  deserted  for  the.  gfoves 
ofAoademe^  .         • 

£tvari%tblis  closely  cenuected  with  Rome,  and  o£t^iii3,g  sub- 
jeefs  of  giieatinteresfc  for  consideGration^  has  left  but  few  materials 
£Bomi  whKb  to  .traee  her  historv*  It  belongs  to  a  period^  to  which 
aiAlbentic  aniiaU  have  not  reacned.  There  are  architectural  fi:^^- 
:  ments^.  but  the  naCme  and  memory  of  their  builders  is  gone.  Sw;h 
vedtig^  of  cities  and  town$,  as  have  resisted  the  rava^a  of  t}ie 
Rbmto,  the  Y^idal,  and  the  Goth^  ai^e  oocasionaUy  roond^  but 
ibmr  v^xy  navies  are  -a  subject  of  dicipate  among  th^  laarui^d. 
There  is  a  Jaiiguage  in  ^which  we  find  inscriptiOjOs.  Thej^  are 
legible,' foi^ tiiooharaetcfir  is. like  the  andei^t  Greek  or  Phoeni^^- 
Wev^an  tvace  the  letters  and  form  wo2Kl%  but  their  mei^niiig  is 
}iidd»ii  They  are  more  uninteUigible  than  the  hiercglyfdii^s  of 
Sgypt,  in  winch  the  jwiesta  wrspi  up  their  learning  from  the 
vnugary  but  whose  mysteries  have  been  unravelled  by  antiqua- 
rifiia  research.  Two  words  alone  have  been  as  yet  interpreted. 
Bill  AiTBUr-^^^  years  lived."  The  sentence  seems  an  epitome  ,pf 
our  Etruacan  factory* 

.  And  yet  amidst  all  this  obscurity,  soane  light  has  been  tbrov^n 
upeO)  the.»ibject.  One  dass  oi  remains  is  rich  in  inferm^on. 
Tbe>i6u^i!al  monuiifients  of  Etruria  show  .^a  their  mode  of  life. 
They  perpetuated  it  in  their  graves.     There  we  can  r^ad  larg^y 
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of  their  ciurtomd  jcnd  babit8^and^iuanner8«  TbeoonAtotsiofltlm^ 
tombs  teH  t»  of  tliedr  ^mdekuextended  /trade  -  and  eoHtmaiDoe. 
They  encjose  the  products  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  even  of 
Persia  an4  India. 

In  the  desolate  and  forsaken  regioh  which  lies  round  the  walls 
.pf  Boine — fit  setting  for  her /majestic  ruins^-ami.d  thefeinaihs  of 
cities  ^(J  towns,  and  beside  the  .long,  lines  of  broken,  aoaeducts 
which  ;|pan  the^  de&eirted  plains^  stand  the:  sepulchres  91 1^triw.i^. 
Here  are  innumerable  tombs  and  funeral  caves,  of  ^i  fo^ns 
and  descriptions.  On  the  surface  is  every  grade,  from  the  low 
mound  of  eaith-^Uke  those  which  ^and  tmok  in  our  cotditry 
()hure;h^yaftds-^tO'  th^  lofty  toweir  which  viesin 'tnagkiificeace 
with  th^^mole  of  Hadrian  or  &e  mdusofeuins  of  tlie^East  l^imd 
beneath,  -from  the  simple  gmveHHUst  sufficitotW  scooped  chit  to 
x^eceivc^  the  body — ^to  ecsxuxvated  t^naiAb^  with  interior  a&d  ex- 
terior h>oms  of  large  diihensions,  and  endosing '  whde  filcnilies 
oftltodead.  ,  ., 

Mrs;  Grajr's  former  work,  ^<  Hi^  Tour  to  th^  ■  8dpulchnft»^'0f 

Etroria,''  which  met  with  d^tserved  and  gen^^l  Iftttenitien^  isl  A2II 

bf  the  inMAt  interesting  details.    It  has  passed-  into  iSbaste  <e^lioni, 

attdilie  beauty  and  interest  of  the  diseoHretieS'sheHr^ttLnMded 

to^M  ;Bii0K«h  public,*  have:  afitraoted  all  reaklers.  -  ^fae  ^bflks 

Iheire  bf  ^0 '  city  of  Tarqui^ia^  one  of  the  most  celebtratSd  of 

Ekuscan  towns^-^whose  Teniainii^  still  occupy  the  Summit' of  one 

of  the  bills  overhanging  the  desolate  Oampagn»  of  Roln«i^  ^^ithits 

silver  hill,  on  which  are  the  la^  resting  places  of  its'lnbabiteyBils 

-j^  city  of  th6>  dead,-— (With  its  streets  abd  i3<]ftiai^  «iiA  gl^^ 

stludding  in  ^  perpetual  c^mtrast  tqi  the  city-  of  th^  iisittg  •  ioppoidta. 

She  describes,  with  untiring  accuracy,  the  interionfri^dP  itil^eje 

^^^^^(ilniBs,' adomed ^in  various  asid toany  wafs;  the' walls^ idbVer- 

M  with  fainted' repneBetitations  bf  frui^at  ilBasis  and  gamed,  or 

ihe'  luxurious ientertainmients  of  the  age;  and  endosing,  beside 

-  th^  sarcophagus!  for  the  body,  those  articles  which  wi^re*  deem^ 

tfifosi  pi^cio'U8,^^viases,  and  shields,  and  costly  tnnamekts*  -  On 

-ifl6s6>'^aUs^  too,  is  told  with*  fearftd  disti!rictn<«s,  tbetat^  wiisdi 

ifiixiiriati  refineinf^^t  and  lustiry  oould  not  altogether'shntout, 

^of  the  Good  and  the  Evil  gejaiusi,  that  maSntadned  a<fi^rcei^f«Sr  fob* 

it^e  possession  of  the  mam,  and  the  dafpk  ang^  ofd<eath,  dritiifgi^ 

'pbomii^cuous  6rowd^^y<irung  and  old^the  lov^  and*  his  imistres^ 

tfa^  tirarrior  aind  his  swor^  the*  u^ui^er  and  his  mofiey-^  ione 

commoDi^nd  final  doomr    In  ^ome  tomb  wi^re '  anratiged  iii  f&w^ 

round  the  spacious  apartment,  the  stone  coffins  of  an  iQu^trioiis 

&hi^,  whose  Mt^  we^iro  fomt&d  t>f  sculpture  •effigies^^'^theidead 

'tf^n.    In  ^moth^r;  lay  -  alone) '  a^  wov^r  twith  a  '0]t)vmt^>of  rjgoKl 

ott-^bis  bead,<ahd  bis  armour'dti.t    His  ^lidld^  ^ay,'a(fidtan»W(9, 

were  by  his  side.    He  was  stretched  on  a  brazen  bier,  and  above 


"  A  sudden  thaiige  came  oer  the  scene,  and^  stejptle.a  A)^.pl1^:fjpcwn 
^^^^^m^^d  cppt^pla^iqn  J  a  slight  tr^m^r^  Hke  i^l  (jf|  sa^dl^'an 
|houf«-glai3s,  ^emed'to  agitate  the  figure,  a^a  in  a  few  fi[lin^lea  it 

vMitstied  iiib  4t^  and"disk|)t)eared^^  ,  Wli'^n'h^  etit^r^d 'the'i^^  ttie 
^oidtflWown;' sortie' M  ams;  arid  ^a' few' t^dMi^^of'^djist, 

mt^  A  ^^^  idaa^^'the  la^  restin^J-pla6e  ttf' Qns T^^Uifiia/^lk" 
^,liip^i2yT.  *''    f^ '■<'■'    i  '-   ■  !'i    ;  ..  .   r"  '  i>  5   '■•'.:■:  ..'f  ■;r.fji   o'ln  0'i.')j;I 

'^tei^fli  A/e-^fnQ^ejrai  .Commix?,  *ffi>is4s^Jind  t^rwl^ich  ;th^:5^5JJ£te- 
i4ltf  trp  8;ridi«feiliiiy.  of.  Mi»*  j  G^ayi  ijaiye  4on$i  i*f  ifei^(^  jusliit^il  \  Vn 
uj  jWerj?f<^vgl^i4bdft^i4;o!/Pieefc  xm»  &priaBd,.l^£^fiQ#' ^fftiQjafjr- 

^.Bibkb  \  wb .  f Jwi  v« .  mm,  ib^fwe  j  u3,f  isi  spotter  f^joflf  i^  5fe«5(4^5l^k»tt 

to  these  interesting  inquiries.  We  congratulate  .Jbi^>Q»|j^§r 
lOQsmto^i  i?i)^p*fiiTOg  QOx^oisuJ^eci  sp:diffioS*ifa3ii.t]^ibp^§t,'^^ 

^atod^feantAlg  wel&tfyifeielqimte  list  v^^ta^  a»y .tb^tVfea^.bS  olfer^i. 
K>  IWEflhto'isjt^flpi?$tfQnt(a:l»«tQiy  Ai^  ]^tn>^i\>$.^(50e^ftrtpi 
ddacfeoprigini  rto-Abwi  ^3»d,-4-fte  fesf -diyid^  ,iatoL.  fow. p£urM>Pij'3Hie 
gfirift ipftptjfi  frOW .  tbft  fiamidatiowr^of  Xau^fndpi^  to:  /ti^/  logfedaiiiyil^f 
8Biwi0^:i?ill^.QctoRy  at»r  a^t«^o»nW,oye^wt,  j-B^J^^fjIbefcMp- 
j*$iy4  Dbftflntbeii^  fail»i>d«gi^iBgtaflsWt4b«W)Uni(<^fil^^ 
.i«(i;et|«tcMpMy  i$jpt^  I  ^jd .'  »ciQ»t3e8>f  ftBgwwi  tod  jCj^sipi^ee^  Ifeftjlfee 

-1  ,'EtrtttI«7ii»dji4^  .tbev/  roaftt  ^  h^y,tiftil  ^bA  &yaUjj^(J<  p^&rtioqb&f 

^omi  ,betow«feft  tb^rAp^«mi^5  todr  Ai^t^o^t  'frw»i^iJPi#$^^4otbe 

fitliere'tFbwiwe^J  ^(^tiUjr^toHis.ltbetisttmitp  .fe^,<;^^  Efem- 

j[ti4A//A&eii»/'  ;»»d':^l(^g!;the:;plm»l  ii^M^.w  ]bJfi:t«e)JkJb- 

,r©oii»»iof.-3Iiwai<y  and  nbfs.Cawqpiagna^jcf  jB^wawviten  tb0i3Fi)l5*r 
'iB^-it^  -sjQju^em  ,b<i)ii3ewtoa?y .*  Sbe luevff u  i^^jtQ«dedike>^.p^*nitoftat 
idgTOnito,.b^y4«i[d  Jtbone  Jkwitsw: :  Bter  p^tjpleiiw^tejrdlgiiaawsh^ 
^iihmrQomm^Toe^exA'  Je,ai«ni<jgranjwg  th0.;n9*iQBftrj^?jJk^, 
i««d  cbv  i9<3*8«rfihin^  i(rf  tb^t j.loye,  of  $iBt,  and  [ctoteijtow^  ^im 
.tbw  ifot/  wbii2hj:i9  -iw>w/aQticba«afileri  ^opiitelkmo^f 

i.i:  Xbdij^w5is.j^<)fi  joto,;antb^€i»g  tojeap^tii*^/  titel  ^oa^w  (^»fttee 
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tiatty.  due  same  with  TyBSfiNi,  orTyrrb^y/wluGk'Waaii  name 
commonly  applied  to  them^  and  deriined,'  she. s&ysy&^m' their 

freat  leader,  TyrrhemiS,  or  Tyreeniis^  -or  Taarcbo<ii^  or  Tarquiii. 
Examining  the  story  of  Herodofeas'  iabout  *hid  Jpeople,^  who  sa^s 
that  the  "l^^rsem  were  a  colony  from  Lydia,  under  TyrsenttS;  son 
of  the  king  o^  tiiat  comitry,  arid  th'6 '  ciuioTi^ '  and  weH-k!nown 
account' he  gives  of  the  reason  of  Aeir  Emigration— a  femine, 
whidh  lastea  eighteen  years,  and  to  relieve  themselves  frofei 
which  they  invented  the  ingenious  games  of  chess, .  or  idraugjits, 
which  occupied  their  attention  so  ftuly,  that  they  could  play  wd 
fast  every  other  day — she  decides  against  its  credibiUty,  and  re- 
;)ects  tli9  Lydian  origin  of  the  natkm.  She^  however^  adtnits 
that  th&y  arrived :  in  Italy  hy  aea.  She.  supposes'  (die  pladei^^f 
their  real  origin  to  be  Keseny  a  city  of  Assysia^  m^itti^ned  in 
the  book  oE  Genesis.  Fvom .  the  sitnilarity  oetmeea  the  Elms- 
caofl  anid  the  S^jyptians^  she  mippofies  thtta  kli^cdotiy  fsxjm 
this  city  of  Beson  dwelt  fot;  a  long  itizne  in  £gy^t%  Th^6f  ^dle 
connects  them  with.the  sfae]|)heiid  ku^^  orHyksod ;  of  <imh«Mi#^rtlle 
in  Lower  £gypt  i^re  are  many  tramtionsy  wd  lof  ii^ducki  she  sup- 
p66e»  that  it  comprehended  the  vamilsbaadsoCfoceigtieiis^  ifiohm- 
ing  the  Jews,  woo  occupied  theifertile  Delta  bf  thfe  Niki  She 
idfentifiie^  the  ^olonifitsof  Resen)  and  fritore  Ktann^eaas'iwitli'tlle 
seieDLtiflo 'As&yriaiks,  who  are  spoken*  of  by  Hoiodotus  as'idweUing 
in  Kgypty  arad  boiUing  tte  Pyrgmiids  of  Ohiedps  anldOeiphrepett. 
At  last  the  itative  £g)qtMtd»Q%  who  had  retreated  up  the!  falbtmtsy, 
iltovetheae  straiigera  out,  aad  forced. them/ icoordii^^toiiMj^. 
Giray^  intia iLiby%  dor  Lybia»  A&er  inhabifing  that:  (iomxtntTfor 
&.^mx^  :tim^^<->^wh^!)ce  she  wpposes  the  imitdse  of  Harodotos 
pinttingiLydia  forLybia^'  unlidsigi  hd  eonfomided  the  li^in 
^^  Ludeni/' >or<  Assyrians^  with  "  Lydito8"-4-th©yttodk'*hip^,dhd, 
lan^g  On  the  oppotdte  xHx^t  of  Unibri%  founded  tjbe  Imi^wi 
of  Btroria* .  The  time:  cS  their  toitd  «h6.  takefe  from  theiotoky 
of  Plutarch,  that,  in  the  year  of  B0mer.666^  w&^i  Sylla.fiiialiy 
extittgoiahed  all  hemes  >  of  EtruAcan  ixidependdnee,  an  SJtimeah 
Ansiapex' proclaim^  that  the^EtimSQaii  .dtiyof  llOOryoais,  diiiiiig 
wfaicfi  thdir. Jupiter,  Tina,  had  giten  ^heim  jdondnkm,  wmimfa 
an  end.]    To  ttjsb<hier  own  laaa^^uagel*- 


fr.~  .f» 


"  We  think,'*  she  says,  *^  that  we  can  distjern  tb^m,  a  stately  band 
issuing  froin  beneath  the  lofty  gateways  of  the  high-walled '  and 
proudly-towered  Kesen — ^that  great  city,  as  ancient  as  Memphis  atid 
Zoan.  Th6rice  we  follow  thfem  to  the;  banks  of  the  N?le,  and  behold 
them  mingiirig  in  fellowship  with  the  vietbrious  Assyrians,  and  with 
the  seed  of  Iftfay,  oti  th^  fei*dle  noimes  of  Itower  Dgypt;  until' At 
length  the  avenging  >  asm  of:  the  ^gitiznaAe'  Fh«caoh  deliveml'  his 
(^oiantryfrom  Asiatietsppreedfon,  and  diw^ve  the  men  of  Keilen  to^^  seek 
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fort  settleBMsiUE  efeewhere.  Aftot  tk'eir  «ecoAd  exMey  ire  triOse  jlbem 
4»>a  welodme  lialiaia  hone^  ^«iidtiier  they  l^rouglii  die  arts^  die  arms, 
the  liu^tri«6,  9xd  tbte  fecienc^  .wibsch;  they  had  originiklLy  posstefieddp 
Jodia,.  wd  0)^, .which  they  ha4  eograftedi  the  .leamniig.of  die iwiae@t  of 

.,  'f  flfeife  .0i^y.^b^ca.me  dopajnapt  lordft  qf  the.  spil,  and, ,  l)enefice^t 
victory,  conqueiipL^,  civilizing,  luid  bl^s^ing  the.  rude^  pe9f)le,  of  ,tl^e 
west,  until  the  lipiysterious  tiinesi  of  their  donponion  heipg.  ei^de^,  ^i)d 
th^  sand  of*  their  promised  ages  of  gloiy  having  run,  they  sunk  into  jhe 
suhordinat^  stdte  of  a'  conquered  nation,  and  were  soon  absorbed  in 
'th6.All-)angtossing  Senates  Populusque  Ronianus."— ^P.  24. 

'These  views  aa  to  the  early  history  of %£triiria  ai^  proposed 
witht  d^fSdi^ce^  apd^  anwt  the  immerous  difficulties  which'  iitve^ 
the  subject,  are  entitled  to  weight*  <     .        ^    ;  • 

^•The  iWD  oth^  theoriai^  which  hare  attracted  most  a^fct^tion  ar& 

that  of  NiebBhr  ami  his  German  foUower$  (amon^  Whom  is 

Mi^letf,  Who' has  written  a  History  of  the  Etroscans)^  md  that 

of  Maoaiiertv    Niebdhr  assigns,  the  Etruscans  an  >origin'  in  the 

i|i(mBtainoiii»  district  at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic*  se^^  Md  supposes 

that  they  tbence'liiesoended  into  Etruria.    Mat^nert  acc^{)ts  th^ 

dt!Coun<  ^  Herodotus  as  Utordly  tmej  and  «conc0vei^  thkt  the 

Pdaisgiansy  whose  brigmal  sleat  he  states  tohave  beeii  ThessalT, 

Mme  forced  toabaiidon  thatcbuntryy  some  of  thi^'  takilk!g  re^ 

^e*  i^  It^fy  wfhUjsi  others  wantto  Ly4ia^und  tiie  di8t;ricti^  of 

Asia> Minor;  •and  that,  ata«ubseqii0ii<t|  period^  the  sierttka^S'^ 

Lydia.'  sailed  to  Umbri*, '  and  reiiewed  thein  caoii&eixioii  with  the 

heartier' oolonisis.  '  We  shall,  in  tiie  ooursd  of  this  arliel^^^  adduce 

sonde  ordasons  for  belie vitig  that  :tbe  Etruseamdid  cdnie  &om 

ijyiisLj  -And  that  they  did  bekm^  to  a  hijbnchi  of  ibe^Pelasgiaii^ 

.  tvibej  >   With  the  Thessalian  <irigin  of  the  Felas^ans  wO'  hlarrel  at 

jMr^s^nt  n>6thih0  to  do^     Tho  aiffleul^  ithal;  ;besi^tsi  Ni^bohnr^s 

th^dory,  besides &s»enti!re  tefiisal  of  credit  to>  thie  account  of  Hfero^ 

^dj^x^  is  the  eastern  cbaraote^,  the'«rts  and  8ci^i»t^s^  leittdiB'  iaikd 

ieasradng  ofthe  Eltrtispans.  <  These,  'which  spre  the  peculiar  >cbE- 

^rabtesnstka  of  the  jieople,  and-fbr  the  origm  ofwhich  we  sat^  Ut^ 

'q«daisg^  .^amiot-beisvipposeditpliave  bedn  pracstised  by  Alpine 

mountaineers,  or  brougnt  down  by«  ihem>  into  Italy  J    There  is 

no  doubt,  indeed,  that  some  of  t^ie.oi^ginal  inhaJ?i^nt^  of, Italy 

I'ipok'iiis  road  frpm  Asia— the  cradle  of  the  huipa^  r^e:  but 

,!tuati^a.^ry  different  question*        .  .      .      * 

:„.  ySfea  qonfesii  our  strojiglpredflectiw  fo^  the  ^liej;".  of  ,hisi;ojry ; 

itia^^jis  a  swple  a;^d^e^^e8t,  tirirttWness,  abQ^t  bi^.narrati(?aa 

tj^hftt <ic}9i7iQS  a^  inw^jcd  ^nyietii^n  with  it,  i .  EvQrjf  sqcoeeding  age 

m-michvstep  in ig^o^apjuoal discoYery,  haabpnie  him  obt.  .  Let 

tis^  see  whether  it  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance ;"  and  we  think 
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]i  of  fax  more  unportaQCe  tliat  tLe  veracity  of  this  great,  and 
oldest  liistorian  fihould  be  establislied,  than  tuata  liost  of  oppp^Je 
theories  and  hypotheses  shoidd  be  made  plausible.  , 

llerpdotus  spoke  generally  from  having  actual  intercourse  wi^ 
the  coTintriea  lie  describes,  and  access  to  the  best  .inforniatiw 
^hicp  they  posie^aed-  HI^  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  Af*^ 
Minqr  was, ,  of  course,  complete ;  and  he  spent  some  tlnifq  ^ 
M^gjia  Graecia.  *fhe  tradition,  which  he  says  the  Ljdians.rfe 
pelted  in  Jiis  day,  was  asserted  by  them  500  years  after  willi  equ^l 
positiveneas.  The  Sardians,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  asserfefl 
their  common  origin  with  tlie  Etruscans  and  the  Peloponiiesjans, 
The  story  was  ujiivereally  believed  in  Rome  in  the  time- of  tji» 
bistordan  Dionysius.  Aa  to  liis  disbelief  of  it,  because:  it  is  ppijtt^ 
by  _nhe  historian  of  Lydia,  this  omission  baa  no  weight  plaMaj 
beside  the  positive  testimony  of  Herodotus.  Bat  besides]  tju^ 
estemaL  testimony,  there  is  the  internal  evidence  for  its  tniw, 
or  at  least  for  the  fact,  that  the  colony  which  settled  in  Etrufl^ 
,did  come  from  A^ia  Minor,  and  not  from  Africa  ur  the  Alps.  ,  , 
:  Ttere  are  many  .similarities  between  the  Etrascaiis  and  tlij^ 
inhabitants  of,  Asia  Minor  end  Syria.  Their  language,  a^,  ^e^ 
the  names,  belong  to  the  I'licenician  and  th&  Hetjrew,  dijdeqt*, 
Some  of  iieir  peculiar  notions  of  religion  belong  to  tlte  P.h»i^ 
joiti^ans ;  aiyi  it.  is  singular  that  the  monuments  which  give  .i?i| 
piOBt  information  about  the  lltruncaii  people,  speak  most  strong 
for  their  connexion  with  Asia  Minor.  ,  Their  imieral  loqnuiye^ 
are  alike-  The  three  celebrated  tombs  of  Etruria—rtbat,  i?^^):^ 
sepna,  the  conqueror  of  Rome^  -as  d^aeribed  by  Pliny ;  pi  AwW 
bis  son,  still  remaining  on  the  aide  of  the  rt^aij.  from^.RciEQe  to 
Albano,  just  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  town ;  and  the  ;D3^f^<{^^ 
E^ulini-Galassi  sepnlcbre  at  Cosre,  which  JVIrs.  Gray  so  fifjiy, 
describes  in  her  former  work,  were  of  precisely  airailar  constrjify 
tiofi  to  that  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  still  visible  ^t  Sacdis,  i^f^ 
described  by  Herodotus  (i.  93)  as  erected  to  the  memoiy,  of  tl^rt 
king.  There  is  a  low  circular  wall  surroundina  the  recepta<^s  (ft 
tiie  tody,  and  rising  from  and  renting  on  this  wfm,  a  comcaj  i^,fu^ 
of  eartn  or  stones.  But  it  is  from  the  latest  d]EC9veri;QS;a)4ai;^. 
the  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor,  thai  we  derive  the  3ttx>itgest,iif45^ft 
for  acc^tjng  the  account  of  the  old  historian.  It  is  our  igiiftraau» 
whichhasihitbertoinducedus  todoubt  it.  ^he  researches,  .olpfj^ 
Charles  Fellowes  have  established  the  stronaeat  analogy  b^t»;§efi 
tile  tombs  of  the  origin^  inha,bitauts.of  Asia  Mihot  amlXy^i^, 
Wid  some, of  the  mpst  remartahle  ftnd  distinctive  aepulchjc^,^ 
Etruria.  ,  Thes^  are  the  wpnderful  rock  tomba  of.CIgst^l.f^,^^ 
of  wtuoh  ^  fdo^irable  apcpi^nt  w^  ]give^^  ip  ^fr^, ,  Ciraj^  ^^ji^i 
rt-oj^lf,  tp  ^befidelji^yofwhoBe^de^cfiiptJonwe.  can  .oprs^lyps  t^fji^^ 
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•  '*FeW  ^ots  are  mor^  strikingly  situstted  than  Cartel  d'A^ztf. 
Afti^l*  ti*aversSnff  gome  tniles  of  the  (56inpax*atively  level  country 
near  Viterbo,  ttie  traveHer  boriies  t6  a  aeep  fis^nre  in  the  plain, 
aia' descending  tb* 'the -bottothyhi^  firids  it  ^dually  ^dehiig^ 
Siifl  at  length  joining  with  jt  similar  ravine,  it  ope6s  otlj  into  a 
Bttle  snnnr  atnphitheati*e,  <f^er  wKch  hang  the  miti^  6f  an  old 
fkidal  castfe.  The  rofeky  walls  of  this  Valleys  high  over-head  a?*e 
niaiied'Vith  figures  of  doors,  pediments,  and  vkrion^  aj^ehitec- 
tnral  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  all  traced  by  deep  lines  in  the 
living  rock.'  Beneath  each  doorway,  but  considerably  bfelow  it, 
is  'i  catehi  contafning  sarcophagi  and  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Nt)w,  Ml*.  Gray  supposes,  and  with  good  grounds,  that  this  was 
theT^Uiri  Volturanas,  or  general  assembling-place  of  the  Etrus- 
<^fe,  iand  that  this  honoured  burying-grouna  was  reserved  for 
tKe  leading  chiefe  and  nobles.  This  order  was  hereditanr  in  Etru- 
ifei.  Doubtless^  as  in  our  own  country  the  best  blood  or  theking- 
dbinbdlongs  to  those  whose  ancestors  camp  over  with  the  Coh- 
quei*pi*/  the  families  of  the  first  colonists  or  conquerors  in  Etrpria 
wouHTje  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  The  customs  of 
ftib  gri^at  would  tnen  be  the  (Customs  of  the  countty  from  which  the 
dcHoiUisfs  dame.  This  would  especially  be  the  case  with  'funeral 
iStds^-the  usages  which  man  keeps  tip  with  most  tenacity.  Now, 
'le'fexact  antitype  to  these  rotrk-tombs  is  found  in  Lfcia  and  AiSa 
LMoh"  In  his' account  of  Discovwesin  Lycia,  published  in  1840^ 
S!r,  Ci  iPellowes  describes  the  tombs  and  architectural  repre- 
sfettta|5oiis,  as  appearing  on  every  cliff  as  he  travelled  up  the 
eotihtry  and  ther  valleys  of  Asia  Minor.  There,  as  might  b6  ex- 
pected, instead  of 'being  confined  to  a  single  spot,  as  in  Etruria,  the 
(ilji^tom  wks  general.  Sir  C.  Fellowes  speaks  of  these  early  sjDfe- 
dtti^s  of  represented  btdldings  on  the  rocks,  as  giving  a  perrecit 
triitfght  into  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  dwelBngs  of  those  re- 
mote ages.'  Generally  eveiy  city  is  perched  upon  a  hill,  and  has 
tite  jBides  of  it^  rock  pierced  With  tombs,  sometimes  high  and  inac- 
iessiMe^  and  at  other  times  near  and  distinct ;  presenting  every 
vaWfety  of  form-,  from  the  earlier  Lycian  monuments  to  the  form 
jkdbpted'  by  the  Greek  Colonists  when  engrafting  their  architec- 
thre  upon  ihe  old  model.  Every  page  of  Sir  C.  Fellowes^  inost  in- 
t^t^snng  narrative,  and  'eVery  plate  of  his  beautifiil  sketches^  tells 
ifte  ^km0  tdlp,'ahd  Confirms  the  Lydiah  origin  of  the  Etrusc^aiis. 
Bfei^id^S',^  some  of  .th^se  tombs  have  interiors  omanjentdd  with'  bas 
r^Kfefs'represfenting  dofnestic  scenes,  and  illustrating  mytholbgical 
i^ories^  ai  tn  the  pictured  tombs  of  Etruria,  and  er^n  ^oloure^ 
^itJiMe  bright  blues,  yellows,  and  reds  which  abound  so  much 
ih  the  Etrusc^an  caverns.  The  analogy  seems  to  have  forcibly 
stiruck  Sl^  C  Fellowes ;  and'  it  is  fully  explained  by,  and'  firmly 
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conR)borate&  the  Btocy  of  Herodotttd^tlie  wscwps^y  of  whose  tra- 
diticliis,  djnd  the  €are  -with:  which  he'is^k^ed  th^m^  liifedldlj^more 
and  more  felt  and  recognized.  ' '  .  -      ;   . 

We  ar&  iWeU  awaire  diat  aepnlchnal  oavems  are  fetmd  in  tie 
upper,  p^rto  of  Egypt;  that  tb^  eaaterid.thix)tgh:1^.Tng^^ 
mountains  of  Fetreea  to>  the  south  of  tihe  I>ead  Sed^  aiid  alosg  the 
shor^  of  iPt^destine ;  =  Chat  some  most  cemkirkahle  specimeits  of 
sci»lp«uml  Meies  m  found  inthe  TaUey^  <»£  UehoaaphM,  xeari 
Jfiortisalem,  aatd' that  the  Btnuriaii  nlode  <!^f  cloiuig  ilifaeBe  osn^eijas^i 
with  )»  stone  moving  on.  myot%  has  always  preyailed^  waA^isq 
still  observed  m  Judea  and  Syria.    But  &id  only  shows  idie  parofaa4-l  t 
bility  of  anr  early  migration^  not  from  Egypt  to  Lybia^  andthened 
to  Italy,  as  Mrs.  Gray  supposes^  but  from  Egypt  to  Asia  'Miaot' 
and  Xiydiat  aad  from  Lyaia  io  Italy-^the  dlditrBdiltioaQLiBtitedlby 
Sir  Waiter  Baleigh  in  discnissing  the  title  of  Larth^  eotamoD>i 
to  Egypt  aiad  Etruria.   The  PhiliMinea  weite  clearly-  from  £^[jrpt^i  ^ 
(Genesis  x.  li^)  and  sc  were  many  other  o£  the  Phoflnifeialn«;n 
Their  original  laws  and  custooaos  were  tiie^fiame.  -  A^fmor^  kfing^«f  n 
Phosnicia,  waA  ^d  to  be  sonof  Neptimeaad  Libyan    IMs  con^ 
nifesQKHi  between  the  Phoenajcxaos^  or  people  of  the  coast  of  .Asian 
Miiiior  ^nd  Syria,  and  the  E^^yptiaas,  aira.  the  eYidenoe  we  haitre*^ 
sho^^  for  the  Eteiaean^  haying  come  from  those  'edniitries,  .ea^^  > 
pla&as  the  striking  resemblahoe  between  Iheir  antii|iiitie&  tod  thtBse*  • 
of  Egypt,,  which  nas  made  it  impoissiUe  sometimes  to  givd  a  disn  ' 
tinctive  character  to  the  productions  of  each ;  a  similari<ty  Whiek' 
waa  doubtless  increaaed  by  the  actual  trade  kept  up  between 
Egypt  and  Etrmia.  -  .  •'>' 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  origin  of  the  Etruscansy  becazoei  ^ 
it  is  reidly  the  most  interesting  inquiry  in  the  work  b^bxe  ius^;  ' 
bduDg,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  Italiaiab  cirilisaticxnvand  on  aooouiit: 
of  the  interest  of  th&  recent  di£C0^e8ries,.and  the  light  they  throw ! 
on  the  value  of  the  wcwk  of  Herodotua. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans,  «n 
theiir  arrival  ia  Italy,,  se^mia  to  be  the  fact,  that  they  efieeted  tiiiesr>  > 
settlement  in  the  land  with  the  good  will  of  the  pcevioxB-o^UHi 
pants ;  that:  the  ftiendly  spirit  witli  which  they  wqre  neceivedy  and;  ^ 
the  conciliating  temper  whidi-  they  adopted,  soon  led  to  great  in^  * 
tet!<M>urse  between*  the  old  and  new  inhabitants  of  the  bKodi^  and: 
finally  connected  them  together  as  one  conunon  people. 

**  Each  people,"  says  our  autJioress,  "  dwelt  indifferently  in  the " 
towns  of  the  other ;  the  Tuscan  language  was  understood  and  spoken, . 
as  we  have  reason  to  know,  throughout-  Umbria,  and  the  Easena,  as 
their  history  proves  to  us,  had  the  wis0  and  singukr  poliey  of  *  maikiilg 
with  those  whom  th^  had  conquered.  Bach  a  peace,  as  -gave  thetft  a 
share  in  the  government,  and  an  equal  interest  in  the  permanence  and' 
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priN^ritjf  of  thestal|6i;  thua  iiuiyfymg  aUfeelingB  of  hrttmliatkai'  and 
hos^tj^aq^  Gonv^rtiAg  thenx  firom  bitl^er  eiienuea  into  gmlcfulaUiesl 
and  indissoluble  friends." — ^P.  69.  , 

fieie  is'ihe  &Bt  instassoe  <Kfi  that'  poHo^^  v^ch  kfterwards;  in 
the'  ionds  oF  the  iRoii£aiis^  inxide  their  tmivei^  dominion  p^rmati^ 
enV  by  griadHally  conikect£iig  every  ebuqttered  lintiony  by  the 
tito  ofi  oiti2aI^(l»()9  With'  ^eisonquerors.  many  <yf  ih^  obsctlri^ 
ti«s  in.  Ae/effirly<EtniscatL  history  aire  oleat^d  awky,  H^hefu  \re' 
fini'this.  aarimtalation  of  the  older 'inhaUtasits  of  Italy  trith  this'  - 
people;  f(h*  the  Etrurians,  gradusdly  comprising  in  the  drcle  of 
theiit  powdr  the  dthedr  races  of  the  Pemi^stua,  the  different  theories'  - 
of  their  origiaiiiay  he  feacmciled  by  supposing  diem  true  of  the 
diffiaroiit  p^s*  of  "vrhidi  the  chatidn  'was  comno^ed.  ' 

'Mhu  Graif 'goes  folly  into- the  isnbject  ca  &e  aivcient  itihhtti'^ 
taiits<af'  Italy.    The  most  eorious  part  of  thisi  disciussioi}  -is  ^s  to" 
the .  Pelasgiaais^  'and  <who  they  really  were.    This  pouffid  -  h|is  dls-  ' 
tnusded  the  learned  meiL  of  all  ages^  and  seems  to  ciave  b^en' ai^ 
mtocb ^d^pnted ih  the  tknes  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  «ts  in  our' 
own*    =Atl  present^  lib weTetv  •we'hafT^'only  to  deal  ^«rfth  4he  con-  « 
neza6n  'of  the  Pebsgia^  in\h  Etrmm.     They  are  rep^s^ted  ' 
by  .oii^  authoress  as  being  in  Itstty  oz^  the  arrival  of  tbe'fEtroi^  ' 
caas^ itnd  aidistinot ipeo^e  from  them.-    A ^$o»tDt«ury  ojbinsoh'has' 
^eBsofaliy  been  held,  and  theTj/rrhenKP^lasgi  was  another' nisiiiife 
S»»iliha  Etrosoaasj   Herey-  a^n,  the  rei^arches  of  Sir  0*  IPelkm^ 
thi?«i[#'light  upcm  the  qnestionv 

.  The  Pela^i  haive  left  nothing  to  us  of  their  langna^^  man^  - 
ners,  or  costoms — only  their  names,  and  a  few  donbtrol  tta4i^ 
tioDSL  '  Tber  chief  records  of  iiteir  existence  arts  their  ardhit^- 
tural  remains  ;^^th«i  walls  of  enormotCB  height  and  thiohfiess, 
and.  •faniki'with  .immenise  stonee,  whic^  are  fe^isui  throughotit' 
Italy  ittid  Otredceiaiid  Ask  Miner,  oocupying  the  highest  poikit^ 
of  every  hill,  the  object  of  wonder  to  idie  present  inhabitants,  and, 
aQoordraig'txs  tliem,f  the  work  of  tiie  giants  or  m£^^teians,''or  <ii^ 
masto*  ithe  devil.    The  higher  roaid  £r<»n  Najbles  to  Some,  by 
the*  AbrcEEflii,  passes  a  line  of  these  hill-forts,  which  seem  to  guam 
aiiAjovterawe  the^phdiis  beskyw.    They  aire  a  ^ortidn  of  a  longer 
line:  extefidiiig' from  thi0  Adriatic*  coast  of  Italy)  oppoi»ite  Greece,  ' 
q^dte  abnoJs  the  PcninBiiIa.i   Tht^  recaU  to  mind  the  feticed' 
cities,  walled  lap  to  h^»ren^  whioh  terrified  dfie  IsmeMtes  foefere' 
th^  e;atrance  into  tb^  Promised  Land^    These  various  i:em^ns 
haye  beet^  classiJGled  by  architects  and  antiquaries  (and  the  dis^ . 
tipction  is  as  old  as  Pausanjas)  into,  the  Cyd^pew^  ^e  Pj^rlasgie, 
and  tib^e  Etruscan,  flW2ec»*din^  to  the'  aqoipareifit. art  used  in  their ' 
c(mstruotioti;^-<-the-  first  bdmg  <rf  large  stoi^es,  tso'rudely  piled^ 
together  as  to  n^^uire  the  interstices  to  be  filled  up  with  smaller 
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fi«i^iiitote ;  %h^  #6b6i^  of  brg^  stOn^/  Ikit  fitttiig  hkto  ^eadi'oUmr  ;^ 
and  the,  third,  of  qaadrangalar  stones,  occasionaUy  secured  Ihr  Hi 
nieM.  !Nt#,  the  last  are  coriFessecHy  ffle  work  of  Etrtirian  ard?     *' 
awl-^w^wfelWdiowii' instances  »e  the  ArcoMel'Bdre  at  Vol 
aild  th6  ^te  9till  remaiaing  at  Faestuml    The  first  notioa  '^Axi^i 
th^ttl  wad,  that  th^  rnd^st  were  the  oldest,  arid  the  mo^  saH&p 
dal  the  'production  of  later  and  more  dvflfeed^time^;   Mirs.^(5raV 
seen^to  maintain  an  opposite  theorjrj  and  ihlnks  that  ihe'itidiS^ 
ft^a^stn^t^  hi  Italy  at  least  were  the  prpductibn  oF'tiie  Tfelasgi^  wi^' 
hm*  imperfectly  learned  tile  firt  of  bniiaihg  fironi  the  Etrtnferis," 
hei"  iiiaM«r^mason^/  ■  The  laie^  investigations  iiave,  faowe'tfer^^ 
estiiblfehed,'  that  all  these  kinds  rmi  into  each  other  in  the  siii&e' 
bbilcfing,  arid  appe^  to  hate  heeri  in  contem^raneotis  use';  that ' 
th^yarej'thferefore,  the  prodnctions  of  one  arid  th^  same  people ; 
and  from'thi^  we  are  enabled  to  confirm  ihe  fradhipn  of  ine  War- . 
dians,  fes  reoorted  by  Tiacitus,  that  they  or  the -pcfoplfe  of  AsiaJ, 
]MSnor,'ihe'F€l(^nhesians,  or  effl*ly 'colbnfets  of^Sreece,  and  tW 
Etruscans,  the  early  colonists  of  Italy,  were  of  the  isanie  ^^^^^' ,>  * 
At  'Mycen^;  Ih  the^  Teloponnesus,  tiie'  ISxrr/t'Bm'  ^hyj^^  ^of 
Hbmer",  %\ik  two  kinds  callM  Pelasgic  and  Cyclopean  are  fotirtd  " 
tdgsth^,  and  also  anajyproximatiori  to  regiJar  masoniy  pfhewn'" 
stone :  or  the  Etruscan  style. ,  These  walls  ^.re'  described  fey  Pka- 
s^ttias,-^i44i6Sef  clescriptibn*,  We  are  mfomed  %y  a  traveller  "r^ho 
visited  them  last  year,  is  the  best  guide  to  them  now.     In  niany^^ 
Italian  nrovinces,  Mrs.  Grrw  tells  us,  jthere  are  CvdQpean^^P^a^ 
gic,  an,Q  ]ptxn5Qau  walls  pltibe  same,  age,  a^(l_ift  .v«iy  ffWffi,-. 
instance;5?  there  is  a.  mixture  of  the  Etruscan  $^id  ,Pelf8gi^,,A£i4v: 
the  E^iWc^n .  and  Cyclopean  styles-    At  Cadjanda,  .in,Jj^ojj%[j 
Si?  C.  jf cjlowas  .tells. us, (Jjycja,  p.  1^1^)  the  .GydopeTOJW^Ib/efii 
th^'Oity,^re  blended <wita.th^/moi?Q,.regiil^  (^tkai  i&fMtii*^ 

Ghredi,:)  aind  wore^vidently  oentftmcted  at tbesame  peri0d(|r8ndt" 
a^ain,   at  'O^inbira,  (m"14i,)  he  obserred  tfa&j  6yd<q>eanps6'<' 
often  considered  as  the  older,  surmounting  the  regular  squared 
walls ;    Hadi  in  that  couhtry,  the  sfcuiptui^  friezes  arid  ro^k 
tombd  are  feund  in  conjunction  With  th^   Cyclopean  wsdls.^'f 
Wh*n  we  find'  thus  -the  only  authentic  record  of  the  Pdiasgi,'' 
bringingthttn  into  so  dose  union' with  the  Btrtiscafas,'We,catl^'' 
not  t)tit accept  the  aeeotint  o^'fihdr  being  the  Tyrrhene^^Pielasi *= 
giafts,f  Ob  *  Pdasgians  who  sfettled  in  Italy.     There 'aijemaiiy'^' 
oth^r'/cireumsfcances,  feuch  as  their  knowledge  of  lettei^,  refeuL'* 
lar  institutions,  and  use  of  arms,  which  eonnect  themi*il!h  thef^' 
earlf  Grraeian  settle,  and  antiquaries  have  dwfeh' up6h' Ge^^'^ 
crt)ps'  itw^l^  cities -of.  AttSca  and  the  twelve  cities  of  iEthiiHlst,'^; 
as>cflft»ring  iidditional  evidence.^  Of  course,  in  a  solbgect  dF^t^Ws  ; 
kinft,  the  evidence  itsdf 'is  sfight  "and  rndirect,^  bnlyif*  we  firid^aSl;" 
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thfl*.iliff#.|9.,ppi?^Jw^g  i^ow^^irectippi.  w.«»^ 4)Wii¥l  iIPm^ 

s^li,^If|:firs, »ftp  l^ge  diaserUtipua  <>u  the  pa^sfi^  tq  be  ipu»4  ift  i 
el^^^l^ter?,  re^ppctiqg  tbi^  epo-liest  b^rp^<tf  It^jjj.qo^c^iyi^g, 
tlj,ejT.,s;^ries  of  ^acu^,  Sa*qrn,  and  Herculps,  to,l?eibiit,tfiad*ftiop:i( 
^y, rpcptleQt^icw.  ^f  ms  gi^^^t  Wder,    Into, th^e,  ia^wJDi?^,iB^. 

aiipj  0ce^pip4r  .  jfve  tbiak  ow  read^a  ^fiil  ,be  moT§  ii^fl^r^^  iill. 
hep.  acQ^jtmt.  of .  tbe  dpstitutiona^  fooind^^  ani^opg  Ib^  JJtr^sfj^^-  by • 
T^ckott^  and.i45gpt1ii^.ftp,  in^igbt  iA!tp.th©iff,»atMwo4l  ^..r^ir/ 

•|.  Jtl^^s^  institutioii^ . w«w  ?aii  Ji^ .  be; ;  4^riv^d  froi^  [T«igR8,  j^fce 

»W9?P^4f f?>fgiw )  «f)  %.  n^iw,.'^^ bo ; w^'  febW  /to  :bft^^t  b^  f 

fop^ji^,a.fw«>Wf  by .fa^bpi?!  b^yiflg, %  grey  b^a4^f  w^  K^d  t 
mm^ipk  ^qib<pidy.of  a.cfbiW,..^  to..bHV:e.idi^tf^  $qii?i^J^^v 

**  Each" 'llO'wii  bad  one  nation^  temple  dedicated  to  the  fliree  great 
atWbiites'bf  Ood^ — stitengtb^  riches,  and  wisdom — or  Tina,  Talna,  an^ 
Mhl^rva.  'liEre'Etrttscah^  acknowledged  only  oile  supreme  God,  bait* 
th^'  bfid*  'im^s  for  Mis  Afferent  attributes,  and  temjdes  to  these' ' 
ii]&^!ges^$^1)ttt  il  19  njosi  remai^Me  ihat  the  National  Divinity  ^^- 
alW^>a  teiad'  nnd^  ohe  ttoof ;  and  it^was*  the  fianse  >in  Egyi^t,  ^Hei^'  ^ 
oik  {Supreme  CrodfaloBe  iwfeus  tacknowkoged,  bast  was  worsSqi^d  as  i»^ ' 
triad  ^riilib'idifiSsr^tiiiimeft'ia  oabh  differeikiNoiiio."Tt^i,li7.  •: 

PCbp  ;^te. ^yel^gioia, ,  ^fterwai^ds  t^pt^d.  ajt  Roajie,  jiiras  d^., 
riy^4  fro W  Etwri%  wbisre  tb©  diJffi©re».t  .classes  .qf ,  wgurs  "wex^ .  t 
kept  T^[i^.  JfbU  i^orifeqtion  ;..tb^  placing  jtha^e,  offioes; in,  tbey; 
hapdsi  ^.apbfi^dtMisPT  l*obiJyLty^wd  the  ^  »atipns^  { 

a^aqipblie^  WS^se4  by  tbp>  aM^rs^^wbP  .alpno.  poidd  take  .th©,r 
an^Jijfis  a^d.^ltenpret  the  ,oi?^pns,..w  ^.3t^tenC?raft ..of ;  Et;iruiift^. 
origi^.,  .Xbw.  Is^owledg^.  of-  s<?ii«?^pe,, wjii^b  w^s  icaroftjlly  Mm:\< 
suy^4  feoflOL  thoi  v^^h  greatly  asai^jb^  tbes^r  qp^pation^•  i  Tbey . : 
ai:e,bp%Y^4  tfl  Iwo  ,wdei:stp<;x4rtb^i?l^tric.MWy  rf%b*)™g»;' 
an^,4*^:?PP?^Wc^,.^1u?Wliog  tp.it^.be^l^lri.we.  p«ift,.pf  tb^,, 
h^jfen§,o^..j^^q^be?i  pb'cum^taiHes  ovie;r  whichi  tbey.  s^e^-tq  hfty/e^i 
h^.i^jfMvgiibr^  favoura^e  pr.  .xm&voiajabk  omen.  >.Tb^j?I  i 

alone  of  the  people  in  Italy  understood  how  to  obtain  fire  from 
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hea^^ett' by  means  <£  bornlngrclMMeat. ftnd. tlituDelfiodle lUMHaordd 
flama  wliith  waS'iti'ttie.bufltQayof  Abe  VofadVii^iiSL  1  Thib'wai! 

an  EtpasofiQi' inttitution ,  nii'l  our  authoress  snppos«f  the  first  Ves- 
*al  to'haT«'bwh'tbSSii.t(.T.it'Tarclion.  Frmm  thi»,  she  concludes, 
that  hei"h6r6'!htirodi»_'eil  into  EiiTOpeon  soc-iety  the  prindpleof 
tfetit3eririg''henoatl»'*oincii,  and  the  mnking  iirtnorative  lor  thetn 
ftti6h"feb  edilcJttibnai'Bliall  iit  th6iii  to  maintain  thnt  hononr.  "_A 
;gHTicip|e,"^she  says,  *  uliich  alone  can  give  stability  to  civiliza- 
.tiori.  ,  Wl^ere  wtaneii  are  educated,  men  must  be  manly  and 
society  .must  be'refined."  The  custom  of  admitting  fcmatea  to 
tie,  banquet^  «fld, public  fi?asts,  shis  also  considers  to  have  arisen 
l&pm.thU  cWacteristio  ]innciplu  of  the  Etruscans, 
...iTba  kmgiof.tliBflaiioii  appear-^  |i>  li:i\.-;  Ijwti  L'kctijd  at  the 
mifemhij.  itS;tiiS'peofle<i  which  took  plaQS)yeftHjV!3t)G^teLd'>ilizsOt 
Jtrheileit^  paUio  bti^naes  of  tfieTULtkiii^.asivellaaiitsiferaf&^nviAs 
aam^tx^  at  their  eUuiualfairj  ThisnatioilBho^nieMOT'was^'iflf'ne 
iav&idreadyBtatedjfiieir^ce  of  national ■aas6iiibt^'(iiT*rt»FW'e8»- 
minstar  Abbey  was  close  to  their  Hoiises  *Sf  iWHinsehi;'  "Tht 
j^eppte,  g^i}*5wllir.  wpreivundpF,  thp ,  control,  flf  ^t^^^Wfrfxinfm  or 
iqinflffljTvlio  bad  ImgQ  tracts  of  kndass^ed  £o.t]|ipn(i,esi4,j;bftpgc^ 
QTer,.whoin  tJiBF  ruie<)-  .It  Taa  ft,kin4  ofi  idwisJiipifH-rtw;  y^T 
-WPfr^,  ^(|yjFdingitoMm,Gray,,b*iiligiitjwflE(fl,  ,.TM,iSTntafj^ 
tftar  conii^xipp.waa,ni>£  feudal-butpaWiafchallhitlt^lfps  t^ftRft^^^e 

prinfiiple  that  ones  pr^vaiM  in  tbft  Highlands  /^  Siit*!itI.afld(m<ii!B 
IffilHnd,-thQn^,8lw*pa  qpp^sediby  the  Jioi:ffi«*-]«ffs,iwd^WiyBf 
:p?pogi>i?;ed,  ,  £he  teUs^^tbat.thei^luef  .ffa*,tM9.gfi»(or^rj.jn^ 
g^nep^,  ^d  T»rinfle.fl£  his  peqple.,  ,Xl»e(Clanfflian!JabQ«|r^iitt? 
Imjbi,  tT»4p<i  fflT  bimr  M"i  fovight  forliilB-,  iTh(y  ,p^;^ii,d^bt& 
if  .pooj:,;  cansoiui'd  him,  if  a  ijBisonBr,t,^pd  ifoUpW^fl]  hipfiffP^ 
banishaifliit,  if  exiled.  A  culoiiy,anin)ated,ffii,hT*sf^[.prH^ei®lw 
mi  u»d^  such  leaders,  was  siiffSttp  ^cifeed- .  .II^ndar.i^Q.flfu^ie 
of  Pa(i»n,aQd  Client  this  Hystcw  t8.&uffld,Hir,BpiBS,;  ft^,M«»f,iJff 
tJieie^fU^  ages  of  theRqiulilicf  aftel^TaJI4s■ra■^si<i(^^cJJ^ss#fitJ%q, 
with  the  extensiLin  <>(  i'(']if|uest,a^  cowmeroe.  ^jjdirtbBjfl^ftjafn* 
flfftndJngiwijBy,  iafld  tbjp  beiflg  mtw^neoted  Tfifhi  t^SiWistofflpcy 
t>¥  myties.frf b]pc4oi;  clapsh^P)  thflfeal.ppflcifi^iwaasfejiUB^ 
S^hiIat:t^n»WpT,pei^«rtM'ai'4i^bus^.waflr9liIu^  „„„l  3,[f 
i.lpeligVJitt^aB  piispd  T4pi>f;ith[aU,tjjefifi^09S'/P?!tbe,Ef?!««W- 
.■V^^la^^lat,]J^q^.w^ouJr^u|tbaTes8^,«w^.la^^g*aga.,:|,,  ■■ ,,  ,.„|,^f;l'lt 

'■'  "  AH fli^- tftfeirint ■  legislators  Te'sted'llieir  systfema  uiton'-Vrelffiiiis 
BtoicttiWj  iliiabftiiVe  to'  found  'th^  InsiUirtilJfts  at  iSnie-upon  tBe'Hiiffii 
itf  ei^mity.  ■  HenWe  they  inWrltJitedi  all  ^the 'tiiturtJ  ani  rivtl  oBJl^ 
tibiu  of' social  llife  as  emanaljom  of* the  di>»1n^witl;  nnd  auttkttiii^ 
hi^  (6<  be  averj!  setttuiCiib  (^•paOitSma,  aad  witij-^a3MtMSm'(a( 
pvbUnictMintga.'  The  ittate  ritual  taught  elidt.  nikn'  bta ' nghte ^Bitd 
dutj^  wi4  ^  [«1»0criJ>ed  lioe  Kbia  pilblic-ain}  tHvAte  condwtf^e 


^Ssrediihif  Taffxja  JejpaaM  frriiatoeiigidBiftheilitBTeBter^f  ^^ 

f{  his  ^9p^  Qf  ti[iftj:U^;iejpOT^^^  3^^^}^ 

(ffiihe  g9(|s.Yr»s,  fcom  eai{jr.eayc^t;on.;e^,9r3j  tW 
ilia  ever  present  to  his  imagination.  He  consulted  thal^  witthy  sacra- 
Ace,  T^hen  he  first  look  *!his' seat  in  (he  aeniitcL  ahfl  when  ne  delivered 
lib.opiirfoii  there ;  wheri  hd  'inarrt^d,  ^hen  he.j^xtt  bWto^ste^WhefiT'fil 
Sr^iit^i5rfll^Wfcitfl^,'when*'h6  ^bwed  ^rind  WhAi^^h^'%ap[e'#,f'#hyn'*^ 
planted  and  wh«»  lie  gattfered  iii',  ^hfeh  h^  iiifeteaida^fi&^  ^tatrf^Mfd 
trlieri^h^  dimini^^^itr  'lle'aiMsHfieed  wh%tl-<b^  ^dirfea^'dtdfi^'for 
aii»\)A^(^f  JO]^tt>^66lcU(te'h^»tt6n^Mili«^>$  iter  ewdfor^iflikMf  l^^g^SM 
^diBB^olBtitieiit^i or  tof  isiumph  ioiTer<  hid'  faettJ  <  ^ -Md  fsMiSBfeA\^ifA^j6at 
«D8|dc^:a8  mliCHxndeatdntfy  .to'mddeiateihSBiaxnkaiGQ&lB  ^ocbpen^ 

tq  phee?.hi&i4i|a^tif».*!r^l*...^^  ,•:    ,.»    ,„.; ,  ^,«  v  -/r,.jiiy^  TJi-a'-fn 

tV€^'h^v^=MiMfe<i;t*fedeJ>ba«ofte^'bf  thfeli-^stfe^fe,^  kttd'tA'^f^^% 
l^i  ajrwl  thdj^  wei^'lHe  princeis  6f  th6*peo|>fe'/ '  Th\k  a^nS^lfe 
bri^  Of'th^  vkst  atcMt^ttrifl'lc^maih&'td'i^f^iWli^W^''*^^  ikbft 
'rfltided:  The^infltietic^-  !hufe  -^kei^ei^^d^  6Sr§i^«Hfe  '^pffe^r'ffi^ 
^v^^ws,  who  ^ffef'biith  ^ri<itta^rab<i'temj)DM^!eiiI^;>ltiay:SS- 


p^,  'w4ehotit'C*!H«g  tn  the  'Jkbotil*  Idf  <;(iii(^r^a^^e«:^JtAMt^l  ^ 
*(«ii6ts,''*fe^cd6sthictfc(h  'afUmh  '^at*  Vdi^Msi^SJ^icW^Mai-ft^lSfe 
Ibbtbt^  '^if  thb  !B«it^rti*  ts/ces; '  •  'The  v^y^{m^m}%hi^^fm 

MtSoftAl  bhattketei^'  wtdehd^'  'of  flie  ^afee  ifeK^fMi]^  aHff^jf^M^ 
sy^toi'  which  ptev^M'ih  EtiMfiria.  ^  Th^  '^fe4'fe'^^^'ftfei)fe'i& 
fttdtectiRil  and'  mot^,  ^  well  As  physical  4Ul!>j4cfefi*  ?^ltHe  ^ 
'V'ertittifeiit  held  over  them' the  tefhii^  (rf  tH^  ^ftitu^/^^S^ir%i 
tt^'t^tinishmentedfth^'pi^eWt'Worid;'''''  ^  >  n^.^-u.^xo  oiii  fitiv/ 
•^^•OTt».'Oray"dwieHsJwIth'iJi«i*^  Wp6ti  fh^'^^m^^'m^'W"^^ 
tfetl*asefttej'^iiiiAte  'dn  a  gf^at 'licdley  ih  a:  tody")itibTi(?*%W  Rrf- 
the  poor  as^l^th^'iSh.  •  tTherf -weAf^'ii^ciiWir^^feim 
Sfd^ttiMiis;^  Itf'Wdtf  pki^t  (if  thfeii^ -olti  ^Egfptito  ifedWi^'^-'^e 
marshes  adjoining*  *h^*  fled,'' tK^w^d^dlated  by'itarfSrik/  ttfl^'fi^ 
J}^w»t^  only,  of  Ae  buffalo  or  the  Tvilj^re,  were,  tl^e^^^dy^^^^i^  and 
cultivaibed,  ^hey  covered  theplain ,of  ,the  Cafl^pagpft  with.fer? 
tUityi;  lik^  Cl^aiea  Maxinia  a;t  ^B^e^  and  ihiaitE^iiu9Wio  of 
AIbaM>  wiere  tikne  work. of  Etrusottn  engiiDeeEEs.  They  ar&.  both 
tionstinidted  on^  the  tome  large  scaler  ana  with  the  flanxe^gigaiiitid 
ktan^^>  asr  tb^  walk  abd  gates  m&hsix^  -  before  irienti<»i«d^il''66ni^ 
iJfexi»ri»with>thef'Pela8gi.'  -  TJpp^  »ItgJy,  ^  MfrltJl^  tefhdit' of 


4m  Mtft^BoLtBal^G^a^s^m^ 

ihe  Bfsltatof'tMaameiBtiiefcm,  .f(iL(}:'9pU(de  a'm^gKtfi^^lrrh^^Q^ 

considered  tbe  '^rainlige  <o£  ita ;  poiaonotls !  nliuhB^r  tb^;  first j^|^ 
to  im|yroveiD0iit. '  But  ithei^e  sleeius  d  moir^l  wA9pp4r{iiQpe^.^l^^ 
crveor  thctt  d«|voted  hatA,  which  vtmtxmg^thB  serv^f^AA  $i^6i?^ 
c^  her  natumtil  life/ land  dikiO!()t;  foirbidai  jthe.  b<^*Qf  j^v^  P^^9^ 
adiendment^  ^ithbut  A  marsi  al^  spiHtUal  p^ipk^rs^fH^  (^h^ 

people.      ••• .'     /.  '•*';'  •'-    J''   in:r.^l7j.:H 

■Am.  GiBYhaa^exGcuiied  her  tadtmth  ^q^.^t^^rir^he,^ 
given :  u»  ii  tolrdad  of  joiaeiikua  theory*,:  to  .gs^Kie/U^ithrpp^-,^^ 
mtm^  ^f  doniliclmg  trsuUtionsi  Subjeeti  ,to>  tbe  T«)CHiiliiifty'fltfQ^fy(» 
hiave  stggeBtedy  it  is  rpethapid  fi»  Weljb  founded j^^TrqaErb^.j^og^ 
fdr.  .  Heri\vork  is  uifitmctive  and.^K^lliwxHDb  '^  ittfb^^vieftgfarff- 
eal  t  -  though  it  is  oflkoi  dry  in .  thet :  taeee«$aryi  det^^W  ly^i  thj^fip 
frequently  an  analogy  traced,  or  some  kindred  subject  ill|)^^^^ 
iMh&!^ireliefie8itilie'diaenHstO£i.  ITa  ju<^'^i''[]VI|rs.tiQ[i<^yf§tjgi(^ 
flfii  m  inbiiekinariiiriter^  one  oslu^t  iviaaQlbilooglLitb^rffi^c^  ^f^fi^ 
*snid'Stud^ithd  (£yjAfleioni<)f  .Basijttft  ^ob  ^>btb«f,bMtcff^?P 
CJfthfeeairlyifaliabitQiBtS'pf  Italy.  ihaM©  Wd  'b^feffP  ftbf4j?  r^i4§f %f r> 

fiOne  iorntWi)  ipoints^  iboMien^ear^.iiL  tbid  .te?i^fltio^„Qf^4yjp^^ORi: 
see^to* venuife! Gbserviaiik>nk'    Tber^dsaidi^^tiQ^jtQ'A^a^Q^fil^ 

the  Testiiks'  of  ia  bdldibypoth^^^  a^/^^pi^g^  9t(f»^s  £^i&^fr 
tiieorUs,  repliiblL '  is^  j^eriu^^)  j  nati^rsd  *  itQ  s^chr  i]jiy(^9^ig^p|i&)^  ,^^ 
oul)  perusal^.w^  bkvd.sonietun^iaibiEMrdljffelt  OiW^l^^  se^^ji^ 
a^ottr  guidi^  sebmed'to  b^,  Ithat  i^ier  >r^<9  i^iW  &}!m  ^Sf>\^f^:  .-.l)^. 
Oray  ^^s(t(»0  tnodnvdianoe  m!^^fmU(^<^Vfi^t^^ 
m  fashibBabie^arafsng'kn^^iiai^ie^ ;  )a^dlsbeIi^.y^•^||)e]^t•,^$r^- 
forttdng  fiameis^  pconouiunng  tbese*  t(mn4Q|ia»ta  tq-fb^  r^dj^i^bffe 
^  be  tfaperfliioTlSyaDdYo«»els  iii]i»i9eeil$ary«  Tb^  bj^d^rsjpLj^  wj|^i^ 
-this  had  kdisoine  antiqnaoies^idipuikdbie  a  waltzing  tipQ^j^a^fb;]^^. 
She  seetns^  for  a  diaciple  q(  Hiebuhr,  to  plae^,  top^^iQ^ab  ^p^- 
'd^nee  in  tibe  t)rdinary  chronology  of  those  tio^i^.  t^^^Qtbijp^glQ 
all  tiiSs  isiigeet^i  is. more  tui(^ri»in. than  tb0,d(^8.<;»£'eyQnA«^t.^M^ 
is  not  one  that  can  be  fixed  with  certaii)(ty/in''pjrQ^j^|)e  biJ^fj^ofy, 
beyond  the  ninth  century  before  our  era. 

We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the  conclusion  of  this 
work,  the  second  part  oi  which  carries  the  history  down  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  But  the  last  topic  on  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  dwell — ^the  domestic  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Etruscans — is  one  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Its  details  are  £ar 
'from  being  matter  of  unmixed  satisfiiction.     The  civilization  of 


bdatlfdni  ptdojd^'  >  ^  ll^  \hJb9^  ootbtiiei^  |m)gl>ess'Df/  nifiid  an9  rafirii^ 

hiiiru^y  feihd^^riKi^tioii/do^btkssj  iprodxMstr^tbeirineTHabl^imsiuka* 

W^^  11&(dtB«rtii^fitlii^  'batt^  becrtf  ehatgedtbt^  iime tanaienb  ivf nilei^ 

WH%iti}  ^^  admWfil  <df:|his^pebpIe>lilE(^6iQ^^^  to 

Babylonian  customs  were  kept  up.  A  Roman  matron.  >iiH^iiul4 
llciVe'i^t^nrnk^^iA'tbe' ^hiMtibii'tirUiobi'vee' jmve  /cmf^Lyel/pb- 
d^^lbd  ^Ih^w^b  .'of^  1^3  toiilbtf  art  GBrneto,  ^of  ladies' :fih«ri3i$ 
ptiMfe  ba^is^t^  dkh^d^iti  ^ajfhie]¥t%  lite  tdxtum  iof  .TvihidbL^^i^lMn 
Uhid'1^i:^iiry^<rf' 'this  [E^i£it  had-  enskyed  >Gpid  oortnpt«»d  the.v^ 
Sibtti^^v^tttte^  ^dl^feitli  tiie"indigtiant:^eniontoajioeliof  ^e 
'^<^tti^^/Hoii^  }es9  tiiasiithe  /oikarBett  lashi  d£:th^tstto» 

^^'^th6r.{>ditit»  it^  r^klto '  to  ibe  Etrascam:  'nwlriTwsns^:hnd;|)»9jrt»- 

^^^!^W  ^^'di^^lvMbh  k)(m^o£tb6b<nif^^         bftl>it»<ha^a 

1^i6(  Mild^  d(^  t(v  tsi^^  iUilg  T«rrT  inteteJ^rftuig/ ' .  Tbeir IwopkHi i^f 

arf  tklv^'b^n' a  i^fiieilM  * fb^  ttil< BtKyde^diher- agss.' . < iQentuune '}(ir^rB 

4>F'bbsltlt)r,'^&^y^tidi^  tiy^  gi^6s  of/Wm^tbQrtbaniof  colcm^; 

'^^mdifdi^^e^^uisit^  ontlinef  t^eiti  Vases^aald  cuji»hanh3;i>ev€^i)i)$W 

'^^as8^:''^  Th^m  ig  a:Btit«ijge  pclf^fidnJcy  ibese  tbiri^. 

'Ili^'i^aihii  skttpe  whidh  Owes  itsr  ^kislieiace  to'  thi^.  is^aiiity  k)f 

'fabmer^ti:<ii^bftti  ^tier^is  tidw'dle  lumverssd  nrodd.  for,.i4B^U$h 

-W^drl^;  '^d  fibfii  thi^  cbmiD^cial  centre  of  the  w»r][d^is(«H9nt  to 

tb)/reoiot^^  patt.    The  pflttertis  'arid  ^  borders.  wbkJL  adoim  tbe 

'|ii9rSdt^  6^pufehm<^  this  pei^le^  seem  to  bare  been  (^li^iverBld 

Hh^  'aibbiifg  Ih^  Botnans^  if  We  jtidige'  by  the  specinidna.&tmd  itt 

'Pbmp6ii,  and  are  now  far'  more  g^neially  used  tham  anjr  'otiu^. 

'^Fl^'ta^er'Whi^fa  is  how  discardmg  aU  odoKoc  ismt&  but  tho^e 

Ta^ibiiM -ttpori  a  Gothie  model^  and aets;a  val«e upon  thetrnfer 

'tiif^  ^d^pos&d'antlquity^  id  introducing  kii  kikiovatiDn  of  yesl^* 

'^af^'fiontj^d  itith  thfe  pftttetns  it  sttppknts^  wWcb,  inv^»t^ 

'M^ElailMa,  Mv^'^tviv^d  td  us'aihid  the  varieties  4utkd  ebi^ii^s 

'6f'<h!i^e'-tlk)ttWnd'y^kr».^"  • ' 

'MJt    «.t    f    •      r.    ,        •     ,.         ,  t    ^  .     ..        ■    ^  ;...-.      .^         [      'it 

'•lir    io    -.:•'  '-:;•,    '.-...  ,     .    ,  .  '  ..^^   .      ..     ^     ;,_     . 

lo  noitiiMifvr:    o'lT    ,  ii'-rni/,.::!.^  ii-  /  .-..  .;  "to -lurr  .i:  ..la-.-J    ha    : 


k^h  Visiiffis  d/ffie-]^at^ralShtbrtf^o/€ivi^oii: 


\['Ji^T.-tXJ^Ves^ee  of  ike  'H^atuml  Hisloh  of  CrealU^!"' 
'l^\  i';,  .Fourth  Edition.-. 'Londoif^lSiS.,  ;F^408:"  -;-  "'''■'" 

At;  no  period, in 'the  annak  of  reli^oii  and  sdehfie  havti  ttfesfei 
spring  tides  of  cnnlijtatiop  'ijwivanced  with  a  inore  .teheai^Jblfe 


enfii'^j',  ami  a  )fss  mutual  disturbance  itnan  *iri"^e  jp'J^sent  'SiV; 

FreSitai  with  tiii-  iiKfal  and'  physical  hitereats' of 'biif'sjieHra,' 
tlieylia^e  roHoJ  oiiwardin  one  paratlel cOur^e,'d^I6Bitog'^!ii  ttittri 
hew  .'fiiiyi.'es  wf  liajipini'se,  and  providing  Kim  *ith  ne\*-instnraidiMS 
of  ])ower,  aiii-l  in'w  elements  o^  intellectual  atid'airiiiial'  bAjpjM.' 
niciit.  Ill  otlici-  tiiiii's,  and  these  not  very,distaut  from  criri^'bWfa,' 
thcw[sLliiui  <.>f'tlii.s  norkl  stood  in 'painful  cijilBict  Vith  thfrffeV;e- 
iutiiiiL^  dl'  till'  ncNt.  Tije  sage  and  the  Christian  vrfiTe  irtarii«S 
Ijut  .-I'Miirii  i,.niiiiihi'<i  L  ;i[id  when  human genius'had  unlocked' tlit[ 
cryi-i-.  (if  ilif  ii'i-i(iR'V!it  world,  and  partially  lifted  the  veW  wMtlj 
ciiiici.alcil  ihoir  l[v:t-inijs,  'Faith  stood  aghast'amid  the'tnbniJ- 
inijiils  >•['  l.'ealli,  n'junliatingthar  lessons  as  still  charged  witH 
eiTnL',  iin-l  -.inviit;^  li\  a  spijrious' ingenuity  or  an  iBiWOrtlrt' 
coiLn-rouii-v.  U'  ier.(i;'-ile  truths  partially '  demonstritfed  ."wiffi 
ti-iLili«  I'lillv  iv\L'uli.i!.  Geology' 'was  th'uS  ■arra\^d' a^nst'.'Hi^ 
Mo.siirri'i'linl,  :hiiI  wlfli  SO  powerful  anally  ihfiaelitytolA  ^'^ 
"  '    1,  wielding 


^  I .,   ^...^  weappuB  of  a  mo(¥  1e^*I'^ 

tliiiii  sIr^  Ii.iil  <}.\vr  lii'i'oj'e'-wTeBted'.frorn  the  (jniver  of  the  V 
piicintr,  iir  ilic  ^irnnmry  of  the  metapl^siddn.  ■  ;    ;■' 

"UiUtiiu  ^iml  111-  (ll-oiples  had  the  courage 'to  ainio6Al(']d''tlU 
startliij^'  truths  tlKit  lliore  were,  at  least,  three  distinct^ periodtw 
iiiiiiiuil  cxi.-iii.ini.'  jiri'^inus  to  the  creation' of  man;  anpthat  flie 
iialin-iil  li)-.t.ii;v  of  lin'  uarth  exhibited  "no'  Vestige'  of  a  hemW-' 
niiiji',  ;iiul  iiu  |irii-|iirt  itt'ao  end."  'Though  denounced  aS'athe-^ 
istiuul, ,  ;uiil  iiusiik-  iij  vLivealed  religion,  t'hese  -views  of  creali6rt' 
we)^  .^j4ely" disseminated,  and  warmly  received.  1\)  refiita  orW 
?oflfmn,them,  tlie  depths  of  the  earth  were  ransacked,  its  bdndetf 
yaiil;&'  ^htiarred,  an'd  its  cayerns  and  its  abysses  explored'.  'Th6 
cfemetmes.  (>f 'fa^meval  times  gave  up  their  dead;  flie'  cnjHP' 
6E(ig,pavpmcn£  of  th^  globe  surrendered  its  formfe  tif  breanttj 
life ;  and  though  the  diirab  creation  had  no  Kjstcrian  to  vtnte  M 
annuls,  and  record  its  fate,  it  yet  Addressed  us  ib  artictjEite' lart-i 
yiiayc  from  its,  hieroglyphics  of  stone,  and  exhibited  oft  its  inat^ld 
siU'cojiliagi  the  impressive  i^iaiidwridng  of  buried  generatiiiiis.    '  '■ 

"AVliilc  tlie"|nspired  volume  describes  the  creation  of'iliatf-i^ 
tliQzoulo^ciil/denizons  of  his  paradise,  and  the  preparation  ftf 
the  earth  for. their  reception^  and  details  aj'so  tliS'early'hisiwy  df 
oui'  race  during  the  cycle  to  which  vfe  belbiig— the' pSgeS'  6r  the 


subterranean  record^  though  gathered  like  sibyl's  leaves  &om 
widely  distant  localities,  contain  the  history  of  successive  gene- 
rations of  living  beings,  which  occupied  the  earth  in  its  primeval 
rad^;^^^^:^wbicl^,p^S|bed,in  some  gr^at  catasl?:oj4ies-yand  wljich 
were  again^pl^js^  by  npw  ^<1  m9re  j>erieet,cijeatioi^s  froiiii^the 
immediate  liand  of  their  "Maker/  Thus  did  Science  plant  her 
ejba^ajrd.^p  .^ ;(Jb^fl[)jai|j,,v^c^  npqn  iiever  trod ; ,  and  ,thus  did  she 
l?}?fffi'.^iga.tf  t^^.^iii^to^  pfjextinclj  animals  over  whicH  l^'iiWe:^ 
€^;;p^ci^4  4?jWf on  .The  bool^,  of  NMure  was  jthus  kepFfedis-; 
tu^pt  frpm  in^^  book,  qf  xJjevelat^on,  an'^  divine,  truth  preseryelf 
^om  liie  l^aviep.of  secxJair  Ipiowledge,  an(l  the  C9ntaimnatlpn  c^ 
|[peci:fI^t?LY€(  £a^o^.  '  "^' 
aj?d  tiatpag!^  tti 

r^aja^9^, .,,  ,..    .    ^.i    ,  ^  .^   ^.      ,  ^   u- ^-' 

.IxK  P.^  ffiY^  d^jf^,  at  |lea3p*.  we  cpd  nqt;  expect  that  tl^is.  noljr 
8lUawc\9e.,.>5r9pl^  .^^^^(^s^iu't^  t^e  philosopli€|if  or'thi^' 

diviuij^^. .  Jp^cpy^ne;^  m  geology,  or  m  physips,  imperfectly  deVe^ 
Ipp^  fn^d  P9pti9fl8.  of  Scripture  impcjrfectjy  mterpreted,  might 
be.  ^^e.ctp^  t^p,  pjl^fie  thjems|ely^3  ip  temporary  collis^oii ;'  €ut 
yfbp.  pou^d  <T^af(f5v.anticipate4  gny  geniprial  specujatipna  on  the 
Mt^^jB^tory.pf  preaiion,  which,  would  startle  the  pioiis'stu- 
qeni,  p;:^fpj^,,^,^pm^nfc,  disturb  thp  s^enity.  of  .the  Christian 
)yorl(jL  I.  ,p.ucl^  ^n^^,^nXy  hipweyer,  has  occurre^J  and  on  Iffce  at^hor 
of  thp  :^pi3KL Jt>efare  ,i*s  ;rest5  its.r^sponsibili,ty.  , Propiietic  of  ihji^ 
4el.iiupa.eiBfc,fu;d  ji^dicatine  the  unsoundness  of  our  general  educa- 
tipA^  [i!(\^\^^^e^  oiftho. Natural  History  of  Cifea^ion,**' has 
started  into  public,  favou^r:  with  a  fw  chance  of  poisoning  the 
fowntpifl^.  of,  scknqe>  ja^^^  sapping  the  foundajilops  of  rehgipn. 
Popi^laxjin^it5,sj3jbi<?ct,;?is\welt  gs  m  its  expositions,  this  volume 
has  q^tai^eA  a '^ide  circ^latjipji  ampng  the  influential  classes  pf 
spcietj.  Ijt  hjai^  ie^.  r^a4  .and /applauded  by  .tl^ose  who  cflii  nei- 
thq]f,w^g^  its, facta,  por. appreciate  its  aygiiment,  nor  detect  its 
i^Xi4^Jm^  f  -wW^  tito^e  >vho.  c^n— rthe  phuo^opher,  .the]  iik^in^al- 
i^t^,^^:^^  c^vinp — ^hav^  oonpurred  ii>  branding, it |w^th  theii* 
apyerp^  j/:jen^)iyq^    AJthpi^gh  the  autiior^s  naipe  is  doricealed,  and 

a,.r 

^  .. 

philp^l^^i 

He  is,aj|,,avywedp)rr^uoiogi^t^^^  therefore  we^tave'nd  fe^  of 
being,jfoile4.%.,ift9.4^  He. is  an  illTdisgui/sed  mat^niiU^t, 

and  tiy^rpfpr^  h^.  i^,,i¥>|;^  likely  to  over-estimate  ihe'idiCTitv  '6f 
man, .  qr  :^p  pejj^brate .  tjtp  glory  of  his  Maker.  A  natu^ust'  yoih 
li)ool^s.apd  npt.frp:!!^  ^pis^rvat^on,  he  has,  gam^  dati  ot  h^ 

i^peculations  ftpm,|the^coji;d^  pi|Science,  without  slppar^u)g  wh2(t 
i§  )Unj.e  frpiii  whj^t  i^  f^J^e,;  anc^  Weii  wi^h  tliis|potleJy  coUec^ 
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lut^eibeopj^wnied^  aiid  stunibUii^'iFfB&bahieiisvbjrf^  ^dmm 
have  been  stayed,  A  work  thus  composed,  is  in  its  mateon^isx 
Mit  ktini  Aeti^ilimyf'mtiiiaisli^  tphdner^tUeiiEDAie- 

dieiiisapcar' inl tva'  defiaifce pvmicartioBis^^l andiWk«ieI  tiife  ^^iSSiiaAe^ 
of  sattur^IiaYB  kad norpkrt t<> p&y  ;-M^9g^ hid  ait hes^iazi  isbaSkebiAt 
l^odi^  of  atttorphpiis  nragmetits,  whioh  emudly  defy  tlsEe^iivlataBIy^ 
di.ii^e  crfstiafioffljapheryiand  the  sdiafyjiis'Ot  the  chemist.^  lidis>]HHts\ 
the  author  been  more  happy  in  ^e^cmibiilsdDn  of  hi&rraateiaaildi* 
Tbi&ied.in>  iess^vere  sc^ioms  than  ihdse  of  geomdiy  tuixl  fhyi>i 
miaif  fatSioreafs^nings  «rei  in  gaieiai  loe^e  ajidineonchlBbpeQ 
sencslBBiizi^rcais  seeum'td  houre  been'  neached  ^befoceiiiel  liadri^fibf^ 
uiined  itber  matenaboii 'whick  th^  are  made  to  vesti'^hbf  £sotsi 
ai0  ofteili  coiBjecliKrefl^  and  scmetimiBS  &neies;f  and'^^beB^gsand) 
phenomena  of  the matdmal  wdrld^  whioh  otfasar  niinds>  )anr^niot«i|j 
us<b  noble; and  cieviitmg  truths^  h&psre.b^ome  in  ibis  faands^thoi 
basis  of' dingeroussmd  degmdii^  speculations;         '  .^ofd 

'  Wetam^  'UBwiUiilg  to  chazgfe  our.  autKolr  with  a^  sydkliaiitiot 
attempt  to  undermine  the  feundskionsic^  jiktt|i»l  and  iti^treiQfai) 
lieligioi^^-Nltatw^  ehvidd'  i&  'disdsargeithe  dtitiesr;o£  om*  csSSUgy 
wcbre  wbitcrdoncexl  the'opiktioh'thst  evertfiindi^i^td  kodedbcfcioib 
windbdiHworU  66ntaiitS|  'and  the  exiekire  h^othe6ib'>m^oh<^i1rJiK> 
written  (to  -su^ilNiirt)  ho^e^  a  dil^ect  tend^cy  tacnspd  theiAhm^ht^I 
fi?bm  tite^iinrrerseiwhkh  he  has  ihada-^^to^  degrade  the  wbSakdK 
XBce^to  (whdm  lie  haaintirusjlieft^he  de^elopoiDenlt  and  ap{)r^eifl;tiu|^ 
of' hJapo^fH^toli^endei-il^  onevdation  bf  hid  iK^asr-in^^eediUeii 
sispiersiitioni'-'^-and  to  bxtmgIli8h'tUoee•'gloliaus^a8pi7ati0ra,i^^ 
^<  loii^ki^'aftQ]^  iiikimOTtalHy/'  in^>wMdh']»g0nk«bed^iasanv^fl^ 
dftev'tfae^eBfibctlon  of  hisnaturo^  piinti  &r  the  cSdnauiniBNUi^ 
his*  affections,  arid  antii^ipat^  widi  raptiiFelibitpiKreamiial  bjoeoBs^ 
of  his'povbeis  in  seohongazid  glorifyiiigfaid'Mak^E^'  ..  : .  .'  '0  lo 
ThotOreat  Namey  mdeefl,  which'  true  phikeodby :  ha^  iwn^evi 
failed  tOTOspedi, amd'whidireUgion  losirefftodietii^/haii^natLit^jibci 
whoi^  omil^ted  in  this  speeulatioiis  whiich  wib  i^ohdeoBih'^^^^Sniit 
tiiie  i  Idivinity  windk  they  recognize  isr  Uttlei  niot9)ds^ •  the^^ffieo? 
1a!do  'spasrk  wihioh  disappears  for'evei:^  when  it  has  li^itad/JtUfa; 
tjts&oi'Ol  oms^s  stDd'  meets  by  which  'idoie.phtnelai^'systsn^isGDii 
to  be  ituakd^  epid  all  &q  otiiersjof*  living  beiiagsl  fashaonadfiabii) 
pen^iyitedv  '  T^  tender  parslit,'^o  \imgi  iso  gsA}iaB'^ias{ 
akimreik^ '^^sm-d  h^n  gatherettt lier  chidoenfl'uiKk]^  hnn y/mii^ ^) 
-Uc-wlio  dpeihs-'When^  Siey  Ja]dck;^who  -gi^ires  good  thln^sflax 
them  that  ask  Inm^  and  widbput  whose- Iqidwkdge  notiacilhhii^ 
of  their  hekdfaibta.thei ground^  taices  inD-ekazy^' of  the&niiUB 
of  oxTphims  whb  peapletthe^gkiwany  m[iirezBe'of  ioar<aath0iu  ^3Slm 
i^oleand  maylslaze^^thQ  eardiquake^  engaif^j^^he'lightiildj^artedt 
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-  Jj^fluoHita  ^^^atv  ^'  lihn,  htmever^ '  one  iaiifthari<pBa&asefc  kifaistoUi 
VBavr^Bbg  -Mi  leamriiiii'  I£fl'«^fiiqo«^)(iefi&rid3  imthe  onapDahioib 
df  faid'bbdky  iftrtfiKgiMB thlsi /iru^  t7ien^)D^rttvi^c(7VfE(i»fiU  eeiijiEWifjiJKrdk 
HoaUi  leMiaiim  'UA  pohsti^k  ^ioiikne^ds^ag:  beliefs ji  [tpbeibsri  jakihaa4 
fidkalM  reUgiaua^'^  aiid  ^^  ilioiu^  lib  sjrstfsnuqiaj  adl)fir9tiiBiidalr 
at{isi»ie>mth*ioi&^  doctrifUB  mdssteam'cmokgymaTJi^^  i  ^ni.f:  Oit) 
theffa  may  ;^  Aa  u  faith  derived 'fixam  islm  vimjii  cf  fwium€^\fBs!&d^ 
imi  to^imut^'iisfiuider  the  .calamities  andmoes  endvpamsoF^ 
9fSaasrb'<£  bcfing."^  Tha,  grand i^^  system  'of' icanftalnany^'.  tkdiBferei 
ftmn^  ¥rliicluwe  <arQitoi;de]»Te^tfaij  neirtnidfiBBtBdniiig  ^Mi^jmbIL 
deoeirT^aadiiriinostanxioiiS/StDdj';  fautr  befQK»'wepnDeeedrtd<aiiift4. 
liEDe  jmdearposeit^!  ^reknurit  tty  to  obtaiiildieiaffieijt  ofamDinadeiii- 
1x^'soiim;93Be^al.Dxiiicipk6,  .>wfaidL<mdkt  totibeJae^^ 
those  who  are  ambitnuis^  'Iflce  theanmorof  .tfthei!iinvk:bsfinre!<«fl^ 
to  BstaWA  <B  ffiBMrai'jIheorytjf  '€svcdixm^:ot:t6  f^amiA  paoticUar 
eix]^ha>adofaLof  iuvf  ii£dtt»departxAei^   •.  .:  j(.->j.:  <..j;.  oi  j^|.n.vA 

. ,  Wfhffli  -aniastoenimiuer!  or  a  aufairlilifili  dotler^.upcnrjltie-^lladjrib^ 
the  fxAMtbl  brfheifinibhrnaiynvdrhl^  .tli^'di8boi)ei7iQ£>titLtb-^1dM^ 
only  stiieavad^ifaqio^-^fUs  eh^glfiiobjeok'  'WUesonroviirciaaciiar 
leads  ihe  tojiBt  lb^orw-ti4what^iie!rntgnBt^rie&coiifQt]ii^ 
atefare  to  uiiTeil-^^^Ha&A  ivhetheis.his  indudtbiia'niiir.esiinteiilx)  ]ndr> 
mt 'pxemdifse^  as  todhfudelted  .tni1ih%  hSiiiHBt  liiandBkiiiiiiftfaenr 
fearlesfli^^  becanee  he- belierea  them firmlf.  jShodkitfaephetio; 
meoaa  /nad  laivrs  o£-  tnakaxs^  •  whea  acxsiiiatel7(  obiiraiFed  ana<^'uq8»€ 
StofoMyiGskklJiiAmAjiW  tift&iriitiks,jof 

itEfreialauoB^'thaiBeaBOiiof  £$i£tL. mxist orapple/mlifat Ite i]^eatoiit>d£ 
]dulaso^i)r>.  till  tiroth  has  .been  didtQam^tliexEonflict.  • . ib&  moieef 
of  God  is  uttered  i»lilrticitdfli£fyv  &ii  nay  be.' heard  aadietjiHhly^ 
m^hkfWorhsciEi^  iU'ldjs  Word;  andibBi^^  theignd^teai'ieiiemjr:  of 
n^t^fOLmhct Ayieaid  fdicew. s, Ireui  otier  geiiiii% .or  JtsDi^ecienee in! 
the  Sudani  of  iher^raiigB.' It.ia  otherwise^  homereiv  vath/lihaief 
revdUeniiiiitspiBradiatioa  who  practise  their  orji^  in /the  teinpktr 
of  scijmo0^  iranalu^kiiig^  its  sterehomedB»F;1^&3nateii«ls  Jof.i^^ 
thesis^  andnotanfioecmeBrtiy  adtikexatrng  ilieiiLifor.pQmilaanta^lfi^j 
dr  fchionimg.  themi  wx  vmgar  apprefaeiudDii^  dn  inep^saaKit  mifM 
ptcJBsiBg  w  deiDO«mciligtb&  teHtiiiHmT^wlioBh  11iB}ribeari>  \Wriil)QXir 
d£  thJadaai  hrfi^.n^raer.  learned^,  nor  wish 'to  leami^' theixeaili 
meaziiiigiand  slerKng^  Yalde  of  .a  vaot  js  ficiiarcas-e4hat  etxtnaL 
andSnamitable . tnrth^.  which  evBry-iinni  mnst'beKecre^  asidiwhick 
all '  .men  may  poafBas^^tkat  fladefihraotibki  elemea^.  of-  JsuDwbdge^ 
which  ttrndiCanoBot  laltoiv^  Q<^'  poiv»r  .(snis^  noit  £ie  mJaiafsti-*'* 
tfaot-e^frlimiijiOHdtktotn^  Tdbich.shinte(l»igiitest*iBi4ihe>darhfiiti6d 
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9ulidseivBs<al<iire  an  inteUectual*  priestlKXhl  vdll  eyen  jftniggl^H^ 

df  snoonliknniiuty,  eithor  really  or  professedly  ireiigiotts,  th^^rtbeoiBi^ 
is: nafc'enikitled  to  the piindbge  mdch.we  coneem  t(^ > Ihe  ^stsiDikl 
innpmrerl;  'I£.]»b'th6<)iy.invoItTe8  inor^  afi  IreU  fH^^vpky^^xi^ 
ktra,  »and/  taikes  i  ccgnizaace  of;  those  ^fty r  queo^lomi  ^bic^  irfi)i^t§ 
td  the  £iFJt  CikHssJtandr'the  kesponeifoUity'dnfd  dQ^twyipf  j)[|Q|)|rbM 
]aa>QTi]ia  ltoMgha»iid>disca88:«U  (the  t(iict&Md<  ofiw^pAtii^tueb 
ofnbdse)  or  eonfinsk'  his  viewfi*  £F  lAhas  ihoea « jr^i^aleid/  to  '^^ 
that  the  lAifanG^htyingde  him  o(tt.of't&e  duatiof.lb^-^act^^.ll^ 
fareatheid^ipto)' his  nostrib  the  breath  of  life,  it  i^fin/yaittito  Ijsllij^ 
Ghristiaii  thati  iiiaai  i^naa  teigiHally  >a  speck  of  fdbuin^^>.JiQd 

Etedithroitgh'thei stages  ^  mooadik  and  alonkeys^  tbe&i^  h^Al^ 
ed'his  ptteeht  intellectaal  pore^minieiice*  • .  If  it  be. a  v^oHii^^ 
tnitk  iUat  the  O0eator:has  repeatedly  faiteirpesed.  ili  ^thei^OYiemr 
ment  of'the  univei'se,  and  di^ayed  his  imjiiediaite  «gej9(cyifc^ 
ii3iFa)ehloas<iiikeiposiitioti!is,'%  is  atn  insmt.td.aayiFeaider  to  tell  bm 
ihat  ^at  'beiiig  slipuibers  on  his  throue^  and  ruie»  und^  ta 
^^i^mal  arraiigeiiifiiit:in:his  coansds/'iaiul  ^  by  ;a*code.of:  Iajys 
of  tmbending  opeirdtioii/''  Leitthe.aiittbor  ex:^muid  aiid die^rpye^ 
if  he>cBii|  the  eindeilcesofi.our  comnuMi!faitl]il,  and  he  maj^  tb^ 
find  a  siafei*  bedfOD  whichi  to  ^sowlhis  taresj -aad  a  betH^ir^maQk^ 
&D their  ^posal^  slK)u])di  they.  '^  gitd^rmp  until  the  harve^t^''  .< ,  n 
'  Thb  n^wT.ithj^or^  b£  creation,  to- which'  we  vamX  mm  dhreet 
OUST  <attsnt]ori,ii rests  its*  foundation  on  the  ^^  axvan^meii^to  a^ 
fonnaiaoh'iof  the  bodies  of  space."  In  the. same  maoaoer  >^1ia^ 
pmivh^vb'onoe^  been  bojsy. and  boys infanto.;"  dib  haye.i^e^'  oui^ 
author  thinks^ /in  the  statjry  systena  '-'  many  thousands  of  worlds 
in  aU  stti^  effomuution^fromi  the.  most  mdimieDjtal  stalie  to  ^^% 
immediately  ofmreding  thepresenti  eondikion.  of  those  we.  de^i^n 
pedkit ;"  and  h&a4d%i  the*  ^^  unavoidable  conclusi^"  that  aU  tb0 
perfect  (worhfe)  have  gome)  through  the  v^rioufi  steges.  >wh{ch  w& 
see  in  the  rudimental.  i  Henee  he  is  :S^  led  at  once"  to  the  iinoprd 
geineral  i^^iGDciakisik)!!  ,that  the.  omhole  of  our  .firoianient  twa^  alv 
one  time  a  diffiised  mass  of  nebulous  maijtery"  whidi:  onpe 
fij|ked<the  \>sdi0]e(of*^)ace'iB  oneeonaeoled  iioass,  and  imder'the 
infliaende  of  heftfc  constituted^an  fUmversaifire-^ist^  rea^  fortfae^ 
fbrmationiafiall  the.s;^stemSiof  theuniverse^  '  , 
(By  some*!  cause  or  other^;¥rl^ch'.ndither  is  nor ». can  bere^H 
pl£iin^d^^iBnd!^  in!  some  partieuhilr  ptmitin  the  infinite  plesknpt  of 
BUitter^'  where^  jotid  why  there/ we  doiuot  leiulQr-^^tfi  atomiot  ii^Ht 
fye^mist  becomes  the  centce  of  an  in&iit  aitn,  destined  in  a  g^veq^ 
piemod  toi  ganei^ke  :and  bring  to  manhood  a  nnmeroua  'faopilj^  of 
plon^  eztk  of  whieb^  some  haplesa  eaaUoh  excepted^  has  th0 
iMQfver  of  pres^ting  grandehildren,  in  the  form  of  lnolon^^tte( 


terminates,  unless  some  badly  annealed  world  bursts  idls^inalQ« 
mr^^»^«tld  ^j><itBia  fiubilybfiasteroiddto^perplex  tk^i  smmilo^ 
gi^  'litidi  deMx^jT'lthiiB  iftymm^ti^  of  tlie>sje^mi .  Tlie  <£eorjr  of 
in^ivtton  ^takeBt  nb^nolice^of^  tlae^  ille^tim^te  famSy  <o£ifiQlmets^ 
tto)s^'^ce€l2|tifio  lUid  laWle6srTagabonds//(v<ho^  tlio^gh  they  oiajjr 
clalo^  W  HigfalismMi  teotifinshm  wit£  different^  sy^kems,  ikaMe  cno  Je^ 
d(iiif(dl3tin^^)r;i  While  iub^eeiijtarfll  dm 'iBthusfolimndy  ^tbd 
^glmiimfsmim '  britigst *  jnito' > lc|p^kHitien  >^oit)facr <  physiodl  liawy  ib^ 
^mfe  cf  vlihkh'tbe  8epfih*ate  <  miaddes  of  ^matter  •(tiae  duns)  aie  eith^ 
klifd€^(^1k^'>totdte^'sili^l|^;  (l^ibaGheloM,)  oi^ 'in  rdd^idrfn  to  th^* 
Aij^^i^4^t\^iAs»  (U^ithan  liDd^Wife)^  set^inta  a>  complete. reYD4- 
Ititloni  (iff  1  ^lipsdo."  '  >^e  •  ceadbifugal  fiiree '  iwhich  accompanl^il 
tteit'ibfir^sition,  ^^ffiii^s'olF  pDitiooris  of  the  rotating,  massesi 
irbich>te^me  ^pblereshy  viirtue  of  the  same  low^f  atti]aetiob,  and 
nm  fA^iallied'  ih  t^rhvts  of  xi^volution  rdund'  the-  central  body /^ 
¥ii^  pr€ioesS>4>y  which  the j^lanetjh-^-these  ^>  children  of  the  mm'^ 
-^^^^^dthul  foinaed/is  th^fbUowing^  WMe  ihe  centrifogal  fome 
*i£  tlileiftfol^adM'g  Imass^  is*  id'^^  eiact»  counteciioise'?  with*  that.  6t 
gfgiVithtiofay  >^^  the  thdss  nee^ssorily  ^contiimes  endureix"  ^^  T^e 
fea&t<<$!S^eisd^'hW0tt^^  of tbecentrifo^  owp  thea^btractiyefaroe/' 
mnkld'  ><^'  iBe^riEUKi  tU^  m^uss  >  and  >  its  «outvwajrd<  pairts  :'•'  :  The;  outer 
j^^l^^uMthtfS'r^olvie'a^driiygTound  the  central  bodyy  and 
with  the  '^nmk  ^4lddty^  ;  At'the  fecuxreiluhe  ctf  enrecy  newi  e±cea^ 
df  'ehe  ct^ntriAvgial  forcey  a  simikr  inxig  would  be  foktmed*  •  1£  Ihe 
4ggioiMrati)^>mass  is  n^wsuppos^d-to'cool,  it  will  become  ;moire' 
deiisey  and  i^hrink'in  si^ ;  =  knd  at  a  certain  stage  6S  ^idificativm 
tte'crtlSt  wiU:  become  adetaohed  ring.  Like' that  of  Satur% 
ih(i» 'yivi^' might  pmserveit^  f<Drm^  if  itB^caraititutieitwiare'  uni« 
fHiiky^'MVaaf  iki&te'^a  many  chances,. against  thie  uQi&Hrtbity^ 
i&ki  '^ditt^er^  will>'ga/ldi^-  towards  centrds  of  miperijor  stdiditywi^ 
l^^^rhig'Will  bveak  into  ihaslses^^and  tihe*  largest  of  :these  will  ati 
trftcti  th^lesfiier^  aad'  -  ^as'  •  beccome  >  ^  jAaas&t  'oi  •  a  apAeriiBal  (sphe^ 
^d^)fofrm,  revolviisg'  romid  the  s«mi  i  Theplanidt  thus  madi» 
ihight  in  ilikemeimier'prdjeci  similar  ri&gB^  (wluoh  would  by  the 

i^nnitg  ptoi3^ss  become  satellites;  i      > »  . 

^'In'  app)yii)|g  this  hypothesifi  to  onr  solar 'syst^m^  we' muM  supf 
]f»t^^*thali''a^^specky  coriNBsponding>\^  Ihe  centre  of  the  BtXBy 
attracted  towards  itself'  so  much  of  >tfae  nebulotis  plenrnn^^  as  •  to 
fiK'  lifik  dfobit'^'  the  cmi^trmost  pknet'  {/(t^atMe^.  -A.  ring  fonded 
^d^^iKS^teA'  ih ^  the  manner  i  aUaady  d^soiiibed^  phpoduo^d  Ithis 
fiM-rk)M^f  the  |)}anetsy  &Bt&  eldest  dhild  of  ihe  sam,  Urenua 
agsdh:  tls^e^<)ffi  «ai^'(9aite]lit€i3^)revolvin  in  like  manner  around 
lheii*''priin«ry:  After  ia  long  period  cf  gestatiom^  idudn^  which 
th^  paj^Htal' BU11,  still  iiebular'y  shrinks  in  {dace  of  enlargmgytiU 
itis-'Midttced' to^'the  <]^hitoi  'S(ttum\}  'An  exa^ssof  petitnliigal 
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forte  tiow  supbi^feties,  ^a  tHd  j^Taiiet  fs  ftriried: "  It  mHi^Vtijm^ 
qt.  ^eveii  satelKteS  froni  rings  of  matter/ tiot  t^ifbto'f  ^biflftS^ 
ihg  ^i  fi  l|ttle  experience  in  riiig-inayhg,  it^'irtcce^dfe  ijHte-Hi^ 
last^roes  to  casf  ofF  two  riog^  of  J^<3h  tiiliftJtWi  cfoWsia{k4rify( 
ihat  there  are  rk)  attractive  lientreiS  to  break  tSein,  and'WifJf 'hbV. 
form  thQ  double  ring  of  Saturn-  In  like  manner^  Jupiter' €utf(4 
\ni  four  moons  wer6  issiied  itito  tbe  sy^stem';;'^b'^t'Wlieti  ffiS'siAar 
mass  was  again  pregiiant,  tlfB  ring  Broke  ihtb'  framnctakj"^  ^feA 
spherified  Separately  into  the^  fouf  asteroids,  Cei^e^'^  Ftcll6^^'^J%itf. 
tod  Vesta.  .  Next  cknie  Mars,  moonless  dild  s^d, — dooittdd'^to 
fepend  his  nights  iii  darkness ;  but  old  motlier' Earth  'sti<ib8e&M 
in  obtaining  a  satellite, — a  matter  dotibtJess  of  sbmfe  diffiriifejp^,  ^ 
the  ^hplnk  and  partially  iridtirated  sut^'  had'  attairitpA'StidH^S 
consistency,  that  though  capable  of  sen'dteg  Ventis  aii«Bletoci^ 
into  the  i^stem,  yet  such  was  the  inferiority  loftKehj  <ibiifetiftii 
iion,  that  they  could  neither produ^ce  rixigs  hojr^feafcelfites;'^  '  ""i 
'  Wfth  the  hypothesis  now  described  Vi/e'iiitiit  not'ddhfefciiili 
yW .  has .  b^en  called  the  coitoogony  of  Laplaee,  VHiifli''Ml 
Coihte  hds  sO  wellillmtxatedinhis  Ctmrd^d/i/^^ir^i^^^ 
I'li^' object  of  Lapllabe  Sv'as  mtfrely  to  e^pMri  thfe.  gefiteMl'cfi^i 
emni^tances  which  charActen^e  the  constltxttitto 'bf  oiir  soii^'^^ 
«^,^— namely,  tbe'  small  eccentricity  of  the  plahetatjr  drttfts 
-r-the  slight  deviation  of  thefr  planes  fw^ihat  of  Aei 'stitft 
equator— and  the  identity' in  tie  direction  of* all  ^^  UdoMa^^i 
and  though  M»  Comte  regards  it  as  ihe'toost  JifciipsiMe  df^^rfl 
such  hypotheses,  when  resmdedtd  out  ownpkmetary  Sjr^fem',  arifl 
hks  attempted  to  discover  an  aspect  in  whieh  it  inajjr  Mnii  trf'sdift^ 
numerical  verification,  yet  he  views  It  merely  ists  an  attempt  t:^  ^ 
cide  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  ptesem  state  tw  otii*  systifii 
presented  any  appreciable  indications  of  a  more  sinipte  atlterit^ 
stite,  whose  general  character  Was  susceptible  of  bi^iiig  deiei*- 
mined.  ^^  We  may  conceive  it' possible,*  says  he,-  ^  wmi  Sototo 
hope  of  success,  to  form  a  conjec^ture  respectitigthe  formation  of  thb 
solar  ^stem  to  which  we  belong ;'  but  what  natural  basis  could  we 
have  mr  conjectures  respecting  the  formation  of  suns  themselve^S 
How  Could  we  confirm  or  reflate  any  cosmogoilical  hytjMlrtisiS, 
when  we  possess  no  phenomena  of  the  kittd  "mat  h^ve  b^n  Ji^- 
plored,  or  that  are  even  explorable  ?  •  Whatever  philosophical 
inteitest  there  may  be  in  HerschePs'  curious  serieii  of  obsa^ii- 
tions  on  the  progressive  condensation  of  nebulae,  j&om  wMch  Ife 
has  inferred  their  nece&<?a!y  transformation  into  staahs,  snchj/latla 
:will  obviously  not  auflidnze  a  similar  conchisiori.  '♦'-  *  *  ftt^ 
Word,  our  world  being  in  the  whole  universe  tnconly  'ciie 
known,  its  formation  is  at  the  most  the  only  6ne  wHch  we'tiih 
reasonably  investigate.  '  The  Othet  celestial  riiotibns  entei-^i^fe^ 
sariiy,  at  leaKt  till  thcprefeent'^ynle,  into^  fte^.i^k^^<^*dbftriafti''df 
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Aii6^Qd,.efl*wi?plly  from  cjpsit^  ofstai:s,,.W^  e^sti^g  telp- 
sf^p^s  qQul^  nql|  ^splT^.thWt;  vt%  yeiy  jgrat^ppjicatioii,  ot 
l40i}i  AO^^'s  t^escppes  tp  tHeiieaywa  ^vertwcned  tibke  hypottiepis'; 

to  ligfct,  yn^  x^gsm  it  jm  a  ipjP9t.  ujoi^arraQt^.hle  asswnptiori  t<> 
^pjp^xse  tbs^t  ther^  13,111,  the  ieiayeiily  epaqea  wy  nias^e^.  pi  matier^ 
^il^aj;  from;5i(Jid/bQdie3,.copipo$iMpl?m.etajfT  ^ysieiflSr.Kebul^ 
wW^it  appea,ir*d. perfectly,  jrouud  iu  iQrmer  .t^escopes,  and  sup^ 
posed  to. !p9!ia  tae.;5tat^.x>f  coudwsation . into  stars,  ^elfojiM 

,V.WP«Pdagg^  b^mpbujj  QUtTutp  t%  sum^MnOing  sp^cer^Jn 
^o^e,  tS<>\supnQicd  nebnms.  m^ter.ia.irwgulalrly.disifi^butei 
l^yi,^. ^yeral^st^^ft  c^spp  in^iJfc,..a^J^  w.  o&ep..aiQb;We  j^^ 
ki^g^tioBia,pf.  (KffftCWt  bri^  jtbejrq  i«.  p^q  ietj^l*^  pjt  ,^ 

^q^»  e^WTf^foa^rk^id^rtp.,^^^  X»or(l  j^o^se  h^  recently 
fPpUed  bisigigaiJ^^iq.^sQppeji  ^  a  dmiv^ig^of  wl^cb.  on,  a.Wge 
sp^q  ,w  hiaw  W'^<^.Ppppittwtjy,,of.afieing  ia.l^ia  Iiordebip!s 
ipi^s^sifjm,  In  Sir.jJp^  jBtepcJieiy figure,,  it^  a^ears  as  two 
|i;^nj^\ejwfci^ely  .^qjgr^te^  tb^  gjie  b^ing  Jarger  tban  the  other  5 
}^y^])^i^^^^'^^ ^^  is  found, to  contain 

^OT  «twsjjwitb:Sonwtibi^  $^'e  sob:^^  coils  .i33uipg.fro;i0i.tbe  pria- 
^ij)jal>n^lwiW  .a^  o^  lum5j^ipU|S   r^-diatiom  thp.  st^ 

^ppe^ling  pwcb^y. iif^ .  tl^  sj4rftl.Iipe3, .  TM.s^aU  attendant 
J[^b^la,. tofly  i^.pGw?ft  of.  bjebig  separate  froi^  the  p^cipal  one,  .fe 
P9«neoted  with  it,byTe3olYe.d.and  unresolved  stara,.  forming  a 
l^uniiww^.battd  bke  a  pbrtipn  of  an  irregul^JT  spW. ",  A  drawing 
.^  jtbisfemfiffkAble  nebula, .>y)iicb  wp.tru^t  Lo^rd Ko^se  will  soon 
gjs^bliftbff.  ciai.alwi«.  conv/ey  tp;  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  .singula 
.3t3ci^c<iurp,.  apd.iKriilf  wp  axe  sujre^  discouptewpAUcp.  those  iidlp..  ai^i 
.  jji^fpii^ded  speQulation3  wJhick  .^e  bave  bp^n  considering^  " 
fj.  /yj^.  in?^rtwop  of, Lord  Bjpi^pp'a.obaieJcy^tiQn*,.  and  t  fo% 
jpf  .qwul^ing^on  tbe/fo 
5^pe^;iQ  a.fveiy  strilpi 

,i^ujU  .^i  wbicb ,  we,  bayel)een  speaking.  Accordipg  to  ^Messier, 
tb^p*  nebula-  (No,  %>\  of  Jhi^  catalogue,;  is  a  nebula  toithout  siars. 
Jfr.e^^tSj.^e  ^ds,,  9^  «w,,;LaYX^  jeacb  a  brflliajdt.centre  C ^5" 
^tafkt  fraBB/jBadbi  oUipr,  and  the  two  atmospheres  touch  I  Sir  WU- 
U$^^.Bfef;5Q^]i^,49i^WiV,€p  it  as  a..^^  brigh|b  round  nebula  surrounded 
by.ab^  or,^lpry  ^  a^di^tance  frpm  rt^  find, acpprnpajedlpd  with  a 
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eompanidn;^'  >  Sk*  j4hBiHer0d)«l^  i^ho/haift'tf^fire^fYtttilAr  iiiit^ig* 
36  6f  bis  paper  of  WS^  notteed^tli^t  the>iditemt'bato'«Us^v^^ 
by  his*  &th^  Wfis'partiallyifitibdividdd  intotinro  bvdisdlLds/iiifidiifS 
oUerveff  that- this  '^is  dneof  iis^  nnost  i^mairkal^  mid  ititieites^flg 
fi^turesi^'  >  ^  Supposing?  iV'  >hei>contiimeBy  *^it)  aatkmt'^oPstettf^ 
^  appearance  it  wotildpr0senttKK>a>spe<eta4orplt^6&d  oni^ipl^k 
attendant  mi  one  of  them  eobMrioafflyisiitoftte^to^btitli^tbe^^M^ 
preceding  quarter  of  the  central  iitna^  wotdd  <^bei^xadt);p'9imlla» 
ta  that  <n  our  Milky  Way,  traversing  ih*  a.iiuitnier^p]teQ^lV'iit(i(^ 
logons,  the  firmament  of  larce  istaen^'  with  wlddi  ^Aii^jcetiitki^hm^ 
would  be  seaa  ptcjeeted,  and  (owing  to  its!<^ateit  .diitaafb^ 
afpMwhg  like i^  to  consdst  of  stars imtich  emails  tteuvth^siriff 
ottier  parts  of  the  heavens^  6anit,  then,  be  idiat^e  th^^rii^ 
a' brother  systein  bearing  a  real  pfaysioal  reseiita]^ni0^^iiiiddb^*tin]g 
anak>gy  of  strtiotnre  :to  onr  own  ?  Wisrd  it  ndt  ftir  thi»iiiubi}iieil^^ 
of  the- ring,  the  most  obvions  analiegywoaldlbe  thotoff^i^if^t^ 
of  Satnm^  and  the  ideag  of  Laplaice  respe^th^^ifie^fo^mat^Liiff 
that  system  wonld'be  po^earftdly  Te4^^"farf)lehb:jot^eitj  fintin 
ifl'  evideoit  that  all  idea  of  symmetry  catLsed  tby.vote^xn  i^fi'ftiPSdd^ 
mnst  be  reUnqoished  vrheti  vne  consider  that  the 'dli{ltfOtfi)l>if(><^ 
the  imaer  smbdcvided  portion  indicates,  Avithieictneiiiei'plrdbaMlHfFi 
an  elevation  aS  tiiat  portion  aboneithe  planeKof  tbe<r^^'>Si6^it|iai 
the  real  form  mvist  be  that  of  a  ringisplitthrotl^biMdf  its  cfoctlfit^ 
ferenee,  and  having  the  split  portions  setiastinaer*at  €ilfeiMii^ei(if 
about. id'^^teu^  to  the  plame  of  the  other.''-  .i^ffi^  hftii'ithe 
in  this  nebula  been  single,  as  okBemned  by  Sir  Wj  H^rscteig 
phenomenon  would  have  besR  regard^  as  a  stiikiiigiiltoBtttltion 
of  Laplauoei^s  cosmosemy,  and  of  the  4iheory  •  oil  tho  iformisUAqHS  erf >fll# 
ring  of  Saturn*  *  Sir  Johik  Hersahel,  how^ery  .-ptit"an^en(l'iK| 
such  a  speculation  by  discovering  the  split  in  tberiaigyjand  }jor<i^ 
Rosse's  observations  in  tiieirtum  diseountdnanaeiSif^  Jbtrn^'ii^ 
of  the  nebula  being  a  brother^  systeia/  tot  the '  nebula  i'ofth%f!Mili^ 
Way,  in  which  astronomcErs  suj^fie  thatodr  0wlii<]ot  i9'<SiOSKi 
Sir  John  Herschel  makes  no  observation  en  =lite  iooibpanfi;^ 
nebula  n^ned  to  both  by  Messier  and  Sir  WiiUjniy  jbhtne^aB 
drawn  it; as  a  planetary  nebuia  ehtirely.disiincti£ta^  tte^^ithelq 
Lotd  £osse,  on theoth«i^ haad^  eonneet^  it  by  a(faiiiiKJ9[iM»b!fU^ti^ 
with  the.  larger  nebul%  consisting  df  s^ii'i^  bitabaheil^nsd  ^AssK^s^S^ 
thus  takes  akay  all  its  resembknie  to.  a  plmetat-ytdietaila  agglo^i 
merating  under  the  influence  of  gravitation.* 

*  Since  this  portion  of  the  Arttde  was  priated^  We  bitve  htA  iiti  «p^m<iibiity  <M 
sedag,  »t  the  meeting  of  the  BritSsli  Assooittieii  Ht  €ftttibi»id^,  tt'^nioM  rp(ett^^ 
dimwiBg  of  ^18  retj  remarkable  J^tebula  than  the  tat  to  whieh  \i^^ftve  itlreii^ 
refeirred.  Sir  David  Bnwster,  into  whose  Uantls  it  #a8  ptit  by  ^the  Emi'ot  RJb^/ 
exhibited  and  explained  it  to  the  Physical  Section,  p<Hntilig  0llltlie'di4fSn4nfee^4>^ 
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Tb^  tb^ry  of  p^etoty  itreatiims  •teiiig:tlUi&  left  mthont  «ny 
fruppart-dx)!!!,  the  iii^tilaK  hnM>tbe«b3^  it  is^doatcelviwprtb'whOetb 
iVt^aiai^  jfertbet  axpoanre  c^it ;  but  tbd  md^|tade  of  tbe  beffe9)r^ 
§nd  ti»«i  usBi'vfhildiiiwdi  bedasaade  ^of  it  as- a  basis' for  oihttr 
^VQx^^l  xeadaro  'iieeessairf . :  a.  xuoite  popular  i  itlu^tratidn  .  of*'  dts 
nb^j^^ities^  .Wh^n  assog^.ai^m  m.tbeiiiDiYarse  ofina4)t^b^ 
0W)^  ^be  nrucletisi  of  a  euny  ikmxsst  derive  tbis:  pr&1e^uxl6ne^'  from 
<ipn)€ricaiiae'evtnfllsic4Q  xtseR.  iTbervv^fll  oflthe  Ofeaixfri)eihg>esf 
diudedl  by  our  ««iiith0ry  tberefcan.be  no'/^au^  ditiflueitQingi  omd 
atom  which  does  not  influence  millio»s» .  'But' paBsibig  over  tbii 
{tiffiottUy,  and  supposing  the  imiformly  distributed  ato»i»  to  t^^^Ao^ 
meBB^VQwad  tbeirringleader^^e  space  left  blank  by  the  slow 
advance  of  the  «tK>]»B  in  (Radial  lines  cony^^ng<  tO:  the  nucleufir, 
must  bearing  bouitded  byconte^iliiric  eirclea^  theoivtei?mo6tmfele 
being  the  Mmit  o£tbe  nebulai&s  matter  not  dnmnilotthe  centre. of 
the  nasoent  smi;  Now,  as  aM  the  forces*  whieh  act  npomthe 
agglomerating  partsksles^  whether  <)hey  proceed  from  theidbcimiaf^ 
feience  of  the  undisturbed  uliebiiloufiinaaittec)  orfrom-thegraAml}^ 
increasing  nueleas^  mtfitihave  tbesr  resultants  ixi\ihs\rstiNi.  liaes 
abQFementi(tDed^*i-»-tib»re  can  be  no-cause  whate1v«D0B{lable«bfgiir+ 
ing  i  $t ;  rotatory  motion  i  to  the  tmaibs* '  It  inmsf  c^anatni  lat  reab j  >  Jh 
I^a^laee'ja  Oosoftogoo/y  ,he  asfiumes  a  aun  with  its  attmospherci  ima 
atatO'^  rotatktny  thoiCDreatpr  being:  supi^osed'  ineoessaiir  tO'iglve 
this.pininitive!  iinpulseto  a  poQicesii^whichiBrcQnipldt^diby  secoiQ^ 
dai^  <mu^8«>  The^tnotio»i6£tbei  satellites  i^  of  course'derivddfrant 
tbiQ  previoui^tnotioniK^f  their /primaries.-  /    =    t  <. 

,  But.  eiT&n  if  these  difficbities  are  surmounted^wie'ave  -beset' with 
others  equally  fomddablei  What  cause  is  there<tO'  det^mSue ibe 
particular^  '^  stages  at  which  rings  aiie  formed  atid  detatfaed^''  The 
tooels-of  the  centriJugal  fercd  which  preokles  att  tbiaopeirattoh^  is 
w)^K)S6d  to  occur  under  the  Jnfluence  of  some  laiw  rmaich  v^u* 
lates^the  cooling  of  the*  heated  gaseoiss  bodies  empltjy^ in  the 
process.  But  we  have  atlll  to  asK  what  is  the^  catuas*  m  the  .eool^ 
]«g^  and  what  is  its  lawv^a  law  capable. of  i»gulating:iihe  distance; 
magnitude^  deositiesr,  rings  and  sarfidBtes  of  ;all  the>bodiea  of  ouir 
planetary^  qwtenx.  Under  eueh  processes- we  migiili  expect  thaJb 
siitoHites  m^t.  Hot  only  have  satellites'  butiako  i3iDgs^  ^d  thai 
Ibe  sun<  hiuiaelf  might  hare  had*  a  huge  ri^ng  iBVohins  (roiuad  Mnr 
ia  the  phuieiof' his  equ^tori     LeaiHuiEg- these  difSeumes  .for  ous 


tween  this  accurate  representation  of  thenebula^and  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by 
preceding  astronomers.  The  Earl  of  Rosse,  who  was  present,  explained  the  man- 
^r  in  whw}i.l»e  exgcnled  Uie  drawings  <^f  this  and  ethor  a^bvle^  w)iioh'he  had  Ob- 
mrjred,;  and  Sir  Joh«  H^rsobel  eisipiressed  his  admiration  of  ti»s  remarkable  pbef 
QOiiMNia  which  the  drawing  «xhibited»  r? fecring  particularly  ia  th«  atfttieiroiis  staxa 
which  it  contained,  and  to  the  sf>iral  lines,  and  the  branch  Whioll  eoonetied  ihs 
amaU  N«Ma  willk  tba  lai^e  oiie«  :  ..       .^ 
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author^s  consideration,  we  come  to  the  cardinal  absurdity  of  his 
cosmogony.  In  the  speculation  of  Laplace,  he  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  revolving  sun,  a  source  of  light  and  heat  capable 
not  only  of  controlling  by  its  power  the  huge  mass  of  atmosphere 
with  which  it  Was  charged,  but  of  illuminating  by  its  beams,  and 
nursing  by  its  heat,  the  various  planets  which  it  was  destined  to 
form.  In  his  cosmogony,  like  that  of  Moses,  it  was  God  that  said 
^'  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;"  but  in  the  crude  sun* 
making  under  our  review,  no  contrivance  exists  for  providing  light 
and  heat  as  the  emanations  from  the  central  mass.  By  what  pro* 
cess  can  an  agglomeration  of  nebulous  matter  give  birth  to  a  pe- 
rennial flame,  emitting  those  luminous,  chemical,  and  heat-givmg 
rays  which  perform  such  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature?  H 
these  properties  necessarily  reside  in  the  central  mass,  then  every 
planet  and  every  satellite  ought  to  be  suns  of  various  magnitudes, 
self-luminous,  and  self-heated,  as  if  they  were  portions  of  the  sun 
itself.  But  supposing  that  the  central  mass  were  capable  of  retain* 
ing  what  was  sun,  and  discharging  what  was  planet,  by  what  pro- 
cess was  the  luminiferous  aether,  the  medium  of  Hght,  difiBosed 
through  universal  space  I  and  from  what  collection  of  nebulous 
matter,  and  by  what  law  of  aggregation,  and  with  what  projectile 
force  were  the  various  comets,  moving  in  all  directions,  and  in 
planes  of  every  possible  inclination,  launched  across  systems  in 
which  no  material  for  their  production  can  be  found  ?  The  di£S- 
culty  cannot  be  removed  by  assigning  to  some  other  portion  of 
space  the  manufacture  of  those  wandering  stars ;  for  we  have  now 
comets  whose  orbits  are  included  within  our  own  solar  system^ 
and  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  of  the  processes  which  are 
supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  planets.  The  last  difficulty 
which  demands  our  notice  is  presented  in  the  motion  of  the  whole 
of  our  system  round  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  By 
what  eddies  of  nebulous  matter  this  grand  movement  is  effected, 
our  authco;  has  not  ventured  to  conjecture,  and  were  he  to  make 
the  attempt,  he  might  learn,  better  than  by  any  other  process, 
the  true  cnaracter  of  his  own  speculations. 

A  hypothesis  like  that  under  consideration,  so  improbable  in 
its  very  nature,  and  so  gratuitous  in  aU  its  assumptions,  might  be 
expected  to  possess  some  feature  which,  when  detected  and  ex- 
amined, womd  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity.  That  feature  presents 
itself  in  the  vqtj  basis  upon  which  it  rests.  The  whole  orbit  of 
Uranus,  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  million  of  miles  in  dia- 
meter, is  assumed  to  have  been  filled  with  nebulous  matter  similar 
to  that  of  the  celestial  nebulas,  and  all  this  matter  has  been  con«- 
densed,  by  the  action  of  gravity,  into  a  sun,  seven  planets^  fovr  as- 
teroidsy  and  eighteen  satellites.  Let  us  now  assume  the  average 
density  of  the  sun,  and  all  his  attendants,  at  three,  four,  or  five  times 
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ihkirof  iriter:  Ii«t  us  also  compute  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  equal 
in  bulk  to  ali  these  bo<iies,^  aad  having  found  how  many  times  that 
fiphere  ia  cohtkined.  in  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  the  distance  of 
UrataBSifi^cml  the  snn^  irfe  siiall  have  a  rou^h  estimate  bf  the  der^ 
^ity^  af'tlu'  n^uHom  rhjattl^  when  it  occupied  its  largest'  volttm^, 
W&  snonld  be  .ashaiBed  to  make  such  a  calculation,'  but  if  any 
p&^aa  ^deitake/ die -task,  he  will  find  thait  the  ndbuloui^  matter 
m  qiiektian  nltist  be  'manu  miUi&as  &f  Umes  rarer  than  Vie  rarest 
cf  our  gdseous  bocUes  !  Hervr  oould  a  sphere  of  such  mattet,  heMf 
together  W  fcrces  so  infinitely  feeble,  revolve  as  a  connected  mass  ? 
How  codM  it  iisidiirate  in  rings — ^how  pferforra  the  other  jug- 
jderies  of  Wc«*ld^makins'f  But  the  absuraity  does  not  Uei^  end. 
jQhis  sphere  of  iBBisaipable  matter  must,  like  the  other!  nebulaer,  be 
9elf4uimn&u»i  It*  mi^t,  tiherefore,  if  it  can  do  any  thing  ^t  al^,' 
make ;  suns  self4nmi]ious  like  itselr;  but  how  could  it  part  with 
ks'tiaJiiye  fari^tn^ss  to  ferm  the  Aztk  and  opaque  masses  of 
pidmary  and  secondary  planets  f  < 

The  consideratibn  of  the  seif4uBtre  of  liebulaa  furnishes  us  with 
^  palpable-  argument  against  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  suggested, 
for  it  was  itover  inaintained,  by  astrQuoni^s,  A  globular  nebul^^ 
fining -with  its  own  li^htyxnust)  in  any  of  its  stages,  previous  to 
ifid]SLration>  have  its  bnghtness  a  maximum  in  its  centre,  and  gm^' 
dually  shading  off  into  dao^ess  at  its  circumference.  But  it  19 
G3B^f  a  vdry  small  number  of  such  nebulas  that  have  been  found, 
ana.  we  baive  no  doubt  whatever'  that,  as  in* the  case  of  the  com- 
panion of  Messieir'sNo;  51,  a  high  power  will  not  only  resolve  them 
i^Ao  stars^  but  prove  that  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  sym- 
metry of  form  and  of  ilhimination  which  countenance  the  idea  of 
air  agjglonierating  and  rotating  mass.  Many  nebulsd.  are  ttni^ 
form^  luminousi,  as  if  they  were  flat  discs ;  others  have  their 
light  unequally  distributed,  while  vast  numbers  have  the  most 
irireguletr  ^apea^  indieaiing  no  appearance  of  rotation,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  eentaral  accumulation.  Independently,  4herefore, 
of  the -^eoveries  of  Ix)rd' Bosse,  theire  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, firom  analogy  as  well  aa  from  observation,  that  nebulsa  are 
merecbUbctions  d^atars,  deriving  their  general  lujstre,  or  the  lustre 
0^  th^  individiial  parts,  firom  ^  brightness  and  ibe  number  of 
the^  stalls  bf-whieh  th^  are  composed,  and  often  exhibiting  the 
^pearance  of  globes  or  discs,  from  iSaa  inability  of  our  teleecopes' 
to  detect  their  ramifications  and  appendages. 

From,  the  lofty  eiic  on  the  eonstraxjtion  of  an  universe,  our' 
autiftOit^d^sqends  to  the  sublunajfy  theme  of  the  formation  of  Our 
omn  gjote-  When  our  eaa*th  was  thrown  off  fipomihe  sun,  it  was** 
4SS9^)Q;  iftileB  in  diameter,  (the  dimneter  of  the  mooK^s  orbit,)  at!' 
whieht  Mme  it.  rev4>lvedm'  twenty^-nine  and  a  half  days,  the  pe-^' 
riedicf '^flapon'i^  revoluti<»H- r.  Afterr  the  j^aulh' had: cooled  rami^ 
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shrank  to  a  globe  of  its  present  size,  its  external  crust  consisted 
of  primary  rocks,  of  which  granite  is  the  type,  "  agdomerated 
directly  ffom  the  nebulous  or  vaporiferous  state."  Washed  by 
the  seas  which  the  condensed  vapours  had  formed,  these  rocks 
were  worn  down,  and  their  detritus  deposited  in  strata  of  sand 
and.  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  pressure,  these  sedimentary  formations,  the  gneiss  and 
micarslate  system  were  gradually  mdurated.  The  imprisoned 
fires,  the  residue  of  the  original  temperature  of  the  mass,  broke 
up  and  rent  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  rocky  matter  in  a 
state  of  fusion  burst  through  the  rents,  tossing  up  the  broken 
masses  from  theur  original  levels.  Thus  were  formed  the  primary 
strata  of  our  globe — the  hypozoic  system  of  Mr.  Phillips — ^and 
they  lie  beneath  all  the  rocks  which  contain  animal  and  vegetable 
remains. 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  in  successive  chapters,  to  describe 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  organic  life  in  the  clay 
slate  and  grauwack^  slate  system — the  old  red  sandstone — ^the 
carboniferous  formation — the  new  red  sandstone — ^the  oolite — 
the  cretaceous  formation — ^tjie  tertiary  formation — and  in  the 
superficial  and  recent  formations  of  our  globe.  He  traces,  in 
the  fossil  remains  of  these  different  eras,  the  progress  of  organic 
life,  corresponding  "  with  the  progress  of  physical  conditions  on 
the  surface."  He  finds  plants  and  animals  advancing  from 
simple  to  higher  forms  of  organization.  Sea  plants  precede  those 
of  the  land,  and  amongst  these,  "  the  simpler  (cellular  and  crypto- 

famic)  before  the  more  complex."  Among  the  animal  remains, 
e-  finds  "traces  all  but  certain  of  infusoria,  then  polypiaria, 
crinoidea,  some  humble  forms  of  the  articulata  and  mollusca, 
and  afterwards  higher  forms  of  the  mollusca.  Ages  passed  away 
before  there  were  any  nobler  types  of  being.  Fishes,  the  hum- 
blest class  of  vertebrata,  then  appeared,  the  earliest  fishes  resem- 
bling the  lower  articulata.  Land  animals,  beginning  with  rep- 
tiles, "  universally  allowed  to  be  the  type  next  in  advance  from 
fishes,"  form  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  life.  From  reptiles 
we  advauce  to  birds,  and  thence  through  the  low  forms  of  mar- 
supialia  to  the  higher  mammalia ;  and  when  the  land  and  sea 
had  "  come  into  their  present  relations,"  and  the  principal  conti- 
nents had  acquired  the  irregularity  of  surface  necessary  for  man, 
— ^Man  appeared. 

Having  thus  discovered,  as  he  believes,  "  every  where  through- 
out the  geological  history,  strong  traces  of  a  parallel  advance  of 
the  physical  conditions  and  the  organic  forms,"  our  author  ven- 
tures to  declare  "  a  somewhat  different  idea  of  organic  creation 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  generally  entertained."  He  regards 
it  as  characteristic  of  an  humble  class  of  intellects^  to  suppose  that 
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God  constantly  acts  in  particular  ^ays  for  particular  occasions^ 
thus  detracting  from  his  foresight^  lowering  Hira  to  the  level  of 
our  own  intelUctSj  and  thus  anthropo-^morphizing  his  creative 
power,  or  reducing  it  to  the  character  borne  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  mankmd.  Hence  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion^  that 
as  the  cosmieal  arrangements  of  the  universe,  or  the  construction 
of  our  earth  and  its  associates,  and,  inferentially,  all  the  other 
globes  of  space,  are  not  the  result  of  any  immediate  or  personal 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws,  wnich  are 
the  expressions  of  his  will,  the  organic  arrangements  must  be  so 
likewise. 

Thus,  according  to  our  author,  did  the  great  Creator  issue  his 
Almighty  Fiat — the  expression  of  his  sovereign  will — and  esta- 
blish natural  laws,  including  ^^  that  endless  senes  of  phenomena," 
physical  and  moral,  which  constitute  the  past  history  of  nature, 
and  which  will  continue  through  all  future  ages.  At  this  his 
First  and  last  cx)mmand  was  the  universe  and  universal  nature 
irrevocably  constituted.  Boundless  space  was  instantly  occupied 
with  nebulous  matter.  Suns  sprung  from  its  heated  atoms,  and 
motion,  the  life  of  matter,  supervened.  From  the  first  agglo- 
merated mass,  planets  were  thrown  off  into  their  respective  orbs, 
and  satellites  m  due  order  started  from  their  parent  sphere. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture — the  one  collected  into 
volcanos,  and  the  other  accumulated  into  seas — each  globe  of 
space  was  fitted  for  the  reception  of  organic  hfe.  The  electric 
spark,  escaping  from  the  wild  elements  around  it,  struck  life  into 
an  elementary  and  reproductive  germ,  and  sea  plants,  the  food 
of  ammals,  first  decked  the  rude  pavement  of  the  ocean.  The 
lichen  and  the  moss  reared  their  tiny  fronds  on  the  first  rocks  that 
emerged  from  the  deep,  land  plants  evolving  the  various  forms  of 
fixdt  and  flower  next  arose — the  upas  and  the  bread-fruit  tree — the 
gnarled  oak  and  the  lofty  cedar.  Animal  life  appeared  when  the 
granary  of  nature  was  ready  with  its  supplies.  A  globule^  having 
a  new  globule  forming  within  itself  which  is  the  ftmdamental  form 
of  organic  being ^  may  be  produced  in  albumen  by  electricity ;  and 
as  such  globules  may  be  identical  with  living  and  reproductive 
cells,  we  have  the  earliest  germ  of  organic  lire — the  first  cause 
of  all  the  species  of  animated  nature  which  people  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  and  the  air.  Bom  of  electricity  and  albumen,  the  simple 
monad  is  the  first  Uving  atom — ^the  microscopic  animalcules 
— the  snail — ^the  worm — the  reptile — ^the  fish — ^the  bird — and 
the  quadruped, — all  spring  from  its  invisible  loins.  The  human 
simihtude  at  last  appears  in  the  character  of  the  monkey — the 
monkey  rises  into  tne  baboon — the  baboon  is  exalted  to  the 
orang-outang — ^and  the  chimpanzee,  with  a  more  human  toe  and 
shorter  arms,  gives  birth  to  man — the  temporary  autocrat  of  the 
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animal  world^  but  destined  to  give  place  to  higher  orders  of 
W,  in  the  never-ending  series  of  metamorphoses  with  which 
ratnnty  is  pregnant. 

Such  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  poetical  theory  of  creation  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  admire  and  believe.  Had  it  be^i  propounded 
in  ancient  times,  when  we  had  neither  revealed  nor  demonstrated 
truth  for  our  guides,  it  might  have  been  accepted  as  a  vision  of  phi- 
losophy, which  future  discoveries  might  realize  or  dispel ;  but  its 
Appearance  and  reception  in  modern  times,  amid  the  sober  convic- 
tions of  faith,  and  the  impregnable  results  of  science,  is  a  pheno- 
menon bordering  on  tlie  marvellous.*  We  need  scarcely  mform 
our  readers  that  a  theory  of  creation,  in  which  God  never  acts 
personally  and  specially  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  that  revelation  of  his  will,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  creating  and  destroying  his  works— as  re- 
warding and  punishing  his  creatures — and  as  controlling  and 
subvertmg  the  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature :  But  this 
opposition  we  must  at  present  overlook,  and  in  examining  specu- 
lations of  such  a  kind,  which  profess  to  lay  their  foimdations  in 
scientific  truth,  we  must  make  an  appeal  to  Keason  and  not  to 
Faith. 

The  theory  under  our  review  rests  itself  on  a  triple  founda- 
tion— on  the  supposed  fact  that  the  cosmical  arrangements  of  the 
universe  are  clearly  the  effects  of  natural  law ; — on  the  progres- 
sive development  of  plants  and  animals,  as  exhibited  in  the  geo- 
logical history  of  our  globe ; — and  on  various  scientific  results 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  transformation  of  one  species 
into  another.  Did  the  numerous  details  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  anv  speculation  involve  only  admitted  truths,  or  sound 
inferences  from  unquestioned  phenomena,  an  intelligent  reader 
would  experience  Uttle  difficulty  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
generalization  which  they  were  brought  to  support.  Partial  co- 
mcidences  and  seeming  resemblances  might  in  some  cases  mis- 
lead, and  in  others  deceive ;  but  the  contrast  of  stem  and  undis- 
puted facts  with  assertions  however  plausible,  and  views  however 
ingenious,  will  never  fail  to  expel  error  fix)m  her  most  impregna- 
ble strongholds.  If  the  theory  relates  to  a  particular  branch  of 
science,  and  its  students  are  a  jury  of  philosophers,  every  fact  will 
be  weighed — every  testimony  sifted,  and  a  verdict  on  the  side  of 
truth  will  be  ultimately  pronoimced.  But  if  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry is  general  and  extensive,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  reach- 

*  "  Happily,"  says  Sir  Henry  de  ]a  Beche,  **  facts  have  become  so  maltiplied, 
that  geology  is  daily  emerging  from  that  state  when  an  hypothesis^  provided  it  were 
brilliant  and  ingenious,  was  sure  of  advocates  and  temporary  success,  even  when  it 
sinned  against  the  laws  of  physics  and  facts  themselves." — Geological  Manual^ 
Pref.,  p.  vii. 
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ing  back  to  primeval  times,  and  scantling  the  most  distant  fu- 
ture ; — ^if  it  embraces  infinity  of  space  as  well  as  eternity  in  time, 
involving  the  responsibilities  and  destinies. of  our  species,  appeal- 
ing to  the  reason  of  every  race  of  being,  and  to  minds  mate  and 
female,  of  every  degree  of  power,  and  every  shade  of  culture, — 
then  may  we  expect  from  such  a  subject,  and  with  such  a  jury, 
an  inquest  of  philosophy  in  which  truth  is  not  likely  to  triumph. 
Each  individiud  mind  will  discover  some  insul^tted  link  to  which 
it  will  instinctivelv  ding.  In  the  poetry  of  life  and  death,  of 
renovation  and  diecay,  the  youthAil  mind  will  find  a  chord 
resonant  to  its  ardent  nature.  The  infidel  will  swear  a  cheerful 
allegiance  to  natural  in  place  of  divine  law.  The  shallow  philo- 
sopher will  find  food  of  easy  assimilation,  and  every  possessor  of 
an  infinitesimal  of  knowledge  will  find  a  corresponding  atom  in 
the  new  philosophy  of  nature.  Such,  we  believe,  is  not  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  this  new  theory  of  creation,  nor  an  unjust 
description  of  its  individual  supporters.  In  the  scrutiny  of  its 
fiicts,  nowever,  we  shall  best  decide  the  fate  of  its  doctrines. 

We  have  already  seen  in  our  examination  of  the  cosmical 
hypothesis  of  our  author,  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  and 
stands  directly  opposed  to  mechanical  laws  as  well  as  to  astrono- 
mical &cts.  It  IS  a  romance  without  a  hero — a  drama  without 
a  plot — a  dream  without  an  interpreter.  To  beUeve  in  it  would 
be  treascm  against  the  sovereignty  of  intellect,  and  to  express 
that  belief  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  a  commission  of  lunacy. 
Let  us  proceed  then  to  examine  the  geological  details  in  which 
the  theory  of  development  by  natural  law  is  supposed  to  have 
its  surest  foundation.  If  these  details  are  incorrect — if  complex 
organizations  often  precede,  in  the  geological  sand-glass,  tnose 
which  are  simpler,  and  have  as  little  relation  to  them  in  structural 
resemblances  as  in  their  order  of  succession,  then  does  the  theory 
&il  in  its  most  prominent  appUcation.  But  even  if  its  geological 
facts  are  true,  it  can  derive  no  support  from  their  truth.  An 
order  of  creati(m  advancing  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  com- 
pound, can  never  establish  a  creation  by  natural  law,  and  would 
mdicate  only  the  order  of  procedure  which  the  Almighty  chose 
to  pursue.  \ 

In  determining  the  su(x;ession  of  organic  structures,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  various  eras  of  geology,  a  theorist  is  not  entitled  to 
collect  his  details  under  the  influen'ce  of  preconceived  opinions, 
and  with  that  imperfect  knowledge  of  geology  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  general  student.  Geologists  alone  are  entitled  to  adju- 
dicate upon  such  a  question,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must  appeal 
for  that  array  of  facts  by  which  alone  it  can  be  decided. 

The  total  absence  of  organic  remains  from  the  primary  rocks, 
which  have  hence  received  the  name  of  Azoic  (without  life,) 
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places  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when  neither 
plants  nor  animals  existed  upon  the  earth.  In  the  group  of  the 
grauwacke  slate  which  follows  the  primary  rocks,  we  find  the 
first  traces  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  and  hence  the  name 
of  Protozoic  (first  life,)  has  been  given  to  them.  Algae  and 
fiici,  marine  vegetables,  though  absent  fi*om  the  British,  appear 
in  the  Scandinavian  rocks.  Corals  and  encrinites  occur  in  abun- 
dance. The  cuttle-fish  and  other  molluscous  animals  are  plen- 
tiful, and  there  are  numerous  Crustacea,  particularly  trilobites  of 
the  genera  calvmene  and  asaphus.  The  remains  of  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  fisn*  have  been  found  both  in  England  and  Ir^kuKi, 
and  the  abundance  of  Ichthyodorulites,  or  desfimsive  fish  bones 
in  the  grauwacke  series,  "  snews,"  as  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  re- 
marks, "  that  the  class  of  animals  to  which  they  belong  was 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  globe."  Here  then  we  have 
in  the  first  era  of  organic  life  animals  of  high  organization,  trilo- 
bites with  the  most  perfect  organs  of  sensation,  and  the  cuttle- 
fish with  an  eyeball  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  human 
organ.  The  theory  of  development  is  thus  utterly  at  fault  in  its 
very  earliest  application,  and  its  author  is  driven  to  assert  that 
"  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  were  the  first  sole  exam- 

f)les  of  life  which  existed  upon  the  earth,"  and  that  "  the  mol- 
uscs  and  radiates  necessarily  imply  the  previous,  or  at  least  coii- 
temporary  existence  of  certain  humbler  forms  of  life,  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal!" 

In  the  next  group  of  rocks  which  compose  the  Silurian  system 
of  JSIr.  Murchison,  we  find  almost  the  same  fossils  which  existed 
in  the  grauwacke  system,  and  even  the  author  of  "  The  Vestiges" 
allows  that  the  latter  is  zoologically  a  continuation  of  the  former. 
He  contrives,  however,  to  obtain  a  step  in  his  ascending  scale, 
from  the  remains  of  minuter  fishes,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hiillips, 
v\  rocks  immediately  over  the  Aymestry  limestone.  These  fishes 
he  considers  as  "  the  first  examples  of  vertebrated  animals  which 
breathed  upon  our  planet;"  but  in  beds  hehw  the  Aymestry 
limestone  the  remains  of  a  fish  have  been  found  which  belong  to 
the  highest  type  of  that  division  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  hence 
the  oldest  fossil  fish  with  which  geologists  are  acquainted,  is  ac- 
tually one  with  the  highest  organization  !  In  order  to  ma^e  the 
small  fishes  of  Mr.  Phillips  available  for  his  argument,  our  author 
keeps  in  the  shade  the  fishes  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  which 
he  designates  as  the  "  remains  of  six  genera  of  obscure  charac- 
ter;"  but  Agassiz  has  formed  out  of  them  seven  new  species,  all 


*  **  Neither  fishes  nor  any  higher  yertebrata  as  yet  roamed  through  the  marine 
wilds." — Vestiges,  4th  edit,,  p.  58. 
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with  a  high  de^e  of  organization,  and  two  of  them  of  the  very 
highest  type.  Here,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  an  ascending  scale 
is  p^itiveiy  contradicted. 

We  come  now  to  the  era  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone^  or  the 
Devonian  system  of  rocks  as  it  has  been  called,  &om  its  prevar 
lence  in  Devonshire.  The  same  marine  organic  remains  which 
marked  the  Silurian  reappear  in  the  same  form  in  the  Devonian 
system — ^zoophytes,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea ;  but  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  this  formation  are  the  fishes  with  which  it  abounds 
— ^fishes  remarkable  for  their  high  and  singular  organization.* 
We  need  scarcely  tell  the  general  reader  that  Agassiz  has  divided 
fishes  into  four  orders,  namely,  the  Placotdsy  or  those  which  are 
covered  with  scaly  plates,  like  the  sharks  of  our  own  day — ^the 
Ganoidsy  or  those  which  like  the  pike  have  hard  scales  like 
enamel — the  CycUnds^  or  those  which  have  scales  like  the  sal- 
mon— and  the  Ctenoidsy  or  those  which  have  jagged  scales  like 
the  perch.  Now,  the  fishes  which  occur  in  the  Devonian  system 
belong  to  all  these  orders,  except  that  of  the  Cycloids,  and  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  character  of  their  organization,  as 
several  of  them  belong  to  existing  families.  Some  of  these  are 
bony  and  some  cartilaginous,  though  the  latter  character  pre- 
vails in  the  two  first  orders ;  but  all  of  them  belong  to  the  most 
exalted  types  of  organization.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  our 
author  endeavours  to  draw  a  support  for  his  theory  from  the 
fishes  we  have  mentioned.  He  insists  that  the  Placoids  and 
Ganoids  are  manifestly  of  an  inferior  character  to  the  Cycloids 
and  Ctenoidsj  which  afterwards  came  into  existence ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  these  groundless  statements,  he  alleges,  on  the  authority 
of  Agassiz,  that  the  two  first  orders  have  only  a  rudimentary  or 
cartilaginous  skeleton,  while  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids  have  an 
osseous  structure.  Now  this  is  not  true ;  for  as  we  have  already 
stated,  cartilaginous  and  osseous  fishes  exist  in  each  of  the  four 
orders ;  and  what  is  still  more  striking,  several  new  species  of 
Ctenoids,  which  had  been  found  only  in  the  carboniferous  sys- 
t^n,  have  been  discovered  among  the  fishes  brought  by  Mr. 
Murchison  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Russia.  Kesolved  to 
make  out  his  position,  our  author  next  asserts,  that  certain  of 
the  Gtooids  approximate,  in  form  and  armature,  to  the  lower 
order  of  the  Crustacea,  the  Cephalaspis  making  the  smallest  ad- 
vances firom  the  crustacean  character,  and  greatlv  resembling 
the  asaphiiSj  a  trilobite  of  the  lower  formation.  The  Coccosteus 
— a  genus  discovered  in  Caithness  by  Messrs.  Murchison  and 
Sedgewick — ^he  considers  as  the  next  step  in  advance  to  the 

*  The  first  discovery  of  fishes  in  the  old  red  sandstone  was  made  by  Dr.  Flem* 
ing. — Agassiz^  Reeherches  sur  les  Fousotu  Fossiles,  torn,  v.,  p.  132. 
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perfect  fish  tjrpe ;  and  he  places  it  near  the  crustaceans,  because 
Its  teeth  are  cniselled,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  solid  bone  of  the 
jaw,  like  the  nippers  of  a  lobster,  and  because  its  mouth  opens 
rertically,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  the  vertebrata.  A  tnird 
step  in  advance  of  the  Crustacea,  our  author  finds  in  the  PterichthySj 
that  remarkable  fossil  which  was  discovered  by  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  of  which  he  has  given  so 
interesting  a  description  in  his  elegant  and  instructive  volume 
On  the  OM  Red  Sandstone,*  Now  it  is  averred  by  modem  geolo- 
ists,  that  these  statements  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  Ganoid 
shes  rather  approach  to  the  higher  class  of  reptiles,  than  to  the 
lower  cru8tacea.t  But  even  if  they  were  correct,  they  are  not 
calculated  even  to  give  probability  to  the  opinions  which  they 
are  brought  to  support ;  and  if  such  questions  are  to  be  settled 
by  the  authority  of  any  name,  we  would  oppose  to  the  incognito 
reputation  of  our  author,  the  following  decision  of  Agassiz  4 — 
"  This  primitive  diversity  of  the  Ichthyoid  types,  of  a  formation 
so  ancient  as  the  old  red  sandstone,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
jacts  the  most  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  the  successive  transform 
motion  of  speciesj  and  of  the  descent  of  organized  beings  now 
living^  from  a  small  number  of  primitive  forms^^  § 


*  ^  Never  shall  I  forget,"  says  Agassiz, ''  the  impression  which  the  sight  of  th« 
PterichthySf  provided  with  appendages  resembling  wings,  produced  upon  me,  when 
I  assured  myself  that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  fishes.  It  was  an  entirely  new 
type,  which  was  about  to  figure,  for  the  first  time  since  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  in 
the  series  of  beings — i^in  to  form  a  link,  which  nothing  of  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed up  to  the  time,  with  regard  to  extinct  creations,  would  have  led  us  ever  to 
suspect  the  existence  of — showing  forcibly  that  observation  alone  can  lead  us  to  the 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  development  of  organized  beings,  and  how  mttck  we 
thouid  guard  ctgainst  all  those  systetm  of  transformation  of  specks^  which  the  imagination 
invents  with  as  much  facility  as  reason  re/tOes  them,** — Report  on  the  Fossil  Fish  of  the 
Devonian  System.     Brit.  Assoc,  1842,  p.  81. 

H*  Professor  Agassiz  has  explained  why  the  Cephalaspides,  the  Goccosteus,  and 
the  Pterichthys  were  supposed  to  approximate  to  the  Trilobites  of  a  particular  genus. 
— Beport  on  the  Fossil  Fih  of  the  Devonian  System,    Brit.  Assoc.  1842,  p.  85, 6. 

t  Id.  Id.  p.  87. 

§  It  will  not  be  regarded,  we  trust,  as  an  unsuitable  digression  in  a  Scottish 
journal,  to  notice  the  labours  of  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  lady  in  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in  her  native 
land ;  nor  will  that  notice  be  less  appropriate  on  the  part  of  one  who  occasionally  saw, 
amid  the  gaieties  of  her  early  life,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  her  maturer  age,  indica- 
tions of  that  fine  and  ardent  mind  which  unfolded  itself  in  her  later  days.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  has  placed  Lady  Gumming  Gordon  of  Altyre  ''  in  the  very  first 
rank"  of  recent  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Devonian 
system.  <*  Not  satisfied,"  says  he,  ^  with  collecting  and  distributing  among  geolo- 
gists, with  unequalled  liberality,  the  numerous  specimens  of  those  remains  which 
she  had  collected  in  a  quarry  worked  on  purpose,  she  studied  them  with  care — 
placed  aside  the  most  perfect  specimens — and  painted  them  with  a  precision  of  de- 
tail and  an  artistic  talent  to  which  very  few  naturalists  have  been  able  to  attain. 
These  drawings,  indeed,  and  those  of  her  daughter  (Lady  Seymour),  who  constantly 
ajBsisted  her  in  her  stupes,  will  form  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  my  '  mono- 
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William  Anstids,  of  Madely  Wood.  Anotber  insect,  of  which 
Mr.  Anstice  has  several  specimens,  and  to  which  Dr.  Buckland 
has  given  the  name  of  Limulus  inlobitoidesy  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  nodole  of  iron  ore  fix)m  the  same  locality.*  Nor  is  it  less 
hostile  to  the  theory  of  development,  that  we  have  evidence 
much  stronger  than  that  which  generally  satisfies  our  author, 
that  siieh  highly  organized  anim^  as  reptiles  and  birds  exist- 
ed in  the  carboniferous  age.  Mr.  Lyeil  informs  us  that,  in 
the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  "  Mr  Logan  discovered 
footsteps  which  appear  to  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  some  un- 
known species  of  reptiles,  constituting  the  first  indications  of  the 
reptilian  class  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  ;"t  and  Dr. 
Alfred  King  has  discovered,  in  the  carboniferous  series  of  West- 
moreland, South  Pennsylvania,  the  foot  marks  of  at  least  seven 
species  "  of  birds,  or  other  highly-organized  animals."  To  these 
species,  the  footmarks  of  which  he  has  represented  in  reduced 
drawings,  he  has  given  the  names  of  Omithichnites  gallinuloidesy 
0.  culhertsoniij  Spkeropezium  leptodactylum^  S.  pachydactyluniy 
S.  therodactylurrij  S.  ovoidactylunij — ^the  last  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  an  alliance  with  the  BatraGhians4 

The  new  red  sandstone^  and  magnesian  limestone  formation,  to 
which  the  name  of  Permian  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Murchison, 
from  the  greater  development  of  these  strata  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Permia^  is  next  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the  theory 
of  development.  The  plants  of  this  era,  which  were  so  abundant  in 
the  carboniferous  series,  appear  now  in  diminished  size  and  quan- 
tity— ^but  are,  generally  speaking,  specifically  the  same  in  type. 
Among  the  animal3  of  this  era,  reptiles  appear  for  the  first  time — 
a  class  capable  of  breathing  in  our  atmosphere.  Our  author 
regards  tnem  as  a  group  of  a  higher  character,  and  next  to  fishes 
in  the  zoolomcal  scale — so  near  to  them,  indeed,  "  that  certain 
species  stand  doubtfiilly  between  the  two  classes,  having  ex- 
tremities which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  fins."  Among 
the  other  **  reptilian  vestiges"  of  the  age,  our  author  adduces 
Nothosaurus  and  Rvnchosaurus  as  "  of  lizard-like  character ;  the 
former  indicating.  In  the  fine  sculpture  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
large  comparative  size  of  the  extremities,  an  approach  to  the 
crocodilian  form,  while  the  latter  show  some  points  of  affinity  to 
the  birds."  The  footprints  of  various  animals,§  particularly  of 
tortoises  and  birds,  are  among  the  interesting  memorials  of  the 


*  See  Buckland*8  Geclogy  and  Mineralogy,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  408-9  ;  vol.  ii.^  p.  75, 
78  ;  and  Plate  46,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 
f  American  Journal  of  Science,  Oct.  1843,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  358. 
t  Ibid.  April  1845,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  348. 
§  See  this  Journal,  vol.  i.>  p.  30,  31. 
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paratively  few  in  this  formation ;  but  it  will  be  found^  that  they 
constant^  increased  as  the  globe  grew  older."  In  the  Lepido- 
dendra  of  the  Lycopodiaceous  family^  our  author  finds  addi- 
tional proofe  of  his  hypothesis.  From  the  internal  structure  of 
the  stem,  and  the  cnaracter  of  the  seed  vessels,  he  maintains, 
that  they  have  been  a  link  between  Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty-^ 
ledons,  ^'  a  fact,"  he  adds,  "  worthy  of  note,  as  it  &vours  the* 
idea,  that  in  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  animal  creation,  a  progress 
has  been  observed  in  conformity  with  advancing  conditions." 

Positive  as  these  statements  are,  and  bold  as  are  the  conclu- 
sions which  are  drawn  from  them,  yet  geologists  of  all  classes 
repudiate  them  as  incorrect  and  unfounded.  Dr.  Fleming  has 
actually  found  Dicotyledonous  plants  in  the  Grauwacke  slates  of 
Cork;*  and  the  splendid  Flora  of  the  coal  measures,  which  our 
author  finds  it  convenient  to  characterize  as  exhibiting  compara- 
tively simple  form  ^nd  structures,  displays,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  creative  power,  resembling  the 
noblest  pines  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  rivalling  existing  species 
in  the  complexity  of  their  organization,  and  surpassing  them  in 
the  scale  of  development. 

In  the  animal  remains  of  this  period,  our  author  does  not  find 
much  support  to  his  theory.  Polypiaria  and  Crinoidea  abound 
in  the  mountain  limestone ;  but  they  disappear  in  the  superin- 
cumbent coal  beds.  "  At  this  time,"  he  adds,  "  the  Sauroids 
^re  considered  as  at  their  point  of  greatest  abundance, — ^a  fact 
of  some  importance,  seeing  that  in  teeth,  bones,  and  scales,  they 
make  an  advance  to  the  lizard  character,  a  type  of  a  higher  order 
of  animalsj  which  we  are  soon  to  see  entering  upon  the  stage." 
Now,  this  attempt  to  assimilate  the  Sauroid  nshes  to  the  lizards 
deserves  the  severest  censure,  for  Agassiz  has  shewn,  that  their 
general  structure  is  so  peculiar,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with 
the  reptiles,  or  the  one  class  in  any  way  descend  from  the  other. 

In  describing  the  monotony  in  the  forms  and  colours  of  nature, 
which  he  supposes  to  mark  the  carboniferous  era,  our  author 
states,  what  he  doubtless  considers  as  favourable  to  his  theory, 
that  neither  the  hum  of  insects,  nor  the  music  of  birds,  cheered 
the  solitudes  of  the  earth ;  but,  in  making  these  assertions,  he 
is  greatly  mistaken.  Insects  have  been  found  in  this  era ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  author  should  not  have  known  this,  as  an 
account  of  them,  with  engravings,  was  published  eight  years 
ago  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Two  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  CurculionidaB,  were  discovered  in  the  nodules 
of  ironstone  from  the  coal  formation  of  Coalbrookdale,  by  Mr. 


*  See  Wernerian  Memoirs^  vol.  iii.,  p.  89.     Edin.  1821. 
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William  AnstidB,  of  Madely  Wood.  Anotber  insect,  of  which 
Mr.  Anstice  has  several  specimens,  and  to  which  Dr.  Buckland 
has  given  the  name  of  Limulus  inlobitoidesj  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  nodule  of  iron  ore  &om  the  same  locality.*  Nor  is  it  less 
hostile  to  the  theory  of  development,  that  we  have  evidence 
much  stronger  than  that  which  generally  satisfies  our  author, 
that  soeh  highly  organized  anim^  as  reptiles  and  birds  exist- 
ed in  the  carboniferous  age.  Mr.  Lyell  informs  us  that,  in 
the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  "  Mr  Logan  discovered 
£)otsteps  which  appear  to  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  some  un- 
known species  of  reptiles,  constituting  the  first  indications  of  the 
reptilian  class  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  ;"t  and  Dr. 
Alfred  King  has  discovered,  in  the  carboniferous  series  of  West- 
moreland, South  Pennsylvania,  the  foot  marks  of  at  least  seven 
species  "  of  birds,  or  other  highly-organized  animals."  To  these 
species,  the  footmarks  of  which  he  has  represented  in  reduced 
drawings,  he  has  given  the  names  of  Omithichnites  gallinuloidesj 
0.  culbertsoniij  Spheropezium  leptodaciylum^  S.  pachydactylum^ 
S.  iherodactylumj  S,  ovoidactylum, — ^the  last  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  an  alliance  with  the  Batrachians.f 

The  new  red  sandstone^  and  magnesian  limestone  formation,  to 
which  the  name  of  Permian  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Murchison, 
from  the  greater  development  of  these  strata  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Permixij  is  next  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the  theory 
of  development.  The  plants  of  this  era,  which  were  so  abundant  in 
the  carboniferous  series,  appear  now  in  diminished  size  and  quan- 
tity— ^but  are,  generally  speaking,  specifically  the  same  in  type. 
Among  the  animal3  of  this  era,  reptiles  appear  for  the  first  time— 
a  class  capable  of  breathing  in  our  atmosphere.  Our  author 
regards  tnem  as  a  group  of  a  higher  character,  and  next  to  fishes 
in  the  zoological  scale — so  near  to  them,  indeed,  "  that  certain 
species  stand  doubtfiilly  between  the  two  classes,  having  ex- 
tremities which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  fins."  Among 
the  other  **  reptilian  vestiges"  of  the  age,  our  author  adduces 
Nothosaurus  and  Rvnchosaurus  as  "  of  hzard-like  character ;  the 
former  indicating,  m  the  fine  sculpture  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
large  comparative  size  of  the  extremities,  an  approach  to  the 
crocodilian  form,  while  the  latter  show  some  points  of  affinity  to 
the  birds."  The  footprints  of  various  animals,  §  particularly  of 
tortoises  and  birds,  are  among  the  interesting  memorials  of  the 


*  See  Buckland*8  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  408-9  ;  vol.  ii.^  p.  75, 
78  ;  and  Plate  46,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 
f  American  Journal  of  Science,  Oct.  1843,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  358. 
t  Ibid.  April  1845,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  348. 
§  See  this  Journal,  vol.  i,>  p.  30,  31. 
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new  red  sandstone.  We  have  thus  the  addition  of  perfect  birds 
to  the  Fauna  of  the  period,  though  our  author  unscrupulously 
asserts  that  they  were  "  probably  of  a  low  type" — an  opinion 
which  their  recent  discovery  in  America,  in  the  pre-existing 
formation,  so  completely  refutes.  Our  author  has  made  refer- 
ence to  the  genus  which  Professor  Owen  has  named  Labyrin- 
thodoTiy  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  structure  of 
the  teeth.  The  specimens  are  referable  to  five  species ;  and 
Professor  Owen  distinctly  states,  that,  had  these  species  now 
existed,  they  would  have  formed  batrachian  representatives  of 
the  highest  order  of  reptiles, — ^viz.,  the  Crocodileans.  "  Here, 
therefore,"  he  remarks,  "  we  find  the  batrachian  making  its 
first  appearance  under  its  highest^  instead  of  its  lowest,  or  simplest, 
conditions  of  structure.  To  use  the  language  of  the  transmuta- 
tion theory,  the  lab3ainthodonts  are  degraded  crocodiles,  not 
elevated  fishes!"  But  the  hypothetical  derivation  of  reptiles 
fix)m  metamorphosed^  fishes,  is  more  directly  negatived  by  the 
fact,  that  the  batrachian  type  is  not  that  under  which  reptiles 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  strata  which  succeed  the  coal 
measures.  The  Monitors  of  the  Thuringian  Zechstein  (magne- 
sian  limestone)  are  older  than  the  labyrinthodonts  of  the  Keuper 
(variegated  marls)  ;  and,  among  British  reptiles,  the  Thecodont 
lizards  of  the  magnesian  conglomerates,  have  equal  claims  to  a 
more  ancient  origin.* 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  six  Palasozoic  systems  of  rocks, 
and  have,  we  trust,  satisfied  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  forms 
of  organic  life  which  they  successively  display,  have  not  been  the 
result  of  progressive  development  fi'om  one  simple  type.  Our 
author  pursues,  in  the  four  succeeding  sections,  his  history  of 
organic  life  in  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  superficial  formar- 
tions ;  but,  in  these  interesting  eras,  in  which  we  should  have 
expected  accumulated  proofe  of  an  ascending  scale  of  creation,  if 
it  did  exist,  he  seems  incapable  of  finding  even  the  pretence  of 
an  argument  for  it.  We  shall  however,  do  him  the  justice  of 
bringing  forward  what  he  does  say  on  the  subject. 

The  important  era  of  the  Oolitic  formation^  in  which  one  spe- 
cies of  the  Mammalia  first  appears,  is  distinguished  by  the  vast 
number  of  its  organic  remains,  the  simple  enumeration  of  which 
occupies  above  fortv  closely  printed  pages,  in  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche's 
Geological  Manual.  Now,  in  this  extended  list  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  our  author  finds  no  proof  of  his  theory  of  deve- 
lopment, except  in  one  case,  and  he  even  admits  it  as  "  remark- 
able that  the  animals  of  the  oolitic  system,  are  entirely  different 


*  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles.     Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1841,  pp.  183,  197-8. 
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in  species  from  those  of  the  preceding  age,  and  that  these  species 
cease  before  the  nextJ''*  Where  then  is  the  link  in  the  chain  of 
transmutation,  and  how  could  the  new  species  of  the  following  age 
have  come  into  eidstence  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Didelphis  Buckr- 
landiy  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  a  mammal,  now  referred  to 
the  order  Insectivora  and  genus  Amphitheriuniy  our  author  re- 
gards it  as  interesting  that  the  first  mammal  should  have  be<- 
fonged  to  the  Marsupialioj  or  class  of  pouched  animals,  an  order 
low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  ranking,  as  he  thinks,  between  the 
oviparous  vertebrata,  (birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,)  and  the  higher 
mammalia.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assertion  without  proof; 
and  the  very  existence  of  this  species,  which  has  been  the  sub- 

1'ect  of  so  much  controversy,  overturns  the  supposition  of  its 
laving  been  derived  from  any  pre-existing  species.]* 

In  the  era  of  the  Cretaceoits  system^  composed  of  chalk,  marl, 
and  green  sand,  our  author  is  equally  at  fault  in  finding  proofs 
of  his  theory,  though  the  fossU  remains  which  it  embodies  are 
extremely  numerous.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  system,  there 
is  not  a  single  species  which  existed  in  the  Palaeozoic  system, 
and  where  a  resemblance  occurs  between  the  fossils  of  these  sys^ 
tems,  no  links  connecting  them  are  to  be  found.  Until  the 
cretaceous  era,  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fishes  had  flourished 
alone,  and  for  the  first  time  the  two  orders  of  Cycloids  and  Cte^- 
noidsy  embracing  eighteen  families,  appear,  which  are  the  very 
fishes,  generally  speaking,  which  exist  in  the  present  seas. 
Whence,  then,  came  all  on  a  sudden  this  mass  of  new  species  I 
Our  author  says,  that  in  place  of  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fishes, 
we  find  the  fishes  of  two  orders,  (Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,)  of 
superior  organization.  Now,  this  is  a  mistatement  of  the  case,  for 
the  Placoids,  to  which  the  first  fossil  fish  belonged,  is  of  a  higher 
order  of  organization  than  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,  and  seve- 
ral Ctenoids  have,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  been  brought  by 
Mr  Murchison  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Russia.  Our  au- 
thor is  puzzled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  bones  of  birds 
in  this  era.  He  mentions  some  remains  of  a  bird  from  a  chalk 
bed,  near  Maidstone,  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  long-winged 
swimmer  family ;  but  he  is  sensible  that  this  alleged  occurrence 
is  not  consistent  with  his  theory,  that  birds  must  precede  mam- 
malia, and  he  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  bv  saying  that  they  may 
nevertheless  have  lived,  though  no  remains  are  found  in  a  parti- 
cular formation.     He  adds,  too,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this 


*  This  formatioii  derives  its  name  from  a  number  of  little  spheres,  like  eggs^ 
which  mark  the  limestonei  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  series. 

t  See  Professor  Owen's  Report  on  British  Fossil  Mammalia.  Brit  Assoc.,  1842, 
pp.  67-62. 
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uncertain^,  because  ^  we  see  from  what  renuuns  have  b^n 
found  in  the  whole  series,  a  clear  proaress  thraughovt  from  humr- 
ble  to  superior  types  of  being J^  And  this  nnsnpportcd  assertkni 
he  considers  so  irre&agabley  that  he  actually  uses  it  as  a  ground 
for  predicting  what  animals  have  existed  in  particular  formar 
tions.  ^  Hence,"  says  he,  ^  we  deriye  a  light  as  to  what  ani- 
mals may  have  existed  at  particular  times,  mneh  is  in  some  mea- 
sure independent  of  the  specialties  of  fosdl  geology  !  The  birds 
are  below  the  mammalia  in  the  annual  scale,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  about  the  time  of  the  new 
sandstone  and  oolite,  althou^  we  find  but  slight  traces  of  them  in 
these  formations,  and  it  may  be  said  till  a  considerably  later 
period."  If  our  readers  desire  a  specimen  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  they  have  it  here  in  perfection. 

The  Tertiary  feriod^  in  which  the  mammalia  are  abundant, 
and  the  era  or  tne  Superficial  Formations^  at  which  many  of  our 
existing  species  commence,  present  our  author  with  no  facts  in 
support  of  his  theory ;  and  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  give  even  a 
superficial  notice  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  animal  life 
which  these  periods  disclose,  we  must  quit  this  branch  of  our 
subject  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  opinion,  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread and  universal  submersion,  destructive  of  animal  life,  in 
the  era  before  our  own,  and  that  a  new  creation  of  animals  after- 
wards took  place.  Our  author  admits  the  simple  fact  of  a  sub- 
mersion of  a  wide  range,  extensively  if  not  universally  destruc- 
tive of  living  species,  out  he  does  not  venture  to  explain  how  the 
new  creation  could  have  arisen  without  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  directing 
our  readers  to  an  engraved  Table,*  in  which  Agassiz  has  repre- 
sented graphically  tne  true  history  and  development  of  fossil 
fishes,  from  their  earliest  appearance  in  the  Palaeozoic  series  down 
to  the  present  time.  A  single  glance  at  this  Table,  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  transfer  to  our  pages,  will  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  ichthyological  cnronicle  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  all  fishes  are  distributed  into  the  four 
orders  of  Placoids^  Ganoids^  Cycloids j  and  Ctenoids.  Now,  in  all 
the  families  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous,  there 
were  almost  no  fossil  fishes  but  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  The  Cer^ 
traciontes  of  the  Placoid  order  begins  with  only  one  species,  and 
that  species  of  the  highest  type.  It  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  few 
genera  and  species,  without  having  lost  its  high  type  of  organiz- 


Recherchea  sur  les  Poiftons  Fossiles^  torn,  i.,  pp.  170,  171. 
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ation.  The  Gandid  order  commences  with  the  Lepidoidesj 
mider  the  PalsBozoic  system,  and  these  wholly  disappear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tertiaiy  formation.  The  Cephalaspuies  and  the 
Dipterions  appear,  and  become  extinct  in  the  Palaeozoic  period. 
The  Celacanthes  and  the  Hybodontes  appear — ^the  one  in  the 
middle  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  Jralseozoic  period ;  and 
become  extinct,  the  first  in  the  middle  and  the  second  at  the 
beginning  of  ^e  Cretaceous  era.  The  Petalodus  appears  and 
disappears  in  the  coal  formations,  and  so  does  the  DicUsa  in  the 
Zecbstein  era.  The  Pycnodonts  begin  at  the  base  of  the  Zech- 
stein,  and  become  extinct  towards  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
The  SguaMdes  have  increased  from  the  middle  of  the  Zechstein 
till  the  present  day,  and  the  Bays  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jurassic  system  till  now.  The  new  families  of  the  Scleroder- 
mesy  the  Gymnodontesy  the  Lophobranchesy  and  the  Accipenseresy 
spring  into  existence  almost  at  the  same  time,  to  replace  the  ex* 
tmct  families.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  five  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Ctenoids  and  Cycloids  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  Cretaceous  formation,  and  of  almost  all  the  other  families  at 
the  end  of  it,  are  singular  facts,  which,  when  connected  with 
those  already  mentioned,  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  theory 
of  development,  and  establish  the  great  truth,  which  all  our 
geological  knowledge  confirms,  that  the  Almighty  was  present 
in  his  creative  majesty,  renewing,  by  his  mighty  arm,  the  races 
of  being  which  time  and  the  elements  had  destroyed. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  reptiles  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of 
fishes,  and  equally  hostile  to  the  development  principle.  "  If 
the  present  species  of  animals,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "  had  re- 
sulted from  progressive  development  and  transmutation  of  for- 
mer species,  each  class  ought  now  to  present  its  typical  characters 
under  their  highest  recognized  conditions  of  organization.  But 
our  review  of  the  characters  of  fossil  reptiles,  proves  that  this  is 
not  the  case^*  Professor  Owen  likewise  informs  us,  that  the 
period  of  reptiles  with  the  highest  organization  is  past,  and  that 
the  change  m  their  species,  genera,  and  families,  has  been,  upon 
the  whole,  from  the  complicated  to  the  simple.  He  conceives, 
that  reptiles  were  suddenly  introduced  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  that  the  modifications  of  structure  which  characterize  the 
extinct  species  were  originally  impressed  upon  them  at  their 
creation,  and  have  been  neither  derived  from  improvement  of  a 
lower,  nor  lost,  by  a  progressive  development  into  a  higher  type. 
Although  the  opinion  of  so  able  and  competent  a  judge  does  not 
require  confirmation,  yet,  in  a  case  where  anonymous  assertion 


*  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  in  the  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.,  1841,  pp.  201, 
202. 
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has  succeeded  in  giving  ciirreiicy  to  erroar,  we  are  called  npon  to 
oppo^  it  hj  au^ority  a.  well  as  aignmert.  The  folWing 
sfaikiog  passage^  bearing  the  impress  of  Professor  Agasfar/S 
name,  will  give  assurance  to  every  welWegalated  mind,  tnat  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  been  oondemmng  haive  no  fea&dation 
in  nature* 

^^  It  is  now/'  says  he,  ^^  a  truth  which  I  consider  as  proved^ 
that  the  ensemble  of  organized  beings  was  renewed,  not  only 
in  the  interval  of  each  of  the  great  geological  formations,  but 
also  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  each  particular  member  of 
all  the  formations.  For  example,  I  think  I  can  prove  that  in 
the  Oolitic  formation,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  Swiss  Jora^ 
the  organic  contents  of  the  Lias,  those  of  the  Oohtie  group  prob*  i 
perly  so  called,  those  of  the  Oxfordian  group,  and  those  of  die 
Portlandian  group,  as  they  occur  in  Switzerland,  are  as  difierent 
from  each  other  as  the  fossils  of  the  Lias  from  those  of  ti^ 
Keuper,  (variegated  marl,)  or  those  of  the  Fortlandian  beds 
from  those  of  the  Neocomian  (green  sand  system)  formation.  I 
ako  believe  very  little  in  the  genetic  descent  of  living  specdea 
from  those  of  the  various  tertiary  layers  which  have  been  regarded 
as  identical,  but  which,  in  my  opmion,  are  specifically  distinct^ 
/  carmot  admit  the  trari^formation  of  species  from  one  formation 
to  another.  In  advancing  these  general  notions,  I  do.  not  wiahi 
to  o£Per  them  as  inductions  drawn  from  the  study  of  any  partk 
cular  class  of  animals,  (of  the  fishes,  for  instance,)  and  applied 
to  other  classes,  but  as  the  results  of  direct  observatum  of  very  con- 
siderable colleetions  of  fossils  of  different  formations^  and  belonging^  • 
to  different  classes  of  animals^  in  the  investigation  of  which  I  have 
been  specifically  engaged  for  many  years,  to  assure  mysdf  wheth^- 
the  conclusions  which  I  had  drawn  from  the  tribe  of  fishes  were, 
applicable  to  this  class  only,  or  whether  the  same  relations 
existed  in  the  other  remains  of  the  animal  kingdom."* 

From  his  survey  of  the  organic  remains  in  the  di&rent 
geological  eras  of  the  globe,  our  author  calls  our  attention 
in  two  chapters,  to  general,  and  particular  considerations  re- 
specting  the  origin  of  me  animated  tribes.  In  the  first  he  strives 
to  establish  the  general  likelihood  of  an  organic  creation .  by 
law  ;    and  in   the  second  he  inquires,   ^^  if  science  has   any. 


*  Report  on  the  Fossil  Fish  of  the  Devonian  System.  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.^  X842> 
pp.  83,  84.  The  following  opinion  of  the  celebrated  German  physiologist,  M. 
Mttller,  deserves  to  be  quoted  : — ^  All  the  phenomena  hithert09observed  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  s«em  to  prove  that  the  species  were  onginally  created  distinol) 
and  independent  of  one  another.  There  is  not  a  remote  possibUity  that  one  species 
has  been  produced  from  another."  Cuvier  also  denounces  "  the  chimerical  project 
of  maghig  bsingg  in  a  single  66rie8^--a  projeet/'  he  adds,  ^''now  renomoeA  by 
philosophy." 
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£atcts  tending  to  bring  the  assumption  more  nearly  home  to  na- 
ture.'* To  the  first  of  these  chapters  we  have  already  made 
sufficient  reference.  We  must  now  deal  with  the  scientific  facts, 
which  he  says  there  certainly  are  in  support  of  his  theory.  In 
the  arborescent  crystallizations  which  are  seen  on  the  inside  of 
a  window  in  fix)sty  weather,  and  in  the  Arbor  Dianas,  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  piece  of  suspended  silver  on  an  amalgam  of 
silver  and  mercury,  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  our  author 
sees  the  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  a  crystallization  precisely 
resembling  a  shrub.  He  finds  also  vegetable  figures,  tiie  rami- 
fications  of  a  tree,  and.  its  individual  leaves,  in  the  marks  produced 
by  positive  electncity,  while  the  marks  of  negative  electricity 
recall  the  bulbous  or  the  spreading  root  Hence  he  concludes  it 
to  be  indubitable  that  the  electric  energies  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  vegetable  life,  "  for  germination  will  not  proceed  in 
water  charged  with  negative  electricity,  while  water  charged  po- 
sitively greatly  favours  it,  and  a  garden  sensibly  increases  in 
luxuriance  when  a  number  of  conducting  rods  are  made  to  termi^ 
note  in  branches  over  its  beds !"  A  plant,  he  says,  is  the  electric 
cal  brush  realized  I  He  maintains  that  the  fundamental  form  of 
organic  being  is  a  globule  having  a  new  globule  forming  within  it' 
self,  and  that  globules  can  be  prodv^ced  in  albumen  by  electricity  I 
He  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  electricity  is  the  cause  of  life ; 
and  he  then  inquires  if  plants  and  animals  have  at  any  time  been 

Produced  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation, 
'his,  of  coursoa  he  .finds  to  be  the  case.  A  hydatid  gives  the 
measles  to  a  domestic  pig,  while  wild  pigs  are  &ee  fi:om  them. 
One  moth  attacks  dressed  and  not  unoressed  wool.  One  insect 
will  sip  only  chocolate,  and  another  chooses  only  wine  and  beer ; 
and  creatures  called  pim^lodes  cyclopum,  frequent  only  volcanic 
cavities,  so  that  they  must  all  have  had  their  origin  in  modern 
times  I  But  the  most  potent  of  all  our  author^s  facts,  on  which 
he  rests  as  the  mainstay  of  his  argument,  are  the  insects  which 
Mr.  Crosse  and  Mr.  Weekes  are  supposed  to  have  brought  into 
existence  by  galvanism.  We  need  not  tell  our  scientific  readers 
that  the  celebrated  Acarus  Crossii  was  not  the  offspring  of  gal- 
vanism. Professor  Schulze  of  Berlin,  has  set  this  question  to  rest 
by  carefully  conducted  experiments ;  and  our  author  ought  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  account  given  of  them  in  Professor 
Owen's  Lectures. 

From  this  indigesta  moles,  this  collection  of  statements,  which 
no  man  but  our  author  believes,  he  proceeds  to  explain  in  the 
subsequent  section,  the  hypothesis  of  the  development  of  the  veget- 
able and  animal  kingdoms;  and,  with  his  usual  boldness  of 
assertion,  and  recklessness  of  scientific  truth,  he  summons  to  his 
aid  the  doctrines  of  embryology.     He  avers  it  to  be  an  undoubted 
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faot)  ^^that  all  ammlaib  pass  in  embiyo  thjrotigh  phases  resem- 
bUng  the  generaJyas  well  as  the  particiilar  cbaraptors  <^  thofie  of 
lower  graae»  4  *  ...  Noir  is  Man  himself  exempt  firom  this 
latr*.  Slis  first  fomt  is  that  which  is  pemianeiit  in  the  ivnimaU 
cul9*  This  ov^ahization  gradjoaUy  passes  through  coaditiozm 
geil^rally  resembling  a  fishy  a  reptile^  Abirdy  and  tne  lower,  mam-* 
mtdi(ty. before  it  altams  its  specinc  matitrity.  At  one  of  the  last 
sta^si  of  his  ftetal  career  he  exhibits  an  intennaxiUaiy  bone 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  perfect  ape ;  this  i&  sappressed^  a^ 
he  may  then  be  said  to  take  leave  of  the  simud  typie,  and  become 
Rtrue  kwnmi  creature P*  Sex^  too^  our  author  maintains,  ^'  is. 
fbUy  ascertained  to  be  a  matter  of  development.  AU  beings  are, 
at  oAe  stage  of  the  embryolio  process,  female,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  these  are  afterwards  cdvanced  to  be  of  the  more  poweiAd 
ses!"  From  doctrines  like  these,  our  author  rises  to  the  su)k» 
lime  in  his  philosophy,  and  leaves  his  readers  benighted,  aad 
bewildered  at  the  perilous  devation.  He  tells  us,  ''  that  the  first 
st^  in  the  creation  of  life  upon  this  planet  was  a  ehemico^lectrio, 

rXLiiony  by  which  simple  germinal  vesicles  were  produced^f^  that . 
neast  step  was  ^^  aob  advance  under  famwr  ofpecifdiar  eonditiom^ 
frpmthe  simplest  forms  ofbeinffto  the  newt  more  fiontpiioatedy  and 
ihi^  ihrouffh  the  medium  of  the  ordinary  proeesa  ofg!^neration;,iind 
finaUyj  that  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type^  tmder  a  law  to 
which  that  of  like  production  is  svhiyrdinate^.gavs  birth  to  the  type,, 
neat  above  it ;  that  this  again  produced  the  next  higher ^  and  so  (^ 
to  ihe iwy  highest^  .( ) 

Oonseious  that  these  presunmtuoos  opinions  cannot  even  be; 
r^de^  probable  by  any  authentic  instance  of  olther  plants 
or  animsds  having  been  thus  formed  or  transmuted,  the  author 
admits,  that  if  tbe  doctrine  were  true,  ^^  there  may  never  have 
been  an  instance  of  the  origination  of  life  otherwise  than  by 

reration,  since  the  commenc^nent  of  the  human  species ;"  and . 
illustrates  1^  rainion  by  means  of  the  beautiml  chapter  in 
Mr.  ^hha^^sNinmBridgewater Treatise*  entitled  Argm^iieni in 
fawmt  of  Sesigny'm  which  Mr.  Babbage  shews,  that  the  devi^ 
tiou  firom  a  law,  may  be  the  fulfilment^  of  a  much  more  extensive 
law  than  that  which  is  supposed  to  exist*  Hence  our  author  infers, . 
that  during  the  historical  era,  which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
e»tiie  age  of  our  globe,  the  limits  of  species  may  have  been 
rigidly  adhered  to ;  but  still,  that  this  rule  may  have  been  inter^ . 
rup^ed  in  the  past,  and  may  be  So  in  the  fiiture.f    Now,  this 

^  This  remarkable  work^  disdnguibhed  by  its  psrofoimd  thought,  as  well  aa  by^  Hs 
eloquence  and  beauty  of  oompositioB,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readsra 
The  second  edition,  published  in  1 838,  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

f  This  illustration  from  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  engine  has  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with  by  those  who  have  criticized  the  work  under  our  notice. 
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reafloning  is  quite  fair,  and  cleairly  establiidies  the  caiichiai<Mi^ 
thftt  ti&ough  tne  produclion  of  like  by  like  during  the  era  since 
man's  <5reation9  may  have  be^i  invariable^  this  is  no  proof  that  a 
change  may  not  have  4aken  place  before  that  era,  and  may  not 
take  pkce  in  ftitnie.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  tell  what  changes 
oihcw  are  to  appear  in  the  fiiture;  but  our  author  has  sorely 
committed  a  radical  mistake,  and  surrendered  his  argument  at 
discretion,  'When  he  says,  ^'  We  do  not  know  what  may  have 
happened  during  the  ages  whichpreceded  its  commencement,"-*^ 
namely,  of  the  historical  era.  The  object  of  a  great  part  of  our 
author's  volume,  has  been  to  draw  proofs  from  geological  histcny, 
that  a  gradual  change  of  species  took  place,  and  that  an  unlike 
was  produced  from  unlike.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that. 
he  has  not  established  this  proposition,  and  we  venture  to  go^ 
still  ihrther  and  to  assert,  that  the  chronicle  of  geological  events 
is  now  so  complete,  that  we  do  know  what  has  happened  in 
preceding  ages ;  and  that  if  the  doctrine  of  deviation  firom  a  single 
species  was  correct,  we  should  have  found  in  the  bowels  of  me: 
earth  numerous  and  ample  proofs  of  its  truth.  To  maintain, 
therefore,  an  opinion  which  has  not  one  single  &ct  in  its  favour, 
-^which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  analogies  of  nature, 
— in^hich  is  repugnant  to  ttie  best  feelings  of  mankmd,  and  sub* 
versite  o£  all  their  most  cherished  convictions, — is  a  fraud  com- 
maltted  upon  the  reason,  and  an  insult  cast  upon  the  dignity  of 
our  species. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author  continuously 
through  the  remaining  sections  of  his  woik,  in  which  he. considers 
his  Hypothesis  in  connexion  with  the  Affimties  and  Geographiad 
Distribution  ofAnimcds,  and  treatsofthe  EaHy  History  of  Mcmkmd, 
andike  Mental  Constitution  of  Animals;  butwe  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  take  special  notice  of  the  chapter  in  his  ^s<  edition,  enti- 
tled TheMacUay  System  of  Animated  Naturey*  m  which  he  gave 
a  ftdl  notice  of  that  wild  hypothesis,  and  expressed  his  hi^est' 
appifobation  of  it,  as  frunishmg  a  powerful  additional  proof  of  the 
hypothesis  of  organic  progress  by  virtue  of  law*  When  Mr.  Mao* 
leay,  an  accomplished  naturidist,  found  that  he  could  not  arrange 
animals  in  a  Unear  series  of  progressive  development,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  placing  them  in  circular  groups.  Each  circle  was 
composed  ot  five  circular  groups,  and  these  again  of  other  five 
inferior  groups,  till  the  species  were  exhausted.  Hence  it  was 
called  the  Quinary  system.  Thus  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided 
into  five  dirisicms — ^vertebrata,  animalcula,  radiata,  acrita,  and 
mollusca ;  the  mammalia  into  cheirotheria,  feraB,  cetacea,  glires, 
and  ungulata;  and  so  on.   In  following  out  this  system,  our  author 


See  Macleat's  Horte  Entomologies. 
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paratlvely  few  in  this  formation ;  but  it  will  be  found;  that  they 
constant^  increased  as  the  globe  grew  older."  In  the  Lepido- 
dendra  of  the  Lycopodiaceous  family,  our  author  finds  addi- 
tional proofe  of  his  hypothesis.  From  the  internal  structure  of 
the  stem,  and  the  cnaracter  of  the  seed  vessels,  he  maintains, 
that  they  have  been  a  link  between  Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty-^ 
ledons,  "  a  fact,"  he  adds,  "  worthy  of  note,  as  it  favours  the*^ 
idea,  that  in  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  animal  creation,  a  progress 
has  been  observed  in  conformity  with  advancing  conditions." 

Positive  as  these  statements  are,  and  bold  as  are  the  conclu- 
sions which  are  drawn  from  them,  yet  geologists  of  all  classes 
repudiate  them  as  incorrect  and  unfounded.  Dr.  Fleming  has 
actually  found  Dicotyledonous  plants  in  the  Grauwacke  slates  of 
Cork;*  and  the  splendid  Flora  of  the  coal  measures,  which  our 
author  finds  it  convenient  to  characterize  as  exhibiting  compara- 
tively simple  form  ^nd  structures,  displays,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  creative  power,  resembling  the 
noblest  pines  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  rivalling  existing  species 
in  the  complexity  of  their  organization,  and  surpassing  them  in 
the  scale  of  development. 

In  the  animal  remains  of  this  period,  our  author  does  not  find 
much  support  to  his  theory.  Polypiaria  and  Crinoidea  abound 
in  the  mountain  limestone ;  but  they  disappear  in  the  superin- 
cumbent coal  beds.  "  At  this  time,"  he  adds,  "  the  Sauroids 
^re  considered  as  at  their  point  of  greatest  abundance, — a  fact 
of  some  importance,  seeing  that  in  teeth,  bones,  and  scales,  they 
make  an  advance  to  the  lizard  character,  a  type  of  a  higher  order 
of  animals,  which  we  are  soon  to  see  entering  upon  the  stage." 
Now,  this  attempt  to  assimilate  the  Sauroid  nshes  to  the  lizards 
deserves  the  severest  censure,  for  Agassiz  has  shewn,  that  their 
general  structure  is  so  peculiar,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with 
the  reptiles,  or  the  one  class  in  any  way  descend  from  the  other. 

In  describing  the  monotony  in  the  forms  and  colours  of  nature, 
which  he  supposes  to  mark  the  carboniferous  era,  our  author 
states,  what  he  doubtless  considers  as  favourable  to  his  theory, 
that  neither  the  hum  of  insects,  nor  the  music  of  birds,  cheered 
the  solitudes  of  the  earth ;  but,  in  making  these  assertions,  he 
is  greatly  mistaken.  Insects  have  been  found  in  tMs  era ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  author  should  not  have  known  this,  as  an 
account  of  them,  with  engravings,  was  published  eight  years 
ago  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Two  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  CurculionidaB,  were  discovered  in  the  nodules 
of  ironstone  from  the  coal  formation  of  Coalbrookdale,  by  Mr, 


*  See  Wernerian  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  89.     Edin.  1821. 
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William  Anstic^^  of  Madely  Wood.  Another  insect,  of  which 
Mr.  Anstice  has  several  specimens,  and  to  which  Dr.  Buckland 
has  given  the  name  of  Limulus  irtlobitoidesy  formed  the  nuclens 
of  a  nodole  of  iron  ore  from  the  same  locality.*  Nor  is  it  less 
hostile  to  the  tlieoiy  of  development,  that  we  have  evidence 
much  stron«r  than  that  which  generally  satisfies  our  author, 
that  saeh  highly  organized  animals  as  reptiles  and  hirds  exist- 
ed in  the  carboniferous  age.  Mr.  Lyell  informs  us  that,  in 
the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  "  Mr  Logan  discovered 
footsteps  which  appear  to  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  some  un- 
known species  of  reptiles,  constituting  the  first  incucations  of  the 
reptilian  class  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  ;"t  and  Dr. 
Alfred  King  has  discovered,  in  the  carboniferous  series  of  West- 
moreland, South  Pennsylvania,  the  foot  marks  of  at  least  seven 
species  "  of  birds,  or  other  highly-organized  animals."  To  these 
species,  the  footmarks  of  which  he  has  represented  in  reduced 
drawings,  he  has  given  the  names  of  Omithichnites  gallinuloidesj 
0,  culbertsoniiy  Spheropezium  Uptodactylum^  S.  pachydactylumj 
S.  iherodactylum,  S.  ovoidactylunij — ^the  last  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  an  alliance  with  the  Batraohians.J 

The  new  red  sandstone^  and  magnesian  limestone  formation,  to 
which  the  name  of  Permixm  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Murchison, 
from  the  greater  development  of  these  strata  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Permiay  is  next  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the  theory 
of  development.  The  plants  of  this  era,  which  were  so  abundant  in 
the  carboniferous  series,  appear  now  in  diminished  size  and  quan- 
tity— ^but  are,  generally  speaking,  specifically  the  same  in  type. 
Among  the  animals  of  this  era,  reptiles  appear  for  the  first  time— 
a  class  capable  of  breathing  in  our  atmosphere.  Our  author 
regards  them  as  a  group  of  a  higher  character,  and  next  to  fishes 
in  the  zoolomcal  scale — ^so  near  to  them,  indeed,  "  that  certain 
species  stand  doubtftilly  between  the  two  classes,  having  ex- 
tremities which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  fins."  Among 
the  other  '^  reptilian  vestiges"  of  the  age,  our  author  adduces 
Nothosaurus  and  Rvnchosaurus  as  "  of  lizard-like  character ;  the 
former  indicating,  in  the  fine  sculpture  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
large  comparative  size  of  the  exli^mities,  an  approach  to  the 
crocodiKan  form,  while  the  latter  show  some  points  of  affinity  to 
the  birds."  The  footprints  of  various  animals,§  particularly  of 
tortoises  and  birds,  are  among  the  interesting  memorials  of  the 


*  See  Bucklaiid*s  Gedogy  and  Mineralogy^  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  408-9  ;  voL  ii.^  p.  75, 
78  ;  and  Plate  46,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 
t  American  Journal  of  Science,  Oct.  1843,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  358. 
t  Ibid.  April  1845,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  348. 
§  See  this  Journal,  vol.  i,y  p.  30,  31. 
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new  red  sandstone.  We  have  thus  the  addition  of  perfect  birds 
to  the  Fauna  of  the  period,  though  our  author  unscrupulously 
asserts  that  they  were  "  probably  of  a  low  type" — ^an  opinion 
which  their  recent  discovery-  in  America,  in  the  pre-existing 
formation,  so  completely  refutes.  Our  author  has  made  refer- 
ence to  the  genus  which  Professor  Owen  has  named  Ldbyrin-^ 
ihodouy  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  structure  of 
the  teeth.  The  specimens  are  referable  to  five  species ;  and 
Professor  Owen  distinctly  states,  that,  had  these  species  now 
existed,  they  would  have  formed  batrachian  representatives  of 
the  highest  order  of  reptiles, — ^viz.,  the  Crocodileans.  "  Here, 
therefore,"  he  remarks,  "  we  find  the  batrachian  making  its 
first  appearance  under  its  highest^  instead  of  its  lowest,  or  simplest, 
conditions  of  structure.  To  use  the  language  of  the  transmuta- 
tion theory,  the  lab3ainthodonts  are  degraded  crocodiles,  not 
elevated  fishes!"  But  the  hypothetical  derivation  of  reptiles 
from  metamorphosed  fishes,  is  more  directly  negatived  by  the 
fact,  that  the  batrachian  type  is  not  that  under  which  reptiles 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  strata  which  succeed  the  coal 
measures.  The  Monitors  of  the  Thuringian  Zechstein  (magne- 
sian  limestone)  are  older  than  the  labyrinthodonts  of  the  Keuper 
(variegated  marls)  ;  and,  among  British  reptiles,  the  Thecodont 
lizards  of  the  ma^e^  conglomerates,  have  equal  claims  to  a 
more  ancient  ongm.* 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  six  Palasozoic  systems  of  rocks, 
and  have,  we  trust,  satisfied  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  forms 
of  organic  life  which  they  successively  display,  have  not  been  the 
result  of  progressive  development  from  one  simple  type.  Our 
author  pursues,  in  the  four  succeeding  sections,  his  history  of 
organic  life  in  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  superficial  forma- 
tions ;  but,  in  these  interesting  eras,  in  which  we  should  have 
expected  accumulated  proofs  of  an  ascending  scale  of  creation,  if 
it  did  exist,  he  seems  incapable  of  finding  even  the  pretence  of 
an  argument  for  it.  We  shall  however,  do  him  the  justice  of 
bringing  forward  what  he  does  say  on  the  subject. 

The  important  era  of  the  Oolitic  formation^  in  which  one  spe- 
cies of  the  Mammalia  Jirst  appears,  is  distinguished  by  the  vast 
number  of  its  organic  remains,  the  simple  enum^ation  of  which 
occupies  above  forty  closely  printed  pages,  in  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche's 
Geological  Manual.  Now,  in  this  extended  list  of  animal  and 
vegetaole  bodies,  our  author  finds  no  proof  of  his  theory  of  deve- 
lopment, except  in  one  case,  and  he  even  admits  it  as  "  remark- 
able that  the  animals  of  the  oohtic  system,  are  entirely  different 


*  Report  on  British  Foesil  Reptiles.    Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1841,  pp.  183, 197-8. 
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in  species  from  those  of  the  preceding  age^  and  that  these  species 
cease  before  the  nextr*  Where  then  is  the  link  in  the  chain  of 
transmutation,  and  how  could  the  new  species  of  the  following  age 
have  come  into  eidstence  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Didelphis  Buch" 
landiy  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  a  mammal,  now  referred  to 
the  order  Insectivora  and  genus  Amphitherium^  our  author  re- 

{rards  it  as  interesting  that  the  first  mammal  should  have  bel- 
onged to  the  Marsuptaliay  or  class  of  pouched  animals,  an  order 
low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  ranking,  as  he  thinks,  between  the 
oviparous  vertebrata,  (bh-ds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,)  and  the  higher 
mammalia.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assertion  without  proof; 
and  the  very  existence  of  this  species,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  controversy,  overturns  the  supposition  of  its 
having  been  derived  Jfrom  any  pre-existing  species.]* 

In  the  era  of  the  Cretaceous  systeniy  composed  of  chalk,  marl, 
and  green  sand,  our  author  is  equally  at  fault  in  finding  proofs 
of  his  theory,  though  the  fossU  remains  which  it  embodies  are 
extremely  numerous.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  system,  there 
is  not  a  single  species  which  existed  in  the  Palaeozoic  system, 
and  where  a  resemblance  occurs  between  the  fossils  of  these  sys^ 
tems,  no  links  connecting  them  are  to  be  found.  Until  the 
cretaceous  era,  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fishes  had  flourished 
alone,  and  for  the  first  time  the  two  orders  of  Cycloids  and  Cte^ 
noidsy  embracing  eighteen  families,  appear,  which  are  the  very 
fishes,  generally  speaking,  which  exist  in  the  present  seas. 
Whence,  then,  came  all  on  a  sudden  this  mass  of  new  species  I 
Our  author  says,  that  in  place  of  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fishes, 
we  find  the  fishes  of  two  orders,  (Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,)  of 
superior  organization.  Now,  this  is  a  mistatement  of  the  case,  for 
the  Placoids,  to  which  the  first  fossil  fish  belonged,  is  of  a  higher 
order  of  organization  than  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,  and  seve- 
ral Ctenoids  have,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  been  brought  by 
Mr  Murchison  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Russia.  Our  au- 
thor is  puzzled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  bones  of  birds 
in  this  era.  He  mentions  some  remains  of  a  bird  irom  a  chalk 
bed,  near  Maidstone,  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  long-winged 
swimmer  family ;  but  he  is  sensible  that  this  alleged  occurrence 
is  not  consistent  with  his  theory,  that  birds  must  precede  mam- 
malia, and  he  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  bv  saying  that  they  may 
nevertheless  have  lived,  though  no  remains  are  found  in  a  parti- 
cular formation.     He  adds,  too,  that  there  is  a  limit  to   this 


*  This  formation  derives  its  name  from  a  number  of  little  spheresi  like  eggs^ 
which  mark  the  limestone,  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  series. 

t  See  Professor  Owen's  Report  on  British  Fossil  Mammalia.  Brit  Assoc.,  1842, 
pp.  67-62. 
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uncertainty,  becauise  "  we  see  from  what  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  whole  series,  a  clear  proaress  throughout  from  humn 
ble  to  superior  types  of  being ^  And  this  unsupported  assertion 
he  considers  so  irrefragable,  that  he  actually  uses  it  as  a  ground 
for  predicting  what  animals  have  existed  in  particular  forma- 
tions. "  Hence,"  says  he,  "  we  derive  a  light  as  to  what  ani- 
mals may  have  existed  at  particular  times,  vmch  is  in  some  meor 
sure  independent  of  the  specialties  of  fosdl  geology  !  The  birds 
are  below  the  mammalia  in  the  animal  scale,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  about  the  time  of  the  new 
sandstone  and  oolite,  although  we  find  but  slight  traces  of  them  in 
these  formations,  and  it  may  be  said  till  a  considerably  later 
period."  If  our  readers  desire  a  specimen  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  they  have  it  here  in  perfection. 

The  Tfer^iary  period,  in  which  the  mammalia  are  abundant, 
and  the  era  of  the  Superficial  Formations,  at  which  many  of  our 
existing  species  commence,  present  our  author  with  no  facts  in 
support  of  his  theory ;  and  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  give  even  a 
superficial  notice  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  animal  life 
which  these  periods  disclose,  we  must  quit  this  branch  of  our 
subject  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  opinion,  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread and  universal  submersion,  destructive  of  animal  life,  in 
tne  era  before  our  own,  and  that  a  new  creation  of  animals  after- 
wards took  place.  Our  author  admits  the  simple  fact  of  a  sub- 
mersion of  a  wide  range,  extensively  if  not  imiversally  destruc- 
tive of  living  species,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  explain  how  the 
new  creation  could  have  arisen  without  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  directing 
our  readers  to  an  engraved  Table,*  in  which  Agassiz  has  repre- 
sented graphically  the  true  history  and  development  of  fossil 
fishes,  firom  their  earliest  appearance  in  the  Palasozoic  series  down 
to  the  present  time.  A  single  glance  at  this  Table,  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  transfer  to  our  pages,  will  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  ichthyological  chronicle  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  all  fishes  are  distributed  into  the  four 
orders  of  Placoidsy  Ganoids,  Cycloids,  and  Ctenoids.  Now,  in  all 
the  families  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous,  there 
were  almost  no  fossil  fishes  but  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  The  Cer^ 
traciontes  of  the  Placoid  order  begins  with  only  one  species,  and 
that  species  of  the  highest  type.  It  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  few 
genera  and  species,  without  having  lost  its  high  type  of  organiz- 


Recherches  sur  les  PoiFSonn  Fossilesy  torn,  i.,  pp.  170,  171. 
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adon.  The  Gandid  order  commences  with  the  Lepidoidesj 
mider  the  Palaeozoic  system,  and  these  wholly  disappear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tertiary  formation.  The  Cephalasjndes  and  the 
Dipterions  appear,  and  become  extinct  in  the  Palaeozoic  period. 
The  Celacanthes  and  the  Hyhodontes  appear — ^the  one  in  the 
middle  and  the  other  at  the  dose  of  the  Palaeozoic  period ;  and 
become  extinct,  the  first  in  the  middle  and  the  second  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  era.  The  Petalodus  appears  and 
disappears  in  the  coal  formations,  and  so  does  the  Dictcea  in  the 
Zechstein  era.  The  Pycnodonts  bemn  at  the  base  of  the  Zech- 
stein,  and  become  extinct  towards  the  end  of  the  Tertians  period. 
The  SquaMdes  have  increased  &om  the  middle  of  the  Zechstein 
till  the  present  day,  and  the  Bays  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jurassic  ^stem  till  now.  The  new  families  of  the  Scleroder- 
mesy  the  GymnodoTUesy  the  Lophobranches,  and  the  Accipenseresy 
smring  into  existence  almast  at  the  same  time,  to  replace  the  ex- 
tmct  £Eunilies.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  five  of  the  fami- 
Kes  of  the  Ctenoids  and  Cycloids  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  Cretaceous  formation,  and  of  almost  all  the  other  families  at 
the  end  of  it,  are  singular  facts,  which,  when  connected  with 
those  already  mentioned,  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  theory 
of  development,  and  establish  the  great  truth,  which  all  our 
geological  knowledge  confirms,  that  the  Almighty  was  present 
m  his  creative  majesty,  renewing,  by  his  mighty  arm,  the  races 
of  being  which  time  and  the  elements  had  destroyed. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  reptiles  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of 
fishes,  and  equally  hostile  to  the  development  principle.  "  If 
the  present  species  of  animals,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "  had  re- 
sulted from  progressive  development  and  transmutation  of  for- 
mer species,  each  class  ought  now  to  present  its  typical  characters 
under  their  highest  recognized  conditions  of  organization.  But 
our  review  of  the  characters  of  fossil  reptiles,  proves  that  this  is 
not  the  caseJ^*  Professor  Owen .  likewise  informs  us,  that  the 
period  of  reptiles  with  the  highest  organization  is  past,  and  that 
the  change  m  their  species,  genera,  and  families,  has  been,  upon 
the  whole,  from  the  complicated  to  the  simple.  He  conceives, 
that  reptiles  were  suddenly  introduced  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  that  the  modifications  of  structure  which  characterize  the 
extinct  species  were  originally  impressed  upon  them  at  their 
creation,  and  have  been  neither  derived  from  improvement  of  a 
lower,  nor  lost,  by  a  progressive  development  into  a  higher  type. 
Although  the  opinion  of  so  able  and  competent  a  judge  does  not 
require  coniBrmation,  yet,  in  a  case  where  anonymous  assertion 

*  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  in  the  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1841,  pp.  201, 
202. 
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a£  education,  and  more  than  justifies  the  fears  of  those  who 
regard  education  without  religion  as  one  of  the  greatest  iBviJ^ 
^hich  can  be  inflicted  upon  society.  It  becomes  the  -d^y^ 
therefore,  of  all  cultivators  of  science,  but  especially  of  geologists 
aiod  naturalists,  to  denounce  and  expose  that  system  q£  sci^ytific 
error  whidi  is  now  maintained  by  the  enemies  of  their  faiitth. 
Nor  is  it  less  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  the  State  to  guard  lOur 
educational  institutions — our  scJhools,  as  well  as  our  univ^rsitii^ 
-^^-against  the  admission  of  teachers  who,  in  connexion  with  the 
grand  truths  of  science — the  language  in  which  Gcd  address 
himself  to  the  reason  of  his  creatures — ^may  instil  those  fat^d 
lessons  of  materialism  and  natural  law,  which  expel  the  Ahnigl^ty 
from  the  universe  he  has  made,  and  silenoe  the  aiticulate^o- 
quence  of  his  works.  :  >, 

The  connexion  which  exists  between  the  great  truths  of  geo- 
lo^  and  natural  history,  and  the  evidences  of  j^evealedrelimpap^ 
and  the  prevalence  of  unsound  opinions  on  these  subjects^  wve 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  giving  such  an  education  to  miAi&- 
ters  of  the  Gospd,  as  vnA  enable  them  to  xmderstEind  and  expose 
such  errors.  We  observe  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Grenor^ 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  va  their 
contemplation  to  establish  a  chair  in.  connexion  with  their  Tjbep- 
logical  College,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  such ja. complete 
course  of  geology  and  natural  history,  that  the  student  will  find 
himself  armed  at  aU  points  not  only  in  combating  the  n^  and 
infidel  arguments  which  modem  science  has  been  arraying  ajgainst 
religion,  but  in  expounding  those  numerous  portions  of  Scnpfcure 
which  are  peculiarly  associated  with  natural  phenomena,  and 
with  the  climatology  and  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Land..  A 
clergyman  thus  &mished  with  the  stores  of  natural  science, 
in  its  practical  as  well  as  its  theoretical  bearings,  will  become 
an  useiul  auxiliary  to  the  various  classes  of  his  fiock  with  whom 
he  daily  converses,  and  the  country  £;entleman,  as  well  as  the 
fenner,  the  miner,  and  the  fishermi^'may  draw  new  aupphesof 
secular  and  even  professional  knowledge,  from  him  whom  God 
has  made  their  spiritual  instructor.  Nor  will  such  an  education 
be  less  useful  to  the  missionary,  whether  his  lot  is  to  be  cast 
among  a  barbarous  or  a  civilized  people.  His  arguments,  drawn 
from  science,  will  command  respect  amid  an  instructed  thou^ 
irreligious  community ;  while  his  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  as 
well  as  of  natural  phenomena,  will  open  in  the  savage  mind  an 
easier  path  for  the  entrance  of  revealed  truth.  Nor  will  his  own 
countrymen  be  without  an  interest  in  the  career  of  such  an  intel- 
ligent instructor.  His  increased  respectability  and  success  among 
his  people  will  communicate  a  new  zeal  to  the  pious  body  whicii 
he  represents ;  while  his  general  scientific  researches,  and  his  in- 
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ttnlju  trhich  it  catinot^tllomy  the  mind  flhrinkfi  from  a  pori^t/in 
•which  no  lestmg^pkioe  •can  foe  found.  On  one  side  it  deseii^ 
JNA.7imB  and  Chanob  seated  on  their  sa/dkclo%hr  thnone^on  tlte 
other^  the  grisly  spectre  of  Fatalism  monldiiyg  man's  k^  and 
measuring  the  thread  of  his  existence.  From  tnis  di]emma|'the 
iinquizerosn  onl  j  escape  by  retracing  his  steps^  and  ai^owkcMng 
the  hxmibling  &ct,  that  he  has  been  occupied  with  ideas  beyolid  kte 
fsrasp,  and  seddng  in  vain  that  spiritual  tnread,  moretobe  c$ol^efled 
wan  that  of  Ariaone,  which  conld  alone  extricate  faim  ^m  hi^lft- 
byrinth.  The  cardinal  error  which  Ihis  mode  of  inquiry  in vblt^^ 
is  that  of  viewing  the  Creator  chiefly  in  reference  to  ^e  nniv^^  ^ 
matter,  and  dissociated^  as  it  were,  from  the  living  b^gs  be  lute 
made*  The  author  of  The  Vestiges,  as  we  have  seen,  regards  it'ab 
fewerbu?  God,  knd  detracting  from  his  foresight^  toasi^mlat^M^ 
aniode  of  acting  to  ^^  that  of  the  ordinary  proceedings  \of  manMudl^ 
Sat  the  very  opposite  opimou  appears  to  us  to  be  true.  Thid^oid^ 
mre  mode  of  acquiring  sound  ideas  of  our  relation  to  the  Grektt»: 
is  to  begin  with  the  study  of  ourselves,  and  to  view  God  a^'li 
Father  and  Friend,  deaUng  y^iih  us  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
we  would  >deal  with  others  over  whom  we  exemse  ^athatiisy, 
Ckmscienoe,  ihat  infellifole  Mentor  ^^  that  stifc^eth  closer  thasiiA 
brother,"  tells  us  that  we  are  responsible  beings;  and  ifii  th>e 
domestic,  as  well  as  the  social  circle^  w<e  speedily  &el  the  disiSipHltl^ 
and  learn  the  lesson  of  rewards  slnd  puni^ments;  The  IdN^ 
wntten  in  man's  heart  points  to  the  past  as  pregnant  %!& 
^Ywnts  which  may  affect  the  foture  ^  and  in  the  earnestness  <^ 
his  aspirations,  and  the  activity  of  his  search,  he  is  gradual!^ 
led  to  the  mysterious  history  of  his  race.  He  learns,  that  oik 
taUes  of  stone  have  been  engraven  the  same  law  to  i^ich  his 
heart  responded ; — ^Ihat  when  all  were  di^ad,  one  died  for  aJJ^ 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  sacrifice,  he  obtains  a  seito^ 
tion  of  the  interesting  problem  of  his  individual  desiii^y.  'TbA 
Sacred  record  which  is  now  his  guide,  speaks  to  him  of  fore-kno^i^<^ 
ledgst  and  predestination,  while,  in  perfect  consistenc^y,  it  reco^^ 
the  miaistratkm  of  descending  spir^  and  the  hdUer  commnci^ 
ings  of  Qnd  with  man.  The  Mvine  decrees  no  longp  perplex 
hiim.  They  transcend,  indeed,  his  Beason-^but  that  ileason,  "the 
ftithfal  imterpteter  of  Conscience,  does  not^ter  in  proclakoiif^ 
tibe  Freedom  of  1ek3  Will,  and  the  Resp<!«isifaility  of  hi«^  Actions^ 


t'j' 


'.  In  the  hriifef  analysts  we  have  givent  of  Geol4)^al  History,  ft 
was  onr  chief  object  to  controvert  the  theory  of  developi^n^ 
aa-  deduned:  fiom  iiie  erdesr  of  succession  in  which  ^aiimU  ^^ 
vegetable  remains  are  found  in  strata-of  different  ages'j  a'tid 
in  I  <fche^perfqrmtemqe  of  jsueh  a  ta£&  it  was  impossible  to  ^VeP^ur 
readsrotany  r  satisfMtoity  vi^w  of  the  actual  paro^rdss  ^  ^f  K^&H^Km, 
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WitibwA  mek  a;yidW|  hewey^r,  our  duilrf  would  be  ill dy^harj^ed?; 
«M.  though  tke  task^  if  rightlj  pcorformed^  would  rei^uiie.'a.'ix^- 
^tavQd^.wamnj' jet  withio  our  Umited  fsipuc»  traoe  ynth  a;iB^ 
ipeip  di^tin^ateciQttSchioiUQler^iiriudi  record»the  phjaical  bktoi^ 
of'tto^arth.     '  ,  I 

It  is  ouoti.Mitbm  our.  provioee  to  inquiDe  by  what  proGees^  and 
IB  wjbat  ccvidiitiQi];  the  Almighty  broju^at  ouilter  intoi  <ekiflifceiiice-*^ 
(wJbatthQ'spaoewas  which  it  occuptea,  or  what  libe  fbranswer^ 
wiuch  iti  assiftiDedi  Of  suoh  things  we  know  nothing.  In)  the 
deplhfi  of  primovid  tame,  the  globe  we  inhabit  may  haye  enjoyed 
m  idanetany.  esdotenoe,  wheeling  along  ils  ethereal  railwiaywith^ 
QnM  9i  breathing  passenger  to  eonnt  its  periods^  and  without  .a 
Mvjng  plant  to  ineasuie  the  day  b j  ib$  opening  and  dosing  blos- 
jsems)  or  to  niJM*k  the  rolling  seasons  by  the  yeavly  incrementft  of 
itB  stem.  Or  it  may  haye  been  the  theatre  on  which  vast  cgndes 
ef  anii»al  and  yegetable  life  have  been  run — now  its  birthplaod, 
and  now  its  graye :  But  we  haye  no  data  to  guide  ns  in  our 
eo^jectnresy  and  ey^i  imamnation  fails  us  if  i^ve  call  it  to  ova 
aid.  WhcUey^  may  haye  oeen,  had  ceased  to  be  ^t  the  coznh 
menoement  oi  our  history,  when  the  primary  rocks^  ^Sarnm^ 
the  molten  nntcleuB  of  the  globe,  were  first  exposed  to  tJie 
^tion  <£  -the  elements*  In  these  primary  roeks^  consisting'  of 
^anite^  basidt^  ^*een  stone,  and  porphyry,  not  a  trace  of  onnndl 
fir  y^table  remaina  ia  to  be  found,  and  hence  we  learn  thai 
Hheve  was  a  time  when  neither  plants  nor  animalft  existed  on  our 

flobe^  That  these  primary  roeks  haye  been  melted  by  heat,  aad 
aye  in  many  places  been  eleyated  into  hills,  and  ejected  in  ya^ 
nous  ways  by  internal  forces,  are  facts  now  admitted  by  ey^ 
geologiat*  When  the  rugged  sm^ace  of  the  earth,  thus  formed^ 
wafi  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  now  brok^i  into  &ug^ 
m^ints  by  mechanical  forces,  now  abraded  by  the  descent  of  these 
fragments,  the  detritus  would  be  washed  down  into  the  bottom  of 
the-sea,  and  the  strata  thus  deposited,  when  indurated  by  thd 
It^teroal  heat  of  the  earth,  would  fotm  the  deriyatiy^  or  meta* 
itM^rphio  siarata  of  geologists,  consisting  <^  beds  of  gneiss,  \an3 
yarious  kinds  of  crystaiune  slater,  containing  hornblende,  mica^ 
and  olay«  These  strata  are  many  miles  thick,  and  their  accumu-* 
lation  must  haye  been  ike  work  of  many  ages*  In  certain  beda 
pf  gn ws,  and  in  many  <^  the  slate  strata,  we  fitod  the  first  titaocid 
€£  yegetable  life :  Algae  and  Aici,  probably  the  earliest  food  of  ani- 
mals, were  found  prepared  for  their  use.  In  the  strata  neanBst 
to  these  we  find  a  few  shells  of  the  ^enus  producta,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  Ihat  medusae  and  outer  animala  of  a  fieshy  na^ 
turie  may  haye  existed  at  the  same  time* 
,.  In,  tlie  grauwackd  or  trandtion  series,  consisting  of  .conglcw 
nj^rajtie  roeks.aad  slaty  sandstonesi  and  Umestones,  numereus  se^ 
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midtts  of  plants  and  animals  oecnr.  The  congldniei^k£et«cI» 
exhibit  in  their  rounded  pebbles  the  action  of  iitaterin  rapid 
motion,  and  the  slates  and  shales  were  obvioasly  deposited  in  lite 
state  of  mod  or  sand  at  ibke  bottom  of  the  sea.  Fishes  are  the 
only  vertebrated  animals  which  these  rocks  contain.  Many 
genera  of  the  mdilnscs,  some  of  which  are  extinct,  and  odiers  still 
exist,  also  occmr.  In  the  division  of  articolata,  we  have  numerous 
species  of  trilobites,  most  of  which  are  extinct,  and  among  llie 
BadicBta^  the  Crinoidea,  or  lilj-shaqped  animals  of  the  fossil  coral- 
Ikies,  are  the  most  interesting.  Tne  plants  in  the  inferior  rocks ' 
of  this  smes  are  chiefly  marine;  but  in  the  supmncumbent  beds 
of  coal^  we  find  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  plants  with  - 
fdims  and  characters  now  miKnown,  and,  along  with  these,  beds 
of  rich  iron  ore,  with  lime  in  its  n^ghbouriiood,  to  give  its  md 
ill  separating  the  metal  from  its  ore. 

In  the  next  cycle  of  this  strange  history,  we  find  numerous 
beds  of  rock-salt,  and  numerous  salt  springs,  occurring  for  lihe  ' 
finst  time.     Fossils  belonging  to  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom^   present  themselves  during  this  period;  but* 
tlK>8e  of  the  t^Testrial  manunalia»  are  few  and  inttgmfieanl^  being 
limited  to  two  or  three  marsupial  animals  allied  to  the  opossums. 
The  aristocrats  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  sea,  were  now  the 
gigantic  Saurian  r^tiles,  some  restricted  to  the  ocean,  others 
swarming  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers ;— nsome  enjoying' 
the  rank  luxuriance  of  tropical  jungles,  while  oAers  mounted 
also  into  the  air  Hke  the  fiend  of  the  poet — 

"  That  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies." 

In  this  age  of  reptile  ascendancy,  the  species  were  peculiarly 
ftsted  for  the  occupancy  of  a  globe,  while  preparing,  by  the  tumult ' 
of  the  elements,  fcr  a  higher  order  of  beings.  Their  right  of  J)0i3^ 
session  was  not  disputed  either  by  the  camivoi-ous  or  th^  lacus^ 
trine  mammalia.  The  Saurians  reigned  alone  in  lizard  majesty, 
the  types  of  new  forms  of  bemg,  to  which  there  had  been  no 
approximation^  and  which  were  destined  to  disappear  amid  the 
future  revolutions  of  our  globe.  Of  these  reptiles,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Ichthyosaurus,  or  fish  lizard.  According  . 
to  Professor  Owen,  it  must  have  presented  the  general  external 
figure  of  a  huge  predatory  abdominal  fish,  with  a  larger  tail  and 
smaller  caudm  fin  than  usual,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  or 
finely  wrinkled  skin.  It  had  four  broad  feet  or  paddles,  the  pos- 
terior pair  being  of  iiie  same  size  as  the  anterior  pair;  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  anterior  paddles  might  be  sub- 
servient to  locomotion,  not  only  in  the  water  but  on  land,  and 
that  when  applied  to  the  resisting  soil,  they  might  re-act  with  due 
force  upon  the  trunk.     Supposing  the  animal  to  have  been  ovi- 
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parous^  h(d  coneeivea  tl^flt,  like  the  afocodile^  it  mi^t  have  come 
OIL'  shpre  to  ^leep,.  or.  to  deposit  its  eggs.  In  the  Ichthyos».iU*ti£r 
^fttjTQdoz^  whose  laD£th  must  have  exceeded  thirty  fsetj  the  eavitjp 
fogrthe  eyeball  is  noLsss  than  fourteen  inehea  in  its  laxgeir  diar 
jx^texf  and  on  the  front  of  this  cavity  there  are  seventeen  sclerolie 
p^es  ragged  ronnd  a  central  aperture,  like  the  scales  of  an  arti- 

.  One  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  theae  reptiles, 
is  the,  exbtence  of  the  half<-digested  remains  of  the  fishes  and  xe^ 
til^s.  which  they  had  devoured ;  and  throughout  -  the  strata  m 
which  their  skeletons  are  entcHubed,  Dr.  BucMand  has  discovered 
their  petrified  faeces,  often  in  such  a  perfect  state  as  to  indicate^ 
i^t  merely  the  food  of  the  animal,  but  even  the  dimensions^  form 
ahd  structure  of  its  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal.  These  faBcal 
remains  resemble  oblong  pebbles,  about  8  inches  long  and  X-^  in 
average  diameter.  Some  of  them  exhibit  the  gigantic  calibre 
of  liie  thirty  feet  reptile,  while  others  ore  flat  and  amorphous* 
dther  W  their  o^nal  fluid  state  or  from  superincmbent 
p]:ieHsure.  They  have  commonly  three  coils,  and  contain  the 
scales  and  undecomposed  teeth,  and  bones  of  the  fiahes  which  had 
bew  devoured. 

.  If  ot  less  wonderful  in  its  character  and  stnucture  is  the  Pksio-' 
s^mrus,  another  ^us  of  the  Enaliosaurian  older,  discovered  itt 
l^^Sy  and  established  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Cony- 
beare*  Cuvier  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  monstrous  of 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  a  former  wqrld,  uniting  the  teeth  of  a  ckh 
codile  to  the  head  of  the  lizard  having  a  neck  of  enormous 
length,  equal  to  the  body  and  tail  together,  with  thirty-five  verte- 
bra, resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent;  and  combbing  with  the 
trunk  and  tail  of  an  ordinanr  quadruped  the  ribs  of  a  chameleon 
and  th,e  body  of  a  whale.  It  has  four  paddles,  like  the  Ichthyo* 
saurus^  and  seems  to  have  Uved  in  shoal  water,  occasion^y  visit- 


*  Professttr  Owen^  in  his  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  divides  the  whdl6. 
ctacB  of  reptiles  into  nine  orders,-^!.  Enauos^uria,  ineludii^  the  genera  Plstuy- 
saurusy  with  1€  British  species ;  Ichthyosaurw^  with  10  species  ;  and  Pliosaurui)  with 
2  .species.  2.  Cbocodilta^  including  the  genera  Teleosaunts,  3  species  ;  the  Ceticaau- 
rus,  4  species  ;  the  SteneosauniSy  1  species  ;  the  Streptosplond^us,  2  species  ;  and  the, 
Sudtosaurus^  Crofiodilm^  Geniopholisf  PoikUopleuron^  each  1  species.  3.  DinOIsau&ia, 
with  3  genera,  MeffolosaunUf  Thtflaosaurus,  and  Iguanodou^  each  1  species.  4.  La- 
CERTILTA,  including  8  genera,  Pa2<po$atf9*z£5  and  Lacet'to^each  2  species ;  MosasauruSf 
Leiodon,RapMo9avmSy  Rhynchosatcrus,  Thecodontosaurus,  and  Cladiodony  each  1  species. 
5.  Ptbsosaubia,  with  one  genus,  the  Pterodactplus,  2  species.  6.  Sauria  ivcfiBTiB 
SEpf  s,  including  2  genera,  Polyptickodon  and  Rysosteus^  each  with  I  species.  7. 
Chelonia,  including  6  genera,  Testudo,  Tretostemon,  Trianya,  each  1  species ;  Emys 
and  Platemtfs^  each  S  species  ;  and  CMone,  10  species.  8.  Ophidia,  with  1  genus,' 
PaimofpM;Si  \  speeiea  9.  Batbaohia,  wi^  1  genus,  Labyrinthodott,  6  species. — See 
BrU.  Assoc,  Rep.  1837,  p.  126 ;  and  1841,  p.  189,  &c. 
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clwflging  .^  {OoloMr  ^.itssyjij  ,w4.i^W^  it  jft^X  hwje  i»^Ji  ;^ 
^«irt^»\*bmwnq^huTpek^n.    y    ,.t,   .^   ...    ...  ,.     .        -.    ,,\-. 

n,5CiiQ.gr^t|  a^ipial  <>f  J^aestricht,  as.  it  wa,9.qaUe4,  th^  .|?gWtio 
]^p|is^iiurvi^i  w.^;#cqy§r^nQaf  t^^  r^ity^ifl.  17^Q,  Jt  was  a^rj 
rtt%^,teegt(a^,/aJli9d,to.th<5.Mp»itoi:5  9r.J[ifaj;dsj..a^4yje|i  ft^yafit|y[extn 
cj^eds^^iufliis  dw^njs^aas^  tJi^t.^c^  C)f  b^iog^;  of  .wjft^h.tJi^ffVisQpt^ 
^irtingi  ^t4^Wspi:ese^t  ;inpm^t,|^singlf  ,spe^i^,  l;|^a^,<^u}d^iv6 
i|t.^Qffta,t.Jt  ha^.l33..Yer)[^bfl3B^apd  .iftMpaaofJe^  foprfi^^^ 

^%.tli^  mo»t  ^xtrawdinaryf; . ,  Externally,  .th^y  ar^  jlike  oj^|5a^ 
^  y^9^pires,.y)ritl^,t)^e  head  ^dflq9)ff.9f  ft  .birc},  the,  ;w^s  pf  t)^^ 
}^it^§nd,  aj  bpdy. w4  ^^  approj^fliatin^  tp  .^ho^^  ojf  a^adrppeds^ 
^^eir^ey^  wer^.pf^normop^  s^ize,, probably  t9  eij^aUe.t^ra^tafly. 
i§[,th^^  ^1^'^  ^j^\  wrings  iad  p^oj^cti^  ^jia^^  Wp  ^Wji  t^ey, 
n^ht  creep,  cwr  cb'mbi^  and-  they  seem j^s^  ;^  hjiy^.^ac^  tl;ip  POlsKer, 
(rf#wfpj»ipg  like  the^^  i.,,.  \i  v,   .l    i  i 

j^^Jq  the  traiif  of  th^e.extraordlnarj', beings  jfoUow,  thp^.^ff^^fo^i 
^ijfunjfg  ao4  th^  ^iAan()(/0zi— tie.  first  ,^  ^oxipdqv^'^gm(^c  .V^T^^9f 
about  4:0i  or.  50. feet  long,  and  uniting  the  struQti;fres.pf,4j\e  f rpcjop. 
dile  and;  monitor,  and  the  second,  a  stiU  more  mgaiitiq.Mz;ai;^t 
whps^  longtK  haa  teen  coinpiited  ,^  ba^70  feet,  the  lopgthojfjtt^, 
body  52 J  feet,  and  the  curcunjif^ence  of  ite.'body  J4^  feet!  f^^, 
though  the  living  iguana,  to  which  }t  03  allied,,  i^^neyeic  foun^.ofj 
%jm;^ter  size  th^^pvefeet.    ,  ,  >    ;  .     ,  j  ^  .  ....    ,     ....     ,    1" ..  -j 

^wh  were  the  ieniz^nfs^of  tha  <^arth  in  th^t  early  age  vyrlijcjt^ 
P^c^ed.the  fijrn^ation  of  the;  Sfeqijtndaiy; strata,  "^jthout  ijatu-i 
ml  .descent^  thpy ';  camp^  fresh^  6:01331'  thej  h^d,  off  tl^eir ,  IV^kef *, 
^3pt^  ^^y^M?.  ^J^fi^te  wisdom  to  infc^bit  ^h^.  p^u^^y,  lakes  ajiOy 
e^tii^ries  «  a^glot^  not  yet  fitted  lor. other ,forp;is  of  .1^^  p-ndi 
"^efi  the  e^iTjwais  rea^^r  for  the,  xecejiion.  p£t  qijadrji^ 


^n.t^^.whi^^  pepfhea,  ."g^  m^st-mtoegting.exam^^^^ 
i^W^  ,^ew^eation>rerthe  ^gantip  mamm^jia  9^^^ 
J%iHri/and  the  mg/xtlwium.  ,T>e  .^rat  of  these  anunak  W^^i 
1  toest  of  the .  terrestrial,  mammalia*  ,The  lenxrth  of  the  .Jargest 
species  n^sq^  computed  to  be  IS.ipet,^  ^be  :^orm.  01  i^s  $1jiquJt , 
<|^-plade,.  res^bung  tfiait  of  a  inol^  ^di,cates  j^  p^cyliar  ad^p^a,^ 
!^9n'i>f  th^Torele^^  the^  pper^tion  9f  dW^  gjid  >his  mdip?^^ 
is  C9rrpborated  by  tfie  structure  of  the  ^w;^r  jaw,,  which  is  ,f(ji?r 
feet  long,  and  carries  at  its  extremity  two  enormous  tiisks,  wnicli, 
combihihg^he  functions  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  saw,  Dr.  Buck- 
Ifend 'regards  '^s  inBtfumems-*if]^t^,fak^  ttp;  JBfe  ^-oo^ 

of  large  aquati9.yegetal^/t . «  .r,  .  ,1  \nxc,  ,; ..».  J  '.  UJ..".  _.,.  1"  .  '" 
Xt  I*  i'»    I.  i       ill     h»  • 
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In  its  ckaracter  of  a  huge,  herbivorous,  and  aquatic  quadru- 
ped, Dr.  BucMatid  recognizes  adaptations  to  the  lacustrine  c5on- 
dition  of  the  earth  during  the  tertiary  periods  to  which  the 
existence  of  such  animals  nas  been  confined.  No  less  interest- 
ing is  the  Megatherium — a  gigantic  animal,  surpassing  in  btdk 
the  largest  rhinoceros,  and  approximating  to  the  modem  dloth. 
armadillo  or  chlamyphorus ;  the  first  residing  upon  trees,  and 
the  two  last  burrowing  for  food  and  shelter  in  the  sand.  It  is 
eased  in  a  coat  of  armour.  Its  haunches  are  about  five  feet 
wide,  its  body  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  high,  its  feet  a  yard 
long,  and  its  huge  tail  is  clad  in  armour.  '^  Its  entire  fi'ame,"  as 
Dr.  Buckland  states,  ^^  was  an  apparatus  of  colossal  mechanism ; 
strong,  and  ponderous  in  proportion  as  his  work  was  heavy,  and 
caicttiated  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and  enjoyment  to  a  gigantic 
race  of  quadrupeds.''  Both  these  extraordinary  animals,  thd 
JRnoih&rium  and  the  megatherium^  along  with  many  others  of  the 
same  periods,  exist  dtily  in  their  fossu  remains,  exhibiting  th^ 
infinite  skill  and  variety  of  contrivance  which  distinguish  all 
the  works  of  creation.  Did  our  limits  permit  it,  we  shoiild 
willingly  pursue  these  enticing  details,  and  describe  the  various 
other  remains  of  carnivorous  animals  which  swarmed  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe  in  the  cycle  which 
immediately  preceded  our  own.  These  animals  gradually  ap- 
proached to  a  resemblance  with  those  which  at  present  exisf^ 
though  several  of  them,  like  more  ancient  races,  are  now  extinct. 
The  uon,  the  tiger,  and  the  hyaena,  ranged  through  our  woods 
and  iungles :  marantic  birds  of  ^^  fearfiil  magnitude,^  and  win£^> 
less,italfed  oSfSir  plains,  and  stiU  mo^gigai^tic  tortobe? 
equalling  the  elephant  in  size,  crawled  upon  our  shores.  The 
Vinomisy^  a  bird  one-third  larger  than  the  African  ostrich,  has 
been  resuscitated,  by  Professor  Owen,  from  bones  collected  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  fix)m  the  alluvial  mud  in  Poverty  Bay, 
New  Zealand;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
have  existed  in  our  own  day,  though  the  footprints  of  wingless 
birds,  of  the  same  size  and  character,  have  been  fotmd  upon  the 
new  red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  and  Massachussets.  No  less 
remarkable  is  the  colossal  fossil  Tortoise^  of  the  Sivalick  HUlisi, 
recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cauiley,  In 
sti^ta  supposed  to  be  oi  the  newer  tertiary  nerioa.  This  enonnoulK 
animal  must  have  been  eighteen  feet  long,  and  upwards  of 
seven  feet  high — a  fit  representative  of  the  mythological  tortoise 
which,  according  to  the  Indian  cosmogony,  supported  the  globe^ 


I  > 


f  Fron^  htuf^fenafnlljf  gretU^  and  mtt  a  l^ird.    A  leg  bone  of  thiqbird  is  2  feet 
4}  inclies,  ana  a  i^igh  bone  4  inches  long,  and  7)  in  circumference.     ^ 
t  The  Colouockelw  AUcu  of  Dr.  Fakso&er  and  Oftptidfl  Cautley. 
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lieAy  liave  told  us  that  these  are  but  the  tornados  that  are  td  pn- 
rify  our  moral  atmosphere — ^the  thunder-clouds  that  will  leave  tts 
under  a  brighter  and  a  bluer  sky.  That  Divine  Being  who 
moulds  matter  to  his  will,  will  not  leave  unrenewed  that  portion 
of  his  own  immaterial  nature  which  he  has  given  us ;  and  hi  the 
humble  step  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  firmer  tread  of  the  mis- 
sionaiy,  we  may  recognize  those  secondary  means  by  which  man 
is  to  recover  the  image  which  he  has  lost. 

If  we  have  been  compelled  to  animadvert  with  severity  on  otir 
author^s  doctrine  of  transmutation  and  development^  we  fear  th$t 
we  must  sound  a  still  louder  note  of  censure  in  reviewing  his  sec* 
tion  on  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Animals,  The  tenaen(rf,  if 
not  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  is  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  mate- 
rialism ;  and  the  argument  is  so  mixed  up  with  religious  senti- 
ment, and  so  overlaid  with  orthodox  phraseology,  that  it  is  eini- 
nently  calculated  to  mislead  an  unwary  reader.  After  charac- 
terizing the  ordinary  opinions  respecting  the  difference  betwe^i 
mind  and  instinct,  as  ^  a  strange  system  of  concision  and  error, 
which  it  is  imprudent  to  regard  as  essential  to  religion,  since  ca/nr- 
did  investigations  of  nature  tend  to  show  its  untenableness,"  he 
tells  us,  that  there  is  "  in  reality  nothing  to  prevent  our  regard- 
ing man  as  specially  endowed  with  an  immortal  spirit,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  ordinary  mental  manifestations  are  looked  upon  as 
simple  phenomena  resulting  from  organization^  those  of  the  lower 
animals  being  absolutely  the  same  in  character."  He  maintaiiis 
that  "  the  grades  of  mind,  like  the  forms  of  being,  are  mere  stages 
of  development!^ — that  "  mental  action  being  proved  to  l)e 
under  law,  passes  at  once  into  the  category  of  natural  thirigs" — 
that  "  its  old  metaphysical  character  vanishes  in  a  moment,"  and 
that  "  the  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  is  annuUeit* 
He  teaches  that  "  the  brain  is  an  electric  apparatus,"  that  ^^  elec^ 
tricity  is  almost  as  metaphysical  as  ever  mind  was  supposed  to  b^^ 
— that  "  mental  action  may  be  imponderable  and  intangible," 
and  that,  if  it  is  electric,  it  may  move  at  the  rate  of  I92y000  mUes 
in  a  second/  He  tells  us  that  the  acts  of  memory  "  are  like 
images  resuscitated  on  sensitive  paper  by  the  fames  of  mercury," 
— ^that  "  conception  and  imagination  are  only  intensities  of  the 
state  of  brain  in  which  memory  is  produced,"  and  that  "  firee  will 
in  man  is  nothmg  more  than  a  vicissitude  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  faculties  over  each  other."  These  various  positions,  stron^y 
redolent  of  materialism,  and  leading  to  a  godless  fatalism,  will,  we 
trust,  find  no  response  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers.  They 
form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  praise  of  phrenology, 
which  our  author  designates  as  "  the  system  of  mind  invented  by 
Gall,"  and  supported  "  by  induction  from  a  vast  number  of  actum 
cases.** 
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.  We  ^xe  very  imwiUing  to  meddle  with  Phrenology,  a  sul^eo^ 
^m^ist  tfibaoed,  and  fenced  with  so  many  sensibilities^  male  an^ 
fe^^ale;  as  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  charmed  existence,  which,  like  th^ 
polypusy  survives  in  its  individual  partsi  aftei:  it  has  been  cut  tp 
piece«  as  a  whole ;  but  its  acceptance  by  the  author  of  The  Ves- 
tigeSy,  and  its  alliapce  with  materialism  and  other  heresies,  exhi- 
bits it  bx  its  real  character  and  tendencies,  and  compels  us  to 
devote  a  few  sentences  tp  its  discussion.  There  is  a  condition 
of  mind,  the  result  of  education  and  natural  temperament,  p^cu- 
UaicLy  opeU;  to  the  reception  of  novel  and  easily  comprehended 
doctrines.  Its  leading  featui^e  is  its  impatience  of  that  slow  in- 
ductive process  by  which  ereat  truths  are  established  by  one 
mind,  and  thrpugn  which  ^ey  are  demonstrated  to  other  minds 
of  similar  character^  though  unetjual  power ;  and  we  need  ^iiardly 
t^  our  ,re^ers,  that  truths  thus  established,  and  thus  capable  of 
beipg  comnjunicated  with  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  are  the 
opJy  j;ealities  of  science.  The  mould  in  which  Providence  has 
cast  tVe  female  mind,  does  not  present  to  us  those  rough  phases 
of  masculine  strength  which  can  sound  depths,  and  grasp  syllo- 
gfsms,  an4  cross-examine  nature.  With  such  a  conformation, 
we  shpuld  have  lacked  its  soft  and  gentle  temperament — ^its  quick 
appreciation  of  character — and  that  yielding  submission  to.  a 
stronger  nature,  with  which  it  is  destined  to  olend.  A  jury  of 
the  Mitoses  could  not  have  administered  the  impartial  justice  of 
Bhadamanthus ;  nor  could  a  quorum  of  the  Graces  have  extri- 
.  cated  Daedalus  fixjm  his  la][)yrinth.  Hence  it  is  that  doctrines 
such  as  those  of  Phrenology  and  Mesmerism,  have  collected  their 
followers  chiefly,  from  pne  sex ;  and  if  we  have  rightly  gathejped 
the  rujjaours  of  the  d^y,  the  most  numerous  and  ardent  admirers 
of  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  have  perused  it  in  the  boudoir  and 
the  drawing-room.  It  would  augur  ill  for  the  rising  generation, 
if  the  momers  of  England  were  infected  with  the  errors  of 
Phrenology :  it  would  augur  worse  were  they  tainted  with  Ma^- 
terialism. 

Every  branch  of  study  that  deserves  the  name  of  science,  has 
its  §y$tem .  of  facts  and  its  code  of  laws ;  but  Phrenology^  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  adduce  a  single  indisputable  fact  inlavour  of  its 
doctriijies.  Its  object  is  to  discover  a  relation  between  certain 
intellectual  and  moral  truths  and  certain  physical  magnitudes ; 
and  yet  it  does  not  directly  compare  those  truths  with  these 
magnitudes,  but  with  certain  other  magnitudes,  supposed  to  be 
siiSW,  and  with  which  the  truths  in  question  have  no  coonexiop. 
In  making  such  a  comparison,  we  must  be  sure  of  the  correiit- 
ne^.of  what,  we  assume  to  be  ti'uths.  The  mental  or  moral 
ph^e  must  be  so  prominent  and  unambiguous,  that  every  mkn 
can  recognize  its  existence ;  and  the  corresponding  inagnitude 
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Ufkvtfiithe  sa  dt9tinotly  m^ked^  tibut  aU  men  ean  see  tt^^iThe 
feature  m  the  brain  must  not  be  inferred.  &om  tikeifeaiture^ib  the 
e^t^mal  craoium^  covered^  it  m»j  be,  witit  hiak^  anddSee^'dDd 
fkiBy  and  posiibi^  exaggerated  or  diininisbeii  by  some  eatemoi 
p^u^  It  must  be  directly  observed  in-tbe  bedithjr 'brains  itsdti*^ 
aad  if  ti^  eerebral  development  eorresponds  iEi*magiBStude>'^Aib 
tU^  meat^  feature^'We  become  possesaed  of  a  single  fatisfc^bidF 
ijfio]:iQl  and  b^  phyaickl.  If  this  correspondexiee  is  iaMaridble^iii 
p\l  other  casea,  we  then  have  one  phrenological  fact  inteietkissm 
to  one  portion  of  the  braan^  which,  ii^  as  We  assume^  it' xeats 
on  accurate  observation)  we  can  compel  every  sound  inind'ito 
believe.  But  if  there  be  one  distinct  and  unambigadus  laxoep^ 
tion,  for  which  no  reasonable  cause  can  be  assigned,  the  Whote 
docti^ne  must  be  at  once  abandoned.  W^^  there  a  aingjb 
satellite  in  the  solar  system  whose  motion  did  not  correspond 
with  the  iuverse  law  of  attraction,  even  the  doctrine  of  gravity 
must  be  rejected.  How  diiHcult,  then,  must  it  be  to  determine 
phrenological  facts,  and  in  what  storehouse  can  we  expect  to 
find  them  1  Who  could  venture  to  record  it  as  a  scientific' tmitli, 
that  Voltaire  had  not,  and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had,  piefy  a« 
an  element  of  his  mind ;  and  that  the  brain  of  the  one  wanted^ 
while  that  of  the  other  possessed,  the  anresponding  elevation^ 
Who  can  testifjr  to  usj  as  a  facl^  that  a  murderer  possesses  ^ 
truly  murderous  disposition,  or  a  thief  a  truly  thievish  one?  It 
i^  only  insulated  acts,  and  these  generally  not  the  result  of  l^abitii 
but  01  momentary  impulse,  of  which  man  ever  takes  oognizaiiceu 
It  is  God  alone  that  can  pronounce  upon  the  real  condition  of 
the  heart  and  soul,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,  A  true 
phrenological  fact,  therefore,  which  we  can  force  a  sound  mind 
to  belierve,  must  involve,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a  species  of  know- 
ledge which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  and  still  less  withi« 
his  province,  to  attain ;  and  m  the  other,  a  physical  fact,  which 
can  be  seen  only  in  the  brain  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  inferred 
firom  any  external  sign.  For  such  facts,  anxious  as  we  hay^ 
been  to  nnd  them,  we  nave  long  sought  in  vain.  We  have  been' 
Compelled,  therefore,'  to  regard  Phrenology  as  the  twin-si^er  of 
Animal  Magnetism ;  and  hanging  Phreno-mesmerism  as  a  mill- 
stone  round  their  necks,  we  willingly  cast  them  into  the  sea.*  • 


'  *  Since  the  above  pamgraph  was  printed,  w^faaTe  seen  a  notiee  of  a  wtnit  0ti» 
titled,  Anastasis ;  or^  The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Bodtf,  Rationaliy  and  Sbfifi^' 
tumU^  oowddered.  By  Obobqe  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  York  City  Uhi- 
veififiiy.  The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  firom  certain  physiolo^biSI 
opinions  respecting  tlie  ronewal  of  the  hnman  frame,  and  <lie  transmissioA  Ain» 
decoaoiposed  elements  into  other  forms  of  being,  that  the  resorreetton  of  Cb«'bo4y 
is  impowible ;  and  that  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach  it  tiP^  Capable  «f  a 
better  interpretation.    In  conformity  with  these  yicfws,  Profefls<Kr  Bosh  mainMiii^ 
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•<*Entetta]flifiig11ieTvi0ws<w))ik9i  w&lm^B  m)^  elpressed  ileap^ti^ 

littfatidn  not  oidj  $s  calculated  t<>  sap  the  foundaiiaoiSs  >€Ef  i^& 
|pni)lnd  moraSty,- btlt  as  eminenth^  iiijtiriotis  to  the  pi<6^es§of 
slIflBlceu  'Althoia^h^  i«i^SeDtlatfdy<liere  istibt  d  singik  clergyiti^di 
ditker  fai'  tfaa  EstabliiiihBieiit^  or  the  Free  Ohitt%!h,  or  any  6f  tihs 
IMssQittfaig  boiie^  ^ho  ehemhe^  the  slightest  hoi^lity  to  any 
hraiidiviif. science,  or  w<mid  in  any  way  obstruct  its  cuMvktitoii) 
^'Si^gland  htA  tecently  exhihhed  in  one  of  its  Unihrei^it^,  atid 
ifrsev^al'  of  its  clergy,  a  decided  aversion  lo  geological  tmth) 
and^a'^pidiis  horror  at  its  dissemination;  The  work  before  tts 
effinot  £ul 'to  strengthen  isuch  |»^*adices  wherever  they  had  pre* 
Hoikdyi^isted,  ana  to  create  them  in  minds  to  wMcb  theywotild 
vksm  otherwise  harre  foniid  admission.  When  we  find  astrond- 
faiiofiil'traths  made  the  btiris  of  dangerons  speculations,  an^  every 
biwcdi  of  natorsd  history  and  physiology  summoned  16  the  snp» 
port^of  materialism,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  onr 
most  literal  und  best  informed  divides  should  question  the  value 
of  knowledge  that  admits  of  such  ingenious,  and,  we  fear,  sue* 
eessftd  masappKteatron;  The  popularity  of  The  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
ti(ai,and  its  wide  simulation  among  the  highest  classes  of  society 
in  England,  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  religious  community. 

its  reception  indicates  the  prevalence  of  an  unhealthy  system 
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l6at  the  identical  natnral  body  of  Christ  did  not  rise^  and  that,  when  he  ate  wil^ 
faitf  S|Xatles  affcer  his  resnrrectlony  the  act  of  eating  '*  woi  dwdtSUu  an  opHcalfaei^ 
If  this  doctrine  were  true,  Man  would  ceiuse  to  be  a  responsible  agent,  and  the 
convictions  of  his  conscience  would  thus  be  overpowered  by  a  physi^ogical  dogma 
^itself  unproved,  and  incapable  of  proof. 

In  pexCoct  harvony  with  such  vieira,  Professor  Bush  profeasM  hia  entire  belief 
in  Mesmerism  as  a  science — *^foracienoe"  says  he,  '^ it  certainly  it ;^^  and  in  the 
following  passage  he  indicates  his  belief,  that  Animal  Magnetism  is  yet  to  play  an 
idiportant  part  in  the  reformation  of  theology  :— 

:  •  ^  W«  have  no  faeatation  in  expressing  our  belief  that  very  important  light  is  yet 
to  Y>e  reflected  from  that  science  (Mesmerism)  on  some  of  the  profoundest  mys- 
teries of  our  physical  and  intellectual  being.  Kor  is  it  any  less  clear  to  our  con-; 
yietlons,  that  the  physico-psychical  system  of  Swedenborg,«n  tMs  conneoeiony  iS  destined 
tn-togagB  th^  study  of  all  reflecting  minds,  for  sure  we  are^  that  no  ado  can  in-* 
ri^te  Sie  comparison  that  we  have  between  the  facts  of  Animal  Magnetim.  and  th6 
mctrines  of  this  remarkable  man,  without  seeing  that  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  eaxih 
otkef  as  do  ike  taws  ofgran^atiim  in  the  universe  to  the  philosopky  <fNeitton,  We  have 
leanied..^«nck  »ot  a  little  to  our  surprise — ^that  the  system  o£  Swedenborg,  soUkt 
from  being  a  mere  wild  incoherent  farrago  of  spiritual  hallucination,  is  really  built 
upon  a  profound  philosophy  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  that  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  his  tiieology  must  be  decided  by  that  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  this,  strange  as  it 
may  ^[ipear,  is  raltor  reeeiving  eonfirmation  than  refutation  by  the  vesahst^  scien- 
tifie  vesearcb." 

Professor  Bosh  is  of  couree  an  abettor  of  Phrenology  as  well  as  of  Mesmerism. 
When  we  find  suoh  sciences — falsely -so  called — not  only  adopted  as  demonstrsited 
tmths  by  those  who  naintain  the  most  heretical  opinions  in  phUosophy  and  n»Ugion> 
biit  actually  emplayed  as  the  int^reters  of  Scriptuire^  we  &ink  iitis  high  tiase  to 
watm  tii0  religious  community  of  the  danger  to  which  the  young  mind  is  exposed 
by  the  study  ef  such  ambiguous  dooti;ines. 
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of  education,  atid  more  than .  jostifiBs  tbe  £^Ars  of  tboaeiiirbo 
regard  education  without  religion  a&  ono  of  the  gr^s^st  i$>d]bei 
^hich  can  be  inflicted  upon  society.  It  becomes  >tb^  -dii^ 
therefore,  of  all  cultivators  of  sciesbce,  but  especially  of  geolq^t^ 
and  natmralists,  to  denounce  and  expose  that  system  of  sciepoftific 
error  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  enemies  of  their  iojth. 
Nor  is  it  less  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  to  guard  rouir 
educational  institutions^-our  schools,  as  well  as  oui*  univ^reitjfp 
-..^igainst  the  admission  of  teachers  who,  in  connexion. with. .th^ 
grand  truths  of  science — the  language  in  which  God  addr^df^ 
himself  to  the  reason  of  his  creaturesi — may,  instil  those  cfn^ 
lessons  of  materiaHsm  and  natural  law,  which  espel  t;))e.^Jmi^ 
from  the  universe  he  has  made^  and  silenoe  the  aatimi^^^ 
queuce  of  his  works.  iic 

The  connexion  which  exists  betiiveen  the  great  tmthfi.of  .gef^ 
lo^  and  natural  hi$t(^,  and  thee?ridences,  of  neyealed')*QiigK4>t 
ana  the  prevalence  of  ukisound  opini^oad  on  the^e  sui^fs&U^/hfiLiF^ 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  giving  such  aan  •  education  itonlijii^^- 
ters  of  the  Gospd,  as  wiU  enable  them  to  understand  and^xp^g^ 
such  errors.  We  oibserve  in  the  psrooeiadings  of  the  Gren^^ 
AfisemUyof  the  Free  Church  of  odotland,  that  it  is  iix  tfa^ 
cont^nplation  to  establish  a  chair  ia  coone^ion  with,  tb^  Tj^r^^ 
logical  College,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  sitoh js^.coDi^l^te 
course  of  geology  and  natural  history,  that  the  student  willjuj^ 
himself  armed  at  all  points  not  only  in  combaitvog  the  ncj^.^and 
infidel  arguments  which  modem  science  has  been,  ajrrayij^  sigek^^ 
religion,  but  in  expounding  those  numerous  portions  of  Sctijrf^ipp 
which  are  peculiarly  associated  with  natural  phenomena,  i^4 
with  the  climatology  and  natural  history  of  the- Holy  Land*.  A 
clergyman  thus  i^mished  with  the  stores  of  natural  sci^n^e^, 
in  its  practical  as  well  as  its  theoretical  bearings,  will  become 
an  uaeltd  auxiliary  to  the  various  classes  of  his  flock  with  whofU 
he  daily  converses,  and  the  country  £rentleman,  as  well  as  the 
fanner;  the  miner/and  the  fishermak,  may  diuw  new  auppHe^.^f 
secular  and  even  professional  knowledge,  £trom  him  whom  G<^ 
has  made  their  spiritual  instructor.  Nor  will  such  an  education 
be  less  useful  to  the  missionary,  whether  his  lot  ia  to  be  ca^t 
among  a  barbarous  or  a  civilized  people.  His  arguments,  drawn 
from  science,  will  command  respect  amid  an  instructed  thou^ 
irreligious  community ;  while  his  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  as 
well  as  of  natural  phenomena,  will  open  in  the  savage  mind  an 
easier  path  for  the  entrance  of  revealed  truth.  Nor  wall  his  own 
countiymen  be  without  an  interest  in  the  career  of  such  an  intel- 
ligent instructor.  His  increased  respectability  and  success  among 
his  people  will  communicate  a  new  zeal  to  the  pious  body  whigi 
he  represents ;  while  his  general  scientific  researches,,  and  his  in- 
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^%9tiMti6tis  of  the  mineral^  mines^  and  produots  of  the  conntlry 
\i^hich  h^  yisitS;  tnli  seonre  the  favoaraUe  cooperation  of  dasses 
ndtrel^oas,  and  may  eventually  draw  their  attentiocn  to  the 
bigheir  objects  of  missionary  enterprize.* 

At  no  preceding  period  of  oar  history  wan  it  more  necessary  than 
it  is  at  pre^nt  to  nsaintain:  the  oonnexion  of  reUgions  with  scientific 
tpnth:  Between  stichelem^its  there  can  be  no  antagonism*  Th4t 
IMdi  ceases  t»  be>  religions  which  stands  opposed  to  a  Irath  in  am- 
tare,'  whether  it  be  a  phenomenon  which  we  observe^  or  a  result 
which  we  pnive.  Religions  truth,  thus  insulated  and  pnUB^  will 
yet  he/ as  it  ever  ought  to  have  .bee%  the  controlling  principle  of 
the  political,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  world — ^the  central  emn  to 
wlum  reaiion  and  conscience  must  necessarily  grayitate.  Theji^t^ 
of  science  can  shiae  but  in  its  reflected  light.  The  noblest  lyre  is 
storuck  in  vain  unless  it  vibrates  to  immortal  strains.  Even  sibcial 
)^  in  its  bri^itest  phases,  demands  the  foabn  and  thestimuUb 
of  things  eternal.  Aiming  at  still  higher  ends,  religions  ixuddi 
has  begun  to  irradiate  the  judicial  and  the  legislative  mind^^ 
traversmg,  with  electvic  life,  the  wire^wove  institntioliSGf  loian-:^ 
ttmsing  in  its  transit  the  northern  serf  and  the  southern  slave«-^ 
guarding  the  poor  man's  heritage,  and  staying  the  strong  nmn's 
arm---c&iging  to  the  greatsocial  questions  now  agitatingthe 
wc^ld-'-^-and  ciestined  to  keep  its  hdid  till  our  conunon  natoiie 
«hedl  achieve  and  enjoy  its  common  rights. 

'While  reflectiiig  on  the  opinions  so  openly  avowed,  andaoinsi- 
diouah'  taught  in  the  wori^  beibre  us,  and  recollecting  the  per* 
plenties  wmch  beset  the  young  inquirer  when  questions  associa- 
ted with  omnipotence  of  power,  infinity  of  space,  and  eternity  of 
time^  arei  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  reason,  we  have  (eit 
anxious  to  discover  that  peculiar  character  of  mind,  and  that  train 
of  thought,  under  the  influence  of  which,  one  man  has  been  left 
in  scepticism,  and  another  conducted  to  troth.  When  the  idea 
of  an  uncreated  and  underived  i^yirit  first  fises  itself  in  the  mind, 
and  becomes  the  origin  of  speculations  respecting  our  respon»hiIi- 
ties  and  destiny,  the  attrlbntes  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience, 
the  necessary  postulates  in  our  reasoning,  lead  ns  forward  to  the 
axiomatic  truths  of  for&'knowledge  and  predestination,  which  ao 
generally  entrench  themselves  in  the  ardent  mind.  Thus  drawn 
mto  a  track  which  it  cannot  quit,  and  speU-bound  amid  great 

*  We  understand  that,  at  the  request  of  several  clergymen  and  other  persons  in 
Aberdeen,  our  most  distinguished  philosophical  naturalist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming, 
iff  the  Univeesity  there,  who  has  so  olteo  stood  forward  its  the  diampion  of  Bein^- 
lation  against  perverted  Science,  has  been  preparing  a  short  course  of  Lectures  on 
the  subjects  above  referred  to,  which  we  trust  he  will  afterwards  publish.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  ihe  Free  Chnrch  will  lose  no  time  in  establishing  a  dibir  for 
tbe  fluuft.  pittpeae,  in  eoBiiexion  with  their  Theoipgi^  College  in  Eduibm^. 
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tmtiis  trhich  it  cannot  fetliom,  the  mind  shrinkfi  isxjm  a  pdans^t^in 
•which  no  lestin^pkiQe  can  be  fotind.  On  one  side  it  d^setks 
INatcirb  »nd  Chance  seated  on  their  sadkclorth  throne^en  tiie 
ottter^  the  gmly  spectre  of  Fatalism  monldiiB^  man's  h/t^  imd 
measuring  the  thread  of  his  existence.  From  this  diliemma^^the 
iinquieeroBii  only  escape  hy  retracing  his  tsteos^  d&d'a(^oWl6(Mng 
tibe  humbling  &cty  that  he  has  been  occupied  with  ideas  bey<ottid  Mb 
eXBspi  and  seeking  in  vain  that  spiritual  tnread,  m(»!*e  Wbe  c^VcAed 
L/that  of  Aria^e,  which  eoJd  alone  estdcLte  hhn  frotn  hi^k- 
byrinth.  The  cardinal  error  which  this  mode  <^  inquiry  involt^;, 
is  that  of  viewing  the  Creator  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  univedb^  ^ 
onaliter^  and  dissociated?  as  it  were,  from  ihe  living  b^gs  he  hfels 
made*  The  author  of  The  Vestiges,  as  we  have  seen,  rt^iardsit'^ 
fewerinj?  Grod,  and  detractmg  from  his  foresight^  toasriniilali^i^ 
amode  of  acting  to  ^^  that  of  the  ordinary  proc^dings  of  mankind;- 
Bat  the  very  opposite  opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  true.  Thid'oi^ 
tui^e  mode  of  acquiring  sound  ideas  of  our  relation  to  the  Crelit^ 
is  to  begin  with  the  study  of  oursdves,  and  to  view  God  q»  1tt 
Father  and  Friend,  deaUng  with  us  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
we  would  deal  with  others  over  whom  we  exemse  authority. 
Conscience,  that  infelUble  Mentor  ^^that  stieketh  closer  tha»ia 
brother/'  tells  us  that  we  are  responsible  bemgs;  and  is  die 
domestic,  as  well  as  the  social  circle^  W'O  sp^(Uiy  -feel  the  dis6ipH*d^ 
and  Ifiom  the  lesson  of  rewards  and  puni^meiits;  The  l^tf# 
written  in  man's  heart  points  to  the  past  as  pregnsutit  'WiiA 
^v«nts  which  may  affect  the  ftiture  ;  a&d  in  the  earnestness  <^ 
his  aspirations,  and  the  activity  of  his  search,  he  is  gradually 
led  to  the  mysterious  history  of  his  race.  He  learns,  that  <»i 
tabks  of  stone  have  been  engraven  the  same  iaw  to  which  hlii 
heart  responded ; — ^that  when  all  were  dead,  one  died  for  aiP^ 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  sacrifice,  he  obtains  a  soh^ 
tion  of  the  int^esting  probl^n  of  his  individual  d^stitiy.  Thi 
Sirred  reonrd  which  is  now  his  guide,  speaks  tio  him  of  fdre-kno>#<i 
Udgs,  and  predestinatioii,  while,  in  perfect  consistency,  it  reco^^ 
the  miBistration  of  descending  spirxte,  and  the  holier  commuxi^ 
ings  of  Qt)d  with  man*  The  Drvine  deci»ees  no  longer  perpkx 
ham.  They  transcend,  indeed,  his  Beason-^but  thai  Keason,  thd 
£ythful  imterpteter  of  Conscience,  does  not  falter  in  proclakni^ 
tibe  Freedom  of  his  Will,  and  the  Besponsibility  of  his  ActiotisI 


'i' 


In  the  brief  analysis  we  have  given  of  G^^ldgical  History^  il 
was  our  diief  object  to  controvert  the  theory  of  developn^nfi 
as*  deduced:  from L^tise  order  of  sisceesdlon  in  which  ai^i^U  ^^ 
vegetable  remains  are  found  in  strata-  of  difSsrent  ageis^  WAd 
in)  d|he:p^cinnKnce  of<sucfa  a  ta£»k  it  was  imposdble  to  givo4ur 
rea<kro^any;«iatis£MKtovy>riew^of  theaoli3^ <p^  ^fca*eiMbii^. 
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Wttkw<l»  9ueh  airTicfW)  hewevar,  our  d^f  would.be  iUdii^harged^; 
4^  tbongb  tke  task]^  if  rightly  p^rfonaoed,  woold  rsijuirB-^a.HnE^- 
Mfn»fVfeimkjj^  mtlxaa  our  lunit^  ^nce^  trace  with'  aitapiSi 
tptui  j^t  i»jfat^3[QttS.ehiPQi<3terj«^  recocd&the  phjaical  bistoly 
.■of-tbe^wUh.  ;• -•  '•    "-M     •;:. 

•  It  ia  not  .^brn  (mc^roviniee  -to  inqiui^  hy  what  qHrooras^  and 
iat  tfdiiat  cc^tditiot):  the  Almi^hiiy  brengut  maltteriiiteiieldateiiice-^ 
tw^atthot^oe'Was  whkh  it  occupied,  or  what  diefbrans^wBEe 
l^tuch  i^.ft&sidiuiedi  Of  such  things  we  know  noddiig.'  Irnth^ 
dkplfcha  of  primeval  time,  the  globe  wo  mhabit  may  have  ^oyed 
taphmetan^  exiatenee,  wheeling  along  its  ethereal  railways  with*- 
QvA  m  breathing,  pasaenger  to  eount  its  periods,  and  witfacrat  ia 
jjivjb^  plaat  to  nieasuiie  the  day  bj  iti^  c^seniug  atid. dosing  blos»- 
^^oms)  or  to  mark  the  rolling'  aeasona  by  the  yearly  inctenientB  of 
its  B^m»  Or  it  so^ay  have  been  the  theatre  on  which  vast  qfdes 
«f  aokDEal  and  vegetable  Hfe  have  been  run^-^^ow  its  birthplacel, 
and  .'UOw  its  grave  :  But  we  have  no  data  to  guide  us  in  ons" 
jcc^jeetures,  and  even  imagination  fails  us  if  we  call  it  to  our 
lad.  /  Whatev^  may  have  oeen,  had  ceased  to  be  hi  the  c^cn^ 
i^ncement  of  our  history,  when  the  primary  crocks,  pfenning 
jihe  molten .  BucleuB  of  the  plobe^  were  first  esposed  to  the 
4wttioik  ctf  the  elements.  In  these  primaiy  roeks,  condisting  of 
granitd^  basalt,  grem  stone,  and  porphyry,  not  a  trace  of  ainimal 
w  vegetable  cemaiina  ia  to  be-founa^  and  hence  wb  learn  iha^ 
tikese  was  a  iijsi&  wh^n  neither  planta  nor  animala  existed  on  oar 

flobe^  That  these  primary  rocKS  have  been  melted  by  heat,  and 
ave  in  many  places  been  elevated  into  hills,  and  ejected  in  va* 
rious  ways  by  internal  forces,  are  facts  now  admitted  by  everf 
geobgpist^  Wlien  the  rugged  smrface  of  the  oarth^  thus  formed, 
wUfi  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  now  brok^i  into  h&g* 
menta.  oy  mechanical  f(»*ces,  now  abraded  by  the  descent  of  these 
firpgments^  the  detritus  would  be  waahed  down  into  the  bottom  of 
tW  aea,  and  the  strata  thus  d^osited,  when  indurated,  by  tfad 
i|iit^!nal  heat  of  the  earth,  would  fotm  the  derivative  or  rmtsui^ 
iperphio  stirata  of  geolomsts^  constating  of  beds  «f  gnesss,  '.anB 
various  kinds  of  crystalnne  slated,  containing  hornblende,  mica^ 
and  day*  These  strata  are  many  miles  thick,  and  their  accumur^ 
lation  must  have  been  t^e  work  of  many  ages.  In  ceortaJn  bedit 
pf  gneass^  and  in  many  of  the  slate  strata^  we  find  the  first  titaoe^ 
of  vegetable  life :  Algae  and  faci,  probably  the  earliest  food  of  ani- 
mals, were  found  prepared  for  their  use.  In  the  strata  neatest 
to  these  we  find  a  few  shells  of  the  genus  pixxlucta,  thou^  it  is 
highly  probable  that  medusae  and  otner  animals  of  a  fleshy  na^ 
ture  may  have  existed  at  the  same  time. 
(  In.tlibe  fflrauwack^  or  trandEtion  series,  consisting  of.conglo4 
mt^»,te  roeks^^iid  slis^y  aondstones  and  Umestoaes,  numereus  bo^ 


